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Equal  Education;  *Exceptional  Child  Education; 

♦Federal  Aid;  *Federal  Legislation;  *Handicapp€d 

Children 

♦Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act;  Senate 
Bill  6 


Presented  are  the  complete  texts  of  t¥0  public 
hearings   (April  9  and  May  1,   1973)   before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  (of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare) r 
considering  Senate  Bill  6r  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  states  for  improved  educational  services  for  handicapped 
children.  Included  is  the  test  of  the  bill  and  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  such  as  parent  representatives  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children;  Dr.  Daniel  Eingelheimr  director  of 
special  education  of  New  Jersey;  Peter  Hickeyr   a  physically 
handicapped  high  school  senior;  Francis  Sargent^  representing  the 
National  Task  Force  on  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped;  and  Michael 
Dalyr  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  Also  included  are  statements  given  by  the 
witnesses  and  others  such  as  Gunnar  Dybwad  of  Brandeis  University, 
Milton  Shappr  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Laura  l^ilber, 
representing  the  New  York  State  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 
Additional  information  in  the  form  of  articles,   publications,  and 
communications  to  isenators  include  titles  such  as  ^'Amortization 
Schedules  in  Human  Growth  and  Developments  Investments,  the  Case  for 
Social  Mutation"  (New  Jersey) ;  "An  Act  Relating  to  Exceptional 
Children"   (Maine) ;  "Special  Education  in  the  Inner  City:  The  Social 
Implications  of  Placement";  and  "The  Six-Hour  Retarded  Child". 
Examples  of  communications  included  are  from  the  executive  director 
of  the  United  Cerebral  Association  of  New  Jersey  and  William  Cahill, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  (DB) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WITNESSES 


Monday,  April  9,  1973 


NEWABK,  y.j. 


Doolin^:,  Msfi;r.  Joseph,  director,  Mount  Carniel  Guild,  Newark,  N.J.,  accom- 

imiiied  by  Msgr.  John  Hoiirihan,  and  Msgr.  Richard  McGiiinness   1 

Randolph,  Hon.  Jennings,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia...-  22 
Ricci,  Mrs.  Mildred,  West  Long  Beach.  N.J. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,Tames  Hogan  and 
George  Hogan,  Ruuneniede,  N..L,  Mrs.  Barbara"  Yeach,  Linwood,  N.J. ;  and 

Mrs.  Patrica  Jnliano,  Orange,  N.J.,  a  panel   25 

Hatt.  Mrs.  Jean,  Sinking  Springs,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Stuart  Bro\\-n,  Pennsylvania 
A.ssociation  for  Retarded  Children;  Mrs.  Martha  Bernard,  New  York, 
as.sociat.ed  with  the  Association  for  Brain  Injured  Children ;  Ms.  Carolyn 
Heft,  New  York  I^egal  Services;  Robert  Stearns,  a  parent  from  Maryland; 
Paul  Crawford,  a  lawyer  from  Wilmington,  Del. ;  and  Dr.  S.  Lup  Jung, 
parent  and  member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Exceptional 

Children,  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  panel   33 

Ringelheim,  Dr.  Daniel,  director  of  si>ecial  education"of"New"jerseyrD^^^ 
William  Ohrtnifi.ri,  director  of  the  bureau  of  sj^ecial  education,  accompanied 
by  Joseph  Lantzer  ;  Ms.  Eunice  Fiorito  ;  Dr.  T.  K.  MuUenT  Robert  Russell, 
Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  chairman  of  the  advisory  council  in  the  education  of  the 

handicapped;  and  Dr.  Donald  Carroll   54 

Smith,  Parthenia,  president.  New  ,Tersey  Federation  of  the  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  ;  Howard  Blackman,  chairman.  New  Jersey  Interagency  - 
Committee  on  the  Handicapped;  Holli.^  Wyks,  director.  Day  School  for 
Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired ;  Patricia  Koechlin,  New  Jersey  Association 
for  Retarded  Children;  Monsignor  Hourihan,  Mount  Carmel  Guild, 

Newark;  a  panel  representing  New  Jersey  organizations   69 

Bellefleur,  Dr.  Philip,  headmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Dr.  John  Harrington,  director  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  for  Hearing 
Handicapped ;  and  Dr.  Laura  Wilbur,  New  York  Speech  &  Hearing  A  sso- 
ciation,  director  of  hearing  and  speech  services  of  the  Albert  Einstein 


Crocker,  Allen  C,  JI.D.,  director.  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic  of  the 

Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Boston,  Mass  337 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts— .  341 
Brooke,  Hon.  Edward  W.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.-  341 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Francis  W.,  mem*i)er  of  the  National  Task  Force  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Handicapped  Children  of  the  E<lucation  Commission  of  the  States..  343 
Bartley,  Hon.  David,  speaker  of  the  Massachu.setts  House  of  Representatives, 

presented  hy  Ms.  Peggy  :Maxwell,  research  a.ssistant  to  Speaker  Bartley..  345 
Daly,  Hon.  Michael,  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  Massachusetts 

House  of  Representatives  35O 

Katz,  Hon.  Bennett,  State  senator  from  the  State  of  Maine,  chairman  of  the 

Committee  on  Education  of  the  State  of  Maine  106th  Ivegislature  352 

Candon,  Hon.  Patrick  J.,  Pittsford,  Vt.,  State  representative,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. State  of  Vermont  36C 

Spirou,  Hon.  Chris,  New  Hampshire  State  representative  and  assistant 


College  of  Medicine. 


84 


Monday,  May  7,  1973 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


minority  leader 


363 
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IV 


Dybwad,  Prof.  Gunnar,  Advisory  Committee  on  Special  Education,  Bran- 
deis  University  .   371 

Barnhart,  Sally,  president,  Hampden  County  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  Springfield,  Mass   381 

Hlckey,  Peter,  Proctor,  Vt.,  senior  at  the  Orter  Valley  Union  High  School 
in  Brandon,  vt   384 

Doon,  John,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass    386 

Atkins,  Arland  A.,  parent  of  a  deaf  child,  Chelmsford,  Mass   388 

SheldoD;  Miss  Em'lly,  Rutland,  Vt.  program-developer  In  children's  reha- 
bilitation center  ^   390 

Cutler  Mrs.  Barbara,  Arlington,  Iviass.,  past  president  of  the  Association 
for  Mentally  III  Children  in  Massachusetts   394 

Walbridge,  Mrs.  Richard,  parent  from  Vermont   399 

Miller,  Raymond,  Spencer,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Worcester  Area  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children   403 

Llederman,  David,  director,  Massachusetts  Office  of  Children   425 

Rice,  Dr.  Joseph  P.,  associate  commissioner  for  special  education  for  the 
Commonweatlh  of  Massachusetts   428 

Garvin,  Jean,  Vermont  State  director  of  special  education   429 

KlebanofiP,  Lewis,  Dr.,  assistant  commissioner,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Mental  Health   43^ 

Ziegler,  Martha,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  Special 
Education    441 

Hoffmeyer,  Ben  B.,  executive  director  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 
West  Hartford,  Conn   443 

Pratt,  George  T.,  president  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton, 
Mass.   445 

Pace,  Dr.  Sal,  representing  the  American  Teaching  &  Hearing  Association—  447 

STATEMENTS 

Atkins,  Arland  A.,  parent  of  a  deaf  child,  Chelmsford,  Mass  r   388 

Bamhart,  Sally,  president,  Hampden  County  Association  for  Retarded 
Childm  Springfield,  Mass   381 

Bartley,  Hon.  David,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, presented  by  Ms.  Peggy  Maxwell,  Research  Assistant  to  Speaker 

Bartley   345 

Additional  statement  346 

Bellefleur,  Dr.  Philip,  headmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf ; 
Dr.  John  Harrington,  director  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  for  Hearing 
Handicapped;  and  Dr.  Laura  Wilbur,  New  York  Si)eech  and  Hear- 
ing Association,  director  of  hearing  and  speech  services  of  the  Albert 

Einstein  College  of  Medicine   84 

Prepared  statement   312 

Blackman.  Howard  Philip,  chairman.  New  Jersey  Interagency  Committee 
for  the  Handicapped   262 

Brooke,  Hon.  Edward  W.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.-  341 

Cahlll,  Hon.  William  T.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  prepared 
statement  (with  attachments)   118 

Candon,  Hon.  Patrick  J.,  Plttsford,  Vt.,  State  representative.  House  of 
Representatives,  State  of  Vermont   360 

Carroll,  Donald  M..  Jr.,  deputy  secretary  and  commissioner  for  basic  educa- ' 

ton,  Department  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania   177 

Crablel,  Edward  J.,  New  Jersey  State  Senate  minority  leader,  prepared 
statement   24 

Crawford,  Paul  E..  Esq.,  attorney,  Wilmington,  Del   113 

Crocker,  Allen  C,  M.D.,  director.  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Bo.ston,  Mass   337 

Cutler,  Mrs.  Barbara,  Arlington,  Mass.,  past  president  of  the  Association 

for  Mentally  111  Children  in  Massachusetts   394 

Prepared  statement   458 

Daly,  Hon.  Michael,  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  Massachusetts 
House  of  ^Representatives  -   350 

Doollnp:,  Ms/-Jr.  Joseph,  director.  Mount  Carmel  Guild,  Newark,  N.J.,  accom- 
panied by  Msgr,  John  Hourihan,  and  Msgr.  Richard  McGuinriess   1 

Doon,  John,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass   386 

T*"bwad,  Prof.  Gunnar,  Advisory  Committee  on  Special  Education,  Bran- 

f^^is  University     —    371 


V 


Florito,  Eunice,  acting  director,  New  York  City  Mayor's  Office  for  the  Pw 
Handicapped   255 

Garvin,  Jean,  Vermont  State  director  of  special  educatronlirimil  429 

Hatt,  Mrs.  Jean,  Sinking  Springs,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Stuart  Brown,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Children :  Mrs.  Martha  Bernard,  New  York, 
associated  with  the  Association  for  Brain  Injured  Children  ;  Ms.  Carolyn 
Heft,  New  York  Legal  Services ;  Robert  Stearns,  a  parent  from  Mary- 
land ;  Paul  Crawford,  a  lawyer  from  Wilmington,  Del. ;  and  Dr.  S.  Lap 
Jung,  parent  and  member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Excep- 
tional Children,  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  panel   33 

Hlckey,  Peter,  Proctor,  Vt.,  senior  at  the  Orter  Valley  Union  High  School 
in  Brandon,  Vt   334 

Hoffmeyer,  Ben  E.,  executive  director  of  the  Amerfcan  Schooff or  the  Deaf' 
West  Hartford,  Conn   443 

Hourihan,  Rev.  Msgr.  John  P.,  executive  director.  Speech'  &'  Hearing 
Diagnostic  Center,  Mt.  Carmel  Guild,  New  Jersey   294 

Katz,  Hon.  Bennett,  State  senator  from  the  State  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  State  of  Maine  106th  Legislature   352 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  .  340 

Klebanoflf,  Lewis,  Dr.,  assistant  commissioner,  Massachusetts  Department 

of  Mental  Health   432 

V  Prepared  statement  50q 

Liederman,  David,  director,  Massachusetts  Office  of  Cliildrenllll  425 

Prepared  statement   4^1 

Melander,  Robert  G.,  chairman.  Advisory  Council  on  Special  Education  to 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education   503 

Miller,  Raymond,  Spencer,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Worcester  Area'Associa" 
tion  for  Retarded  Children   403 

Ohrtman,  William  F.,  director.  Bureau  of  Special  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Pennsylvania,  and  president.  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Special  Education   214 

Pace,  Dr.  Sal,  representing  the  American  Teaching  &  Hearing  Associ- 
ation   447 

Pratt,  George  T.,  president  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampn 
ton.  Mass   445 

Randolph,  Hon.  Jennings,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia—  22 

Rice,  Dr.  Joseph  P.,  associate  commissioner  for  special  education  for  the 

Commonwealfh  of  Massachusetts   428 

Prepared  statement   464 

Ricci,  Mrs.  Mildred,  West  Long  Beach,  N.J. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hogan 
and  George  Hogan,  Runnemede,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Barbara  Yeach,  Llnwood, 
N.J. ;  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Juliano,  Orange,  N.J.,  a  panel   25 

Ringelheim,  Dr.  Daniel,  director  of  special  education,  ot  New  Jersey;  Dr. 
William  Ohrtman,  director  of  the  bureau  of  special  education,  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  Lantzer;  Ms.  Eunice  Florito;  Dr.  T.  K.  Mullen ;  Robert 
Russell,  Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped ;  and  Dr.  Donald  Carroll   54 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Francis  W.,  a  member  of  the  National  Task  Force  on  the  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States   343 

Shapp,  Hon.  Milton  J.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared 
statement   24 

Sheldon,  Miss  Emily,  Rutland,  Vt,  program  developer  in  children's  rehabili- 
tation center   390 

Smith,  Parihenla,  president,  New  Jersey  Federation  of  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children ;  Howard  Blackman,  chairman.  New  Jersey  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  the  Handicapped;  Hollls  Wyks,  director,  Day 
Schools  for  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired;  Patricia  Koechlln,  New  Jersey 
Association  for  Retarded  Children;  Monsignor  Hourihan,  Mount  Carmel 

Guild,  Newark  ;  a  panel  representing  New  Jersey  organizations   69 

Prepared  statement   289 

Spirou,  Hon.  Chris,  assistant  minority  leader.  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture  458 

Steams,  Robert  B.,  parent  and  member  of  the  Montgomery  County  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Citizens,  Silver  Spring,  Md  ,   116 

Walbridge,  Mrs.  Richard,  parent  from  Vermont   390 

West.  John  R.,  member.  National  Advisory  Board  on  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, prepared  statement   82 
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VI 


Wilber,  Launi  Ann,  Ph.  !>..  representing  the  Xew  York  State  Speech  &  PaKo 


Heariujjf  Association   305 

Wyks.  Hollis-  W..  representing  Council  on  the  I'kliunition  of  the  Deaf, 

Newark,  N.J   300 

Yezek.  Harbiira.  mother  of  a  learning  disabled  chiUl.  accompanied  bv 

Mrs.  Betty  Read  102 

Ziegler.  Martha,  representing  the  Massachusetts  Coalition  for  S>pecial 
Education   441 

.     ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Article,  publications,  etc. : 

•'Amortization  Schednle.s  in  Human  Growth  and  Developments  Invest- 
ments, the  Case  for  Social  Mutation,"  by  Robert  E.  Weber,  Office  of 
Planning.  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education   26S 

An  Act  Kurcher  Regulating  Trograuis  for  Children  Requiring  Special 
Education  and  Providing  Reimbursement  Therefor,  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massaclnisetts    46S 

•'An  Act  Relating  to  Exceptional  Children."  Legislative  Document  No. 

DC5, 106th  Legislature.  State  of  Maine.  1973   353 

Census  and  Expenditure."?  by  the  Commonwealth  Public  School,  Pri- 
vate School,  and  Other  Programs.  Children  and  Adult.s  with  Si)ecial 
Needs,  July  1.  1960  to  October  1,  1072,  by  Martha  Flaslitase  and 
John  M.  McGilvray   4$9 

"Dad's  Struggle  Win.s  Sohool  for  Disturbed  Child."  by  Monica  Maske.  09 

**Man  Has  Created  a  World  in  Which  Mankind  Itself  is  the  Crucial 

Environment."  Ijy  Phillip  M.  Ha  user   271 

•'Project  on  Cbissilication  of  Exceptional  Children:  Public  School  Sys- 


tem Task  Force:  The.  Intellectually  and  Behaviorally  Handi- 
capped.'* by  OUver  L.  Hurley.  University  of  Georgia  

••Proposal  for  Federal  Revenue  Sharinj:  for  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children,*'  preparwl  for  the  Maryland  Board  of  Educ;ation 

by  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education   220 

^'Special  Education  in  the  Inner  City :  The  Social  Implications  of 
Placement,"  by  OUver  L.  Hurley,  Ye.shiva  University,  from  the 
'•Placement  of  Children  in  Special  Cbi.se.s  for  the  Retarded:  Back- 
ground Position  Papers."  March  7-10,  1071.  Tjake  Arrou-head.  CaUf- 
"The  Six-Hour  Retarded  Child.'*  spon.sored  by  the  Pre.sident'.«<  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Retardation  and  Bnreaii  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Office  of  Etlu cation.  U.S.  Department  of  He^ilth,  Education, 

and  Welfare  

Worcester  Area  Association  for  Retarded  Children^  Inc.,  Inquiry  into 
Spencer  Special  Education  Projirram — Sunnnary  of  Activities  to 


Date   412 

Communications  to:  . 

Randolph.  Hon.  Jenning.s.  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, from  S.  I.up  Jung,  chairman.  Advisor>'  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children.  State  of  Delaware.  April  4.  1973  (with  enclosure)   252 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  from  Joseph HrV.  Kern»  co- 
ordinator of  services  for  exceptional  children,  Department  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Services.  Augusta.  Maine,  May  2,  1073   480 

Senate  Suhcomiuitee  on  tlUt  Handicapped,  froni  iNIr.  and  Mr.s.  James 
Hogaii,  Jr..  April  2.  1073   101 

Williams.  Hon.  Harrison  A.,  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  from : 

Ball.  Neil,  executive  director.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associntiou 
of  New  Jer.^e.v.  April  0,  1073   2G0 

Beadleston.  .Alfred  N..  president,  .senate.  Monmouth  County,  fifth 
senate  di.strict.  Red  Rank.  N..T.,  May  7.  1073__   94 

Caliill.  AVilliam  T..  Governor,  State  of  New  .Tersev.  Sept<*niber  27. 
1072    175 

Cr.'^l)iel.  Edward  .T..  minority  leader,  New  Jei'sey  Senate.  April  5, 

  02 

Me.^kill.  Thomas  J..  Governor,  State  of  Connecticut.  April  2.5. 1073^  451 

September  12.  1073     4.52 

Ricci.  :Mildred,  West  Long  Beach.  N.J..  April  4.  1073   07 

Shapp,  Milton  J.,  Governor.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  September  22,  1972_  96 
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EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN,  1973 


MONDAY,  APRIL  9,  1973 

U.S.  Sexatk, 

SuBCOMMm'EE  ox  THE  HaXDICAPPED 
OF  THE  CoxCMn-TKE  OX  LaBOU  AXD  PuBI.IO  WelfARE, 

The  stibconimittoe.  met  at  10  a.iii.,  iit  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild,  New- 
ark, Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  presiding  pro  tempore. 

Present:  Senator  Williams. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe,  profes- 
sional staff  menil)er;  Nik  Edes,  associate  counsel;  Lisa  ^yalker,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  and  Roy  H.  Millenson,  minority  professional 
staff  member. 

^  Senator  WiLMAMs.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  indeed  to  call  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  tlie  Handicapped  to  order  for  tlie  hearing  today  in 
Afount  Cannel  Guild.  I'm  sure  we  all  share  the  good  feeling  of  being 
here  in  this  phice  tliat  means  so  muclrto  so  mnnv  people.  Monsitrnor 
Dooling  is  our  host,  and  we  are  most  grateful,  Monsignor  Dooling, 
for  thi?  and  for  all  tJiat  you  mean  in  the  efforts  to  help  handicapped 
people. 

Monsignor  Dooling  is  the  director  of  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild, 
wliich  has  over  70  facilities  in  northern  New  Jer.sey.  These  facilities 
include  the  Momit  Carmel  Guild  Diagnostic  Center,  where  we>  are 
right  now,  a  school  for  brain-injured  children,  which  is  across  the 
street,  and  a  rehabilitation  centei*,  which  is  also  here  in  Newark. 

Monsignor  Dooling,  again  bur  great  appreciation  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MSGR.  JOSEPH  DOOLING,  DIRECTOR,  MOUNT 
CARMEL  GUILD,  NEWARK,  N.J.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MSGR.  JOHN 
HOURIHAN  AND  MSGR.  RICHARD  McGUINNESS 

Monsignor  Doolixg,  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  are  very  happy,  of 
course,  to  welcome  you  as  the  chaii-man  of  this  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  all  the  staff'  that  has  accompanied  you  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
guests  who  have  come,  who  I  ani  sure  are  going  to  be  able  to  give  much 
in  the  way  of  input  to  these  hearings. 

Monsignor  McGiiinncss  and  Monsignor  Hourihan  are  seated  here 
at  the  table,  too,  and  Monsignor  Hourihan  says  I'm  to  talk  for  them. 
It's  impossible  for  me  to  e\-er  be  able  to  match  their  flow  of  language, 
and  especially  Monsignor  McGuinness,  whom  everybody  knows  can 
talk  fa.ster  than  our  brains  can  receive  the  messages  that  he  gives. 

But,  Senator,  we're  very  happy  that  yon  have  chosen  Mount  Carmel 
Guild,  because  it  also  gives  us  an  opportmiity  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation to  you  for  the  intere.st  that  you  have  manifested  in  so  many  of  the 
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programs  for  the  handicapped.  I'm  sure  that  these  hearings  are  going 
to  be  very  productive. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Monsignor  Dooling.  I 
would  feel  our  hearing  would  bo  incomplete  if  your  colleagues  didn't 
say  hello  to  everybody  here,  and  to  the  Senators  who  will  be  reading 
this  record  back  in  Washington. 

Monsignor  Hourihan.  Monsignor  Dooling  and  I  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington  2  years  a^c  as  a  team,  and  almost  looked  like  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van at  that  particular  time,  and  we  were  very  much  impressed  with 
the  receptivity  of  the  men  who  are  Senators  sitting  on  committees  in 
Washington,  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  that  they  give  to  gener- 
ating legislation.  It  is  really  a  great  honor  for  us  to  l)e  here  with 
Senator  Williams,  because  he  personiiies  the  image  that  we  have  of 
these  men  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  working  for  your  chil- 
dren and  we  are  all  with  him. 

Monsignor  McGuinness.  I-m  just  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you, 
and  I'm  sure  the  meeting  will  be  verv  productive.  We  are  all  involved 
m  the  effort  to  have  the  best  possible  care  for  handicapped  children, 
and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  means  of  getting  better  and  better  programs 
together. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  we  certainly  share  that  view,  and  I  thought 
it  more  than  symbolic  that  we  meet  here.  All  that  you  do  is  an  example 
that  can  be  used  by  others. 

So,  without  further  ado,  I  would  like  to  place  our  legislation  before 
the  group  that  are  gathered  here.  We  have  witnesses  from  many  places. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  regional  hearings  on  S.  6,  the  Edu- 
cation  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act." 

At  this  point  I  order  printed  the  text  of  the  bill, 

[The  text  of  the  bill,  S.  6,  follows :] 
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IN  TUT?  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  4, 1973 

Mr.  Williams  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr.  Biblb, Mr.  Bhookb,  Mn  Ganno.v, 
Mr,  Chiles,  Mr.  IFart,  Mr.  Houjnqs,  Mr.  Huohes,  Mr.  Humph  fey,  Mr. 
Javtw,  Mr.  Kenxjedy,  Mr.  Mc<iEe,  Mr.  Magnusox,  Mr.  Mokdalr,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Pastdre,  Mr.  IVxl,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  introduced  the  following  bill ; 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubHc 
Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  provide  fiuancial  assistance  to  the  States  for  improved 
educational  services  for  handicapped  children. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
H  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  All  Handi- 

4  capped  Children  Act". 

5  STATEMENT  OF  PXTKPOSE 

(»        Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

7  ( 1 )  there  are  more  than  seven  million  han^eapped 

H        children  in  the  United  States  today; 

(2)  dose  to  60  per  centum  of  these  children  do  not 

II 
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1  receive  appropriate  educational  services  wJiicli  would 

2  enable  them  to  have  full  equality  of  opportunity; 

3  (3/  one  million  of  tliese  children  are  excluded  en- 

4  tirely  from  the  public  school  system  and  will  not  go 
^  through  the  educational  process  with  tlieir  peers; 

^  (4)  the  States  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  this 

7.  education  for  all  h<nidi<*apped  children;  hut  arc  operating 

8  under  iuereasingly  constrauied  fiscal  rcsouvccs ;  thcretoro, 

9  (b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  insure  that  all  handi- 

10  capped  cliildren  have  available  to  them  not  later  than  1976 

11  a  free  appropriate  public  education,  to  insure  thafc  the  rights 

12  of  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  or  guardian  are 

13  protected,  to  relieve  the  fiscal  burden  placed  upon  the  States 

14  and  localities  when  they  provide  for  the  education  of  all 

15  handicapped  children,  and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 

16  to  educate  handicapped  children, 

17  DEFINITIONS 

18  Sec.  3,  As  used  in  this  Act- 
io (1)  the  term  "handicapped  children"  means  men- 

20  tally  retarded,  hard-of-hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired, 

21  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  distiu-bed, 

22  crippled,  or  other  health-impaired  children,  or  children 

23  with  specific  learning  disabilities  who  hy  reason  tlicreof 

24  require  speeial  education,  training,  and  related  services; 
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(2)  the  term  '^Commissioner''  meims  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education; 

(3)  the  tenn  ''per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped 
children"  means,  for  any  State,  the  aggregate  current 
expeudituro  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  ihc  fiscal 
ycnr  for  which  tlie  computation  is  uiado,  of  nil  k)cal  edu- 
calional  ngi'm-ies  hi  {hid  Slalo,  pins  nny  direct  current  ex- 
penditure hy  the  State  for  the  operation  of  any  such 
agency  for  handicapped  children,  and  the  additional  cost 
to  the  State  or  local  educational  agencies  within  that 
State  for  the  provision  of  education  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  homes,  institutions,  and  other  agencies  other  than 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  handicapped  children  in  attendance 
daily  to  whom  such  agency  has  provided  free  appropriate 
public  education,  and  such  expenditure  shall  not  include 
an}'  financial  assistance  received  under  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act,  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  Federal  financial 
assistance ; 

(4)  the  .tcnii  *'por  pupil  cxpcnditee  for  all  otlicr 
children"  moans,  for  any  State,  tlie  aggregate  current 
expenditure  during  the  fisc?il  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made,  of  all  local  edu- 
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1*  cational  agencies  in  that  Staie,  plus  any  direct  current 

2  expenditure  by  the  Slate  for  opcmtlon  of  any  such 

3  agency  for  all  other  children  not  included  ui  the  doter- 

4  mination  made  under  paragmph  (6)  of  this  section, 

5  divided  by  tlie  aggregate  number  of  all  other  children  in 
^  attendance  daily  to  whom  such  agency  has  provided  free 
7  Appropriate  public  education,  and  such  expenditure  shall 

not  include  any  financial  assistance  received  under  the 

^  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 
any  other  Federal  financial  assistance ; 

^1  (5)  the  term  **free  appropriate  public  education" 

12  means  education,  training,  and  related  services  which 

33  shall  be  provided  at  public  expense,  under  puWic  super- 

14  vision  and  direction  and  without  charge,  and  meeting  the 

15  standards  of  the  State  educational  agency,  which  sh?  fi 

16  provide  an  appropriate  preschool,  elementary,  or  second- 

17  ary  school  education  in  the  applicable  State  and  which 

18  is  provided  in  conformance  with  an  individualized  writ- 

19  ten  program ; 

20  (6)  the  term  *'State"  means  each  of  the  several 

21  States,  the  District  of  Columbiis,  the  Commonwealth  of 

22  Puerto  Kico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 

23  lands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands ; 

24  (7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency''  means 

25  the  State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer 
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1  prinjarily  responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  public 

2  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools,  or>  if  there  is  no  mch 
^  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the 
4  Governor  or  by  State  law  ; 

^  (8)  the  term  'Mocal  educational  agency"  means  a 

6  public  board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  legal- 

7  ly  constituted  within  a  State  for  either  administrative 

8  control  or  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
^  for  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 

1^  county,  township,  school  district,  or  other  political  sub- 
division  of  a  State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 

^2  tricts  or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  sec- 

14  ondary  schools,  and  such  term  also  includes  any  other 

15  public  institution  or  agency  having  administrative  con- 
Hi  trol  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
17  school;  and 

28  (9)  the-  term  "individualized  written  program" 

19  means  a  written  educational  plan  for  a  child  developed 

20  and  ngreed  upon  jointly  by  the  local  educational  agency, 

21  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  child  and  the  child  when 

22  appropriate,  which  includes  (A)  a  statement  of  the 

23  child's  present  levels  of  educational  performance,  (B)  a 

24  statement  of  the  long-range  goals  for  the  education  of 

25  the  child,  and  the  intermediate  objectives  related  to  the 
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1  attainment  of  such  goals,  (0)  a  statement  of  the  specific 

2  educational  services  lo  be  provided  to  such  child,  (D)  the 

3  projected  date  for  initiation  and  anticipated  duration  of 

4  sucli  services,  and  (E)  objective  criteria  and  evaluation 

5  procedures  and  schedule  for  determining  whether  intcr- 

6  mediate  objectives  are  being  achieved. 

7  AUTHORIZATION 

8  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Comnaissioner  is  authorized  to  make 

9  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
.^0  States  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education  for 

11  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  sec- 

12  ondary  school  levels. 

1^  (b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 

14  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30, 

15  1977,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  canying  out  the 

16  purposes  of  this  Act. 

17  BASIC  grants:  amount  AND  ENTlTLEMliJNT 

18  Sec*.  5.  (a)  (1)  From  the  Hums  appropriated  pursuant 

19  -to  section  4  of  this  Act  for  eacli  fiscal  year,  each  State  is 
26r^'entitled  to  an  amount  wliicli  is  equal  to  the  amount  by  wliicli 

21  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped  children,  aged 

22  three  to  tv/cnty-onc  3'ears,  inclusive,  exceeds  the  per  pupil 

23  expenditure  for  all  other  children,  aged  five  to  seventeen 

24  years,  inclusive,  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
2i  schools  in  that  State,  multiplied  by  the  Federal  share 
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1  specified  in  section  8(a)  (2)  for  each  handicapped  child  for 

2  which  the  State  is  providing  iTee  appropriate  public  educa- 

3  tion  during  the  cun*ent  fiscal  year.  Funds  so  allotted  shall  be 

4  used  by  the  State  to  initiate,  expand,  and  improve  educational 

5  services  for  handicapped  children  in  conformance  with  a 

6  State  plan. 

(2)  The  per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped  chil- 
S   dren.  aged  three  to  twenty-one  years,  inchisive,  and  the  per 
-  ^   pupil  expenditure  for  all  other  children,  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen  years,  inclut^ive,  in  any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Conuni^Vioner  oa  the  ba^sis  of  the  most  recent  datti  availaJble 
^2  to  hini. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  entitlement  under  sub- 

14  section  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  dcter- 

15  mines  will  not  be  required,  for  the  period  such  entitlement 

16  is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 

17  be  available  for  reallotinent  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 

18  during  such  period  as  the  C(nnniissioner  nmy  fix,  to  other 

19  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  entitlements  to  such 

20  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  sitch  year,  but  with  such 

21  propo^tioiiate  amount  for  any  of  sucli  other  States  being 

22  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Com- 

23  missioner  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 

24  for  such  period  for  canying  out  such  portion  of  its  State  plan 

25  approved  under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
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1  shall  be  similarly  reallutted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 

2  tionate  amounts  are  not  so  redueed.  Any  amount  rcallotted 

3  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 

4  part  of  its  entitlement  under  subsection  (b)  for  sueh  year. 

5  ^  ELIGIBILITY 

^>  Sec.  6.  (a) .  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  demonstrate  to  the  Com- 

8  missioner  that  the  following  conditions  are  met. 

^  (1)  A  State  has  in  effect  a  policy  that  assures  all  kandi- 
capped  children  the  right  to  a  free  appropriate  public 
education, 

^2  (2)  The  State  has  a  plan  which  details  the  procedures 
and  implementation  strategies  for  insuring  that  a  free  ap- 
14  propriate  public  education  will  be  available  for  all  handi- 
35  capped  children  within  the  State  not  later  than  1976,  and 
10   which  includes  a  detailed  timetable  for  aecomplishmg  sueh 

17  a  goal,  and  tlie  necessary  facilities,  persomiel,  and  services. 

18  (3)  The  State  has  made  adequate  progress  in  meeting 

19  the  timetable  of  its  plan. 

20  (4)  Each  local  educational  agency  in  the  State,  will 
.21   maintain  an  individualized  written  program  for  each  handi- 

22  capped  cliild  and  review  at  least  annually  and  amend  when 

23  appropriate  with  the  agreement  of  the  parents  or  guardian 

24  <rf  the  handicapped  child;  that  in  the  development  of  the 

25  individualized  written  program,  parents  or  guardian  are 
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1  affon^ed  due  process  procedures  which  shall  include:  (A) 

2  prior  notice  to  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child  when  the 

3  local  or  State  educational  agency  proposes  to  change  the 

4  educational  placement  of  the  child,  (B)  an  opportunity 

5  for  the  parents  or  guardian  to  obtain  an  impartial  due  proc- 

6  ess  hearing,  examine  all  relevant  records  with  respect  to  the 

7  classification  or  educational  placement  of  the  child,  and  ob- 

8  tain  an  independent  educatio3>al  evaluation  of  the  child,  and 

9  (C)  procedures  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  child  when  the 

10  parents  or  guardian  are  not  known,  miavailable,  or  the 

11  child  is  a  ward  of  the  State,  including  the  assignment  of  an 

12  individoal,  not  to  be  an  employee  of  the  S!»te  or  local  edu- 

13  cational  agency  involved  in  the  education  or  care  of  children, 

14  to  act  as  a  surrogate  for  the  parents  or  giiardian;  and  that 

15  when  the  parents  or  guardian  refuse  to  agree  to  the  provi- 
1(5  ':  sions  of  the  individualized  written  program,  that  the  deci- 
17  sions  rendered  in  the  impartial  due  process  hearing  are 
Ig  binding  on  all  parties  pending  appropriate  administrative 

19  or  judicial  appeal. 

20  (5)  Tests  and  other  evaluation  procedures  utilized  for 

21  the:piurpoBe  of  classifying  children  as  handicapped  are  ad- 

22  ministered  so  86  not  to  be  lucially  or  culturally  discrirai- 

23  natory. 

24  (6)  To  the  maxinmm  extent  appropriate,  handicapped 

25  children,  including  children  in  public  or  private  institutions 
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1  w  other  cai\^,  facilities,  aro.  educated  with  cMldreu  who  are 

2  not  liaudicapped,  and  that  special  classes,  separate  schooling, 
or  other  reino\.ul  of  handicapped  cliildreu  from  the  reguhir 

•1  educational  environment  occurs  only  when  the  nature  or 
seventy  of  the  handicap  is  such  that  education  in  regular 
^   classes  with  the  use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services 
^   cannot  be  achieved  satisfaetorily. 

S  (7)  An  advisory  panel  broadly  representative  of  in- 
^   dividuals  involved  or  concerned  with  the  education  of 

1^  handicapped  children,  including  teachers,  parents  or  guard- 
ian  of  handicapped  children,  administrators  of  progi^nis  for 

1-   handicapped  children,  and  handicapped  individuals,  has  (A) 

1^  advises  the  State  educational  agency  of  unmet  needvS  within 
the  State  in  the  education  of  handicapped  children,'  (B) 
assists  the  State  educational  agency  m  determining  priorities 
within  the  State  for  educational  services  for  handicapped 
children.  (C)  reviews  the  Stnte  plan  and  reports  to  the 
State  educational  agency  and  the  pubKc  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  implementation  of  the  pJan  and  recommends 
needed  amendments  to  the  plan,  (D)  comments  on  any  rules 
or  regulations  proposed  for  issuance  by  the  State  regarding 

'•^^  the  education  of  handicapped  children  and  the  procedures  for 
distribution  of  funds  under  this  Act,  and  (E)  assists  the 
St^to  in  developing,  conducting,  and  repoiting  the  evalua- 
tioii  procedures  required  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 
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1  (8).  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  and 

2  location  of  handicapped  children  in  the  State  who  arc  en- 

3  rolled  in  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  provi- 

4  sion  is  made  for  the  participation  of  such  children  in  the 

5  program  assisted  or  can'ied  out  under  this  Act. 

^  (9)  Federal  funds  made  avaihible  under  this  Airt  will  be 
SO  used  as  to  supple-ment  and  incre4\se  the  level  of  State  and 

8  local  funds  expended  for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 

^  dren  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State  and  local  funds. 

10  (10)  The  State  edueationnl  agency  will  he  the  sole 

11  agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the  preparation  and 

12  administration  of  the  State  plan,  and  that  all  educational 
1^^  programs  for  handicapped  children  within,  the  State  will  be 

14  supervised  by  the  persons  respon^^ible  for  educational  pro- 

15  grams  for  handicapped  children  in  the  State  educational 
1(5  agency  and  shall  meet  educational  standards  of  the. State 

17  educalional  agency. 

18  (11)  The  State  has  identified  all  handicapped  children 

19  with  the  State  aud  maintains  a  list  of  the  local  educational 

20  «ffency  within  the  State  responsible  for  the  education  of  each 

21  such  child  (whether  the  child  remains  in  the  area  served  by 

22  .  the. local  educational  agency  or  is  sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction 

23  for  ser\dces),  the  location  of  the  child,  and  the  services  the 

24  child  receives. 

25.  (b)  Any  State  meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  set 
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1  forth  in  subsection  (a)  and  desiring  to  participate  in  the  pro- 

2  gram  under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  an 

3  application  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 

4  accompanied  by  such  infomation  as  h«  deems  necessary. 

5  Each  such  application  shall — 

6  (1)   set  forth  programs  and  procedures  for  the 

7  expenditure  of  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this 

8  application,  either  directly  or  through  individual  local 

9  educational  agencies  or  conibinations  of  such  agencies  to 

10  initiate,  expand,  or  improve  programs  and  projects,  in- 

11  eluding  preschool  programs  and  projects,  which  are 

12  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 

13  children  throughout  the  State ; 

14  (2)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  control 

15  of  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  and  title  to  property 

16  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 

17  uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this  Act,  and  that  a 

18  public  agency  wiH  administer  such  funds  and  property; 

19  (3)  provide  for  (A)  making  such  reports  in  such 

20  form  and  containing  such  information  as  the'  Com- 

21  mlssioner  may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 

22  this  Act,  including  reports  of  the  objective  measurements 

23  required  by  paragraph  9  of  subsection  (a),  and  (B) 

24  keeping  such  records  and  affording  siich  access  there- 

25  to  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
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1  the'  eonreotness  and  verification  oi'  such  reports  and 

2  proper  disbursement  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act; 

3  (4)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 

5        as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
^        and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  under  this  Act  to 
the  State,  including  any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
8        4©^1  educational  agencies; 

^  (5)  provide  for  procedures  for  evaluation  at  least 

annually  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children,  in  accordance 
12        with  such  criteria  that  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
pm-suanl;  to  section  7. 

14  (c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an  application  and 

15  any  modification  thereof  which— 

16  (1)  is  submitted  by  an  eligible  State  in  accordance 
.17        with  subsection  1(a )  ; 

18  (2)  compliies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  ; 

19  (3)  provides  for  the  distribution  of  funds  under  this 

20  Act  in  such  a  way  which  reflects  the  relative  percentage 

21  contribution  within  each  State  of  funds  spent  within  the 

22  State  on  education  of  handicapped  children  by  State  and 

23  local  educational  agencies ;  and 

24  (4)  provides  that  the  distribution  of  assistance  un- 

25  der  this  Act  within  each  State  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
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1  consideration  of  (A)  the  relative  need  for  special  ed- 

2  ucational  s<^rvices  in  certain  geographical  areas  within 

3  the  State  as  developed  under  the  State  plan,  and  (B)  the 
^  relative  need  for  special  educational  services  for  certain 
^  subgroups  of  the  population  of  handicapped  children 
^  within  the  Slate  as  developed  under  the  State  plan.  The 
*^  Commissioner  shall  disapprove  any  application  which 
^  does  not  fulfill  all  such  conditions,  but.  shall  not  finally 
^        disapprove  a  State  application  except  after  reasonable 

notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State, 
(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  basic  criteria  to  be 
applied  by  State  agencies  in  submitting  an  application  for 

14  assistan.ce  under  this  Act.  In  addition  to  other  matters,  such 

15  basic  criteria  shall  include — 

16  (1)  unifonn  criteria  for  determining  the  handi- 

17  capped  children  to  be  sei'ved; 

18  (2)  uniform  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  State  in 

19  detennining  categories  of  expenditures  to  be  utilized  in 

20  calculating  State  and  local  expenditures  for  the  eduea- 

21  tion  of  handicapped  children. 

22  EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING 

23  Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  measure  and  eval- 

24  uate  the  impact  of  the  program  authorized  under  this  Act, 

25  and  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  pix)g- 
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1  ress  being  made  townrd  the  goal  of  making  available  to  all 

2  handicapped  children  a  free  apjjroprinte  public  eduoatioa  by 

3  1976.  Such  report  shall  include  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 

4  education  programs  provided  in  accordance  with  individual- 

5  ized  written  programs,  and  shall  hiclude  an  evaluation  of 
^   the  success  or  failure  of  the  State  and  local  educational  agen- 

cies  to  meet  the  long-range  goals  and  intennediate  objectives 
^   for  education,  to  deliver  specific  services  detailed  in  the  in- 
^   dividualized  written  program,  and  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
1^  jected  timefcaible  for  the  dehvery  of  such  services. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  include  hi  the  report 
12   required  by  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)       analysis  of  the  procedures  undertaken  by 

14  each  State  to  insure  that  handicapped  children  are  to  the 

15  maximum  extent  appropriate  educated  with  children 
IG        who  are  not  handicapped,  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of 

17  subsection  (a)  of  section  (6)  of  this  Act; 

18  (2)  au  evaluation  of  the  State's  procedures  for  the 

19  -     institutionalization  of  handicapped  children,  including 

20  classification  and  eommitment  procedures,  services  j)ro- 

21  vided  within  institutions,  and  an  evaluation  of  whether 

22  institutionalization  best  meets  the  educational  needs  of 

23  such  children ;  and 

24  (3)  recommended  clianges  in  provisions  under  this 

25  Act,  and  other  Acts  which  provide  support  for  the 
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1  education  of  handicapped  children  which /will  encour- 
age  education  of  such  children  in  pifblic  preschool,  de- 
nientary  and  secondary  schools  where  appropriate  and 

4        improve  programs  of  instruction  for  handicapped  clnl- 

*'>        dren  who  require  institutionalization. 

^  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Comimssioner  shall  pay  to  each 
8   State  from  its  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  section  3, 
^  an  amount  equal  to  its  entitlement  under  that  section. 
1^         {3)  (A)  From  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to  paragniph 
( 1 )  each  State  educational  agency  shall  distribute  to  each 
^2   local  educational  agency  of  the  State  the  amount  for  which 
1^   its  ap])lication  has  been  approved  except  that  the  aggregate 

14  anionnt  of  such  payment  in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  the 

15  amount  allotted  to  that  State  pursuant  to  section  5(a). 

JG  (B)  To  the  e.vtent  that  any  State  in  which  the  State 

17  educational  agency  is  wholly  or  partially  providing  free  ap- 

18  propriate  public  education  for  handicapped  children,  the 

19  \)rovisi<ms  of  suhpanigiaph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 

20  apply. 

21  (b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share  shall  be  75 

22  per  centimi. 

23  (c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  to  each 

24  Stale  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expt»nded  for  the  proper 

25  and  efficient  performance  of  it?  duties  under  this  Act,  except 
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1  that  the-  total  of  such  payments  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 

2  exceed — 

3  (A)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the  amounts  of 

4  the  grants  paid  under  this?  Act.  for  tliat  year  to  the 
State  educational  agency;  or 

(B).  $75,000,  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of  the  Coni- 

7  nionwcalth .  of  Puerto  Kico,  (iuani,  American  Sanion, 

8  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  racific 
^        Islands,  whichever  is  gi'eater. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
^I  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
^2  subsection. 

1*^         (d)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made  in  advance 

14  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  sucli  installments  as  the 

15  Commissioner  may  determine  necessaiy. 

16  WITHHOLDING 

17  Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 
Ig   notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  State  educational 

19  agency,  finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 

20  stantially  with  any  provision  of  section  6,  the  Commissioner 

21  shall  notify  the  agency  that  payments  will  not  be  made  to 

22  the  State  under  this  Act  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State 

23  educational  agency  shall  not  make  further  payments  under 

24  this  Act  to  specified  local  educational  agencies  whose  actions 

25  or  omissions  caused  or  are  involved  in  such  failure)  until  he  is 
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1  salisRed  that  there  is  no  hngov  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

2  Until  lie  i:s  so  .satisfied,  no  paynioiiis  shall  ))0  made  to  the 

3  State  undor  lliis  Act,  or  jmyrncnis  by  the  Slat(i  educational 

4  agvucy  undLM'  this  Act  sliall.uo  limited  to  local  educational 
•'^   agvncie,s  whoso  actions  did  nol  cause  or  were  not  involved  in 

failure,  as'llie  ease  may  he. 
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Senator  Williams,  This  n^irks  tlio  start  of  a  concerted  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  educational  opportunities — or,  frankly,  and  more 
correctly,  the  lack  of  such  opportunities — for  handicapped  children 
in  this  cbnntry. 

Since  the  time  wlien  I  fii-st  introdncod  similar  legislation  in  tlic 
past  Congress  we  have  witnessed  a  vast  outpouring  of  snpport  from 
those  wlio  best  know  the  problems  and  the  needs.  We  have  received  let- 
ters, telegrams  and  personal  conmients  from  parents,  ap:encies  and 
ororanizations,  and  even  some  connnunication  from  children  them- 
sel\*es.  Snpport  has  also  come  from  the  highest  offices  of  State  govern- 
ments. We  will  place  in  the  hearing  record  endorsements  from  Gov- 
ernor Cahill  of  New  Jersey  and  Governor  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  In 
addition,  we  will  hear  fro  nithe  Eepresentatives  of  those  States  as 
well  as  the  States  01  New  York,  jNIaryland,  and  Delaware  at  our  hear- 
ing today. 

The  need  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped 
we  all  know  is  most  vital  one,  Throughont  our  Nation  there  are  more 
than  7  million  handicapped  children.  Their  fatethe  coui-se  of  their 
lives— depends  upon  the  eomnvitnient  which  this  Nation  is  willing  to 
make  in  providing  education  and  supportive  services. 

Currently,  we  know  that  only  about  40  percent  of  these  7  million 
handicapped  children  receive  an  appropriate  education;  and  a  shock- 
ing 1  million  handicapped  children  are  totally  excluded  from  our 
country's  schools.  In  NeM*  Jersey  we  have  one  of  the  most  conipre- 
iiensive  pieces  of  special  education  legislation,  as  well  as  a  true  com- 
mitment in  this  field.  Yet,  according  to  Office  of  Education  statistics, 
the  fact  remains  that  only  43  percent  0  fall  children  who  should  be 
served  currently  are  being  served  in  our  State. 

Obviously,  we  are  far  shbrt  of:  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
but,  throughout  the  Nation,  States  currently  are  spending  over  $3 
billion  for  these  programs.  We  can't  expect  them  to  carry  much  more 
of  an  additional  burden.  By  comparison,  the  Federal  Goveriiment 
sends  an  additiouiu  $200  million,  most  of  which  supports  ancillary 
services. 

Clearly,  a  much  more  sutetantial  Federal  effort  is  needed,  and  this 
effort  would  represent  an  effort  that  actually  would  amoimt  to  a 
saving  for  our  country.- Estimates  are  that  it  costs  $200,000  to  institu- 
tionalize a  handicapped  person  over  his  lifetime.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  estimated  that  for  the  expenditures  of  about  $20,000  per  child  we 
can  insure  pi'oductive  lives  for  00  percent  of  the  handicapped  young- 
sters in  America.  The.se  to  me  are  compelling  arguments  for  enactment 
of  S.  f>,  the  Education  fo  rAll  TLnulicappod  Childi'ens  Act. 

But  perhaps  most  important  is  that  these  children  have  a  right  to 
appropriate  educational  services.  They  have  the  right  to  believe  and 
to  dream  about  this  country  in  the  same  way  that  any  other  children 
do.  Thoy  have  the  right  to' know  that  this  Nation  will  provide  them 
equal  protection  of  the  law  and  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
and  their  parents  have  the  right  to  know  thnt  their  atenip  o  press 
local  eductaional  agencies  for  appropriate  services  is  not  something 
for  which  thoy  nnist  plead. 

Today  I  look  forward  to  receiving  testimony  from  many  pai'ents 
and  public  officials  who  have  joined  n.s.  Their  information  will  further 
help  us  to  assess  exactly  where  we  are,  where  we  need  to  go  to  insure 
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that  the  right  to  education  for  all  handicapped  children  will  become 
areality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  record  I  will  include  various  statements. 
In  addition  to  a  statement  from  the  Governors  that  I  have  mentioned, 
a  statement  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  Minority  Leader  J.  Ed- 
ward Crabiel,  will  be  included,  as  well  as  from  our  own  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph ;  and  Senator  Javits,  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Statement  of  Senator  Javits 

Because  Senator  Javits  could  not  be  here,  he  has  asked  that  I  read 
his  statement  into  the  record  and  welcome  our  witnesses  and  friends 
from  New  York, 

Senator  Javits  says: 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
which  is  conducting  these  hearings,  I  am  the  ranking  minority  inember 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and,  of  course,  this 
subcommittee  is  a  part  of  the  full  committee. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  and 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  that  Senator  Kandolph 
and  Senator  Williams  have  introduced.  I  wish  to  tender  my  regrets 
that  the  tyranny  of  a  busy  schedule  prevents  my  being  here  today. 
However,  I  shall  read  carefully  the  testimony  being  presented,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  witnesses  from  my  own  State  of  New  York,  This 
testimony  will  prove  most  useful  as  the  parent  committee  deliberates 
on  the  legislation  sent  us  by  the  subcommittee. 

Proper  education  can  help  the  handicapped  child  overcome  the 
effects  of  his  disability,  and  neglect  of  that  education  can  exacerbate 
his  handicap.  With  this  in  mind,  it's  quite  clear  that  our  responsibili- 
ties are  to  the  child.  I  feel  confident  that  these  hearings  and  the  other 
f:s  field  hearings  scheduled  by  Chairman  Williams  will  produce  con- 
structive  results. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  very  important  statement  for  our 
record.  It  indicates  what  should  be  stated,  if  it  is  not  known,  that  this 
legrislation  has  no  partisanship  at  all.  We  have  broad  representation 
of  both  parties  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  sponsors,  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation. 

At  this  point,  we  will  enter  the  prepared  statement  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped,  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, as  though  read. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JENRIHOS  BANPOLPH,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Senator  Randolph.  I  am  gratified  that  the  able  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the  parent  committee 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  is  holding  the  first  of  a  series  of  field  hearings  on  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  in  his  home  state  of  New  Jersey.  Due  to  prior  com- 
mitments, I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  to  hear  the  witnesses  and 
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participate  in  the  sharing  of  information  about  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Senator  Williams  is  an  effective  advocate  of  programs 
for  the  handicapped  and  these  hearings  will  be  of  real  value  to  our 
Subcommittee. 

I  am  well  aware  that  che  Mount  Carmel  Guild,  in  Newark,  site  of 
the  hearing^  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  handicapped — their  education,  training  and  welfare.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Monsignor  Dooling  and  Monsignor  Hourihan,  the 
handicapped  of  this  area  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  variety  of 
services  provided  to  them  at  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild.  The  day  is  long 
past  when  we  hide  our  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children 
from  the  world.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  they  can  and  do  serve 
as  complete  members  of  our  modern  society.  But  they  cannot  become 
participants  in  that  society  until  they  receive  a  full  and  understanding 
education  that  assists  them  to  overcome  specific  problems. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Congress  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
comprehensive  program  for  support  for  educational  programs  and 
services  for  all  handicapped  persons.  While  these  laws  provide  an 
impressive  record  of  enactments  for  research,  professional  training, 
and  development  of  program,  expansion  of  these  education  opportu- 
nities must  be  contiiivied.  Of  the  many  activities  I  have  been  engaged  in 
during  my  service  in  the  United  States  Senate,  nothing  is  more  grati- 
fying than  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  working  for  programs  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  handicapped  Americans. 

Senator  Williams.  At  this  point  we  will  enter  a  letter  from  Governor 
Cahill  of  New  Jersey,  and  statements  of  Governor  Shapp  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  State  Senator  Crabiel,  of  New  Jersey,  minority  leader. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

Letter  Feom  Hon.  William  T.  Cahill^  Govebnob  of  the 
State  of  New  Jebs&t 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  23,  1972,  on  the  subject  of  handicapped 
children. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  expanded  Federal 
assistance  to  states  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  As  you  may 
know  New  Jersey  is  presently  expending  approximately  $84  million  on  such 
educational  programs.  While  we  feel  that  a  good  effort  is  being  made  on  behalf 
of  handicapped  children  In  the  educational  field  in  New  Jersey  at  this  time, 
it  is  also  obvious  that  Federal  aid  will  enable  us  to  improve  program  planning 
and  actually  increase  the  educational  exposure  of  handicapped  children.  Our 
best  estii2ates  Indicate  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  New  Jersey  handicapped 
children  are  presently  'being  served  by  our  existing  l[)rogran\.  Programs,  such  as 
the  one  envisioned  by  your  legislation,  would  enable  us  to  improve  our  position 
and  hopefully  provide  us  with  necessary  funds  to  improve  oat-reach  program  in 
order  to  Identify  and  provide  services  for  all  handicapped  children  within  the 
State. 

The  provisions  w'hlch  pertain  to  determination  of  uniform  criteria  for  the 
identification  of  handicapped  children  to  be  served  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  I  was  delighted  that  the  bill  addressed  itself  to  these  problems. 

I  think  you  might  consider  the  possibility  of  providing,  in  your  legislation, 
for  administrative  funds  to  the  various  state  departments  of  education  to  en- 
able them  to  effectively  carry  out  the  evaluation  requirements  and  the  oversight 
of  program  administration  generally.  Oversight  and  evaluation  are  not  simple 
problems;  without  adequate  fiscal  support  for  these  elements  of  the  program 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  will  be  endangered. 

I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  an  expensive  undertaking  but  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  legislation  of  this  kind  would  be  most  worthwhile,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  funding. 
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Pbeparbd  Statement  of  Hon,  Milton  J,  Shapp,  Governor  of  the  State 

OF  Pennsylvania 

It  is  my  distinct  privilege  to  review  the  legislation,  which  you  recently  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children,  and  its  companion 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Brademas  in  the  House. 

We,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  long  expressed  active  concern  for  our  handicapi)ed 
of  all  ages,  and  because  of  the  public  interest,  the  support  of  the  legislature  and 
the  leadership  in  government,  Pennsylvania's  educational  programs  for  excep- 
tional children  are  among  the  most  progressive  in  the  nation. 

Despite  this  dedicated  and  continuing  effort,  however,  Pennsylvania  dose  not 
have  sufficient  resources  to  educate  every  handicirpped  child,  aa  is  his  right 
under  the  Constitution.  To  realize  this  goal  for  Pennsylvania  will  require  the 
continued  participation  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  In  this  legislation. 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleague.s  for  recognizing  the  need  for  a  national 
commitment  to  this  vital  issue  and  for  proposing  these  bills,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  be  recognized  as  amonj;  the  most  significant  sociiil  legislation  of  our  time. 
I  pledge  to  you  my  personal  support  in  the  interest  of  all  handicapped  children 
throughout  the  nation. 

Pbepabed  Statement  of  State  Senator  J.  Edward  Crabiel,  New  Jersey 
Senate  AIinority  Leader 

The  American  people  have  always  responded  to  challenges  that  are  concerned 
with  human  values.  One  such  challenge  is  the  cause  of  the  handicapped — those 
citizens  with  physical  and  mental  disabilities  who  need  special  education  from 
their  earliest  year.^  in  order  to  develop  their  potential  and  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  society  according  to  their  abilities. 

Legislators  at  the  state  level  have  risen  to  the  .challenge  in  our  own  State. 
Much  has  been  done ;  but  the  job  has  not  been  completed.  Our  State  Department 
of  Education  has  statistics  to  Prove  that  the  number  of  children  participating 
in  special  programs  has  grown  in  the  las:  decade.  Part  of  this  growth  is  due  to 
federal  assistance.  Such  assistance  has  enabled  us  to  recruit  trained  teachers 
for  the  children  through  the  program  of  federal  support  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  handicapped.  Moreover,  the  Handicapped  Children  Early 
Education  Act  has  been  a  pump  primer  for  the  estahllslnnent  of  pre-school 
programs  wherein  the  child  and  the  parents,  during  the  most  critical  years, 
receive  the  attention  needed.  This  Act  wisely  require<I  the  models  funded  with 
federal  monies  to  stimulate  the  State  to  use  their  own  resources  to  increase 
the  number  of  such  programs.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  activity  of  the 
Pre-School  for  the  Deaf  model  in  the  Alount  Caramel  Guild  which  through  the 
parents  and  stafC  h'iis  been  cooperating  with  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
State  Assembly  to  generate  legislation  for  this  very  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  legislators  are  conscious  of  the  riglits  of  the  handicapped  to  the 
right  of  an  education.  This  consciousness  has  been  increased  by  litigation  in 
certain  areas.  ^Moreover,  they  are  conscious  of  the  cost  of  special  education. 
Therefore,  legislation  such  as  that  projwsed  in  the  Senate  through  Bill  S6 
is  important.  This  Bill  which  seeks  to  aid  the  States  in  contributing  to  the 
cost  differential  of  education  of  the  handicapped  and  the  typical  child  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  helping  the  State  do  what  they  want  to  do,  mainly  helping 
the  handicapped.  In  so  doing,  we  are  helping  our  State  because  they  become  con- 
tributing citizens. 

Senator  Willlvms.  We  are  going  to  proceed  as  trroups  here,  with 
panels  from  various  areas  of  concern^  interest,  and  knowledge.  The 
first  panel  is  a  group  of  parents  from  New  Jersey :  Mrs.  Mildred  Ricci, 
from  West  Long  Beach,  N.J. ;  Mr«  and  Mrs.  James  Hogan  and  George 
Hogan,  from  Rnnnemeade,  N.J. ;  Mrs.  Barbara  Yezek  from  Linwood, 
N.J.;  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Jiiliano  from  Orange,  N.J. 

Now,  Mrs,  Kicci,  you  were  the  first  to  appear  here.  Why  don't  we 
make  you  sort  of  chairman  of  the  panel,  and  will  you  please  start  the 
testimony. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MSS,  MILDRED  RICCI,  WEST  LONG  BEACH,  NJ„ 
MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  HOGAN  AND  GEORGE  HOGAN,  RUNNE- 
MEADE,  NJ„  MRS,  BARBARA  YEZEK,  LINWOlOD,  NJ,,  AND  MRS, 
PATRICIA  JULIANO,  ORANGE,  N.J, 

Mrs.  Ricci.  I  would  lirst  like  to  thank  you,  Senator  Williams,  for 
introducing  this  bill.  I  feel  it  is  a  much-needed  bill,  as  a  parent  of  a 
handicapped  child. 

My  son  is  llVo.  and  he's  classified  noneducable  or  trainable  retarded, 
and  the  only  help  I  liave  received  in  the  IIV2  years  is  about  a  year 
and  a  half  of  schooling  through  the  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, At  this  time  he  is  not  attendin<r  any  program  because  he  has 
a  convulsive  disorder,  and  tliey  are  frightened  of  him. 

There-s  really  nothing  for  liim,  the  way  the  law  is  now,  and  I'm 
sui^  there  are  many  others  like  myself.  One  of  the  reasons  I  brought 
niy  daughter  today,  a  nornml  child  who  is  18,  is  a  little  program 
she  has  particii)ated  in  in  school  that  has  l>een  helping  some  of  these 
children,  thi-ough  the  Shogies,  a  club  that  lias  worked  with  autistic 
children  and  has  been  very  helpful.  I  really  feel  that  young  people 
today  can  lielp  in  many  ways  bring  this  ball  along.  They  can  see 
that  some  of  those  children  get  into  regular  education  programs  in 
the  lower  grades  and  in  the  lower  level'.  If  the  normal  child  grows 
up  seeing  these  problems,  I  think  they'll  undei-stand  a  lot  more— 
and  I  think  everybody  wilh 

If  you  grow  up  with  something  like  this,  you  miderstand  a  lot 
more.  My  daughter  has  understood  a  lot  more  than  I  have.  I  feel 
that  young  people  today  can  open  these  cliannels  to  work  with  handi- 
capped people.  Young  people  have  helped  a  great  deal  in  our  com- 
munity and  they  help  us  understand  that  handicapped  children  can 
benefit  enormously  from  assistance. 

Senator  Whxiams,  Tm  glad  you  made  this  last  point. 

li«'<^J-  hearings  2  weeks  ago  and  Tony  Curtis,  from  the  movies,  "was 
a  witness.  He  l)as  two  youngsters  who  have  learning  disabilities.  It 
impressed  nie  at  tliat  hearing  tliat  if  there  were  an  introduction  to 
average  youngsters  of  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  those 
who  have  handicaps,  it  would  be  very  helpful  all  the  way  around,  good 
for  them,  and  also  helpfid  and  good  iov  those  who  they  will  be  asso- 
ciated with,  I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it 

Mrs.  RicCT.  I  feel  it  is  true,  and  I  feel  the  government  should  help 
niore  with  programs,  scholarships,  and  things,  for  these  people  to  go 
into  this  field.  That's  vvhy  i  endorse  spending  more  money  for  handi- 
capped, I  know  it  w^ill  bring  in  more  people,  more  children,  bec^iuse 
it  will  throw  open  program's  for  them  to  help  our  children,  and  I 
think  in  the  long  run  everyone  will  benefit  from  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  that  we're  here  in  Newark,  I  w^ould  like 
to  comment  on  a  heroine  of  mine,  Cathy  Damio — whose  parents  and 
family  arc  well  known  hero  in  New  Jersey.  She  is  a  teacher  of  deaf 
youngsters  in  Maryland,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  young  person  as 
completely  fulfilled  and  happy  in  life  as  she  is,  and  part  of  it  flows 
from  this  gi^eat  attention  to  deaf  youngsters. 
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Mrs.  Hogan,  you  have  come  a  long  way,  from  Runnemeade.  It's 
a  lon^  ride.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here. 

Mrs.  HooAN.  Well,  we  appreciate  you  bringing  this  hearing  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

My  son  was  birth  damaged,  and  retarded.  He  was  hurt  academically, 
not  socially  when  they  had  no  place  for  him  in  the  elementary  school. 
There  was  a  long  waiting  list  in  Camden.  He  went  to  parochial  school 
for  8  yeai*s,  and  only  learned  what  he  could  pick  up  orally.  Then  it 
was  time  for  him  to  go  to  high  school,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  place. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  told  us  that  at  Triton  Regional  High  School 
there  was  a  special  education  class  for  his  type.  He  started  over  there, 
and  we  were  amazed  at  what  he  picked  up.  They  had  books  there  that 
\vo\i\d  teach  him  how  to  use  services  in  everyday  living,  like  super- 
markets, ahd  gas  stations,  and  things  like  that. 

He  went  from  classroom  to  classroom  like  the  normal  children.  He 
went  into  sports,  and  the  school  made  him  the  manager.  He  got  such 
a  reputation  that  other  coaches  wanted  him  to  go  to  their  schools  and 
coach  them.  He  went  away  on  weekends  to  the  tournaments  and  things 
like  this.  He  learned  to  take  inventory  of  equipment  and  equip  his 
boys. 

School  was  finished  after  4  years,  and  he  had  wonderful  instructors 
that  taught  him  to  be  reliable. 

Then  a  man  up  the  street  got  him  a  job.  He's  now  working  at  New 
Jersey  Wirestitcning  Co.  He^s  been  working  there  6  years.  His  train- 
ing in  learning  to  take  care  of  equipment,  and  all,  is  helping  him  now 
do  the  work  that  he's  doing.  We  figure  he  has  paid  back  $3,400  in 
income  taxes,  so  he  now  has  benefited  the  people. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  you  learn  of  me  school  that  made  the 
difference? 

Mrs.  HoGAJT.  Someone  told  us  that  they  were  starting  a  program 
in  the  high  school.  It  was  started  that  year  when  he  was  ready  for 
first-year  hi^h  school. 

Senator  Williams.  In  Runnemeade  ? 

Mrs.  HoGAN.  Yes.  They  told  us  that  th^y  were  starting  a  school 
over  there,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  called  the  principal, 
and  she  said,  "Bring  your  son  over,  and  come  over  right  away,"  and 
he  started  that  day. 

And  he  got  so  that  the  next  year  when  the  other  boys  and  girls  would 
come,  they'd  be  upset,  and  he'd  be  the  one  to  explain  to  them  and  calm 
them  down,  and  show  them,  the  boys  or  girls,  what  the  program 
offered  them. 

Senator  Wiluams.  What  had  been  his  education  prior  to  that? 

Mrs.  HooAN.  He  only  had  8  eight  years  parochial  school,  going  from 
grade  to  grade,  absorbing  what  he  could,  going  along  with  his  age,  not 
his  ability. 

Senator  Williams.  When  did  this  special  attention  and  program 
in  the  Runnemeade  Hi^h  School  start  ? 
Mrs.  HooA^r.  It  would  be  1962. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  schools  that  do  any- 
thing similar  to  this  ? 

Mrs.  HooAN.  I  didn't  hear  of  any,  no.  Now  they-re  starting  more  in 
our  area. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  now,  this  is  exactly  the  objective  of  this 
WiRlation. 
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Mrs.  HoGAN.  Yes.  Because  without  it  he  might  have  just  been  sitting 
around  the  house,  wondering,  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with  my  time?" 
Now  this  way  he  is  making  his  living,  he's  paying  for  his  own  hospital 
bills,  his  clothing,  and  he's  supporting  his  different  governments  with 
income  taxes.  And  he's  now  able  to  give  out  instead  of  taking.  Other- 
wise he  might  have  had  to  go  on  welfare  or  liis  father's  social  security, 
or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I'm  very  happy  to  have  you  here  this  morning, 
George.  Are  you  taking  a  day  off  work  ? 

George  Hogan.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  if  you  need  any  official  letter  from  us,  we'll 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  you,  if  there's  any  problem  back  at  the  shop. 

George  Hogan.  Well,  no,  because  the  foreman  knows  me.  He  let  me 
tell  my  boss,  and  the  boss  let  me  olf  for  today. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  good. 

Do  you  have  anything  further  you  want  to  say  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  other  Senators  who  will  be  reading  this  but  who  couldn't  be  here 
today  ? 

George  Hogan.  Well,  yes. 

It's  obvious  that  all  my  kind,  like  me,  what  they  want,  you  know, 
is  to  learn  more.  The  more  they  learn,  like  the  experience  I  had, 
it  helped  me  a  lot,  it  could  help  them  out  even  better  than  me.  If 
there's  more  courses  for  kids  to  learn,  this  way  nobody  will  have  any 
problems, 

Mrs.  Hogan.  We'd  like  more  businesses  like  New  Jersey  Wire- 
stitching  to  ffive  them  a  chance,  too. 

George  Hogan.  Like  big  law  companies  give  mentally  retarded  kids 
jobs.  They  don't  have  to  be,  well,  good  jobs.  Like  me,  I'm  maintenance 
engineer.  I  take  care  of  the  whole  place,  take  care  of  the  office.  Any- 
thing that  comes  in,  they  call  me;  anything  they  need,  they  call  me. 
It's  like  I'm  an  all-around  ^ly  in  that  place.  I  crate,  wash  parts,  run 
drill  presses,  and  all  that  bit.  From  the  experience  in  my  shop,  from 
thah  experience  I  know  what  to  do  in  the  machine  shop. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  how  large  a  company  is  New 
Jersey  Wirestitching,  how  many  employees  are  there? 

George  Hogan.  There's  only  about,  say  25. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  is  the  company  ? 

George  Hogan,  It's  up  in  Camden,  on  Second  Avenue. 

Senator  Williams.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  company? 

George  Hogan.  Bill  Storck. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  this  is  exactly  what  ^we  would  like  to  sec 
for  so  many — literally  millions — who  have  not  had  this  educational  op- 
portunity. I  am  glad  to  know  about  New  Jersiey  Wirestitching  and 
all  that  Mr.  Storck  has  done.  One  of  the  things  we  have  been  fighting 
for  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act  is  better  employment  opportunities 
and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  there  are  places  in  my  State  that  are 
leading  the  way.  Thank  you. 

Now,  Mrs.  Yezek,  f rom  Linwood.  We're  well  represented  from  the 
southern  part  of  our  State. 

Mrs.  Yezek.  Yes;  and  actually,  my  experience  with  New  Jersey 
has  been  very  good. 
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I  have  been  Jierc  al.>oiit  yeiu^s,  and  niy  son  is  now  10,  and  wc  did 
not  rciilizii  tlicrc  was  a  problcn)  unt  il  he  sL*irtoil  sc-hool.  AVo  wore  in  tim 
State  of  Virginia  iit  that  time.  He  Inis  always  been  a  very,  very  nervous, 
busy  little  boy,  b\it  we.  didn't  realize  thei'e  was  any  leivruiiAS!;  problem 
associated  ^vith  this,  and  sciioolilays  in  Vir<jfiuia  weni  disastrous, 
because  in  first  (^racle  I  kept  getting  r<»n(irt'.^ — rather,  in  kinderj^arten, 
I  was  getting  reports  that  he  wonldjrt  sit  (k)wn,  he  woiddn't  folloAv 
directions,  and  that  he  wasn't  able  to  do  this,  and  v/asn't  able  to  do 
that.  The  fii*st  grade  was  worr;e.  We  took  bin)  to  doctors  

Senator  Wuj.iams.  Were  you  in  a  large  city? 

Mrs.  Ykzkk.  Wc  were  in  Annandale,  right  outside  of  Washington. 

Wo  took  liiin  to  the  doctor.  He  told  as  it  was  a  "nraturation  lag,''"that 
he  would  outgrow  it,  wliich  of  courjje  was  rid ic\i Ions. 

Senator  Willi.ams,  That  was  a  doctor,  not  an  educator? 

^£rs.  Ykzkk.  That  ^vas  a  doctor,  a  pediatrician. 

We  talked  to  the  principal,  and  he  blamed  it  on  tlie  teacher.  He  said 
she  was  about  ready  to  retire,  and  she  wasn't  flexible. 

I  aske/1  to  have  the  child  seen  by-tho  school  psychologist.  I  was  told 
by  tlio  principal  that  lie  did  not  think  this  was  indicated  M'ith  Michael, 
and  that  anyway,  the  wa.itin.5j:  list  was  several  mouths  long. 

I  y/as  vcj\y  uninformed  at  tJio  ti?ne,  and  so  I  didn't  do  anything,  I 
just  let  it  ride,  and  Michael  grew  more  and  more  frustrated,  and  om^ 
whole  faniily  was  in  trouble  by  this  time,  because  t)ie  Avhole  famil}^ 
was  distranglit. 

Senator  WiuxxMS.  ITow^  many  other  children  are  there? 

Mrs.  Yi-:zEK.  I  have  three  otheV  children. 

AVe  moved  to  New^  Jei-sey  2\<2  years  ago,  and  ilichael  was  rcferi-ed  to 
the  Child  Study  Team  imim<liately .  He  was  given  a  complete  physical 
examination,  Ke  was  tested  educationally,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist and  a  neurologist. 

The  psychiatrist  told  us  that  there  was  little  or  no  emotional  dis- 
turbance, but  tliat  we  could  expect  it  if  he  continued  to  be  fvnstratcd  at 
every  tiu*n.  The  nem-ologist  spent  2i/^  hotirs  explaining  to  my  husband 
and  to  mo  what  minimal  brain  dysfunction  is,  and  how  to  live  with 
a  hyperactive  child. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  relief  we  felt,  because  first  of  all,  we  realized  we 
weren't  doing  something  wrorig — we  weren't  doing  it  to  him,  wo 
weren't  to  blame.  Secondly,  he  had  a  physiological  problem,  which, 
wdiile  it  can't  be  ciu'ed,  it  conld  bo  met  ajid  dealt  wnth. 

He's  not  in  a  special  classi-oom,  he's  still  in  a  regular  classnwm  with 
a  veiT  special  teacher,  and  he's  worVdr^jj;  on  a  learning  prescription  that 
has  be<in  devised  specifically  for  him  to  meet  his  needs.  He's  a  nuich 
happier  little  boy  now,  his  favorite  color  isn't  black  any  longer,  and 
he  and  the  wliole  family  is  back  on  an  even  keel. 

Senator  Wji.ra.\:vrs.  TIow  old  is  he  now  ? 

Mi*s.  Ykzkk.  He's  10  now,  and  we  came  licre  when  he  was  in  second 
grade. 

He'll  always  be — ^liis  developnient  will  always  bo  \nieven,  and  he'll 
always  have  more  frustrations  than  most  })eople,  but  at  legist  now  we 
undei-stand  the  problem,  and  we  can  make  the  way  as  smooth  as 
possible. 

New  Jei-sey  has  l>een  \-ery  good  for  ns  in  another  respect,  in  that  we 
did  meet  Project  Quest,  and  I  have  learned  that  my  child  is  not  a 
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rarity.  One  child  in  six  is  afllictecl  with  some  form  of  learning  disabil- 
ity, and  this  is  not  speaking  of  the  more  severely  handicapjml,  but 
only  the  learning  disabled. 

Children  learn  at  diiTerevit  rates,  and  this  timiuo;  raay  be  veiT  dif- 
ferent. i£y  Michael  has  an  IQ  wtdl  above  normal.  He  is  in  the  fouith 
grade.  He's  readin<j  on  the  ninth  gi'ade  level,  his  math  is  on  a  second 
grade  level,  and  this  is  not  unnsual  with  learning  disabled  childi-en. 
Thoy  do  not  grow  evenly. 

IVe  can't  aft'ord  to  throw  these  children  away  simply  because 
they're  not  able  to  conform  to  the  school,  I  feel  it's  time  the  school 
learned  to  conform  to  meet  the  individual  need  of  these  children.  There 
won't  be  any  learning  disabilities  when  our  schools  Imow  how  to 
meet  individual  needs  rather  than  operating  on  a  group,  and  with  the 
children  having  to  meet  the  school's  needs  rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 

These  children  have  a  lot  of  potential.  There  have  been  a  -lot  of 
famous  i^eople  who  were  learning  disabled.  Winston  Chiirchill  was 
hyperactive;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  M-rote  backward  all  his  life, 

I  should  like  to  recommend  prekindergarten  or  preschool  assess- 
ment to  learn  possible  learning  disability,  because  many  problems,  if 
detected  early,  can  be  remedia^*ed  or  minmiized  by  treatment.  Parents, 
as  well  as  educators,  should  be  allowed  to  initiate  classification  proceed- 
ings. Who  kno\ys  the  child  better  than  those  who  live  with  him? 

May  1  further  suggest  that  parents  be  given  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise a  more  positive  role  in  their  children's  education?  There  should  be 
a  collaboration  oi  significant  adults  in  the  child's  life.  Parents,  as  con- 
sumers of  education,  should  have  more  say  in  the  quality  of  the  product 
their  school  systems  produce. 


These  last  2  years  have  pi'oveu  to  me  that  parents  can  and  do  wish  to 
become  informed  and  involved.  Project  Quest,  an  EPDA  program 
unique  to  South  Jei'sey,  has  undertaken  to  mixing  parents,  teachers, 
and  administrators  in  conference  context,  with  professional  consult- 
ants as  speakers,  and  the  parents  held  their  own  very  well.  They,  have 
taken  the  knowledge  they  gained  and  put  it  to  good  use  within  their 
own  conmumi ties.  This  project  pointed  up  the  need  for  parent  infor- 
mation and  education,  thereby  providing  unique  and  dramatic  shar- 
ing experiences  tor  all  tliose  concerned. 

The  success  of  the  people-to-people  approach  is  veiy  evident  in  my 
conmiunity,  uianks  to  the  127  parents  and  professionals  in  Atlantic 
County  who  have  been  Quest  participants.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  hnplementation  ofl  Senate  bill  6,  provision  will  bo 
made  for  constructive  parent  involvement  and  a  circle  of  communica- 
tion developed  between  home  and  school. 

And  actually,  in  summation,  I  can  only  say  that  New  Jersey  has 
given  my  child  a  new  opportunity,  and  our  family  a  growth  experience 
in  undei'standing,  and  I  hope  Senate  bill  6  can  do  the :  ame  for  many, 
many  others. 

Senator  Wtltjams,  Well,  I  think  that  last  suggestion  is  included  in 
the  bill.  We  liave  provided  that  each  local  educational  agency  in  the 
State  will  maintain  an  individualized  written  program  for  each  handi- 
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capped  child.  There  is  a  provision  that  parents  or  guardians~are-af- 
forded  due  process,  which  inchides — and  you'll  see  it  there — all  of  the 
notice  and  oppoituntty  for  the  pamnt,  the  guardian,  to  obtain  hear- 
ings, examine  records.  We're  striving  there  to  do,  thi'ough  the  legisla- 
tive language,  exactly  what  you're  talking  about. 

If,  before  we  finally  come  to  ultimate  voting  on  this,  if  there  are  any 
other  ideas — obviously  your  experience  would  be  helpful  to  us — ^if 
there  are  any  ways  we  can  improve  this,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
further.  You  have  provided  us  an  excellent  supportive  statement  of 
the  experience  for  our  legislative  effort. 

Now,  Mrs.  Juliano. 

Mrs.  JuuANO.  Thank  you  vary  much.  Senator  Williams. 

I  would  appreciate  and  beg  your  indulgence  if  you  would  alJow  me 
to  read  my  statement,  since  I  learned  of  this  hearing  at  the  last  minute, 
and  I  prepared  a  few  remarks  and  concenis. 

Senator  Williams.  Fine.  Proceed  as  you  vvish. 

Mrs.  JuiJAXo.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Patricia  Juliano,  and  I  live  at  390 
Trem out  Place  in  Orange — a  good  Democratic  city. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  explain  myself  as  a 
parent,  a  citizen,  and  taxpayer,  and  tell  you  what  our  important  con- 
cerns are  to  me. 

I  am  the  mother  of  seven  children,  two  of  whom  are  handicapped. 
One  is  a  16-year-old  son,  Guy,  neurologically  impaired,  and  a  12-year7 
old  multihandicapped,  neurologically  impaired  deaf  daughter,  with  a 
heart  defect. 

My  concerns,  of  course,  are  vocational  and  educational,  particularly 
for  my  daughter,  who  attends  presently  the  communication  disorder 
classes  at  the  Child  Study  Institute  at  Xewark  State  College  in  Union. 
She  has  possibly  1  more  year  in  this  program,  and  tliat  is  it.  There 
is  no  adequate  program  to  which  she  may  continue,  either  education- 
ally or  vocationally. 

I  believe  that  the  handicapped  cliild  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  kind  of 
"thorough  and  efficient"  educational  opportunities,  w^hatever  definition 
that  contains,  as  has  recently  been  attached  to  regular  public  education. 

Handicapped  children  are  always  the  last  on  the  budget  agenda.  Yet, 
they  must  be  properly  educated  so  as  to  avoid  their  becoming  a  burden 
to  our  community.  That  is  to  say,  isn't  it  more  an  advantage  to  have  the 
handicapped  properly  educated  and  .gainfully  employed  than  to  be 
on  the  welfare  rolls?  Either  way  there  is  cost  to  the  community,  but 
it  is  always  so  much  more  beneficial  to  have  the  handicapped  contribu- 
tors to  our  social  economic  system. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  Essex  County  we  must  make  provisions  for 
vocational  and  technical  education  here  at  home,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  deaf,  who,  for  far  too  long  a  time,  have  more  or  \em  l^^.en 
at  the  mercy,  if  you  will,  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Treuf/>n. 
We  cannot  expect  to  send  all  secondary  deaf  youngsters  to  the  resi- 
dential school  for  vocational  and  technical  training  unless  we  are 
attempting  to  develop  another  Willowbrook,  and  there  must  be  a 
determination  of  what  we  are  educating  the  deaf  young  adult  for.  Is 
he  or  she  being  prepared  to  compete  in  the  job  market  as  it  exists  with 
hearing  and  speaking  members  or  are  the  deaf  here  in  New  Jersey 
being  educated  to  compete  only  with  each  other,  which  of  course  is 
rather  significantly  limited. 
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I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  the  Volta  Re- 
view, which  is  the  journal  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association 
for  the  Deaf,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member.  In  it  is  contained  their 
biannual  list  of  deaf  graduates.  I  am  curious  to  Icnow  why  one  name 
does  not  hail  from  the  Katzeiibadi  School  for  the  Deaf  m  Trenton. 
Of  all  the  names  that  are  listed  throughout  the  United  States  not  one 
hails  from  this  particular  school.  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is?  Could 
it  be  that  our  beautiful  State  school,  which  appeal's  to  absorb  so  much 
needed  fimds  for  some  vocational  and  technical  training  of  the  deaf, 
does  not  have  high  school  accreditation?  Is  that  why  we  do  net  hear 
how  many  or  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  State  school  being  suc- 
cessful in  hearing  schools?  As  a  taxpayer  I  am  not  so  sure  I  approve 
of  my  taxes  going  to  support  a  school  which  possibly  cannot  turn  out 
a  student  with  an  accredited  high  school  diploma. 

Since  I  do  not  expect  to  use  the  facilities  in  Trenton  for  my  multi- 
handicapped  daughter,  I  am,  in  truth,  more  interested  in  seeing  to  the 
establishment  of  much  needed  programs  within  our  existing  county 
vocational  school  svstem,  which  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Essex  County  Freeholders,  the  result  of  which  will  hope- 
fully see  the  first,  program  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Essex  County 
vocational  school  system,  a  system  which  is  operated  second  to  none 
in  the  State,  and  accredited,  if  you  will. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Juliano. 

It  impresses  me  that  we  have  had  three  descriptions  which  all  indi- 
cate a  responsive  educational  community  where  you  live,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  perhaps  they  might  be,  if  not  unique,  certainly  not  generally 
the  educational  pattern  we  find  in  all  of  our  communities  here  in  New 
Jersey.  I  don't  know  whether  that's  true  or  not. 

I  did  ask  you,  Mrs.  Hogan,  whether  you  knew  of  any  schools,  and 
you  did  not.  Maybe  there  are  others,  but  you  didn't  know  of  them.  I 
would  think  perhaps  you  might  know  if  it  were  a  general  thing  iu 
Camden  County. 

Mrs.  HoGAN.  There  is  a  sheltered  workshop  where  they  are  working 
with  the  more  severely  retarded  children,  and  they  have  contracts  from 
high  schools  for  repairing  their  equipment,  and  things  of  that  nature, 

EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNrrY- 

Senator  Williams.  Well  now,  as  a  more  general  observation  ques- 
tion, we  have  had  a  profound  court  decision  dealing  with  our  school 
system  here  in  New  Jersey  just  a  week  ago,  within  the  last  week.  It 
didn't  rise  on  a  question  similar  to  cases  involving  handicapped  chil- 
dren that  have  come  up  in  other  States,  but  there  we  get  the  legal  find- 
ing that  handicapped  children  have  rights  under  our  Constitution  to 
an  equality  of  education. 

Do  you  have  any  observations  on  that,  juid  whether  you  feel  we  have 
arrived  at  that  point  where  there  is  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  handicapped  children? 

Mrs.  Eicci.  I  don't  think  tlioy  have  equality.  I  don't  think  there  is 
equality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  clippinfr  here  from  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  from  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  title  is,  "Dad's  Struggle 
Wins  Sohopl  for  Disturbed  Oiild.'' 
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It's  unfortiuiato  to  road  tho  word  "Struggle''  in  tliero,  but  thats 
what  he  did,  and  he  was  a  man  that  was  in  scliooling,  lie  was  a  guidance 
teacher.  His  child  was  considered  nonoduoable,  and  nontrainable, 
which  my  son  is  also,  and  he  liad  to  really  strnggle  and  find  a  loophole 
in  tlie  Beadleston  law  which  entitled  him  to  get  schooling  for  his  child. 
I  have  the  clipping  liero,  if  yon  wouUl  like  to  n^ad  it  fnrther. 

But  that's  the  thing  tlint's  iinfair,  that  one  parent  has  to  strnggle  in 
northern  New  Jersey  and  find  a  way  that  we  all  don't  know^  ubcuit  yet. 

Senator  WiLLiA^Nrs.  I  don't  think  we  have  that  clipping.  Could  we 
have  it  for  our  record,  Mrs.  Ricci  I 

Mrs.  Eicci.  Yes,  you're  welcome  to  have  it. 

[The  article  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  appendix.] 

Sirs.  Yk/kk.  Even  in  the  same  county  ditVerent  school  districts  are 
not  nie(»ting  the  iiecds.  or,  like  our  regional  county  school  in  Cape  May. 
I  belong  to  the  Association  for  Chihlren  with  Learning  Disabilities  irw 
our  area,  and  we  had  a  gentleman  there  from  Avalon  who  moved  from 
Massachusetts  down  here,  and  for  some  reason  thoy  refused  to  educate 
liis  child.  Tliey  claimed  the  child  was  mentally  retarded  and  the 
parents  clainied  he  had  a  neurological  handicap,  and  he  was  not  men- 
tally retarded.  To  my  knowledge,  I  do  not.knoAV  now  Avhethcr  the 
child  is  in  school.  It  has  just  been  a  hassle  evcv  since  they  moved  here, 
which  was  in  July. 

And  our  own  high  school — now,  my  oldest  boy  is  classified  emotion- 
ally disturbed  becau.se  life  with  a  haiulicnpped  cliild,  life  v.'ith  a  hyper- 
active child  is  difficult.  Ourlion.sehold  tendsto  revolve  aromidliim,  and 
tlu!  older  boy  resented  this  and  reiili/.ed  the  child  coukhft  help  it,  so 
he  felt  guilty,  and  he  has  himself  on  a  treadmill.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  high  school  for  tin's  child.  At  this  point,  lie  was  in  school  from 
September  to  November  Ijefore  lie  eA*er  saw  his  gnid;ince  counsellor, 
and  there  is  no  program  being  pro\-idod.  Fortunately,  academically 
he  does  well.  Yet  it's  socially  that  his  probkMiis  are,  he  does  not  make 
friends  . well,  and  he  has  trouble  with  his  peer  groups. 

Mrs.  JuLT.vxo.  I  would  like  to  .say  that  niy  son,  10  yenrs  old,  is  attend- 
ing regular  high  school.  Now,  he  would  liot  be  able  to  have  achieved 
this  had  thez'c  not.  been  the  fnU  coopei*ation  of  our  specitil  services 
depavtnicnt  in  tho  Orange  school  system.  Autl  I  nmst  say,  in  addition 
to  that,  my  son  spent  IS  months  at  the  county  mental  hospital,  in  the 
adolescent  unit,  in  the  l)ehavior  modification  progi-am.  Following  his 
release  from  the  Essex  Ornnty  TTospital  Center,  nnd  in  the  ir.terini 
while  being  in  .scliool  and  waiting  for  connmniity  outpatient  help,  or 
the  community  riiental  hciiith  stu'vice  progr:im,' the  .school  guidance 
department  did  enable  him  to  receive  the  .sor\'ioes  of  tho.  social  Avorker- 
in  school,  to  helji  liim  while  he  was  pla<;ed  on  the  waiting  list  for  an 
extension  of  the  liosj)ital  center,  the  T^ssex  County  Guidance  Center, 
which  provides  services  in  an  outpatient  clinic,  nnd  it  would  .seem  to 
me  that  this  kind  of  program  at  the  guidnnce  mxtov  ought  to  be  ex- 
panded, since  the  waiting  list  is  tremendously  long.  It  could  mean  a 
year  in  waiting  somet,imes.  We  were  n^ry  foi*-tunate  that  my  .son  was 
able  to  move  up  and  l.>e  serA-ed  at  the  guidance  ceutej*.  They  provided 
more  of  a  service. 

Senator  Wji.ltams.  Thank  you.  very  nnich.  You  h.ave  certainly  pro- 
vided us  with  information  that  will  demoustnite  great  need  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  sha  i-ing  tliis  with  us. 
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[The  prepared  stafdmoiits  oT  individual  ^vit•lle.sso^•  nppoar  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Xewnrlc  hearino;.] 

Senator  Wiu.iAjfs.  Wo  hiwct  now  a  gronj)  of  parents  from  our  neigh- 
boring States. 

Mrs.  Joan  TTatt.  iVoin  Sinkinir  Sprinirs.  Pa;  Mr.  Stiinrfc  Brown,  from 
tlie  Pcnnsylvani^i  Asftocintion'for  Eotarded  Cliildrcn;  Mrs.  Martha 
Bernard,  a  jxirent  from  Now  York,  witli  the  Association  for  Brain 
Injnred  Children  accompanied  by,  Ms.  Carolyn  PIcft,  Xew  York  Legal 
Services:  Robert  Stearns,  a  parent  from  ]\£?iryhi]id;  Paul  Crawford, 
a  lawyer  froin  M^ilnn^iinon,  Del.;  and  I>.  S.  Liip  Jung,  a  parent  and 
a  member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  E.^eeptional  Chil- 
dren, from  WiliTiiiigtori.  Del. 

Arcyonall  i)re.«ent  andacconiUed  for? 

Dr.  Juxu.  Can  my  co]npanion5  John  PhiHii)B.  from  the  Governors 
council,  help  me  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Fine.  Shall  wo  start  the  microphone  over  to 
Mrs.  Hatt  and  nun^e  it  acroi^s  as  we  progniss? 

STATEMENT  OP  MRS.  JEAN  HATT,  SINKING  SPRINGS,  PA.;  MRS. 
STUART  BROWN,  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOE  RETARDED 
CHILDREN;  MRS.  MARTHA  BERNARD,  NEW  YORK,  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  ASSOCIATION  POR  BRAIN  INJURED  CHILDREN;  MS, 
.CAROLYN  KEPT,  NEW  YORK  LEGAL  SERVICES;  ROBERT 
STEARNS,  A  PARENT  PROM  MARYLAND;  PAUL  CRAWPORD,  A 
lAWYER  PROM  V/ILMINGTON,  DEL.;  AND  DR.  S.  LUP  JUNG^ 
PARENT  AND  MEMBER  OP  THE  GOVERNOR'S  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL ON  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN,  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  A  PANEL 
OP  PARENTS  AND  PARENT  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW  YORK, 
MARYLAND,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  DELAWARE 

Mrs.  H.vn\  Senntor  Williams.  I  was  am  of  the  fortnnatc  parents 
who  Avcrc  in  the  origiiuil  18  parents  throughout  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  sued  for  the  riglit  to  education  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  class 
action  suit. 

My  daug:htev  is  II  years  old,  a  severely  hyperactive  retarded  child, 
and  at  the  pi-osent  tinie  she  is  in  a  .school  proo-rnni.  My  main  concern 
right  now  is  (lu^  qmility  of  the  ])ron:rani  that  she  is  in.'l  don^t  feel  we 
have,  ejiouii'h  prore.ssio/ials  available,  cuuutoh  consulhiuts  to  work  with 
the  teacher.  1  don't  feel  enou^^h  communication  is  heinnr  clone,  with 
the  parents  conceriiino-  the  program  tlnit  our  children  are  in.  I  would 
like  to  see  nunc  tencliers  l)ein'g  trained  in  the  wav  of  the  severely 
retarded  child. 

I  have  many  co?nnionts  to  make,  and  I  }ia\-e  asked  many  questions, 
and  from  wliat  I  hear  most,  what  I  would  say  is,  we  at 'the  present 
time  don't  know  wliat  to  do  with  Mk»  sr'vorol.y  retarded  child.  Yet  I 
have  .seen  results,  wonderful  results,  with  these  children.  My  daughter 
was  in  Planiburg  State  Scliool  and  Hospital  for  a  year  under  a  grant 
that  thev  had  received  for  hehavioi'  modification,  and  they  have  clone 
tremendous  tJiings  with  my  child,  so  I  know  things  can  be  done  with 
these  children.  And  I  can't 'really  see  why  thi.s  can't  he  true  in  Pcnnsyl- 
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vania.  We  have  got  them  in  school  now,  we  did  win  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  more  being  done  for  the  programs  that  are  being  presented 
to  them.  Otherwise  it's  a  waste  of  money,  and  these  children,  they  just 
don  t  have  a  year  to  lose.  At  the  end  of  a  year  to  decide,  "Well,  we 
liavent  done  exactly  the  right  things  with  these  children  that  could 
have  been  done"  is  as  bad. as  no  program  at  all. 

I  realize  the  school  districts  are  not  familiar  with  severely  retarded 
children,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  money  made  available  to  them  so 
that  they  can  hire  the  professionals  and  the  consultants  to  do  what- 
ever can  be  done  for  these  children. 

IMPLEMENTATION  IN  PJENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Williams.  We  will  come  back,  if  there  is  time,  to  a  little 
more  detail  of  the  lawsuit  that  has  really  changed  things  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  hallmark  or  a  pioneering  action  that  yon  and  your  friends 
brought. 

When  was  the  decision  handed  down? 

Mrs.  Hatt.  October  7,  1971.  This  September  our  children  were  in 
a  regular  school  program. 

Senator  Willlams.  And  now  basically,  following  that,  in  the  new 
opportunities  of  school  attendance,  now  you're  really  concerned  a:bout 
the  substance  of  the  educational  program  that's  offered. 

Mrs.  Hatt.  Yes.  I  don't  think  we  are  really  being  given  the  things 
that  were  said— that  we  would  have  in  our  right  to  education.  I  just 
don't  like  the  idea  that  my  child  cannot  go  to  school  and  come  liome 
and  tell  me  what  she  has  done  that  day. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  ; 

Since  the  court  action  and  its  findings,  in  your  school  system  what 
new  professional  educators  have  been  added  to  the  staff  that  you  know 
of,  those  with  a  specialty  in  dealing  with  tlie  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped children  that  are  now  in  attendance  ? 

Mrs.  Hatt.  Well,  I  do  know  they  did  have  a  Mrs.  Baumgartner 
down,  but  I'm  not  sure  if  thej-e  ai-e  additional  personnel.  They  have 
had  consultants  now,  but  it  hasn't  been  the  way  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
I  mean  a  program  should  be  planned  for  these  children.  We  wei-e  told 
there  would  be  an  individual  prescription  on  each  child,  and  I  have 
asked  for  this,  and  this  has  not  been  done  up  until  the  present  time. 

And  for  instance,  the  children's  teacher  is  a  young  girl  from  college. 
Now,  she  needs  help,  and  I  have  asked  if  she  has  gotten  help  with 
these  severely  retarded  children,  and  comments  have  been  made  that 
she  has,  but  then  T  have  checked  around,  and  there  really  hasn't  been 
that  much  help  made  available  to  her. 

Senator  Williams.  Again,  this  is  what  we-re  directing  onr  legisla- 
tion toward,  the  greater  opportunity  of  the  schools  having  the  resources 
to  do  what  they  know  and  we  know  must  be  done. 

We'll  move  along  to  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  My  name  is  Stuart  Bvown,  from  Roslyn,  Pa.  I'm  a  par- 
ent of  a  mentally  retarded  child  and  an  officer  in  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children,  the  only  statewide  agency  in  the 
Commonwealth  that  is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  86OJOOO  retarded 
Pennsylvanians.  Since  the  association  has  already  forwarded  our  writ- 
ten testimony  to  you,  I  shall  not  burden  you  today  by  reading  that 
statement.  Rather,  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  pdint 
O 
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out  two  weaknesses  in  Senate  bill  6,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
your  consideration,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  assist  in  each. 

Senator  Williams.  Fine— this  is  exactly  what  we  hope  for.  If  you 
see  areas  wheie  we  can  strengthen  our  legislation,  that's  exactly  what 
we  want. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  believe  thc  ss  changes  will  assist  in.  achieving  the  end 
of  assuring  of  special  educational  programs  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  these  United  States. 

The  first  weakness — in  1955  Pennsylvania  public  school  laws  were 
amended  to  include  a  section  on  special  education  programs  for  all  ex- 
ceptional children  residing  in  the  Commonwealth.  Exceptional  chil- 
dren were  defined  in  that  law  as  all  children  of  school  age  who  deviate 
from  the  average  in  physical,  mental,  emotional,  or  social  character- 
istics to  such  an  extent  that  they  require  special  educational  facilities 
and  services,  and  included  all  children  in  detention  homes.  Local 
school  boards  were  assigned  the  primary  duty  to  provide  or  maintain, 
or  to  jointly  provide  and  maintain  with  neighboring  districts,  special 
education  classes,  or  schools.  Further,  when  it  was  not  feasible  for  a 
child  to  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools  of  a  district,  tiiat  school 
forwarded  the  responsibility  to  secure  such  proper  education  and 
training  outside  of  the  public  schools,  or  in  special  institutions,  or  by 
providing  for  teaching  a  child  in  his  home. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislation  also  recognized  that  the  education 
and  training  of  exceptional  children  would  be  more  expensive  than 
the  cost  of  educating  or  training  normal  students.  Since  they  had  made 
education  and  training  of  exceptional  children  mandatory,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  supported  the  school  district  by  providing  reim- 
bursement funds  from  State  revenues  that  would  totally  absorb  all 
costs  for  special  education  services,  thus  the  financial  burden  on  the 
jocal  district  for  the  education  and  training  of  an  exceptional  child 
is  no  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  child 
been  normal. 

Parents  of  Pennsylvania's  exceptional  children  were  elated.  At  last 
special  education  opportunities  were  going  to  be  provided  for  their 
handicapped  and  gifted  children. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  1955  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

REIMBURSEMENT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Brown.  But  implementation  of  these  fine  statutes  did  not  occur 
very  rapidly,  if,  indeed,  at  all.  Numerous  excuses  began  to  be  offered  by 
public  school  officials  for  their  lack  of  implementation.  These  excuses 
and  their  interpretation  of  the  basic  statutes  as  they  were  applied  to 
retarded  children  led  to  the  landmark  "Zero  Reject,"  right-to-educa- 
tion lawsuit  in  Pennsylvania. 

However,  the  basic  problem  that  has  not  yet  been  resolved  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  reimbursement  mechanism  for  excess  cost  for  special 
education  incurred  by  the  school  district.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  spe- 
cial educational  reimbursement,  the  local  school  district  must  first  pro- 
vide funds,  facilities,  transportation,  and  special  education  programs 
for  the  entire  school  year  before  it  can  submit  its  bill  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Commonwealth.  Since  the  Commonwealth  develops  its 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
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i-Ia.s.S('y  for  the  year,  ih,.-  .soliool  iinist  wait  an  additional  wai-  for  Stale 
reniilnirrfLMiuMit.  This  nutans  tliar  t\u\  .school  district  must  provide  total 
cost  of  special  education  prograjns  2  yeai^s  before  reinibiirsenicnt  funds 
begin  to  flow  back  to  the  district,  llins  tlie  developinoiit  of  the  sj^ecial 
educational  progr-.uns  for  special  clnklreii  has  been  seriously  impeded. 

The  mandate  to  provide  edueatiojial  .special  services  to  excop'tioiial  ciiil- 
dren  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  court  order  lias  been  a  hollow  stick, 
and  the  reimbursement  for  the  excess  costs  of  special  education  in 
I  ennsylvania.  lias  been  an  empty  carrot.  Tlicre  were  impending  (x>n- 
tcmpt  citations  against  the  Philadelphia  School  District,  which  at 

irst  rehised  to  comply  with  the  court's  order  because  of  the  reim- 
bursement mechanism.  Aside  from  ail  other  problems  facinir  the  Phil- 
adelphia School  District,  the  sudden  possibility  of  having  to  fund 
special  education  for  an  estimated  20,000  retarded  exceptional  chil- 
dren for  2  years  at  a  cost  of  $1,870  per  pupil  per  year  was  financially 
almost  impossible,  even  if  they  wanted  to  do  the  job. 

Senate  bill  G  can  be  a  substantial  incentive  to  the  development  of 
.s{)ecial  educational  programs  for  the  hnndicapped  children  piwided 
that  the  Federal  To  percent  and  the  States  25  percent  can  be  made 
available  to  all  school  districts  in  the.se  United  States  as  advance  pay- 
ments. To  accomplisli  this  end  it  's  jjroposed  tliat  Senate  bill  6  be 
appropriately  revised  to  require  t!ie  States  to  expend  the  Federal  and 
State  proportionate  shares  to  the  school  districts  of  tlie  State  as  a 
specinl  education  incentive  advance,  based  on  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
formula  that  has  been  eStaWished  in  the  bill. 

Tlio  .second  weakness:  Thronghont  Senate  bill  6  reference  is  made, 
to  a  free  appropriate  public  education.  While  it  is  abundantly  clear 
to  you  and  me  that  this  means  that  there  should  l^e  a  uniform  special 
oducational  pi-ogrnm  tailored  to  each  pui)irs  capacities,  it  is  also  clear 
that  appropriateness  of  program  for  the  individual  child  is  the  reason 
for  the.  due  ])rocess  hearing  and  the  opportunity  for  the  parents  to 
cliallcnge  the  school  (h'stricts  evaluation  through  an  independent 
evaluation  of  their  handica.[)pod  child. 

isnNurujr  veksus  appro  piuatk 

In  Pennsylvania  educators  are  trying  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
word  "appropriate"  today  by  saying  that  if  your  local  district  has 
a  program  that  meets  mininnim  State  standards  for  trainable  retarded 
children,  it  is  the  ai)propriate  program,  whetlier  the  child  fits  into 
it  or  not.  Ob\'ior(sly  this  restriction  is  to  ]n-event  embiirgoes  on  the- 
school  district  by  keeping  the  j)arents  from  sliopping  for  a  public 
education.  Tt  is  not  for  the  child,  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  school 
di.strict.  because  it  eliminates  the  need  for  establishing  quality  pro- 
gramsforeaoh  individual  exceptional  child. 

Tt  is  reconunended  that  Senate  bill  0  be  appronriately  revised  to 
further  define  "free  appropriate  public  education,-'  by  linking  it  into 
the  individualized  written  program  and  its  delivery  as  the  appro- 
jiriate  prog?-ain  for  a  particular  handicapped  child,  and  into  the  due 
process  hearing  as  a  mechanism  that  affords  the  parents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  out  jurhlic  education  programs  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  their  handica])ped  child;  then.  Ijaviiig  found  it,  have  the  right  to 
enroll  their  child  in  that  ])rogram. 
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The  Peiuisylvmiia  Association  for  Retarded  Children  is  truly  im- 
pressed by  the  farsighted  scope  of  Senate  bill  6,  and  pledges  its  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  The  lack  of  sjDecial  education  oppoitunities  f  oi'  handi- 
capped Americans  has  been  a  national  tragedy  long  enough.  Passage  of 
this  l)i]|  could  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope  for  niillion's  of  retarded 
chi]dr(Mi  of  this  gtMieration,  and,  iinplemonttHl  to  its  fullest,  for 
generations  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Brawn,  The  linkage 
here,  the  description  of  the  linkage  of  the  home  to  appropriate  educa- 
tion. I  can  see  that  being  done  in  our  work  rather  'easily.  The  other, 
the  advance  of  moneys  as  a  special  incentive,  that  was  basic  to  your 
suggestion  ? 

Sir.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  These  ure  chaotic  days  in  Washington,  as  you 
know,  budgets  and  authoi'izatious  and  appropi'iations  and  vetoes,  and 
a  lot  of  business,  and  we  ha\'e  got  a  lot  of  reshaping  and  rethinking 
to  do  back  in  your  National  Cai)itol,  as  you  well  know.  I  can  say  right 
.  away  that  it  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world  to  get  on  tliat  kind  of 
efficient  and  stimulating  basis  as  you  suggest  in  your  proposal,  I 
hope  we  can  ai  i'ive  at  it. 

Mr,  Brown.  I  hope  so,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  wq  have  Mrs.  Bernard  

Mrs,  Bernard.  I'm  Martha  Bernard,  and  the  parent  of  a  21 -year-old 
young  adult  labeled,  perhaps,  learning-disabled  or  minimally-brain- 
damaged, and  I  know  all  about  ''maturation  lags,"  You  know,  it's  a 
game,  the  labels  that  we  till  use, 

I'm  -also  new^ly  elected  as  president  of  the  National  Association  for 
Children  With  Learning  Disabilities,  and  am  also  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Brain  Injured  Children, 

Senator  Willlvms.  Whei'e  is  your  home  ? 

Mrs.  Bernard.  In  New  York  City, 

I'm  testifying  before  this  committee  today  in  a  sense  wearing  both 
hats.  That  is,  other  than  as  a  parent,  almost  all  of  my  available  time 
and  direction  is  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  necessary  services 
for  the  handicapped.  Since  the  discovery  of  my  daughter's  handicap 
some  10  years  ago  I  have  developed  a  very  strong  personal  and  public 
commitment  to  doing  wliatever  can  be  done.  I  have  lived  through  the 
long  process  of  groA^-th  which  we  as  parents  must  achieve  if  we  are  in 
any  way  going  to  be  able  to  live  with  the  reality  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  we're  going  to  be  living. with  someone  who  has  great 
differences,  and  the  society  isn't  about  to  accept  the  fact  that  people 
have  all  kinds  of  differences — 'we're  a  world  of  conformists.  Our  neigh- 
bors and  our  friends,  and  sometimes  our  families,  turn  away  and  re- 
ject us. 

TtriTIOX  V.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PAYMENTS 

Mine  is  neither  the  worst  nor  the  best  story,  but  my  personal  ex- 
periences have  been  sufficient  that  I'm  well  aware  of  the  humiliations 
to  which  we  daily  expose  ourselves.  Fortunately  my  child  did  attend 
public  school  in  New*  York  City,  starting  in  1964.  I  lived  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  at  that  time  there  were  only  classroom 
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spaces  for  12  so-called  brain-injured  cliildren  in  that  whole  borough. 
There  arc  some  more  at  this  point — I  mean,  Ave  have  achieved  some- 
thing. There  is  truly  a  great  and  tremendous  lag. 

Later,  as  she  grew  ofder^  the  system  seemed  to  have  no  awareness 
that  people  become  older,  and  children  grow  up.  She  was  one  of  two 
children  in  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school  program  in  New 
York  City,  and  then  she  was  behind  the  system  again,  in  that  we  had 
to  move  to  private  school  education  through  the  rest  of  junior  high 
and  high  school.  At  that  point  our  only  choice  was  to  really  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  private  school  without  having  what  would 
be,  what  I  consider  the  freedom  of  choice,  I  guess  at  that  time  I  real- 
ized how  important. legislative  and  political  action  are  in  the  process 
of  achieving  services  for  handicapped  children. 

In  New  York  State  at  that  time  we  parents  succeeded  in  providing 
some  support  through  legislative  action  for  private  schools,  but  that 
has  hardly  sufficed  for  the  nmuy  who  are  entitled  to  a  free  public 
school  education.  In  some  way.s  it  has  boomeranged  for  us,  because 
school  officials  sometimes  feel  that  they  do  not  need  to  provide  public 
school  services  if  that  private  school  is  over  there,  even  though  the 
nraone}^s  that  are  given  are  not  sufficient  to  pay.  We  get  $2,000,  and 
the  tuition  of  some  of  the  schools  arc  up  to  $5,000,  so  there's  a  great 
gap, 

I  have,  also,  having  lived  through  this  process,  become  an  ardent 
supporter  of  legislation  to  establish  the  rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren for  an  equal  opportunity  to  determine  the  fairness  in  the  manner 
of  provision  of  educational  services,  and  our  association,  is  presently 
the  plaiutiflF  in  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  New  York  State 
ai^ainst  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  to  assure  imnlementa- 
tion  of  the  mandates  in  State  policy  w-hich  do  exist  in  our  State,  and 
which  really  are  quite  adequate.  There  are  many  lawyers  here  today, 
and  Ms.  Heft  is  here  with  me,  who  will  discuss  many  of  the  issues 
related  in  our  case, 

REHABILrrATION"  ACT  VETO 

But  I  say  very  much  of  what  I  say  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  and 
perhaps  not  enough  conviction,  because  I  can't — I  must  \ise  today's 
opportunity  to  say  what  I  experienced  in  Washington  last  Tuesday, 
when  I  was  part  of  a  group  from  New  York  City  of  150  primarily 
severely  disabled  ])eople,  and  the  discouragement  and  how  w^e  felt  at 
really  the  almost— the  sense  that  no  one  was  hearing  us,  no  one  was 
seeing  us,  and  as  we  went  down  halls  and  corridors  we  saw  people 
scurrying  away,  and  it  was  a  most  tragic  experience,  when,  you  know, 
we  were  trying  to  participate  in  the  possibility  of  passing  the  vote 
to  override  the  veto  on  the  rehabilitation  hill.  Tlie  sense  of  being  really 
untouchable  was  extreme.  Even  though  the  group  consisted,  as  I 
said  before,  of  many  fulfilled  ])eop1e,  most  of  those  disabled  people  were 
people  who  had  benefited  from  rehabilitation  services,  and  there  were 
manv  taxpayers  among  us.  You  had  to  wonder  whether  people  weren't 
running  away.  They  really  didn't  want  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  rehabilitation,  and  that  we  didn't  represent  something 
Trhich  really  can't  be  helped,  and  they  had  to  know^  in  their  consciences 
that  possibly  they  were  reall  v  doing  a  damaging  thing.  The  only  legis- 
lative assistant  who  really  did  speak  to  ns  told  us  that  we  were  people 
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who  were  being  cruelly  deceived  by  the  Government.  And  we  were  all 
really  quite  articulate  and  knowledgeable  people. 

Senator  Williams.  I  saw  a  picture  of  this  group  in  the  paper  being 
addressed  by  Senator  Javits. 

Mrs.  r>p:R:vARD,  That  was  the  one  inecting-  which  we  were  able  to  have, 
and  he  greeted  us,  and  then  as  we  moved  through  and  attempted  to 
meet  with  other  Senatoi's  and  other  Congressmen,  I  think  our  score 
was  zero  beyond  Senator  Javits,  who  was  present  to  greet  us,  you 
know,  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  to  defend  myself.  You  didn't  look  to  me, 

Mrs.  Bernard.  We  didn't  come  to  you  ? 

Senator  Willums.  No,  you  didn't. 

Mrs.  Bernard.  I'm  sorry.  I  tell  you,  I  think  our  aim  was  to  see  the 
people  who  we  knew  were  going  to  vote  against  the  bill,  in  a  sense,  and 
we  were  trying  to  influence  people  such  as  Senator  Buckley  and  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

And  it  was  cruel. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  he  educable  ?  [Laughter.] 
Mrs.  Bernard*  Hallelujah. 

It  was  a  day.  you  know,  the  process  of  getting  the  wheelchairs  into 
the  cafeteria,  the  fact  that  the  counters  were  too  high  for  people  to  be 
able  to  serve  themselves,  the  process  of  getting  young  adults  into  the 
gallery, 

^Senator  Williams.  You  know,  one  little  bit  of  change,  and  it's  so 
small,  and  yet  it's  so  important:  that  is,  just  that  entrance  into  the  new 
Senate  office  building,  now — that's  only  3  weeks  ago — that  they  made 
that  accessible.  That  was  part  of  the  effort,  but  this  architectural  busi- 
ness, so  much  more  has  to  be  done. 
Mrs.  Bernard.  Yes. 

Well,  we  tried— you  can't  get  people  into  the  gallery  of  the  House, 
and  the  guards  were  marvelous.  They  helped  lift  people  out  of  chairs 
into  the  gallery,  and  of  course  just  as  we  did  this,  you  know^  we  went 
through  this  process,  tire  House  adjourned  because  the  Senate  blew  it. 
They  didn't  override  the  veto. 

Ox  course  I  had  never  spent  0  hours  on  a  Grey  Hoimd  bus,  and  I 
realized  ^vhat  it  means  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  restroom  on  that  bus 
for  people  who  are  almost  immobilized. 

But,  Senator*  we  move  to  your  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  make  one  or 
two  suggestions,  because  the  concept  of  your  bill  is  really  what  we  need 
and  what  we're  looking  foi*.  The  excess  cost  is  great,  and  the  excuses 
that  educators  in  all  States  have  used  are  simply  that  there  never  is 
enough  money  available. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  definition  of  handicapped  children 
is  perhaps,  in  a  sense,  restrictive,  and  that  you  should  look  at  the  New 
York  State  definition  of  handicapped,  which  provides  services  only  for 
mental,  emotional*  and  physical  reasons.  Somehow  it  sounds  like  it  isn't 
enough,  but  the  broader  it  is,  you  know,  the  less  you  get  hung  up  on  all 
these  labels,  and  I  have  a  child  who  has  about  four,  and  I'd  rother  have 
a  simple  use  of  words  than  to  use,  many  things  which  can  be  used  as 
an  excuse. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the  advisory  committee  concept,  and 
1  have  served  on  many  advisory  committees,  also  on  Federal  bills,  and 
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unless  we  can  be  used  in  more  t\m\  a  token  way,  and  unless  things  can 
happen  again  in  a  tinaily  way.  as  you  said,  an  advisory  connnittee  is 
next  to  useless. 

Thank  you.  I  have  taken  (nioiio;h  of  your  tune. 

Senator  WirxTA:Ms.  Doesn't  the  makeup  of  tlie  advisorv  panel  sug- 
gest to  you  this  kind  of  involvement?  They  all  would  come  to  this  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  knowledge  and  interest  in  concern,  already,  on 
the  })art  of  their  background. 

Mrs.  Bernauu.  We  come  with  a  great  deal  of  information  and  will- 
ingness, and  what  happens  is  that  at  the  last  minute  CA^erybody's  in 
such  a  rush— and  I  ha^'e  worlced  on  other  Federal  proposals,  inider 
Title  VL  Title  I.  and  Title  TIT.  There  is  rarely  time  to  really  he  able  to 
sufficiently  act  as  a  group,  and  then  sonietime.s  you  iind  yourself  saying 
yes  to  things  that  you  really  Avant  to  say  no  to!  l^ecause  you  don't  want 
to  say  no  to  something  thaVs  helpful.  The  timeliness  and  Avho  you're 
Avovking  with  is  of  the  <rreatest  importance. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

i\[rs.  Bern'aui).  GiA-e  us  clout,  say  that  our  Avord  means  something 
o.xcept  advice.  Maybe  that's  the  best  Avay  to  say  it. 

Senator  Wu.i.iA^ts.  Well,  ves,  I  know  Avhat  vou're  talking  about. 
There  was  one  very  good  advisory  c'onnnissiou  AA'ho  conducted  meetings 
and  reports  that  have  been  disregarded.  Former  GoA^ernor  Scranton 
had  a  very,  very  profound  report  on  .stiulent  disorders,  that's  Avbat  it 
was.  but  the  P  res!vl(Mit  didn  t  find  it  too  helnl  id. 

Well,  Ave  know  wlnit  you're  talking  about. 

Ms.  HKF-r.  Senator  Williams,  thank  you  for  your  information  and 
thisoi^portunity  to  testify  on  Senate  6/the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
cni^ped  Chiklren  Act.  I'ui  an  attorney,  director  of  the  law  reform 
unit  of  ^r.F.Y.  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  in  the  city  of  Ncav  York,  I  am 
also  in  charge  of  the  lawsuit  in  Xcav  York  State  kuoAvn  as  Reid  v. 
Board  of  Educathn.  We  are  now  representing  the  parents  and  several 
handicapped  children  from  the. city  of  Ncav  York,  Avho  have  been 
joined  by  NYABTC  to  represent  aiid  ar*j;ue  before  the  State  courts 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  the  right  of  these  children  Avho 
have  been  excluded  from  publicly  sni:»ported  education.  I'm  not  going 
to  read  my  testimony.  T  would  like  permission  to  submit  testimony 
in  Avriting  after  today's  bearing. 

Very  briefly.  Rehl  v.  Board  of  Edvcofhn  Avas  filed  in  Federal  court 
hefore  the  Pemisyh-ania  and  Washington,  D.C.  cases,  Tt  could  have 
been  a  lanrhnark  decision.  T  emphasise  this  because  I  want  to  tie 
it  into  a  comment  on  the  enforcement  jn'ovisions  of  Senate  0.  lienl  A^ 
Board  of  Edvcation  snttered  the  fate  of  the  abstention  doctrine  in  the 
Federal  courts.  What  that  means  in  simple  terms  is  that  the  Federal 
courts  Avonld  not  consider  in  New  York  the  claim  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  that  tbe.se  ehildren  Avere  cla.ssified  and  e.xchulcd  from 
education,  because  the  State  claims  under  State  law  had  not  been 
con.sidered  by  State  courts.  Tt  Avas  our  contention,  and  Ave  lost  the  ad- 
A'ocacy.  that  the  vState  hnv  Avas  clear  here,  and  had  been  violated  and 
umnvforced  by  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  Ncav  York,  and 
that  t)]e  Federal  court  should  have  gone  ahead  on  the  equal  pro- 
tection grounds,  as  they  were  Avtlling  to  do  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington,  B.C..  and  in  other  States  subsequently. 
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Uufortimntoly.  in  the  sccoiul  circuit,  it,  is  vorv  llnrd  to  i)ro,ss  tlicsc 
•  claims  in  Fodoi-al  court.  The  result  is  that  wo  wve  now.  Juivinir  filed  tlio 
s\\\t  in  19(^9.  4  yojirs  airo.  inwoiKlinir  before  the  State  Connnissioner  of 
Kdiittit.ion  of  the  State  of  Xew  "^'oi'k  to  enforce  the  i'i<i*lii.  of  tliese  sanie 
cliiltlron  and  the  class  thev  represent.  We  alloire  thjit  20.000  children 
are  totally  exchidcd  from  aiipi'opriate  oT  snitaldc  echicational  stu'vices 
in  the, city  of  New  York,  and  4  years  a  ftei'  filin,<r  in  Federal  court,  Avhere 
thedistrict  court  was  ordered  n.v  retain  jurisdiction,  we  still  havoa  right 
to  ])rcss  our  Federal  elain).  hut  we  have  to  lir.st  ju'ess  our  State  claims. 

Senator  WiLLTAZMS.  Kxhaustinii  State  remedies. 

^Fs.  ITeft.  Yes.  But  the  si  nrnifieance  of  this  is  that  it  has  taken  4  years 
to  enforce  what  we  can  all  afrree  now,  as  you  said  many  times  to  other 
pcoi)le  here,  is  the  Federal  ri<rht,  and  most  probably  a  roust itutional 
rinrht.  under  the  ;l4th  amendnu^nt. 

Tn  addition,  the  Xi-w  York  State  constitution  says  all  children  shall 
bo  pi'ovided  a  free  ])ui)lic  school  education.  The  New  York  State 
education  law  says  every  single  liandicapiK'd  child  shall  he  edu- 
cated, and  where  10  children  can  be  homogeneously  gJ'ouped  they  shall 
bo  provided  a  classroou)  education.  And  yet  here  we  arc  waitinii:  in  a 
.suit  a<riiiust  the  State  lioard  of  eilucation  for  the  conimi.ssioner  to 
decide,  who  heard  argument  on  January  1(>  of  this  year,  who  had  all 
the  p{ii)ers  submitted  in  February,  ^vho  clearly  knows  the  issues,  has 
foU,  for  years  that  New  York  City  has  violated  the  State  mandate, 
wliioli  has  been  in  existence  since  li)4T  and  expanded  in  1057,  and  these 
children  are  not  being  provided  with  the  kind  of  educational  services 
they  should  be. 

^  Now.  why  I  niention  this  is  because  I  v.'vonld  like  to  see,  if  possible. 
Senate  B  provide  more  enforcement  and  sanctions  other  than  with- 
holding f>f  f;imd.s.  I  wouhl  like  to  see  a  Federal  .statutory  cause  of 
action.  The  State  coi^rts  just  cannot  decide  these  kind  of  issues  in  the 
way  that  the  Federal  court  can.  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  Federal 
statutory  cause  of  action  with  danuige  provisions  and  remediation 
provisions,  because  a  pai'ent  who  has  had  a  child  at  home  who.se  teen- 
age who  has  nevei:  gotten  an  education,  not  only  needs  the  excess  co.st  of 
education  in  any  1  year.  T  argue  that  this  child  needs  remediation  for 
the  past  years  that  he  lias  sii/lered  from  educational  deprivation.  So  if 
possil>le,  T  would  like  to  see  enforcement  provisions  in  this  act  or  some 
related  legislation,  and  T  u.se  the  A^'/V/  procedural  problems  as  an 
example. 

Senator  ^VuxrA:\rs.  Yes.  Is  that  pi'ocedural  problem  spelled  out  com- 
pletely in  your  statement? 

]\rs.  TTKFr.  T  will  si)ell  it  out.  The  statement  von  have  in  front  of 
you  that  T  gave  is  a  di-aft.  I  didn't  want  aijybody'to  .see  it.  Tt  is  spelled 
out  in  that  draft,  and  1  will  spell  it  out  *in  my  formal  testiniouv  at 
length,  if  you  want. 

Tt's  not-,  only  an  exhaustion  of  State  remedies,  it's  the  use  in  the 
.second  circuit,  of  the  abstention  doctrine,  •^"'tliat  we  will  not  decide 
Fedei'al  claims  until  State  claims  arc  decided:''  and  the  opposing  issue 
is  that  the  State  claim  is  cleai'  on  its  face,  von  don't  have  to  have  it 
coiu't-decided.  The  legislation  ami  the  constif ntioj)  of  tlic  State  of  New 
York  coidd  not  be  clearer. 
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The  other  issue  that  we  raised  from  Reid,  and  that  I  strongly  feel 
is  important,  and  again  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  Senate  6,  goes  to  what 
free  appropriate  education  is. 

In  New  York  we  use  "suitable"  because  our  State  statute  uses,  I 
think,  "appropriate"  and  "suitable"  as  synonymous. 

I  iliink  the  bill  is  too  luispecific.  We  have  asked  in  Reid  for  class- 
.  room  education.  Now,  we  did  that  in  mind  that  some  children  need 
varieties  of  types  of  education,  but  one  way  that  the  school  system 
consistently,  to  use  current  jargon,  "cops  out,^'  is  to  not  provide  classes, 
not  provide  special  classes,  or  special  classes  concurrent  with  regular 
classes.  I  think  the  constitutional  right  is  for  classroom  education. 
Home  instniction  deprives  a  child  of  peer  group  relationships,  social- 
ization, and  other  kinds  of  education  than  formal  education. 

We  argued  this  before  the  Commissioner  in  New  York,  and  we  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  children  who  were  so  handicapped  in  a 
way  that  they  had  to  be  confined  to  home,  or  children  who  weren't  even 
handicapped,  but  had  pneumonia  or  mononucleosis,  and  had  to  be  con- 
fined away  from  other  children;  but  excluding  that,  we  don't  think 
that  this  home  instniction  should  be  an  alternative  to  classroom  educa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  Senate  6  require  in  the  State  plan,  or  in 
the  criteria  that  the  first  alternative,  the  most  important  way  to  educate 
children,  and  the  mandatoiy  way,  with  exceptions  in  appropriate 
cases,  is  classroom  education.  I  think  that's  very,  very  fundamental. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  the  bill  before  you,  Ms.  Heft? 

Ms.  Heft.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Williams.  May  I  just  refer  you  to  the  eligibility  section, 
page  8,  and  particularly  the  bottom  of  page  9,  paragraph  (6),  "To 
the  maximum  extent  approijriate,  handicapped  children,  including 
children  in  public  or  private  institutions  *  *  *," 

Ms.  Heft.  Right,  but  I  think  that  the  "maximum"  and  "appropri- 
ate" is  not  enough  of  a  mandate.  I  think  it  shwild  be  "shall  be  provided 
with  a  classroom  education  unless,  under  certain  criteria,  they  cannot 
be  so  provided  with." 

And  perhaps  a  fundings'  mechanism  could  be  provided  to  help  the 
school  systems,  whose  plight  I  sympathize  with,  to  give  them  more 
construction  money  to  meet  architectural  requirements  for  people  with 
liandicaps,  and  to  supply  moi-e  classes. 

But  I  don't  think  the  language  on  that  page  is  as  strong  as  I  would 
like  to  see  it  for  classes. 

And,  in  addition  to  that,  I'd  like  to  see  a  placement  requirement  in 
the  timetable  provision  a  lot  stricter,  because  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  had  in  New  York  City  is  that  with  the  mandate  and  with  the 
awareness,  they  say,  "Well,  10  years  is  long  enough  to  work  on  place- 
ment." 

That's  absurd,  and  what  we  have  asked  for  is  relief  and  immediate 
placement  of  10,000  children,  and  we  have  said  that  lack  of  fimds 
and  difficulties  in  placement  are  no  excuse,  because  of  the  statutory 
and  constitutional  mandate. 

What  happens  is— let  me  say  this :  Reid  was  brought  first  on  behalf 
of  brain  injured  children.  The  impetus  of  it,  even  though  it  didn't 
succeed  in  the  Federal  courts,  was  that  New  York  opened  up  2,000 
seats  for  brain-injured  children  immediately.  Litigation  does  have  its 
results,  successful  or  not. 
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Now,  what  they  have  done  with  the  other  handicapped  children  is 
to  introduce  certain  evahiation  and  sci^eening  processes,  and  then  make 
up  enormous  waiting  lists.  Every  client  in  tlie  Reid  case,  and  I  would 
suspect  every  member  of  the  class,  has  had  a  child  on  a  waiting  list  for 
a  classroom  for  3  years  or  more,  has  been  out  of  school  for  3  years  or 
more,  has  been  set  out  for  home  instruction  for  two  or  three  years  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  and  the  inability  of  the  school  to  cope,  and  then 
never  was  contacted  by  the  school  again.  And  what  home  instruction 
means  in  the  State,  S,  6  should  speak  to  this  in  the  section  on  alterna- 
tives to  classroom  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained  to  educate  handi- 
capped children.  You  can  speak  to  the  people  at  teachers  colleges,  and 
the  like.  There  is  not  enough  money  to  train  the  itinerant  teacher. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  in  the  stream 
of  education  we  see  some  hope  that  there  will  be  increasing  members 
of  professionally  trained  people  to  respond  when  this  legislation  is 
law. 

Ms.  Heft.  No.  We  have  testimony  in  llcid  from  Frances  Conner, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  special  education  department  at  Columbia, 
and  has  some  very  fine  views  on  instruction  as  a  temporary  device  that 
are  used  to  help  a  child  back  into  the  classroom  and  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  community.  According  to  Dr.  Conner,  there  just  are  no  funds 
for  the  kind  of  traming  and  professional  programs  that  should  exist, 

I'll  comment  briefly  on  a  few  specific  provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  like  the  requirement  that  requires  statistics  be  kept  identifying 
handicapped  children.  One  thing  we  put  in  our  proposed  order  in  Reid. 
and  I'd  like  to  see  added  in  S.  6,  is  that  these  become  ongoing  require- 
ments, that  the  statistics  be  kept  up  to  date  continually. 

DUE  PROCESS  AND  THE  INDIVIDUALIZED  WRITTEN  PROGRAM 

The  second  thing  I'd  like  to  bring  up  is  proper  notification,  or 
notice.  We  put  notification  requiremente  in  our  proposed  order  in  Reid. 
and  there  were  certain  due  process  requirements  to  notify  people 
through  the  media,  letters  going  out,  places  to  answer  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  and  the  like. 

We  got  in  our  answer  from  onr  opponent,  who  was  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  cartoon  that  said  "Call  this 
number  to  educate  your  exceptional  child" — nothing  else,  no  statement 
of  who  you  were  to  call,  or  what  assistance  you  could  expect.  And  this 
was  put  in  the  answer  as  "This  meets  the  notice  requirement,  we  have 
met  this,  we  have  posted  this  in  the  school" 

Somewhere,  whether  in  your  legislation  or  regulations,  a  definition 
of  what  notice  really  is  should  be  provided. 

Senator  Williams.  Over  in  New  York  they  used  to  hide  the  notice 
requirement  by  putting  it  in  the  Staten  Island  Advocate.  I  learned  that 
when  I  was  a  law  student  at  Columbia. 

Ms.  Heit.  I  also  want  to  comment  on  how  much  I  like  the  individual 
written  agreement  requirement.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  the 
time  periods  be  more  specific,  more  mandatory,  and  sanctions  keyed 
into  them. 

In  New  York,  in  our  proposed  order  in  Reid^  we  asked  for  a  5-year 
plan  for  each  child,  with  a  1-year  review — I  know  you  ask  for  annual 
review  in  the  statute. 
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You  have  in  the  statute  tlici  section  that  says  testing  sliall  not  be 
discriminating  on  cultural  and  racial  grounds,  I  think  tliars  very 
good  but  I  don't  tliink  it's  enougli. 

That's  an  enormous  problem.  I'm  now  ]^lannin^  another  lawsuit 
to  file  in  Federal  court,  liopefully  in  late  spring,  to  test  the  evaluation 
and  screening  process  for  ceitified  retarded  mental  development  classes 
charging  that  the  evaluation  and  screening  ])rocess  discriniijiates 
against  black,  Puerto  Eican,  minority  and  poor  childi'en,  that  these 
children  are  consequently  labeled  mentally  retarded,  when  what  they 
really  snfter  from  is  disability  in  the  testing  pj'ocess  because  they 
are  really  normal  regularly  ecUicable  children.  It's  not  only  the  ad- 
ministration^ of  the  tests,  which  is  what  your  statute  refers  to,  but 
what  kind  of  tests  they  a iv. 

Senator  WiLUA^rs.  We  Inul  some  oarlier  testimony  this  morning  on 
that  exact  thing  from  Mrs.  Yezek, 

Ms,  IIkft,  Right,  I  heard  tliat,  and  Isnpport  it. 

I'ni  concerned  also  about  the  State  phni  provision.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems in  New  York  State  is  that  we  have  very  good  State  law  and  State 
regulations,  and  the  Connnissioner  of  Edilcation  is  sympathetic  and 
aware  of  the  children's  problems.  But  it  is  the  people  M'ho  run  the  edu- 
cational system  in.  the  local  school  districts  who  are  tlie  problem.  We 
would  really  like  to  see  more  participation  and  more  enforcement 
against  the  local  educational  agency.  They  have  got  to  be  made  to 
conf oim,  and  they  liavc  got  to  stoj)  using  bureaucratic  excuses  for  e,x- 
cluding  these  children. 

One  of  the  great  things  we're  tryijig  to  reach  in  Eeid  is  a  simplified 
administration.  In  New  York  City  there  are  upward  of  seven  agencies 
with  different  duties.  The  parents  and  the  school  system  itself  don't 
know  M'ho's  doing  what.  There's  duplicative  admijiistration,  and  at 
the  same  time  therc'S^  not  enough  accountability.  We  were  asked  to 
write  a  recommendation  for  revising  the  administration  n\achinery 
of  the  New  Y^'ork  City  Roavd  of  ]\lducution  by  the  Commissioner,  1 
found  ti'.at  a  rather  formidable  task.  What  we  did  do  is  suggest  a  ])ub- 
lication  of  every  single  office  and  agency  within  the  local  board  of 
edncatioji  responsible  for  some  aspect  of  the  education  of  a  child. 
I  would  put  requirements  like  .that  into  the  Federal  legislation  in 
the  State  plan  requirements, 

i:n*i:qi:ai.  orKurruxrrv  nn\  Tiir.  voor 

On  behalf  of  my  clients  who  are  all  ])oor  people,  I  would  add  one 
point  that  hasn't  been  made  here,  and  that  is  that  the  importance  of 
free  publicly  s\ipported  education  for  poor  people  cannot  he  under- 
stated. The  system  of  tuition  grants  foi*  private  school  education,  of 
parents  ferreting  aroujul  for  a  private  school,  is  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory when  it  comes  to  the  constituency  of  poor  people. 

In  New  York,  legally  the  burdeii  is  on  the  education  system — ^^we 
have  agreed  on  that— to  educate  the  child.  As  «oon  as  you  expel  a  child 
from  the  public  school  system  you  shift  the  burden  to  the  parent.  Our 
public  school  system,  when  they  accept  a  child  or  exclude  a  child,  or 
suspend  a  cliilcl — and  they  do  it  constantly,  and  they  doit  in  violation 
of  State  requirement  constantly — does  not  m  any  M-ay  help  that  child 
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find  educational  alternntivo.  If  a  parent  is  not  liimself  well  informed, 
a  Avell-cdiicated  and  activist  typo  person,  a  middle  class  or  wealthy 
person  they  cii n't  find  education  for  their  children.  The  lack  of  free 
public  education  is  the  luo.sfc  ghwing  discrirnination  agrainst  the  poor, 
and  therefore  a  most  appropriate  place  for  tine  Federal  Government 
to  act, 

I  strongly  support  S.  6.  and  I  \vouId  like  to  see  it  passed. 
Senator  IVuxiams.  Thank  yon  very  nnich,  Jb.  Heft.  You've  pro- 
vided many  helpful  suggestions  and we  appreciate  your  time, 
^fr,  Crawford, 

Mr.  CiLVAvronn.  Senator  Williams,  thauk  you  for  inviting  me  to  this 
heaving,  I  have  been  both  moved  and  iufornied  by  the  previous  testi- 
mony, I  myself  do  not  have  a  child  that  tits  into  any  of  the  handi- 
capped mentioned,  but  I  do  have  a  brother  who  is  a  trailnible,  mentally- 
retarded  adnlt  of  26  years  of  age.  Afy  knowledge,  of  course,  is  acquired 
through  my  parents'  experience  with  uiy  brotlior  in  trying  to  find 
an  education  of  some  sort  for  my  brother.  Back  in  the  1950'S  services 
were  nonexistent,  and  fortunately,  things  are  now  getting  better,  but 
.still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

In  Delaware,  as  my  statement  indicates,  there  is  ji  lot  to  be  done.  It's 
a  small  State,  yot  the  State  Dei)artnient  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
is  the  State  agency  rosjionsible  for  education,  admits  by  its 
own  statistics  that  over  2J)00  children  are  not  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. Tlie.se  arc  Inindicapped  children.  This  is,  in  my  mind,  rather 
startling,  considering  the  size  of  the  State.  It's  a  fairly  well-off  State, 
but  it  still  can't  find  the  funding  to  support  these  2.600  exceptional 
children. 

The  glaring  example,  I  think,  of  the  lack  of  educational  opportxmity 
is  in  the  area  of  severely  and  profoundly  retarded.  These  children  have 
no  pretention  of  education  whatsoever.  They  are  put  in  what  they  call 
day  care  centers,  which  ai'o  primarily  babysitting  services  is  really 
whatit  boils  down  to. 

The  people  who  work  in  these  day  care  centers  are  doing  their  best, 
but  most  of  them  are  not  professionally  trained.  They  have  a  few  staff 
who  nmke  a  circuit  auH)ng  these  .se\-eral  day  care  centers,  hut,  by  and 
large,  they  jue  just  aides  who  are  tiyiug  to  maintain  quiet,  and  other- 
wise .shepherd  the.se  children  around.  The  facilities  they  use  are  all 
rented  facilities,  church  halls,  and  the  like.  They  have  no  facilities 
whatsoever  than  eJui  be  used  on  a  permanent  basis.  They  have  to  pack 
up  every  night,  put  the  f  nrnitiu'c  in  the  coi'uer.  because  there  might  be 
a  church  meeting  that  uight.  Toilet  facilities  are  practically  nonexist- 
ent. Children  have  to  use  potties  .in  the  middle  of  the  room,  just  set 
off  by  II  curtain.  Once  again,  it's  an  example  of  miderfunding,  and 
also,  to  Tuy  w'uy  of  tinjdcing.  it's  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  I'equiz-e- 
ments  of  education  for  all  children  in  the  Delaware  statute. 

The  statutes  in  Delaware  are  such  that  they  are  not  too  specific  on 
the  rcfiuirenient  for  education  foi*  these  types  of  children,  and  what  the 
State  has  done  is  to  put  these  children,  severely  and  j^rofoundly  re- 
tarded, mukr  tlie  Departn-iout  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Services  as 
an.  end  nui  aromid  the  requirement  that  all  children  be  given  an 
education. 

Another  area  of  concern  of  mine  and  many  parents  is  the  lack  of 
vocational  edticatiou  for  children.  T  think  we  have  heard  several  ex- 
O    today  whore  vocational  education  can  make  a  real  contributing 
CD  jr^  uit  of  a  pei'sbn  who  nornuilly  would  be  a  ward  of  the  State. 
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The  State  of  DeJnwaAO  is  just  starting  to  iniplenieitt  a  plan,  and  by 
plan  I  mean  somebody  is  thinking  about  it,  so  we  know  we're  years 
away  from  anything  meaningful  and  actually  educational  for  these 
children,  propefully,  Senate  bill  6  will  cui^e  some  of  these  problems 
and  move  the  plan  off  dead  center  and  <^eL  it  funded,  and  get  these 
children  into  a  meaningful  vocational  surroundings 

DUE  rR0CP>?S  PROTKCnONS 

My  only  other  connnent  on  Senate  bill  6  is  one  of  a  laudatory  na- 
ture. I  like  the  idea  of  ;Lruaranteeing  tlie  due  process  witli  regard  to 
classification  of  these  children.  In  my  experience  as  a  lawyer  this  has 
been  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  parents  oi  these  children  face 
that  have  come  to  me.  They  find  their  children  are  nonclassified  or 
arbitrarily  classified  as  exceptional  of  various  kinds.  They  have  no 
recourse  except  to  sit  back  and  take  it  The  administrators  will  say, 
"Well,  this  is  our  determination.  If  you  don't  like  it,  go  someplace  else, 
or  get  your  own  education."  These  parents  become  really,  distraught^ 
because  they  oh\'ious]y  know,  to  a  large  extent,  what  their  children  can 
or  cannot  do.  Oftentimes  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  5-minute 
intervie\y  or  lO-minvite  interview  by  a  psychologist  wlio  will  determine 
thecla.ssification. 

So  I  think  this  is  part  of  tlie  act  that  is  extremely  good.  I  agree  with 
my  fellow  lawyer  that  it's  one  that  should  be  beefed  up,  and  that  some- 
body should  ride  lierd  on  the  States  with  respect  to  this  aspect  of  it. 

I  have  one  suggested  cliange  in  this  area,  and  it's  in  section  6,  sub- 
paragraph (a)  (4) ,  and  it's  at  the  top  of  page  and  it  has  to  do  with 
the  prior  notice  to  parents  and  gnai-dians.  I  note  that  the  statute 
requires  notice  upon  the  chan^fe  of  an  educational  placement  of  a  child. 
I  would  like  to  also  hnve  written  into  that  that  the  notice  be  given  to 
the  parent  and  guardian  upon  the  initiation  of  the  educational  place- 
ment of  Uie  child,  because  this  is,  oftimes,  where  the  problem  begins, 
and  if  notice  is  not  given  at  the  time  of  the  initial  placement,  I  think 
that  a  lot  of  wrong  and  harm  can  be  done  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  initiative 
to  change  these  placements. 

I  have  only  one  other  comment,  and  that's  a  question  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee as  to  how  citizens  can  help  get  thi.s  bill  passed.  I  myself  met 
some  frustration  with  the  veto  on  the  rehabilitation  bill  trying  to  get 
Senators  to  respond  to  a  plea  overriding  the  veto,  and  obviously  it  fell 
on  some  deaf  ears,  as  I  expected.  But  I  think  that  perhaps  now  is  the 
time  to  get  the  groundwork  laid  for  support  for  this  bill,  so  I'm  open 
to  suggestions  as  to  how  a  citizen  or  interested  groups  really  can  put 
the  pressure  on  the  recalcitrant  Menibei*s  of  Congress,  as  I  like  to  call 
them,  who  do  noh  see  the  way  clear  to  aiding  social  and  educational 
liti^jation. 

Senator  Williams.  I'm  just  looking  at  our  list  of  cosponsors.  Dela- 
ware is  not  represented  on  the  sponsors  list, 
Mr.  Cr.vwford.  I  realize  that 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  introduced  January  4,  of  coxirse. 
Well,  there  has  been  opportunity.  We'll  certainly  {idvise  Senator 
Hiden  that  yon  were  here  today, 
Mr.  Crawford.  I'm  sure  he'll  vote  for  it. 

Dr.  JuxG.  Well,  Senator  Eotli  did  not.  Our  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
because  he  did  vote  to  .sustain  the  veto,  not  to  override. 
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Mr.  CiLVWFORD.  Senator  Biden  did  vote  to  override  the  veto  on  the 
rehabilitation  bill. 

But  this  is  what  I'm  saying:  How  do  you  approach  all  the  Senators 
who  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation,  merely  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  responsibility?  This' 
IS  what  the.  States  are  saying  to  us,  too,  they  don't  have  the  money  to 
educate  these  2,600  kids  that  the  State  of  Delaware  has  indicated 
they're  not  giving  an  education  to.  Are  these  children  supposed  to 
languish  for  lack  of  funds  and  sit  around  and  wait  for  some  manna 
from  heaven  to  come  to  help?  I  don't  see  where  these  legislators  get 
off  at  trying  to  say,  "Well,  we  can't  do  this  because  we  don't  have  any 
money."  I  mean  there's  money  anywhere. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I'd  write  your  experience,  you  know,  to 
your  two  Senators  right  away.  I'll  of  course  tell  them  tomorrow  when 
I  see  them — I'll  be  in  committees  with  both  of  them  tomorrow — that 
you  -iverehere,  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Cr:Vwford.  Fine. 

Senator  Williams.  And  that  they  can  expect  a  full  letter  to  follow. 
Thank  you  very  much . 
Mr.  Crawford.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Williams.  Dr.  Jung. 

Dr.  Jung.  I'm  a  parent  of  a  learning-disabled  child,  but  I'm  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones. 

About  7  years  ago  we  were  sent  to  a  private  school,  which  has  done 
a  beautiful  job  for  my  daughter,  but  her  success  has  taught  me  a  lot  of 
things.  One  of  them  is  that  education  of  handicapped  children  prop- 
erly belongs  in  the  public  school  domain.  The.  burden  of  sending  that 
child  to  school  is  something  that  can't  be  carried  on  by  most  parents, 
and  it's  made  me  aware  of  the  need  for  public  school  support. 

It  further  fi^ot  me  involved  in  helping  to  found  the  Diamond  State 
Chapter  for  Learning-Disabled  Children,  and  it's  led  me  to  the  Dela- 
ware Council  of  Youth  Agency.  Finally,  I'm  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  whose  con- 
cern is  for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  and  to  act  as  an  advisory  panel  to  our  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

It's  made  me  aware  ofi  the  fact  that  our  statutes  which  provide  for 
the  education  for  handicapped  children  have  grown  piecemeal,  and  as 
they  have  grown  piecemeal,  certain  services  are  left  out,  certain  pro- 
visions are  not  provided  for.  Now,  why  aren't  these  corrected?  Well, 
there  are  two  reasons:  one  is  lack  of  direction  and  the  other  one  the 
general  excuse  of  lack  of  funding.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  Federal 
mandate  and  funding  should  provide  major  means  toward  correcting 
these  omissions. 

In  1972,  November,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  children,  of  the  handi- 
capped children  that  w^ere  not  being  served  in  our  State.  We  are  a 
small  State.  We  have  about  5,490  children  who  are  receiving  special 
educational  services.  There's  2,689  who  have  been  identified— I  mean 
iust  identified — who  are  not  being  served,  so  that  means  there's  1  out 
of  children  who  are  not  being  served  with  special  education. 

Now,  brisically  the  problems,  the  reasons  for  this  can  stem  from  the 
two  thin<;s  that  I  have  said,  direction  and  funding. 
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There's  a  legal  limitation  on  classes  for  learning-disabled  children 
or  social  and  maladjnsted  children.  We  recently  received  an  opinion 
from  our  State  attorney  generally  sayino;  that  these  restrictions  were 
nnconstitutionah  Bnt  the  finiding  isn't  there,  and  so  there's  no  action 
being  made  toward  getting  classes  for  these  children. 

There's  another  47:^  children  who  have  been  identified  and  are  sinij^ly 
waiting  evahiation.  There's  anotlier  395  wlio  are  not  placed  simply  be- 
cause there  are  no  educational  programs  being  provided  for  them,  and 
then  there's  another  200  who  simj^ly  are  not  placed  because  they  don't 
have  classroom  spaces.  All  of  these  reflect  these  two  major  needs  to 
be  accomplished. 

Besides  these  omissions  there  are  otliers*  There's  vocational  ednca- 
tion  for  the  handicapped  children. 

In  our  State  of  DelaiA-are,  excepting  for  pockets  of  special  efforts  of 
some  very  fine  educators,  there  is  not  a  general  vocation  or  educational 
program  in  the  public  school  domain  for  the  handicapped  children. 
If  that  child  is  \mable  to  participate  in  the  regular  vocational  cdtica- 
tional  programs,  he  is  just  simply  out  of  luck. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  county  in  which  I  live.  New  Castle  County, 
we  have  a  very  fine  technical  scliool.  It  has  such  a  requirement  that  if 
yon  don't  have  at  least  a  B  average,  yon  can't  even  get  in,  and  the 
training  there  is  magnificent,  bnt  it's  not  meeting  the  needs  for  a  large 
number  of  handicapped  children. 

Although  there  is  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  train- 
ing and  placing  of  the  handicapped  adult,  with  the  severe  cutback  in 
Federal  funding,  we  anticipate  that  in  July  we'll  see  the  caseload 
reduced  from  7,500  to  3,000,  less  than  one-half  of  those  being  served 
before.  We'll  see  the  staff  reduced  from  149  to  49,  so  that  the  caseload 
of  3,000  nndoiibtely  will  drop  below  that.  It's  a  catastrophic  situation* 

Another  thing  that  we  see  strong  need  for  are  regional  diagnostic 
centers  serving  all  handicapped  children,  working  with  local  districts 
and  the  parents.  The  local  districts  have  major  concerns  with  run- 
nin«r  their  day-to-day  programs.  We  need  to  back  them  np  with  spe- 
cialists who  can  provide  the  services  that  are  impossible  under  the  spe- 
cific handicaps.  We  need  them  to  work  with  multiply  handicapped 
children.  A  child  who's  orthopedically  handicapped  and  is  socially  and 
emotionally  disturbed  has  difficulty  getting  into  the  school  because 
they're  not  set  up  for  it.  So  in  the  provisions  for  education  for  the 
handicapped  there  ought  to  be  a  recognition  that  there  is  a  broad 
mandate  of  responsibility,  and  that  the  language  have  such  flexibility 
that  you  don't  drop  through  the  crack  because  you  have  an  additional 
problem  or  yo\i  don't  fit  a  precise  description. 

I  see  major  needs  for  teacher  in-service  training  and  material  cen- 
ters. Again,  these  are  regional  things  that  require  funds,  because  the 
needs  for  them  are  very  specific,  very  specialized,  and  the  local  dis- 
trict isn't  in  a  position  to  do  it  on  their  own. 

Another  major  lack  is  preschool  identification.  I  know  in  our  State, 
for  instance,  that  babies  are  born  in  hospitals,  and  if  they  have  certain 
problems  they're  identified  as  high-risk  babies,  and  a  report  is  made 
on  these  children  and  tabulated  in  our  division  of  social  services* 
There  is  no  action  now  to  use  it  in  the  educational  fiekh  There  ought 
to  be  a  strong  impetus  here  to  use  this  information. 
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Getting  to  Senate  bill  ft,  Vm  very  impressed  by  it.  There  are  some 
suggestions  I  would  like  to  nuikc.  1  was  delighted  when  I  i-ead  your 
ijulivi dualized  written  pi-ogram.  I  believe  in  very  strojig  accountability 
in  programs,  in  placement,  on  frequency  of  review,  and  the  inclusion 
of  parental  participation,  and  giving  tlieni  '^ilont.*'  I  also  believe,  too, 
that  the  local  disl  ]-icts  liave  sach  a  busy  load  with  their  work  that  they 
need  help  and  direction.  Sometimes  they  don-t  want  it — yon  know, 
after  all,  one.  doesn't  w^ant  to  give  np  one-s  domain,  but  that  doesn't 
bean  we  have  to  tolerate  it  And  Txl  like  to  see  a  strong  central  agency. 

Vm  deeply  concerned,  too,  that  for  those  who  have  to  be  placed 
privately,  that  there  be  adequate  definition  of  tuition  aid,  or  pur- 
chase of  services. 

In  the  State  of  Delaware  our  learning  disiibility  group  was  very 
active  in  legislation  that  led  to  recognition  of  learning  disabilities  and 
the  developmeJit  of  classes  for  such  chikh-en.  We  also  provided  tuition 
aid.  It  so  Jmppens  that  tuition  aid  now,  is  not  available  except  for  the 
blind.  For  instance,  social  maladjusted  children,  because  there  is  not  a 
.strong  spokesman  for  them,  there's  no  tuition  aid  for  them.  I  think 
that  wrong.  So  we  ought  to  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoint  that  for  the 
purchase  of  services,  that  tliero  ouglit  to  i>e  specific  planning  and 
thinking  going  into  that. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  I  strongly  support  S.  0. 

Seiuitor  WiLLiAiMS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Jung.  We  really 
appreciate  your  statement  and  your  support. 

Dr.  JiTNCf.  JVI  like  to  ask  comments  from  John  Phillips,  who  has 
lx>en  quite  an  activist  in  this  work. 

Mr.  PniLMPS.  Thanks  very  mucli. 

I  think  Dv.  Jung  has  \-ery  thononghly  covered  the  waterfront  in 
1-he  State  of  Delawai-e,  and  I  think  I  woji't  take  any  additional  time 
from  your  sulx'ommittee  except  to  endorse  every  word  that  Dr.  Jung 
has  just  said. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  WTLUA:vts.  What  is  your  interest,  Mr.  Phillips? 

Mr.  PiriLUPS.  I'm  the  father  of  a  profoundly  deaf  7-year-old  daugh- 
ter, iind  I  serve  with  Dr.  Jung  on  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  in  Delaware,  and  if  I  may  make  one  com- 
ment, now  that  I  said  I  wouldn^t,  I'd  like  to  say  that  your  bill, 
Senate  bill  6,  is  certainly  a  shining  ray  of  hope  for  prirents  of  children 
with  handicaps. 

Senator  Wir.LiAMs.  How  old  is  your  daujsrhter? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Seven  yeai*s  old,  profoundly  deaf. 

I  don-t  feel  that  we  as  parents  have  had  an  advocate  such  as  Senate 
bill  0  appcai-s  to  be.  We're  all  squeaking  wheels,  but  we  never  seem 
to  get  oiled. 

Senator  Willl\ms.  Where  is  your  daughter  now  ? 

Mi\  Phillips.  SJie  attends  the  Margaret  S.  Storck  School,  which  is 
a  school  administered  by  the  Newark  Scliool  District,  sei-ving  children 
with  hearing  impairments  all  over  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Willia^ls.  How  do  you  evaluate  their  i-esjxmseto  tJie  needs 
of  the  profoundly  deaf  youngsters? 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  I  expound  on  the  subject,  Senator,  you  won't  get 
hack  to  Wash i ngton  tomorrow. 

O         -  ' 
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The  scliool  has  just  lecently  been  evaluated  by  a  team  of  experts 
ill  the  field  of  deaf  education — one  of  them,  Dr.  John  Harrington,  is 
here  in  this  room  now — and  I  think  the  advice  given  to  the  Storck 
School  by  this  team  of  experts  was  certainly  timely,  and  is  getting 
our  school  for  the  deaf  on  the  right  track. 
Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  Stearns.  Senator  Williams,  my  name  is  Robert  Stearns.  I'm 
a  parent  of  a  retarded  child  and  a  member  of  the  Montgom  ery  County 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  in  Silver  Sprinfr,  Md.  I  was  very 
happy  to  get  the  call  from  your  office  that  this  bill  was  in  the  mill. 

1  hadn't  heard  anjrthing  about  it,  and  it's  very  appropriate  to  the 
option  we  have  been  involved  in  recently. 

According  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  an  estimated  50,000  handicapped  children,  40  percent  of 
"  the  total  of  handicapped  children  in  the  State,  are  now  languishing  in 
a  condition  of  limbo  that  points  up  the  urgency  of  the  bill  before 
you.  These  children  are  not  receiving  a  free  public  supported  educa- 
tional program  appropriate  to  their  special  needs.  Just  recently  they 
have  been  given  the  glimmer  of  a  promise  that  they  will  get  the  educa^ 
tion  due  them,  but  not  immediately.  The  reason  cited  for  this  post- 
ponement of  hope  is  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  counties,  nor 
both  together,  have  the  fiscal  resources  to  provide  this  education  right 
away.  Support  of  special  education  in  Maryland  is  a  joint  State-local 
affair,  with  the  State  currently  spending  $28  million  a  year  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  counties  and  other  local  units  about  half  that,  $14 
million.  This  is  a  sound  partnership  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  as  will  be 
seen,  it  needs  the  addition  of  a  third  party-,  the  Federal  Government, 
to  succeed. 

NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

Last  year  a  team  of  lawyers  headed  by  the  incoming  president  of  the 
Maryland  Bar  Association,  Norman  Ramsey,  and  by  Ralph  Moore,  a 
volunteer  member  of  our  association,  filed  suit  to  require  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  provide  publicly  supported  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  in  the  State.  Partly  because  of  this  suit,  Maryland  Governor 
Mandel  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  set  up  a  program  to  meet 
this  need.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Maryland  Legislature  in 
February  as  HB  and  SB  649.  On  first  glance  the  bill  appeared  to 
be  a  solution.  It  provided  for  the  State  department  of  education  to 
develop  standards  for  educational  programs  for  all  handicapped 
children,  and  it  required  local  governmental  units  to  set  up  programs 
in  accordance  with  these  standards,  and  put  them  into  effect. 

On  closer  scrutiny,  however,  the  bill  proved  not  so  promising.  The 
definition  of  handicapped  children  therein  did  not  include  the  severely 
and  profoundly  handicapped,  who,  according  to  experts  in  the  field, 
can  also  benefit  greatly  from  educational  programs,  and  who  have  long 
been  the  ones  more  overlooked  by  public  school  administrators.  The 
bill  also  included  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  annual  increase  in  State  aid 
for  handicapped  children,  a  limit  of  10  percent  a  year,  or  scarcely 
enough  to  account  for  inflation  and  built-in  cost  escalation.  But  worst 
of  all,  the  bill  called  for  a  phase-in  schedule  that  would  devote  the  next 

2  years  to  planning  and  the  5  years  after  that  to  implementation.  Thus 
many  handicapped  children  could  find  themselves  waiting  until  1980 
before  getting  educational  programs. 
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By  diligent  lobbying,  bill -amending,  press-conferencing,  TV-ap- 
pearing and  demonstration-threatening,  a  coalition  of  citizen  lobbyists 
from  leading  parents'  organizations  serving  the  handicapped  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  bill  amended  to  broaden  the  definition  so  it  in- 
cludes the  severely  handicapped  and  to  ease  the  limit  on  annual 
spending  increases.  But  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  rid  of  the 
overextended  phase-in  period  that  can  keep  a  handicapped  child  on 
the  outside  looking  in,  like  a  specter  at  a  feast,  for  up  to  7  long  years. 

Why  does  the  Maryland  Governor  insist  on  the  phase-in  period? 
Because,  his  spokesmen  maintain,  the  State  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  costs  involved  in  fully  implementing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation for  all  the  handicapped  right  away,  or  next  year,  or  the  year 
after  that,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  in  the  discussions  on  this  bill  a  number 
of  local  government  leaders  have  asserted  that  they,  too,  don't  have  the 
funds  to  pay  their  share  of  an  immediate  expansion. 

We  continue  to  argue  that  their  arguments  are  not  justified.  We 
found,  for  example,  that  Maryland  is  doubling  its  spending  on  high- 
way repaving  this  fiscal  year,  to  the  tune  of  $10  million,  and  we  argue 
that  if  there  is  money  to  repair  damaged  roads,  there  is  money  to 
educate  damaged  kids.  The  plea  of  fiscal  inadequacy  on  the  State 
and  local  level  continues  to  be  a  political  fact  of  life  in  preventing 
immediate  action  in  this  area, 

Maryland's  new  special  education  bill  may  pass  the  State  legislature 
in  the  next  few  days,  but  it  is  a  bill  that  calls  for  a  program  delayed, 
a  hope  deferred,  an  education  postponed.  We  will  do  our  best  to  get 
this  phase-in  period  abolished  when  the  1974  legislature  meets,  but 
1974  IS  an  election  year  for  Maryland's  Governor  and  State  legislators, 
and  an  election  year,  we  are  told,  is  tighter  when  it  comes  to  State 
spending  than  even  the  year  before  an  election  year.  Unless  we  succeed 
in  shortening  this  timetable,  the  40  percent  of  the  State's  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  being  properly  educated  will  have  a  long  time 
to  wait. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  Maryland  shows  that  Fed- 
eral aid  is  clearly  needed  to  enable  counties  and  States  to  meet  their 
obligations  to  educate  the  handicapped  child.  We  strongly  urge  this 
committee  to  push  this  bill  through  Congress,  and  past  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  that  is  likely  to  be  lodged  against  it,  so  that  the  handicapped 
child  everywhere  in  the  Nation  will  at  last  get  the  education  he  needs 
to  become  a  contributing  citizen  and  not  a  burden  on  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  community. 

I'd  like  to  read  very  briefly  from  a  number  of  letters  which  have  been 
received  in  the  past  several  months  by  "Closer  Look,"  ad  hoc  letters  to 
the  editor  from  parents  on  State  education  available  for  handicapped 
children.  These  letters  are  all  from  parents  in  Maryland,  and  the 
names,  of  course,  will  not  be  used. 

Senator  Willtams.  Do  you  want  to  include  these  in  our  record  ? 

Mr.  Stearxs.  Yes ;  I'll  make  it  very  brief.  Senator,  I  know  we're  run- 
nine:  long  here,  but  I  think  this  is  about  a  paragraph  from  Oxon 
Hill,  Md.: 

Dear  Closer  Look : 

I  have  a  9-year-old  son,  Eric,  who  is  having  dlflBculty  in  school.  He  repeated  the 
first  grade.  Eric  is  large  for  his  age,  very  active,  and  his  teachers  have  all  been 
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Hi  ntcm'nioiiL  tiuir  lie  ikmhIs  siici^inl  jittont.ion.  He  passed  lo  Ihird  gnule.  Where  and 
liow  d(»\ve  help  Krie?  AVhnt  isnvnihiljle  in  thus  area? 
1  eairei-ly  awuit.yoiir  reply. 

A  lctt.or  f  I'oin  Poloiruic,  Md. : 

I  hnve  a  ohiUl  with  a  learuinff  di.sal)i]ity.  Slio  is  pre^enily  hein.t;  treated  at.  the 
Knster  Seal  Treat inoiit  Center,  and  ir  is  vi)vy  exiiensive.  Wr  liv*.  in  AIont;;-oiner.v 
Comity,  MaryJantl.  ^^•ol}hl  you  ploa.so  let:  i3U}  know  of  ajiy  /iiiancial  aid  avaiial)?e 
in  my  coiinty  or  state.  13ooan.se  of  the  present  exuen.^e  wo  aro  troin;;  to  have  to  .'^top 
treatiuont. 

0\Nnugs  Jilills,  ?i[cl.: 

i^Iy  .soil  is  now  13  year.s  old  and  in  the  .'^evont.h  grade.  He  ha.s  had  a  learniuj: 
di.snbility  sinoe  first,  grade.  I  have  .S!»ent.  a  small  fortune  on  hini.  I  have  exhan.^ted 
all  the  ideas  I  had  as  to  where  ro  «:i»t.  lioli).  IIij  needs  to  practice  relvd\uu^  Uut.  hove 
n^rain  there  aro  no  book.s  that  are  iutere.stin.c:  to  a  teenager.  T  can  see  wJjv  tJie.se 
kids  ^et  in  trouble. 

My  .son  i.s  in  scouts*.  Ho  takes  the  t.rnnipot,  and  I  hud  to  r,ry  and  search  for  a 
troop  where  I  could  oxplain  the  problems  to  the  leader  with  mncli  patience  and 
nndor.standiJiji;.  Xo  rme  knows  how  a  i>rf>blem  worries  the  mother. 

Sonnlor  Wii.LTA:srs.  You  know,  that's  tha  first  meiition  timfc  anybody 
hns  over  made  about  the  social  fallout  of  tlio  lack  of  cducufcioii  of  tUeso. 
special  cliildren,  like  that  rig-ht  there.  Nobody  has  over  .said  that.  I 
douY  know  whetlier  thercv.s  'niiy  reason  for  no  coiuineut  on  that  or 
not.bnt  that's  (lie  firsttinie  we  liave  heard  that. 

Mr.  StkauxS.  It's  a  vci-y  o'ockI.  point.  The  cost  of  institutional  edu- 
cation, either  re.sidcntinl  or  day  care,  for  juvenile  delinquents  is  very, 
very  high,  of  coni*se.  much  hi^iher  than  tlie  college  education. 

I  have  tliree  n-iorc  lettci^s. 

Upper  ^farlboro,  Md, ; 

''Please  send  me  wliatever  infornni tioii  yon  have  on  eye  examinatirais  in  t:he 
Wasliin.^ton.  V).C..  area.  :\ly  son  is.  1n  the  seventh  ^rvnde.  and  an  eye  jirobloai 
lias  .i:one  undetected  hy  the  schools,  and  I'ven  tn\  optometrist,  which  h;is  can.sed 
him  failinj^  irrades  and  emotional  proldems.  and  was  just  recently  canp:lit  hy 
a  jjcood  optometrist.  The  eye  and  ear  tests  jxivon  in  schools  are  most  inadequate 
His  should  have  l)een  eaujiht  loni;  years  ai^o,  The  eye  exanrinations  until  recently 
showeel  jrood  vision,  and  I  told  iiim  how  wronp:  lie  was  when  he  wt^-^  in  kinder- 
irarten  and  third  ;^rade  in  the  :\fonri?ouu-ry  County  .school.  They  did  all  kinds 
of  tests  :md  never  susf^ested  nuire  thorou^u^h  e\*auis. 

":My  luisband  and  T  are  both  coUej^e  ji:raduates  niul  do  the  be^^t  we  can  for 
our  children,  but  we  never  realiiied  he  liml  an  ey*,*  problem.  Tlnit's  why  T  am 
interested  in  seein;;  somethiu;;"  done. 

"For  your  information,  he  is  j^ettin;;  very  expeiisiv(»  eye-trainin^r  treatmouts 
now.  which  is  fort u irately  covered  hy  insuYauce  ex(H?pt  1)^100.  and  his  ;^vades 
have  irorie  from  failure  to  C.  B,  and  A  i)aiKM's.  Mi^sit  poojih?  cair't.  afford  this,  nufi 
I  want  to  sei»  whnt  cjin  be  done  to  kiM>])  this  i'miw  hapi'ienin^'  wii.h  other  ehildron.*' 

Bethesf  hi : 

''I>ear  Closer  Look  : 

am  interested  in  education  .ircared  for  a  child  entering  sixth  jirrade  who 
has  a  diflirult  rinu»  with  rr»adim;  pt»rei>ption.  To(hiy  the  school  she  attends 
tested  for  rraiiin.ir.  and  iinds  iuM*  comprehension  in  third-grade  level  and  lier 
reading  top  of  fourth.  This  testing  was  just  done  this  nionl.h  at  my  request.  They 
never  tested  her  before,  so  Mn»y  never  recoguj*/cd  her  having  a  i>rol>lem  hef(n'(» 
my  recjnest.  T  n.'»w  fool  that  the  ^fontgomiM-y  County  scliool  systen)  leaves  much 
it)  he  desired.  a7ul  Tm  seeking  hel]>  from  any  direction  for  this  ehild  before 
she  cnt»'rs  high  .'ichor^l.*' 
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And  the  last  letter  is  from  liUnlKiiii,  Jfd. : 

••AVoiihl  .von  please  jjive*  im  .soiue  infornKitioii  nhout  iho  Closer  Look.  My  son 
is  10  yi'iirj^  old.  niui  ho  goes  to  school  at  James  McUcnry.  He  is  in  special  ciluca- 
tioii.  I  woiihl  liUo  to  know  if  ihero  is  .sdniclUiiij?  I  can  do  to  help  him  in  readiug- 
Can  you  tell  me  wliy,  wlu-n  a  child  is  in  special  education,  they  are  treated  like 
they  are  habiesV  They  an;  given  caiuly  and  rest  periods  wlieu  tiiey  get  tlieir 
work  I  lone  righr. 

"My  son  ti'lls  nu?  that  tiioy  sit  down  to  read.  If  tlioy  c(mie  across  a  word  they 
do  not  know,  they  have  to  ask  another  kid.  Now.  it:  the  imreiit  has  some  kind 
of  boidv  that  they  use  in  school,  they  etm  help  the  kid  nsnl. 

*'Ky  th(!  u-ay,  [  have  l>r.  .Senss*  books  that  I  buy  for  Karl.  My  son  is  at  the 
age  where  lie  wants  to  bo  in  a  regular  chi.ss.  He  tried  very  hard  to  read,  and 
is  doing  very  good  at  home,  but  he  is  not  a  child  that  you  can  turn  loose.  He 
nnist  be  madi^  to  do  the.se  things.  Wlien  talking  to  the  teacher,  slie  said,  'Do  not 
l)ush  biUK  f  liave  trj(?d  that,  ii  does  noj  wor)c  in  scliool  because  ol:  ids  grade.' 

•'Xow.vou  tell  me.  I  am  in  neetl  of  help,  very,  very  ba<l. 

"Tliank  you.  Help,  help,  please.*' 

That  was  a  sampling  of  six  letters  from  iNDirylaiid  parents  received 
by  Closei-  Tiook  in  the  past  several  months. 

As  a  final  word,  lierc  in  America  we  are  proud  of  our  comuiimities 
and  of  our  ability  to  create  them,  but  if  a  conununity  does  not  educate 
all  its  childi'cn.  then  it  must  be  ii,sked.  '\^^lat  is  a  conununity  ereutod 
for^ 

Thank  you.  sir. 

Senator  AV]  Lid  A.MS.  Thank  you  very  nuicli.  Mr.  Stearns, 

Wo  appreciate  all  ot'yonr  long  journeys  to  this  hearing  here  in  New 

Jei-.scy,  and  your  statements  will  certainly  be  helpful  to  us, 
Ms.  llKPr.  May  1  just  add  something  to  maybe  help  the  rcH:ord  on 

social  fallout. 

The  Xational  Judicial  Conference  statisties  for  New  York  in  1071 
wore  that  clos(u-  to  50  pei'cent  of  neglect  und  abuse  proceedings  were 
failed.  Then  they  go  to  the  family  court  to  try  and  get  some  other 
.social  institution  to  pick  up  the  faihircs.  Thcse'aj'e  childi-en  who  are 
later  lal)eled  delinquent  and  problem  children,  and  almost  every 
haiulicapped  child  at  some  i)oint  gets  excluded  from  school  and 
lalu'led  disruptive.  di.sorderly.  I)ad  behuving.  this  kind  of  tiling.  That's 
in.  nli  iheconi't  compaiuts. 

Fallout  i,s  great. 

Senator  Wn.bi.v.MS.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Heft. 
Thiudv  you  all. 

.S<uiat.or  WibbiAMs.  Our  next  panel  will  be  govenunental  representa- 
tives from  State  government,  and  State  departments  of ,  education. 

Governor  Cahill  iiad  hoped  to  be  with  us.  but  I  just  received  word 
that  he  will  bo  unable  to. he  here.  This  ii-:  a  legislative  day,  and  I'm 
sure  that  there  are  othei*  things  to  oe(mi\y  him.  He's  a  busy  Governor 
when  the  legislatui'e  is  in,  1  know.  Jhit  we  will  have  a  statement  from 
the.  Governor  in  this  record,  supporting  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 

Dr.  Doiiald  Carroll,  Dr.  William  Ohi'tman,  Mr.  Joseph  Lantzer,  Dr. 
T,  K.  Mullen,  and  Miss  Eunice  Fiorito.  Are  all  .so  muned  present?  Dr. 
Daniel  irmgelheini.  Deputy  Assistant  Gommissioner.  of  Special  Edu- 
cation, from  <he  Stat(^  ot'  Xcnv  Jersey,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tiobcirt 
Russell,  chairman  of  the  Special  Education  Atlvisory  Council.  You're 
from  the  home  .State  here.  Dr.  Kingelheim.  Could  you  begin  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DANIEL  RINOEIHEIM,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  OP  NEW  JERSEY;  DR, 
DONALD  CAREOII,  COMMISSIONER  OP  BASIC  EDUCATION,  DR, 
WIILIAM  OHRTMAN,  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  BUREAU  OP  SPECIAL  ED- 
UCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOSEPH  lANTZER,  RIGHT  TO  EDU- 
CATION OFFICE  (PENNSYLVANIA);  MS,  EUNICE  FIORITO,  DI- 
RECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED,  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK;  DR, 
T.  K.  MULIEN  AND  ROBERT  RUSSEII,  GLEN  ROCK,  N,J.,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Dr.  KiNGELHEiM,  PiTi  Dr.  Daniel  Kingelheim,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Branch  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil 
Personnel  Services,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education,^ 

I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  me  and  I  bring  the  regrets  of  the 
Governor  for  not  being  able  to  attend,  and  will  be  reading  his  prepared 
statement. 

If  one  takes  a  look  at  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  provisions  for  edu- 
cation and  services  for  handicapped  children  on  a  national  basis,  it 
would  be  clearly  evident  that  there  is  indeed  an  extreme  diversity  from 
State  to  State.  One  would  find  an  overabundance  of  limited  or  no  serv- 
ice, a  major  number  of  makeshift  and  poor  quality  programs  and 
services,  a  major  shortage  of  quality  personnel,  and  all  too  infre- 
quently,*a  program  which  satisfies  the  educational  need  of  the  handi- 
capped child,  emotional  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  parents,  and  the 
vigorous  desires  of  the  professionals  to  provide  the  full  quality  of  op- 
portunity for  the  children  they  serve.  The  evident  diversity  through- 
out the  Nation  in  a  large  measure  is  due  to  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween such  factors  as  public  attitudes,  philosophical  commitment,  po- 
litical and  legislative  interests  inactivism,  local  and  State  fiscal  status, 
long  term  and  more  expedient  priorities  of  the  State,  and  the  latest 
critical  variable,  class  action  court  suits. 

The  courts  have  suddenly  become  the  conscience  of  the  community 
and  the  means  by  which  parents  have  sought  redress  from  the  variety 
of  barriers  in  the  path  of  a  quality  education  on  behalf  of  their  handi- 
capped children.  This  redress  through  court  action  has  also  been 
sporadic  and  time-consuming,  and  has  added  the  factor  of  pending 
decisions  to  the  complex  pictures  of  services  to  the  handicapped.  The 
consequence  of  all  of  these  factors  has  been  a  muddled  patchwork  of 
programs  and  services  on  a  nationwide  basis.  As  the  handicapped  popu- 
lation  increases  and  continues  to  be  more  mobile.  The  need  for  adequate 
programs  and  services  on  a  nationwide  basis  becomes  more  and  more 
vital.  The  discrepancy  between  States  hcs  produced  parental  move- 
ment on  an  approach  to  service  and  an  avoidance  of  noor  or  no  service, 
so  that  their  children  can  adequately  be  served.  This  has  further  Pro- 
duced inequities  into  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  the  individual  State 
for  the  handicapped  children  they  serve. 

New  Jersey,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  one  of  the  earliest  States  to 
mandate  services  for  the  handicapped.  It  has  expanded  its  program 
substantially  in  its  close  to  20-year  commitment  to  the  proe:ram  and 
the  task,  and  its  citizens,  and  has  un5?tintinflflv  financed  this  ffrowini? 
effort.  For  this  fiscal  period,  1971-72  bndjyet.  the  State  citizens  of 
"N^w  Jersey  have  put  forth  over  $100  million  of  their  funds.  Its  re- 
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quirement  for  local  school  district  programs  for  the  handicapped  has 
resulted  in  its  high  priority  placement  for  military  personnel  with 
handicapped  children.  It  has  been  a  haven  for  seriously  handicapped 
or  retarded  children  because  of  its  earlier  commitment  to  these  chil- 
dren within  the  educational  framework. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  to  illustrate  that  we  still  have  in  the  year 
1973  many  States  which  provide  minimal  programs  and  services  to 
handticapped,  and  even  this  on  a  permissive  basis.  One  wonders  when 
the  right  of  the  handicapped  to  an  education  commensurate  with  their 
needs  will  become  a  national  reality. 

The  Federal  Government  is  indeed  showing  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  to  provide  leadership  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  the 
growing  fiscal  support  for  training  service  and  research  in  the  area 
of  the  handicapped  adequately  attests  to  this.  The  Federal  support 
has  not,  however,  been  directed  substantially  to  serve  the  identified 
handicapped  child  on  an  individual  basis.  There  has  been  no  major 
incentive  for  the  establishment  in  continuation  of  programs  within 
States  because  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  extensive  State  fiscal 
support  needed  to  provide  such  programs  and  the  minimal  Federal 
support  provided  the  public  sc:hools.  The  difference  in  New  Jersey  is 
$100  million  to  a  Federal  input  of  $7  million.  The  higher  fiscal  burden 
upon  the  State  taxpayers  does  not  lend  itself  to  an  appropriate  at- 
mosphere for  the  development  of  an  already  low  priority  handicapped 
educational  commitment,  which,  unfortunately,  the  handicapped  still 
represents  on  a  national  basis.  There  is  indeed  a  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  lend  its  fiscal  resources  to  the  task  of  helping  develop 
adequate  programs  for  the  handicapped  on  a  national  scope. 

Senate  bill  6  represents  a  vitally  needed  commitment  by  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Grovernment  to  support  educational  services  for 
the  handicapped.  The  scope  of  its  fiscal  commitment  is  such  that  it 
fully  addresses  the  neglect  of  the  past  and  the  massive  need  of  the 
present  to  provide  an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  handi- 
capped children,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  handicap 
or  where  they  reside.  The  eligibility  requirements  it  sets  forth  under 
which  the  individual  States  are  to  receive  the  funds  is  a  prototype 
of  what  every  handicapped  child,  his  parents,  and  the  professionals 
who  serve  them  >yould  desire  hi  the  provision  of  educational  progi'ams 
and  services.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  the  kind  of  commitment  that  each 
State  should  have  as  they  deal  with  their  handicaj>ped  children,  but 
which  is  oftentime  overlooked  in  the  morass  of  priorities  and  the  fiscal 
demands  on  State  government. 

S.  6  bodes  well  for  a  major  upgrading:  of  the  extent  and  quality 
of  the  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped,  on  a  national  scale. 
It  assures  a  major  fiscal  infusion  for  those  States  just  be^miing  the 
major  task  of  educating  their  handicapped  children.  It  is  a  needed 
boost  for  the  States  who  fully  recognize  their  commitments,  but 
who  find  themselves  fiscally  deterred  from  a  major  commitment,  and 
also  allows  those  States  with  already  large  fiscal  commitments  to  be 
recognized  for  their  efforts,  and  encourages  them  to  further  extend 
their  capabilities  to  produce  a  greater  quality  of  program. 

S.  6  is  fundamentally  a  quality  piece  of  legislation  which  continues 
a  national  commitment  to  the  handicapped.  It  recognizes  a  critical 
y  md:^  and  requires  a  State  commitment  to  the  education  of  handi- 
Lly  C ,  which  has  long  been  a  right  denied.  I  commend  those  who  have 
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played  a  pan  iii  its  conception,  and  lend  my  voice  to  those  who  fully 
endorse  its  passage. 

Senator  Wrr^LFAMS.  Thank  yon  rery  much,  Di*.  Ringelheim.  Let  me 
{isk  just  a  couple  of  questions  llei-e : 

Onr  material  shows  ns  that  48  percent  of  tJic  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  being  served  in  New  Jersey,  which  is  above  the  State,  aver- 
age, and  yon  say  the  expenditure  for  the  handicapped  is  $100  million. 
Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Rr^sCKLHKiM.  Yes;  bnt  J  wonhl  Jinvo  to  amend  tliat  43  percent. 
I  think  we're  nuich  higlier  than  that  now,  much,  nuich  higher. 
Senator  Wilua-ms.  These  hgures  came  from  the  Office  of  Education, 


Dr.  RixGF.LiiKi'M.  That's,  I  think,  under  title  VI  projections. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  my  question  is,  how  much  additional  ex- 
penditure would  there  be  to  do  the  job  completely  of  educating  the 
liandicapped? 

Dr.  KixoicLHiciM.  In  terms  of  total. 

Senatpr  Williams.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ki.xGELTJiciM.  I  would  say  half  of  that  again. 

Senator  Williams.  What  percentage  do  you  work  with  in  terms  of 
numl:>ers  youTe  .serving  in  education  ? 

Dr.  RrxGKf.MKnc.  Well,  we  estimate  about  200,000  luindieapped  for 
the  State  of  Xew  Jersey.  In  tJie  public  schools  we  serve  about  125,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Yon  think  you're  over  50  percent? 

Dr.  RiNGF.LiiKiM.  Oil.  pretty  well. 

Senator  Williams.  On  that  200,000/$100  million  expenditure,  how 
is  that  broken  down  as  a  State  contribution  and  the  municipal 
revemies? 

Di\  RiXGKLUKiM.  It's  a  o0-50  break. 

Senator  Williams.  Fifty-fifty. 

Dr.  Ri.NOi:i.iiKiM.  The  State  pays  50  percent  of  the  progi*anis  in  the 
public  schools. 

Senatoi-  WiLLiAr^rs.  This,  too.  would  present  a  difference,  a  new  sit- 
uation, in  view  of  the  New  Jersey  Snpreme  (V)ni-t  school  finance  deci- 
sion of  last  week,  am  T  right  ? 

Dr.  RixoKLUKiM.  Yes;  we  will  l\ave  to  most  likely  change  that 
orientation. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Tliank  yon  very  much. 

All  right.  Now,  who  is  oia*  next  witness?  Dr.  Ohrtman. 

Dr.  Ojihtmax.  I'm  Dr.  William  Ohi*tinnn,  director  of  the  Bui-ean  of 
Special  Education  in  the  Depai'tment  of  Kdncation,  and  I'm  accom- 
panied by  Ml*.  Lantzei*,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Right  to  Education 
office.  Our  deputy  .seeretary,  Mi*.  Cai'i*olI,  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  fully 
anticipate  he  will  be  here.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  record,  a  state- 
ment befoi*e  you,  submitted  by  Mi*.  Carroll  on  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  PeniLsylvania,  and  1  would  like  to,  in  view  of  the  time,  and 
the  presentation  that  Mr.  Carroll  would  make,  excerpt  from  that  cer- 
tain .statements. 

Senator  Williams.  We  will  include  his  entire  statement  in.  the 
record. 
Dr.  OuRTMAx.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  you  would  care  to  give  us  your  state- 
ment, fine. 
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Dr.  Ohutmax,  My,  Brown,  for  tlic  Association  for  Eetardcd  Chil- 
dren, quoted  in  liis  testimony  about  a  problem  in  the  Conuuonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  as  rehites  to  reimbursement  to  scliool  districts, 

SenatoV  Williams.  Running  2  years  behind.  T  tliink  he  said. 

Dr.  On KTM AX,  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  1  would  say  tlnit  is  a  problem. 

Dr.  OiiirrMAX,  It  appear.s  to  be  more  of  a  problem  than  wliat  it  actu- 
ally is,  and  tlie  school  districts  many  times  use  this  as  a  means  to 
deny  responsibility.  There  are  many  factors  involved  in  it,  and  re- 
imbnrsunicnts  appenr  to  come  lo  districts  18  monilis  after  tlie  fact. 
However,  on  Deceml)er  29,  1072,  tlierc  was  an  act  of  tlic  Lepfislatnre 
of  Peiuisylvania,  Act  373,  wliieh  makes  current  paymenis  to  school 
districts.  We  havo.  ndvauce  payments  to  intermediate  units  wliich  are 
larger  segments  of  tlie  Conuuonwealth  and  based  primarily  on  pupil 
population  and  geograpliical  size,  who,  along  with  school  districts, 
are  mandated  to  provide  education  to  all  exceptional  children.  The 
Intermediate  ujiits.  since  they  do  jiot  have  a  tax  base,  Iiave  advanced 
payments  to  them.  ■ 

The  school  districts  constantly  said  that  tliey  could  not  mount  pro- 
grams bccau.se  of  the  reimbursement  factor;  so  the  Ijcgislature  of 
Pennsylvania  passed,  and  the  Governor  signed,  a  law  wliicli  made 
available  immediately  to  districts  $41  million  on  a  current  basis.  These 
checks  are  now  being  received  by  districts,  and  we  now  luive  forward- 
funding  for  all  i)rograms  for  exceptional  children  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

We  are,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Ringelheim,  acutely  aware  of  the  linancial 
burden  of  such  pi-ogi-ams  and  of  the  need  for  connuitted  and  con- 
tinued financial  support  from  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  approximately  $100  million  of  State  money  and  more 
than  a  50  percent  contribution  by  school  districts  on  local  tax  funds, 
this  in  coniparison  to  tlie  statement  that  you  made  earlier  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  hearing,  when».  the  Federal  Govei-nment  is  contributing 
about  $200  million  to  tlie  education  of  the  handicapped,  so  that  we  in 
Pennsylvania  do  feel  that  there  is  a  commitment  of  tlie  (utizens  there. 
However,  with  a  national  effort  just  slightly  above  that  of  tlie  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  wliich  was  in  Fedei'al  couit  because  of  not  ])rovidiiig  an 
education  to  mentally  retarded  children,  we  can  see  that  a  national 
effort  is  certainly  demajided  and  needed.  Senate  bill  6  addresses  itself 
to  a  total  commitment,  and  the  kind  of  commitment  that  needs  to  be 
made  so  that  handicapped  individuals  can  receive  a  proper  education 
and  training. 

We  can  f introduce  for  you.  too,  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  oc- 
curred. The  plaintifl's  originally  Inid  stated  that  there  wei-e  more  than 
.00,000  cliildren  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  not  receiving 
a  program- of  free  education,  or  of  aii'appropriate  nature.  To  date  we 
Iiave  reported  in  the  statement  6,884  children  who  have  entered  schools. 
Some  of  the.se  individuals  Iiad  been  in  public  education  and  have 
returned.  Of  those  in  the  State  of  Penni^ylvania  w'ho  were  never  in  a 
free  public  educafion  avc  have  identified  2,571  children.  I'm  not 
able  to  tell  you  how  uuiiiy  of  those  childi-eii  are  of  the  younger  age  as 
a  result  of  lowering  tlie  interpretation  of  what  an  exceptional  child 
is.  The  State  law  says  that  a  child  is  an  exceptional  child  who  is  of 
school  age,  but  it  was  never  defined.  The  attorney  general  has  handed 
do\\^i  an  opinion  that  said  the  earliast  age  at  which  a  school  district 
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admits  a  child  is  the  age  of  the  exceptional  child  of  that  district.  So 
within  the  2,571  children  we  do  have  some  younger  children  inchided. 

There  are  those  who  argue — and  these  are  apparently  the  ones  who 
are  cost  conscious,  and  really  do  not  feel  handicapped  pei-sons  should 
receive  equal  to  what  others  do — that  in  fact,  the  plaintiffs  were  all 
wrong  in  that  we  did  not  locate  50,000  children. 

We  know  that  there  are  minor  and  major  problems  associated  with  . 
implementation,  but  if  the  State  has  2,571  children  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing an  education  in  the  State,  in  fact,  then  those  administrators  inter- 

reting  laws  and  regulations  are  derelict  in  carrying  out  that  mandate. 

0  we  are  very  eager  in  Pennsylvania  that,  in  fact,  no  child  of  a  school 
age  would  be  denied  an  appropriate  education. 

One  of  the  other  things  that's  in  S.  6  which  is  fundamental  is  a 
principle  which  establishes — and  I  use  it  here  in  the  generic  sense — the 
commonwealth. 

EXCESS  COSTS 

We  know  that  a  community  is  unable  to  mount  the  kind  of  neces- 
sary financial  resources  or  other  nonhuman  resources,  or  human  re- 
sources, and  it  does  indeed  take  a  commonwealth  of  financial  support 
in  order  to  bring  an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the  handicapped. 

Your  bill  carries  an  excess  cost  with  it,  Pennsylvania  has  in  its  legis- 
lation the  provision  of  excess  cost.  This  is,  by  some  individual's  inter- 
pretation, a  wrong  formula ;  that  is,  we  should  address  ourselves  to 
other  ways  to  finance  the  education  of  handicapped  individuals. 

1  mnst  speak  on  a  personal  basis.  I  support  an  excess-cost  formula. 
I  can  justify  that  formula  as  a  duly  rational  way  of  providing  funds 
and  one  which  would  really  deliver  to  the  handicapped  the  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  We  know  it  takes  an  unequal  amount  of  resources 
in  order  to  make  equal  for  them  an  education. 

These  are  points  that  are  not  included  in  the  testimony  per  se,  and 
I  would  stand  ready  for  any  questions  that  yoii  might  raise. 


DtTE  PROCESS 

Mr.  Lantzer  could  tell  yon  in  some  detail  about  the  feasibility  of  the 
provision  in  your  bill  which  has  to  do  with  due  process.  We  believe 
that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  S.  6,  one  in  which  we  find  we  have  had  a  fair 
amount  of  experience,  and  maybe  Mr.  Lantzer  would  speak  to  that 
point,  telling  you  the  number  and  the  breakdown  on  the  findings  of  the 
hearing  officers  who  handle  the  process. 

I  personally  had  some  opportunity  to  review  our  experience,  and 
wrote  some  of  the  words  that  are  in  the  final  due  process  procedure, 
and  we  do  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  major  contributions  coming 
from  the  court  case  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Lantzer.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  total  of  5S  hearings 
that  have  been  heard  in  Pennsylvania  that  we  have  the  total  result 
on  within  the  Right  to  Education  Office.  Of  these  53  hearings,  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  hearings  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
parents  as  advocates  for  the  child,  about  50  percent  have  been  in  favor 
of  the  school  district.  However,  in  both  cases  the  feeling  has  been  that 
no  matter  who  has  won  the  case,  the  case  has  been  primarily  an  advo- 
cate for  the  child.  V 

We  have  an  unusual  type  of  liearing  coming  up  this  week,  which 
'^"^  e  first  in  the  Commonwealth  as  the  result  of  the  consent  agree- 
j  in  L  This  is  one  where  section  1318  of  the  Public  School  Code  is 
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coming  into  effect  under  the  hearing  officer's  responsibility.  This 
IS  a  section  of  the  school  code  which  indicates  that  a  child  who  has 
been  considered  a  disruj>tive  child  can  be  excluded  from  school  by  the 
school  board  on  the  basis  of  incorrigibility.  Under  the  opinions  that 
are  being  handed  down  by  the  Attorney  General's  office,  he  has  indi- 
cated that  section  1318  will  be  covered;  even  though  it  was  not  a  por- 
tion of  the  consent  agreement.  As  a  result,  the  first  hearing  where  a 
school  board  has  excTnded  a  child  who  is  mentally  i-etarded  from  a 
ublic  school  program  is  supposed  to  be  heard  this  coming  Wednes- 
ay  evening  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  This  is  a  youngster  who, 
had  been  excluded  from  school  and  we  are  making  all  hat^^te  to  see  how 
mpidly  this  type  of  hearing  can  take  place,  because  at  the  present  time 
the  child  is  in  no  educational  program  whatsoever. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Lantzer,  you're  director  of  the  Right  to 
Education  Office  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Mr.  Lantzer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  long  have  you  hold  the  office,  and  how 
long,  indeed,  has  that  been  an  office  ? 

Mr.  Lantzer.  The  Right  to  Education  Office  was  first  announced 
by  Govenior  Shapp  on  May  12,  1972.  The  office  actually  took  form 
and  had  a  staff  on  board  by  June  4,  1972.  This  office  was  specifically 
put  into  being  in  order  that  the  Commonwealth  could  oversee  the  right 
to  education  compliance  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  " 
Since  this  suit  was  a  consent  agreement  and  the  defendants  were 
fcoth  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Depaitment  of  Edu- 
cation, the  staff  in  the  Right  To  Education  Office  has  been,  and  is 
made  up  of  individuals  that  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  by  the  Depailment  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  addi- 
tional staff  is  being  paid  for  through  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Williams.  This  sort  of  a  pioneering  effort,  am  I  riffht  on 
that? 

Mr.  Lantzer.  To  our  knowledge,  it  was  the  first  one  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  Washington,  D.C.'s  was  the  second  such  office  to  be 
established. 

Senator  Williams.  And  I  would  think  that  you  would  probably  be 
under  observations  by  others  to  see  if  what  you're  doing  could  be 
applicable  elsewhere,' for  instance,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  are 
they  interested  in  what  you're  doing,  and  have  they  observed  it  ? 

Mr.  Lantzer.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  not  biaen  directly 
observing  the  functions  of  the  Right  to  Education  Office  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; however,  we  have  had  a  number  of  programs  where  the  U.S. 
Office  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  representation. 

My  own  personal  feeling  here  is  that  with  field  testinsr  such  as  the 
right  to  education  office  in  Pennsylvania  taking  place,  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  U.S.  Office  to  monitor  much  more 
closely  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

I  might  also  add  that  as  a  result  of  the  Consent  Agreement  there  wer.3 
two  court-appointed  mastei-s  who  oversee  the  total  program  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Eight  to  Education  Office,  along 
with  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  meet  on  a  monthly  basis,  and  report  findings, 
happenings,  and  complaints  to  the  Federal  court-appointed  masters. 

^Anator  WnxiAMS.  Thank  you. 

ERLC 
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Now  we're  going  to  spring  right  through  the  rest  of  the  panel,  but 
then  at  the  end  I  do  want  to  get  your  observations  on  another  approach 
that  will  be  in  the  hearing  process  shortly,  I  suppose,  The  Better 
Schools  Afet,  so-called,  and  the  revenue-sharing  approach  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped.  They  are  different  approaches,  S,  6  and  the 
approach  of  revenue  sharing,  as  you  well  know,  so  we're  going  to  have 
to  t/hvash  that  one  o\it  before  we're  through  this  year,  and  you're  the 
people  who  know,  yoiVve  the  ones  who  will  get  that  special  revenue 
money.  When  it  is  available,  how  will  you  make  it  available,  how  will 
it  fare  in  competition  with  other  educational  programs, 

How,  who  is  next?  Miss  Fiorito. 

Ms.  FioRTTo.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams,  distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen.  First  of  all. 
Senator  Willianis,  before  I  go  into  giving  my  comments  on  S.  6  from 
the  Mayor  and  from  the  City  of  New  York,  let  me  very  personally 
thank  you  and  yciir  staff  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  the  Deputy  Mayor, 
City  Administrator,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  all  of  the  handicapped  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  whom  we  last  week  represented  in  our  persuasion 
pilgrimage  to  Washington,  in  n  last  ditch  attempt  to  persuade,  edu- 
cate, whatever  one  calls  it,  to  work  with  the  opposing  forces,  to  get 
them  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  Kehabilitation  Act, 

Your  staff,  I  must  say,  must  be  wholly  commended.  We  were  on  the 
phone  back  and  forth — our  office  pulled  that  thing  together  in  about 
2  days — and  Miss  Walker  and  some  of  the  other  people  on  your  staff 
were  just  fantastically  good  to  work  with.  And  just  one  final  comment 
on  that,  too.  We  didn't  stop  there  to  see  you,  because  we  were  there 
to  see,  if  you  will,  the  enemy,  and  therefore  we — we  weren't  there  to  be 
courteous  and  nice — we  knew  what  your  feelings  were — we  had  been  in 
touch  with  your  staff.  And  the  next  time  we  come  to  Washington  on  a 
more  pleasurable  kind  of  trip,  or  pe  Aaps  requesting  something  of  you. 
we'll  be  there  to  see  you. 

Senator  Wilmams.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  FioR^.  Now,  I  come  to  you  today  as  the  director  of  the  Mayor^s 
Office  for  the  Handicapped  of  New  York  City.  I  also  come  to  you  rep- 
resenting the  mayor  and  the  deputy  mayor.  City  Administrator  Ed- 
ward Morrison,  under  whose  office  the  Office  for  the  Handicapped  is  ad- 
ministered. If  you  will  permit  me,  I  know  that  in  S.  7,  and  H.R.  17 
and  in  the  previous  legislation,  you  espouse  an  Office  for  the  Handi- 
capped on  a  national  level.  Fortunately,  we  now  have  such  an  office 
beginning,  and,  to  some  extent,  operating  within  the  city.  The  purpose 
of  this  office,  very  briefly,  is  to  function  and  serve  as  advocate  for  the 
approximately  1  million  citizens  in  New  York  City  who  are  handi- 
capped. 

Having  given  you  just  that  slight  commenlvlet  me  go  on  to  address- 
ing myself  to  some  comments  on  the  bill. 

The  Mayor,  John  Lindsay,  the  Deputy  Mayor,  City  Administrator, 
Edward  Morrison,  and  myself,  as  well  as  many  of  the  constituents  of 
New  York,  people  who  have  reviewed  this  bill  heartily  endorse  and 
support  S.  6.  There  is  nc  question  that  in  a  country  of  this  wealth  and 
with  the  numbers  of  26  million  people  who  themselves  are  handicapped, 
that  such  a  bill  is  long  overdue.  We  pride  ourselves  in  this  country,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  being  con- 
cerned about  the  well-being  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens. 
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We  have  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  you  have  heard  already,  a  law 
that  states  that  education  should  be  ibr  all  handicapped— for  all  chil- 
dren,.  including  children  who  are  handicapped  Yet  of  the  4:^!)^00 
handicapped  children  in  that  State  are  currently  being  served.  In  this 
day  and  age  it  is  embarrassing  to  note,  as  we  have,  in  reading  the  city 
records  and  in  other  periodicals,  that  less  than  40  percent  of  our  Y  mfl- 
lion  handicapped  children — only  40  percent  of  those  children  are  being 
served. 

In  my  own  life  I  started  out  in  special  education  and  then  went  from 
there  mto  special  social  work,  and  then  administration.  I  have  taught 
retarded  children  and  then  somehow  I  wound  up  in  politics.  There- 
fore, I  have  a  personal,  a  professional,  as  well  as  a  political  sense  of 
responsibility. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  this  bill  that  are  extremely,  extromelv 
important.  Obviously  the  funding  aspect  is  extremely  noteworthy, 
and  we  heartily  support  this. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  present  time  the  current  figures 
given  to  me  are  that  there  are  approximately  30,000  children  being 
served  a  special  education.  Those  are  children  who  are  physically, 
neurologically  and  mentally  involved.  There  are  approximately,  in 
•  addition  to  that,  50,000  children  being  served  who  have  speech  and 
hearing  and  language  impediments— those  are  the  known  youngsters. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  approximately  4,000  children  on  home 
instruction,  at  least  2,000  of  which  could  be  benefited  more  if  there 
were  additional  funds.  In  New  York  City  we  have  approximately 
4,000  who  are  in  the  private  school  program,  under  what  we  cull 
the  Greenburg  law.  These  are  children  wlio  are  not  being  served  by 
the^public  school  programs,  because  there  are  no  funds  in  the  public 
school  system  to  provide  services  for  them.  In  addition  to  all  of  that, 
there  are  approximately  20,000  children  with  learning  disabilities, 
who  could  benefit  from  services,  if  such  were  available  at  this  time. 

If  my  addition  is  reasonable^  I  would  venture  to  say  that  we  have 
a<3Counted  for  only  100,000  children.  We  know  that  the  city  of  New 
York  has  a  population  of  approximately  9  million  people.  There- 
fore it  is  almost  60  percent  to  70  pei*cent  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
Further  than  all  of  that,  if  we  go  along  with  my  very  poor  mathemat- 
ics, there  are  approximately  150,000  children,  or  there  should  be 
more  that  we  have  not  yet  identified.  Therefore  the  feature  in  your 
bill  which  is  most  explicit  and  most  needed,  is  the  feature  with  refer- 
ence to  developing  processes  for  identifying  and  locating  these  chil- 
dren. As  you  well  known  from  your  experience  in  the  field,  in  any  type 
of  program  planning  it  is  essential  to  know  the  facts  about  the  popu- 
lation that  you're  working  for,  and  very  frankly,  most  of  us  do  not 
know  these  facts. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  received  very  little  and  almost  no  extra 
funds  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  children  whom  we  now 
serve,  those  100,000  whom  we  now  serve.  As  it  is  in  New  York  City,  we 
receive  an  equal  amount  for  educating  the  handicapped  child  as  we 
do  for  educating  the  nondisabled  child.  The  facts  in  reality  are  that 
it  generally  costs  $3,000  to  $10,000  more  to  educate  that  .child.  The 
remaining  funds,  Mr.  Williams,  are  given  over  by  the  city  of  New 
York  out  of  general  tax  levy  funds. 

You  know  what  the  status  of  urban  problems  are  at  this  point! 
Cgisequently,  the  parents  and  schools  are  always  in  a  hassle  when 
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It  comes  time  to  budget  to  get  additional  funds.  Yet  the  city  of  New 
York  IS  making  perhaps  not  the  best  attempt,  but  certainly  some 
attempt  to  provide  some  services  for  the  liandicapped  within  the  city. 
Heaven  knows,  it  needs  moi'C,  because  we  are  not  serving  these  chil- 
dren the  way  they  should  be. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  other  than  the  iRve  or  six  big  cities,  there's 
a  program  called  the  BOCES  board,  the  board  of  cooperative  educa- 
tional services.  It's  a  reasonably  comprehensive  program  effected  about 
3  years  ago,  in  which  the  State  reimburses  the  local  communities  up 
to  65  percent  for  the  services  for  handicapped  children.  Yet  the  big 
cities,  who  have  the  greatest  population  of  handicapped  and  general 
population,  are  the  cities  who  do  not  get  the  additional  funds. 

You  spoke  before  in  brief  terms,  Senator  Williams,  about  revenue 
shanng.  I  so  happened  to  be  out  in  the  hall  a  moment  ago,  and  was 
listening  to  a  group  of  gentlemen  Mho  were  discussing  revenue  sharin*'*. 
Very  frankly,  as  you  well  know,  the  guidelines  for  revenue  sharing 
are  extremely  vague,  and  when  it  comes  to  education,  the  professionals 
and  the  parents  of  the  handicapped,  and  the  handicapped  themselves, 
are  a  very,  very  unorganized  group  of  people,  and  therefore  in  order 
to  really  put  some  pressure  on  our  own  State  government  to  disburse 
the  funds  m  revenue  sharing,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  battle  for  very 
weak  people  to  fight. 

And,  a  further  comment— within  your  bill  you  place  a  stipulation 
for  developing  an  educational  plan  for  each  child.  Obviously  this  is  so 
needed,  because  so  many  of  our  children  are  lost,  are  misplaced,  or, 
M-hen  they  are  in  a  program  for  a  period  of  time,  they  remain  there 
because  it's  a  lot  easier  to  keep  them  there  rather  than  to  place  them  in 
a  more  appropriate  program, 

I  would  strongly  support  some  of  the  comment  that  were  made  by 
the  earlier  panel  as  to  who  will  do  the  planning  and  the  evaluation ;  the 
very  real  need  for  the  participation  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher. 
I  would  also  make  some  recommendation  at  this  point,  with  reference 
to  the  development  of  the  individual  plan,  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  some  thought  be  given  to  putting  into  this  program  the  theory 
or  process  of  ombudsman,  for  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  child. 

It  IS  always  so  difficult  to  put  a.  parent  in  a  school  with  a  commis- 
sioner and  a  school  representative,  a  teacher,  facing  all  of  the  highly 
trained  personnel  in  a  room,  and  have  that  parent  try  to  really  explain 
what  he  believes  his  child  feels  and  his  child  should  do. 

I  further  recommend  to  you  that  the  concept  of  the  advisory 
committee  be  reconsidered,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  it  some  thought 
as  I  listened  to  it— the  point  of  view  of  the  general  broad  term  of 
"committee,"  rather  than  "advisory  committee,"  Having  worked  as 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  the  Handicapped  in  New  York  City, 
I  can  very  well  testify  to  what  are  the  stumbling  blocks  and  what  are 
the  many  frustrations  for  all  involved.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
persons  selected  for  this  committee  might  very  well  be  half  appointed 
by  either  the  Governor  or  the  commissioner,  and  half  of  them  ap- 
pointed or  nominated,  or  placed  into  the  group  by  the  professionals 
and  the  parent  groups,  or  the  handicapped  themselves.  The  scope  of 
this  committee  should  not  only  be  in  terms  of  determining  what  are 
the  needs  that  have  not  been  met  and  how  to  meet  them,  but  also  build 
into  it  in  some  way,  the  function  of  either  advocacy  or  ombudsman, 
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because,  as  you  very  well  kno\v,  Senator,  although  legislation  may 
be  on  the  books,  and  although  there  may  be  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment, it  is  often  a  long  time,  and  there  ai'e  many  bureaucratic  loop- 
holes that  exist;  so  that  au  advocacy  or  ombudsman  function  for  this 
committee  is  most,  most  necessary. 

I  would  then  say  to  you,  sir,' that  we  vei^  strongly  in  New  York 
support  your  bill,  for  it  will  not  only  assist  the  city  m  its  desperate 
financial  need,  but  more  importantly,  it  will  assist  the  education  of 
handicapped  youngsters  who  are  not  being  served  today,  who  have 
not  been  found,  and  who,  20  years  from  t(way,  may  perhaps,  as  my- 
self^ have  the  opportunity  to  sit  before  you  on  other  advanced  bills, 
because  if  it  were  not  for  the  kind  of  education,  the  socialization  that 
I  pei'sonally  received,  I  would  not  obviously  be  in  the  position  I  am 
today,  and  I  do  thank  you.  Senator,  a^ain. 

Senator  WiLLiAsts.  Well,  we  certamly  thank  you,  and  Mayor  Lind- 
say for  having  appointed  you,  and  then  having  you  appear  for  our 
session  this  morning. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  very  helpful.  There  seems 
to  be  a  good  partnership  between  the  State  and  the  city  in  this  one 
area. 

Ms.  FioRiTo.  In  some  respects — overtly,, yes.  When  it  comes  to  push 
and  shove,  there  are  times  that  it  is  not,'' but  Jt  is  better  than  most 
States,  I  would  venture  to  say,  and  we  are  very  much  working  toward 
it.  Part  of  the  reason  the  mayor  had  this  office  created  was  to  really 
begin  to  improve  the  partnership.  The  community  and^  the  coordi- 
nation between  the  handicapped  people,  the  parents  of  handicapped, 
the  citizens,  between  the  agencies  that  provide  the  service  in  the  vol- 
unteer sector  and  the  agencies  within  government,  city.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral, so  that  these  groups  would  begin  to  meet  togetlier  to.  review  our 
policies  and  their  policies,  and  say  where  andhoAV  improvement  should 
be  made,  and  then  develop  joint  action  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  again. 

Now,  who  remains?  Dr.  Mullen. 

Dr.  MuLLEX.  Thank  you.  Senator  Williams.  I  appreciate  the  chance 
of  coming  to  Newark  and  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  S.  6. 
From  our  point  of  view,  the  bill  does  two  things — at  least  it  does  one 
thing,  which  many  bills  do,  but  one  other  thing  that  most  of  the  bills 
do  not  do.  The  bill  does  provide  an  input  in^dollars,  and  it  also  requires 
an  output  in  progress,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  many  things  that 
we  have  not  in  special  education  actually  done.  We  have  been  willing  to 
accept  dollars,  we  have  been  willing  to  say  that  we  have  programs,  but 
we  have  been  unwilling  to  say  as  to  whether  they  have  made  any  prog- 
ress with  regard  to  the  youngsters. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  Maryland,  would  mean  that  we  would 
require  au  additional  approximately  $5^i  million  beyond  the  $29 
million  now  supplied  by  the  State  in  order  to  fully  meet,  the  needs 
of  an  anticipated  164,000  children  from  ages  3  through  21. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  CHILDREN 

Now,  while  one  throws  figures  lik6  that  around,  I'd  like  to  add  im- 
mediately that  figures  in  special  education,  in  terms  of  who  should  be 
served,  as  to  where  they  are,  or  even  the  cost.of  the  programs  in  the 
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local  systems,  are  hard  to  come  by.  We  have  this  year,  and  the  past  2 
years,  tried  to  establish  a  data  system  for  the  handicapped.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  get  six  State  agencies  together  wlio  are  working  with 
children  for  identifying  children  that  have  handicaps. 

It  would  be  the  Juvenile  Services,  Mental  Retardation,  Department 
of  Health,  et  cetera.  The  attempt  was  to  come  to  some  agreement  as  to 
who  we  want  identified,  how  can  we  identify  them,  and  who  are  we 
serving,  and  so  for  the  jfirst  time  come  this  June,  or.  the  end  of  May, 
we  will  have  statewide,  at  least  on  a  first-rung  basis,  all  children  who 
have  been  identified  as  handicapped  by  any  of  the  agencies,  local  or 
State,  or  hospitals.  It  might  be  the  first  chance  that  we  have  to  really 
find  out  what  our  problem  really  is.  And  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
suggestions  that  we  would  make  Avith  regards  to  the  bill,  that  one 
requirement  be  placed  in  the  legislation  that  the  systems  or  the  States 
do,  in  fact,  establish  a  system  of  identifying  children  who  are  handi- 
capped, regardless  of  what  agency,  and  we  feel  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  successftn  in  Maryland,  at  least,  in  getting 
started. 

DEFlNmOK 

I'd  like  to  also  sug^st  that  contrary  to  earlier  testimony,  possibly, 
the  Maryland  legislation  that  was  presented  to  the  Maryland  Legis-- 
lature  this  year  is  verjr*  similar  to  that  which  is  being  suggested  in 
S.  6.  It  requires,  as  S.  6,  identification,  diagnoses  of  all  the  children — 
that  is,  identifying  of  all  children,  diagnosis  of  all  children— and  a 
programing  for  all  children.  However,  it  may  have  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  possibly  Senate  bill  6  may  have,  and  that  is  in  the  defini- 
tions that  are  used.  For  example,  in  the  State  at  the  present  time,  the 
resent  legislation,  we  are  using  "mental,  physical  and  emotionally 
andicapped." 

The  new  legislation  which  was  proposed  would  be  broader  than 
that,  and  this  caused  much  of  the  conflict.  They  were  to  be  identified 
as  special  educational  needs.  It  did  not  indicate  a  mental  handicap 
or  others.  The  broadness  of  such  a  definition,  I  think,  is  such  that  I 
believe  that  you'll  never  get  to  the  point  where  you'll  find  out  what 
the  output  in  progress  is  or  what  the  results  of  the  input  in  dollars 
are,  because  there  are  many  children  who  have  severe  learning  disabili- 
ties and  there  are  children  who  have  severe  emotional  handicaps,  but 
what  school  people  do,  and  others  do,  is  to  proliferate  by  various  other 
kinds  of  diagnoses,  so  that  you  never  get  to  the  problem  of  the  children 
who  are  severe  learning-disabled  or  severe  emotionally  handicapped.  It 
seems  to  me  that  either  by  the  Federal  regulations  that  would  be  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  this  bill,  or  within  the  bill,  that  this  should  be 
pretty  well  tightened  down,  so  that  you  can  be  assured  that  the  money 
you're  putting  in  is  getting  the  results  that  you  have  desired. 

COSTS 

As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  we  have  in  Maryland  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding,  really,  how  much  it  costs,  i  know  we  put  in  $29 
million.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  by  resolution,  has  mandated 
that  starting  this  July  1,  that  all  systems,  local  systems,  shall  provide 
the  same  level  of  service  in  dollars  for  the  handicapped  child  as 
''q    do  for  the  normal  child,  so  in  other  words,  the  average  current 
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expenses  of  the  local  dollar  for  the  normal  child  shall  be  equally 
applied  to  that  of  the  handicapped  child.  In  trying  to  find  out,  now, 
whether  these  systems  are,  in  fact,  putting  in  dollars,  we  found  the 
average  costs,  or  the  costs  range  in  the  systems  from  $642  to  $3,000 
per  child. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  with  regards  to  the  costing  out  is  that 
there  is  so  much  prorating  of  time,  and  in-time  service  at  home,  chil- 
dren who  are  spending  only  part  of  their  tune  in  school,  that  we 
are  getting  a  very  distorted  view  as  to  what  the  cost  actually  is  per 
youngster,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  can  be  done  within 
the  Senate  bill  is  to  assure,  as  I  think  vou  have  in  part,  that  there 
be  a  cost  accounting  system  of  some  unified  system  established,  so 
that  we  can  finally  get  reliable  data  and  comparable  data,  so  that 
when  we  talk,  you  know,  about  how  much  money  is  needed  for  the 
programs  we  know  what  it  is. 

One  other  problem  that  we  have,  which  the  bill  does  not  address 
itself  to  is  the  matter  of  training  in  the  personnel  needs,.  As  I  read 
the  legislation,  it  is  for  the  provision  of  programs  for  children, 
which  is  great,  but  if  we're  going  to  try  to  establish  programs  for 
all  handicapped  children  in  1976,  which,  frankly,  I  think  is  a  bit 
ambitious— even  if  we  were,  we  would  have  to  do  a  massive  training 
of  personnel  or  retraining  of  other  personnel  in  order  to  accomplish 
it.  It  would  seem  from  our  point  of  view,  for  example,  just  making 
a  guess  on  our  own  personnel,  we  have  approximately  in  Maryland 
5,100  teachers  actively  involved  in  teaching  handicapped  children — 
this  is  just  private  schools.  If  we  were  to  meet  the  need  of  all  the  other 
children  that  could  be  identified,  we'd  need  5,900.  We  need  time,  we 
need  money,  or— and  possibly  in  this  bill— some  provision  that  train- 
ing funds  are  available. 

I  said  I'd  keep  it  short,  and  I'd  like  to  stop  right  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Could  you  just  give  me  your  observation  on 
the  present  Federal  support  of  personnel  training  for  education  of 
the  handicapped  ? 

Dr.  MuLLENT,  I  don't  know  what  the  total  figure  is.  I  know  that  the 
State  of  Maryland,  out  of  title  VI,  part  (d),  receives  about  $120,000. 
That  $120,000  has  been  used  to  train  what  we  would  call  diagnostic 
prescriptive  teachers. 

One  of  the  documents  you  have  there  is  a  continuum  of  special  edu- 
cation services.  We  believe  in  keeping  these  children  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  program  in  the  public  schools,  and  not  segregated,  as  they  are 
now  doing  in  most  places.  By  doing  this  we  need  diagnostic  people 
who  can  prescribe  and  work  with  youngsters  as  well. 

We  have,  in  the  last  years,  trained  with  that  money  350  such 
teachers^  but  that's  only  during  the  summertime,  and  one  oi  our  prob- 
lems is  that  the  requirements  of  a  person  to  be  a  good  diagnostic 
teacher  is  such  that  we  can't  do  the  job  in  one  summer,  and  so  we 
have  had  that  amount.  But  I  think  that  $120,000  that  comes  to  the 
State,  if  I'm  correct,  is  20  percent  of  the  total  allocation;  80  percent, 
I  'believe,  goes  into  training  institutions,  universities,  colleges,  and  so 
on.  I  think  that's  right. 

Ms.  FioRTTO.  Just  to  make  a  comment  on  that  Seiiator,  and  reinforce 
the  fact  that  the  bill  that  you  are  proposing  espouses  integration  of 
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the  younnrster  insofar  us  it  is  possible,  provisions  either  in  this  bill 
or  in  another  bill  must  include  the  training  of  teachers  who  are  now 
in  the  system,  in  the  reg\ilar  education  classes,  to  be  able  to  work 
with  the  youngster,  or  youngsters,  or  in  the  classes,  or  in  the  integrated 
classes. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  I  know  there's  a  special  program  with 
hmited  funds.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  inte^rnition  of  handicapped 
youngsters  in  program  with  normal  children  is  the  fear  of  the  teacher 
as  to  his  own  attitudes  about  the  child,  as  well  as  his  feelings  of 
inadequacy  about  being  able  to  teach  the  child,  who  may  need  slightly, 
or  some  additional  specific  skills.  If,  in  some  way,  a  part  of  this  bill 
could  address  itself  to  this  particular  thing,  or  if  another  bill,  in 
some  way,  or  some  part  of  an  education  bill  could  be  written  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  local  communities  for  the  training  of  not  only  teachers 
in  special  education,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  training  of  teachers 
who  would  take  in  children  in  the  normal  classes  where  the  children 
would  be  placed,  I  think  it  would  have  some  tremendously  important 
assets  and  values. 

Senator  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you. 

We  have  two  of  you  who  have  not  spoken.  We  have  heard  from  your 
associate,  and  may  we  have  your  full  names.  Mr.  Eussell? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  Robert  Russell  from  Glen  Rock,  N.J.  I  am  chair-  - 
man  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  I 
wear  many  hats.  I'm  representing  the  advisory  council  here  today  and 
I'm  a  parent  of  a  young  handicapped  adult,  aged  25,  who  is  u  good 
example  of  what  liappens  when  appropriate  services  are  not  given.  My 
daughter,  Janet  is  completely  dependent  on  us  at  this  time,  socially 
isolated,  and  bordering  on  psychosis.  I'm  also  a  school  psychologist  and 
director  of  special  pupil  services  in  Northern  Valley  Regional  High 
School  District.  You  might  say  I'm  a  rather  biased  professional  in  this 
area.  I  feel  that  you  and  your  staff  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  putting 
this  bill  together.  It  duplicates  almost  entirely  what  we  have  in  New 
Jersey.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  in  the  many  meetings  we  have  had  in 
our  advisory  council,  going  over  procedures  and  rules  and  regulations, 
you  have  covered  jast  about  everything. 

In  spite  of  our  mandatory  legislation  in  New  Jei-sey,  we  still  have 
large  deserts  in  between  the  oases,  and  I  find  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  legislation  is  mandatory,  in  that  we  provide  for  half  of  the  cost 
to  be  paid  by  the  State,  we  still  find  that  local  districts  do  evade  and 
try  to  cop  out,  you  might  say,  on  doing  their  job.  I  feel  that  in  this 
respect  money  is  not  enough.  Enforcement,  as  other  people  liave  testi- 
fied, is  highly  important. 

SERVICES  WlTirrX  TIIE  LOCAL  DISTRICT 

I  like  the  idea  that  yon  have  covered  the  provision  of  including 
handicapi^ed  childreii  with  normal  children.  This  is  something  that 
comes  up  in  a  perennial  way.  We  have  discovered  over  the  years  that 
handicapped  children  learn  a  lot  from  the  stimulation  of  normal  chil- 
dren, much  as  the  old  one-room  school  idea,  that  the  older  children 
taught  the  younger. 

We  liave  found  quite  a  trend  tliafc  as  the  requirement  for  providing 
special  .services  comes  into  effect,  when  a  child  is  classified  and  a 
label  is  put  upon  him,  that  the  local  district  oftentimes  does  every- 
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^^^g  it  can  to  find  services  outside  of  the  district.  They  feel  the 
problem  should  happen  somewhere  else,  that  the  child  should  be  in 
either  a  State  institution  or  in  a  county  program,  or  in  another 
district,  and  we  find  in  many  instances  that  they'll  pay  any  price  in 
order  to  get  the  child  in  some  other  place  that's  out  of  their  super- 
vision. We  have  found  in  this  State  the  costs  involved  in  paying  fo 
private  education  has  increased  geometrically  since  the  passage  o 
the  Beadleston  kws  in  1966.  I  believe  the  first  announced  cost  ot 
private  school  and  tuition  was  $700,000,  and  it  is  now  at  an  estimated- 
$15  milhon.  I  think  this  represents  how  much  districts  will  pay  in 
order  to  get  these  children  out  of  their  control. 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  specific  objectives  and  the  individualized  plan. 
This  follows  the  parents'  right  to  know,  that  a  parent  should  be 
^un5  •  <^he  process  of  what  is  involved,  the  classification  of  their 
child,  and  the  placement  of  their  child.  There  has  been  much  written 
m  this  area  that  parents  are  too  emotional  to  know  really  what  their 
children  need.  I  found  this  to  be  a  fantasy  in  my  own  practice,  that 
when  parents  find  the  right  program,  they  will  be  satined, 

I  like  the  idea  that  you're  reaching  down  to  age  3.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  our  advisory  council  we  invited  the  various  parent  volunteer 
agencies,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  reporting  needs  of  this  level. 

We  also  have  a  great  need  for  programs  in  the  young  adult  and  the 
vocaitional  programs  for  the  older  adolescent>  There  tends  to  be  a 
diminishing  of  programs  at  this  particular  leveli 

TESTING 

In  going  through  your  bill,  there  was  only  one  area  that  I  feel  needs 
some  comment,  1  didn't  see  any  {provision  for  the  multiple  dis- 
ciplinary evaluation  of  children.  This  is  something  that  is  required 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  .  I'd  like  to  offer  this  one  experience 
that  I  had  several  years  ago  while  working  in  East  Orange. 

A  young  man  was  placed  in  my  class  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
After  3  months  I  found  th9±  he  could  do  long  division  in  his  head 
faster  than  I  could  do  it  on  a  slide  rule.  A  reevaluation  after  a  year  by 
myself  surreptitiously — I  wasn^  supposed  to  do  i<>— proved  that  he 
had  an  I.Q.  of  110.  In  checking  back  through  that,  we  found  that  he 
had  been  evaluated  by  an  excellent  psychologist^I  had  no  complaint 
there~-but  they  hadn't  taken  into  consideration  that  he  had  only  been 
i^^Ws  country  6  weeks  from  Italy  at  the  time  that  he  was  evaluated. 
Already  he  was  speaking  English  as  well  as  any  other  youngster  from 
that  section  of  town,  and  we  have  found  that  when  one  person  is  given 
the  prerogative  to  classify  a  child,  that  many  mistakes  of  this  kind 
will  be  made. 

So  that  I  would  underscore  the  idea  that  the  classification  be  done  by 
a  multiple  disciplinary  team. 

In  New  Jersey  it  requires  as  a  basis  the  physician,  school  physicians, 
school  psychologists,  social  worker,  and  learning  development  special- 
ist,  in  addition  to  the  special  tests  of  audiology,  ophthalmology,  optom- 
etry, in  order  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

I'm  happy  to  see  that  learning  disability  is  included  in  the  definition 
this  time.  I  had  been  before  this  committee  a  few  years  ago,  when 
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Senator  Yarborough  was  cliainnan,  in  the  interest  of  learning  dis- 
abilities in  1069.  I  am  quite  happy  to  see  that  that  is  included. 

Again,  I  would  strongly  urge  arid  support  your  bill,  and  hope  that 
it  comes  to  fruition. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Russell. 
All  right,  Dr-  Carroll. 

Dr.  <S.RROLL.  ni  he  very  brief.  Senator  Williams.  I  have  presented 
my  testimony  to  you,  and  my  colleagues  have  summarized  it.  I  would 
also  only  say  that  we're  faced  with  quite  a  dilemma,  when  we  read  sig- 
nificant legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  6  on  the  one  hand,  and  hear 
about  promise  for  Federal  revenue  sharing  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
possible  conflict  that  T  see  in  the  two  pieces  of  legislation,;  and  I  at 
some  point  would  hope  that  at  some  part  of  this  hearing  we  could  at 
least  discuss  what  appears  to  be  two  diametrically  opposed  procedures 
for  handling  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  the  conflict.  We're 
presented  with  a  question  of  approach.  Categorical  definition  of  an 
area  which  I  happen  to  support  has  been  a  traditional  way  of  meeting 
needs.  The  other  is  to  fold  this  effort  into  the  whole  broader  defined 
area  of  education.  I  think  Ms.  Fiorito  put  her  finger  on  it,  that  there 
will  have  to  be  competition  for  funds,  and  some  areas  will  not  be 
served  as  they  should  be  under  revenue  sharing.  That's  the  way  I 
look  at  it. 

Dr.  Carroll.  Sir,  if  I  might,  I  would  agree  with  you  and  add  that  the 
present  proposals  for  revenue  sharing  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least,  would 
result  in  substantially  less  total  Federal  dollars  coming  into  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time  our  demand  i.or  services  have  in- 
creased, and  as  a  result  I  see  the  competition  for  both  Federal  and   

'State  dollars  increasing  to  the  point  that  the  most  powerful  voice, 
perhaps,  will  get  the  largest  dollars,  as  opposed  to  the  most  worthy 
program.  For  that  reason  we  are  looking  carefully  at  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  support  a  reversal  of  the  procedure 
of  revenue  sharing  and  continue  our  support  of  categorical  grants. 
I  think  Senate  bill  6  is  worthy  legislation,  and  should  be  supported 
as  part  of  categorical  aid  programs,  as  opposed  to  revenue  sharing. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I'm  irlad  you  offered  that.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  were  here  when  I  indicated  I  would  like  to  have  comments 
on  this.  It  is  very  helpful  because  there  will  of  necessity  be  hearings 
on  this  broader  revenue  sharing  approach. 

It  has  been  very  necessary  and  most  useful ,  gentlemen,  and  we  appre- 
ciate it.  Thank  yon  very  much. 

I'll  announce  the  next  panel,  and  then  we  will  recess  for  5  minutes. 

The  next  panel  are  individuals  representing  organizations  from 
ISTew  Jersey  and  other  States. 

Mr.  Howard  Blackman,  Ms.  Parthenia  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hollis  Wyks, 
and  Monsignor  Hourihan  will  accompany  this  group. 

Let's  return  at  15  minutes  after  1 . 
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STATEMENTS  OF  PARTHENIA  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  JERSEY 
FEDERATION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN; 
HOWARD  BLAOKMAN,  CHAIRMAN,  NEW  JERSEY  INTERAGENCY 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED;  HOLLIS  WYES,  DIRECTOR, 
DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  DEAF  AND  HEARING  IMPAIRED;  PATRICIA 
KOECHLIN,  NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHIL- 
DREN; MONSIGNOR  HOITRIHAN,  MOUNT  CARMEL  GUILD,  NEW- 
ARK;  A  PANEL  REPRESENTING  NEW  JERSEY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Ms.  Smith.  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  thank  Senator  Williams  on  behalf 
of  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
for  this  opportunity  to  voice  an  opinion  on  S.  6  which  deals  with 
handicapped  children. 

As  you  know,  education  is  probably  the  most  important  function  of 
State  and  loc:al  governments,  and  virtually  all  State  constitutions  pro- 
vide education  as  a  fundamental  guaranteed  right.  Legal  sanctions  can, 
and  do  so  often,  close  the  door  to  those  who  cannot  compete  in  the  race 
for  knowledge,  and  the  handicapped  child  falls  in  that  group.  Title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  may  have  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  improvements  in  special  education  today.  However, 
approximately  50  to  60  percent  of  the  school-age  population  of  the 
handicapped  children  are  not  being  served  under  these  laws  now.  They 
fail  to  recognize  that  these  children  require  additional  care  and  services 
Handicapped  children  are  "Children-Plus,"  and  we,  including  the  edu- 
cators, professionals,  parents,  and  legislators,  must  try  to  protect  these 
legal  rights  ac<x)rdingly.  :Many  believe  that  mandatory  legislation  is 
needed  to  accomplish  their  goal. 

Article  VIII  in  section  i  of  our  New  Jersey  Constitution  provides 
for  free  public  school  instruction  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  20.  However,  New  Jersey  needed  something  in  addition  to  this, 
which  is  title  18a,  chapter  46,  which  mandates  special  education  pro- 
Srrams  and  services  for  all  children  classified  as  handicapped.  Since 
this  mandated  legislation,  there  have  been  chang^es  in  public  attitudes 
toward  greater  acceptance  of  handicapped  children  into  our  educa- 
tional programs. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  handicapped  children,  but 
before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  refer  to,  or  ^ve  my  definition  of  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  handicapped.  It  is  a  child  who  is  impaired  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  intellectually,  or  socially  to  an  extent  that  he  re- 
quires special  facilities,  special  professional  staff  or  special  methods 
of  instruction  in  order  for  him  to  function,  either  educationally  or 
socially  in  our  society, 

Mr.  Russell,  before  me,  mentioned  our  new  law  and  how  it  makes 
districts  provide  for  an  evaluation.  New  Jersey,  thus,  requires  that  the 
handicapped  child,  once  he's  identified,  must  have  a  complete  evalua- 
tion, and  this  includes  the  services  of  a  school  psychologist,  school 
social  worker,  a  learning  disability  teacher-consultant,  medical  exam- 
inations and  any  other  specialist  such  as  a  neurologist,  psychologist, 
psychiatrist,  special  correctionist^anyone  that  can  add  to  the  assess- 
ment and  recommendation  of  a  handicapped  child.  Not  only  does  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  provide  for  the  evaluation,  but  it  also  provides  for 
a  child  study  supervisor  for  a  county,  and  this  is  to  help  implement  the 
"^g^  -^es  and  regulate"  within  the  county  the  laws  that  are  there,  and  to 
^RIC^^  careless  labeling  of  children.  Sometimes  the  team  may  make 
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a  recommendation,  but  we're  overseen  by  a  county  child  study  super- 
>dsor,  md  also  a  county  team,  so  that  we  don't  make  as  many  mistakes 
as  some  other  States  in  labeling  children. 

Now,  once  tlie  child  has  been  identified,  once  the  recommendations 
are  written,  our  title  18a »  chapter  46  provides  for  supplemental  in- 
struction, where  the  child  remains  in  tiie  regular  class  and  the  child 
receives  additional  services,  depending  on  his  classification,  wath  one 
classification  in  one  class,  they're  not  mixed  all  in  one. 

Resource  rooms,  or  learning  centers,  sheltered  workshops,  and  pri- 
vately-operated nonpublic  schools — but  a^jain,  these  must  be  approved 
by  our  Branch  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services.  So 
again,  the  education  of  tliese  children  is  overseen  by  the  State. 

Now,  in  reviewing  the  CAiucation  of  many  other  States,  I'm  proud 
to  live  in  New  Jersey,  because  New  Jersey  has  taken  a  leadership  role 
in  making  sure  that  all  of  the  children  that  are  handicapped  receive 
an  education. 

The  HEW  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  has  shown 
that  an  average  cost  of  educating  the  handicapped  ranges  between 
$400  to  $800.  It  also  contends  that  educational  programs  conform  with 
current  philosophy  that  the  Federal  Government  should  play  a  cata- 
lytic role  in  their  education,  and  that  the  programs  have  to  be  imple- 
mented at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  Bureau  also  is  responsible 
now  for  programs  imder  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and 
these  programs  are  needed,  such  as  pre-school  programs,  deaf -blind 
centers,  early  education,  and  centers  for  specific  learning  disabilities. 

Now,  the  Bureau  could  extend  its  services  and  would  under  S.  6, 
which  would  include  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  improve  the  quality 
of  our  .services  and  bur  programs,  and  it  could  further  assist  some  of 
the  States  that  presently  have  no  legislation  at  all,  that  would  mandate 
education  for  our  handicapped  children. 

One  of  the  areas  in  New  Jersey  that  I  feel  the  bill  could  help  would 
be  in  vocational  education,  but  vocational  educational  programs  de- 
sifrned  to  accommodate  the  more  severely  retarded  or  handicapped 
child.  There  are  those  handicapped  children  that  can  fit  into  the  regu- 
lar vocational  programs  with  the  assistance  of  teachers  but  foivthe 
severely  handicapped  child  there  is  very,  very  little  that  is  being  dbne 
for  these  children,  and  I  think  that  is  a  veiy  important  and  needed 
area. 

S.  6,  introduced  in  the  93d  Conflrress  by  our  Senator  Williams, 
would  help  the  HEW  Bureau  fulfill  its  purpose.  A  bill  is  needed  to 
direct  the  States  to  allot  an  amount  of  money  from  special  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  assure  that  this  education  would  happen.  Many  of 
our  local  districts  just  don't  have  the  money  or  the  resources  to  accept 
the  financial  responsibility  of  educating  their  handicapped,  and  under 
the  proposed  bill. 

Sections  4. and  5,  it  allows  for  grants  to  be  given  equal  to  the  addi- 
tional expenditures  above  the  normal  per  pupil  expenditures.  The 
Bureau  could  also  offer  assistance  in  developing  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  children,  so  that  States  could  come  in  compliance  with  this 
bill. 

But  even  if  we  have  the  money,  we  have  to  have  training  programs 
for  the  professional  staff  that's  going  to  work  with  these  handicapped 
children.  It's  just  not  enough  to  classify  them  and  provide  the  pro- 
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grams.  There  must  be  additional  funds  given  to  our  education  so  that 
we  can  assure  that  the  most  qualified  personnel  can  be  placed  in  these 
classes  for  these  children.  Handicapped'children  are  a  reality,  and 
the  same  rights  of  all  the  children  must  be  guaranteed  these  children. 
The  Federal,  State,  and  local  legislatoi's  must  protect  their  rights  and 
pass  legislation  such  as  S.  6,  which  will  mandate  services.  I  only 
have  one  suggestion:  that  we  review  the  training  of  people  to  \vork 
with  these  handicapped  children.  These  services  will  enable  all  handi- 
capped children  or  adults  to  fimction  effectively  in  our  society. 

And  that's  all  oil  my  speech,  and  all  I'd  like  to  sav  is,  we  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  now  are  going  to  wait  patiently  for  your  remarks— 
jrou're  listening  to  us  now,  and  on  May  12,  in  Ti-enton,  we're  going  to 
listen  to  your  remarks,  when  you  come  to  speak  to  the  council  for  ex- 
ceptionalchildren. 

Senator  Williams.  AVhat  I'll  probably  do  is  just  quote  what  you  just 
said.  The  problem  of  professionally  trained  personnel,  teachers  with 
the  additional  training  to  meet  these  needs,  is  a  very,  very  grave  prob- 
lem, I  would  think. 

Ms.  Smith.  That's  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Ybu  know,  I  understand  that  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  unemployed  teachers,  that  there  are  more  teachers  than  there 
are  jobs  these  days.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  could  be  a  reservoir 
of  fully  trained  people  ready  to  take  the  extra  training  for  this. 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  that's  one  of  the  mam  things.  We 
have  a  lot  of  unemployed  teachers  in  social  studies,  physical  education, 
English,  but  the  only  thing  is  that  they  become  very  frustrated  when 
they're  presented  with  the  child  and  they  have  to  teach  that  1  and  1 
is  2  for  three  weeks,  and  they  come  back  and  the  child  still  cannot 
remember  that  1  and  1  is  2.  With  them  being  frustrated  it  only  makes 
the  child  that  much  moz'e  f rustz'ated.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  transferring 
a  teacher  from  one  subject  to  another.  But  if  we  could  take  some  of 
the  teachers  who  are  i-eally  interested  in  working  with  the  handi- 
capped, and  if  we  had  some  kind  of  money  that  the  States  could  train 
these  teachers  who  are  already  teachers — they  have  a  background — 
they  have  the  patience,  and  they  really  would  like  to  do  this — but  finan- 
cially there  is  just  no  way  that  they  can  leave  work  and  go  to  school. 
This  would  help  us  very  much. 

But  we.  do  need  trained  people  who  have  some  kind  of  insight  into 
what  goes  into  teaching  a  child  that  1  and  1  makes  2,  when  he  really 
doesn't  have  the  concept  of  1  and  1,  or  how  to  socialize  within  a  group 
of  his  own  peers,  when  he  himself  has  a  low,  low  conception  of  him- 
self, he  really  thinks  he  is  at  the  bottom.  So  how  would  the  teacher  deal 
with  this  kind  of  child?  This  is  really  the  kind  of  teacher  we  need, 
and  people  like  myself,  it's  taken  me  10  years  to  get  to  the  point  that 
I  can  work  with  these  children.  But  we  need  someone  who  is  not  just  t 
going  to  base  it  on  experience,  they'i-e  going  to  have  direction,  and 
this  has  to  be  done  through  higher  education. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blackman  ? 

Mr.  Blackman.  My  name  is  Howard  Blackman.  I  represent  the 
New  Jersey  Inter-Agency  Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  which  is 
a  coordinating  body  of  several  nonprofit  health  organizations  in  our 
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State  concerned  with  the  rlrrhts  of  the  handicapped,  Foi*  the  record, 
member  or^^anizations  include  the  Xew  Jersey  Association  for  Chil- 
dren with  Learning'  Disabilities,  Spina  Bifida  Association  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adnlts,  New  Jer- 
sey Association  for  Ivfent:)!  ITealtli,  New  Jersey  Conncil  of  Organiza- 
tions and  Schools  for  Emotionally  Distnrbed  Children,  New  Jersey 
League  for  the  Hearin/^'  Handicapped,  New  Jersey  Welfare  Council, 
and  the  United  Cerebral  Pr.lsy  Associations  of 'New  Jersey,  Most 
representatives  of  individual  member  organi/sations  are  here  today, 
some  of  them  are  present  at  this  table,  and  will  be  available  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  testimony  for  any  questions  that  you  might  want  to 
direct  to  them  personally. 

Tm  pleased  to  testify  in  support  of  Senate  bill  6,  and  I  think  at  this 
point  there  is  enough  documentation  before  your  committee,  Senator 
Williams,  which  indicates  that  their  right  to  a  free  public  education 
has  been  denied  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of  which  are  acceptable 
to  the  consumer  jjroups  that  are  represented  on  this  committee,  I  would 
like  to  ask  at  this  time  that  the  testimony  submitted  to  you  earlier  on 
behalf  of  Inter-ugeiicy  be  included  in  the  record.  Because  of  all  the 
testimony  that  has  already  been  given,  I  would  just  like  to  summarize 
some  of  the  points  and  some  of  the  unique  facts  that  we  think  are 
relevant  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

Senator  Williams.  Fine. 
.  Mr.  Blackmax.  You  have  heard  earlier  from  several  groups,  which 
indicated  that  New  Jersey  has  presently  very  progressive  legislation 
that  mandates  a  wide  range  of  services  for  the  handicapped  in  New 
Jersey,  I  know  you.  Senator  Williams,  are  aware  of  Senator  Beadles- 
ton's  very  fine  work  in  our  State  for  advocating  all  of  the  legislation 
that  increase  the  educational  opportunities  for  our  children  in  the 
State,  and  yet  you  have  also  heard  testimony  which  suggests  that  with 
this  wide  range  of  mandated  services  there  exists  a  gap  hi  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  that  we  consider  uncon.scionable  and  a  devastating  gap, 
even  with  niandated  local  and  State  legislation. 

We  didn't  want  to  come  before  you  this  morning  to  play  a  numbers 
game  and  cite  the  statistics  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  total 
school-age  population  that  is  considered  handicapped,  the  potentials, 
and  the  ones  that  have  already  been  identified^  You  have  heard  testi- 
mony before  the  State  Department,  which  indicates  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 200,000  handicapped  children  in  New  Jei-sey.  I  imagine 
that's  using  the  general  formula  that  there  are  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  this  total  school-age  papulation  that  probably  have  some  kind 
of  physical  or  mental  handicap,  and  that's  based  on  a  figure  of  2  mil- 
lion students,  school-age  students,  in  New  Jersey  p^'Mic  schools. 
Yet  because  of  the  nrbanij^ed  nature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  in- 
cidence of  handicapping  conditions,  of  course,  are  far  greater  than  the 
basic  10  percent. 

Wg  in  the  Inter-agency  feel  that  there  is  much  closer  to  800,000 
handicapned  children  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  yet  it  has  already 
been  admitted  that  there  are  ap))roximatelv  125,000  identified  handi- 
capped children  enrolled  in  some  kind  of  public  school  education.  Now, 
this  irap  woiUd  suggest,  again,  that  even  with  the  jong-ransre  and  far- 
reaching  mandated  services  that  we  have  under  existiufir  legislation, 
it's  not  enough.  Our  testimony  m  toto  really  supports  the  testimony 
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given  by  Carolyji  Heft,  \\iiich  implores  the  Federal  Government,  the 
coimmttee,  to  have  very  strict  accountability  for  the  funds  tJiat  you 
\vill  b(^  }yiv\u^  to  the  local  and  the  State  governments  for  the  education 
ot  the  handicapped. 

^  As  you  indicatedi  in  your  address,  Senator  Williams,  to  the  U.S. 
benate  on  Januaiy  4,  19T3,  our  charitable  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children,  of  coui^e,  would  be  rejected  flatly  if  we 
were  talking  about  any  other  children,  and  we  hea'itily  concur  with 
that.  As  It  is,  handicapped  children  even  currently  pay  a  terrible 
price  for  being  educated,  the  price  of  segregation,  the  price  of  being 
transported  to  these  segregated  programs  in  easily  identified  buses, 
which  automatically  marks  them  as  being  handicapped  in  some  way, 
and  many  of  them  have  paid  the  price  of  their  dignity  for  the  services 
thatthey  get  now.  . 

In  S.  G  we  find  that  the  Federal  commitments  in  the  Federal  law 
that  our  Government  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  handicapped  children 
to  a  free  public  education. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  some  very  specific  kinds  of  things  in  S.  6, 
and  direct  questions  at  you,  so  that  nothing  is  left  implied,  but  every- 
thing is  in  specifics. 

If  the  parent  groups  who  are  represented  on  the  Committee  seem  a 
bit  skeptical  when  it  comes  to  various  new  legislation,  it  is  not  without 
good  I'eason.  We  heartily  are  very  appreciative  of  the  term  "indi- 
vmualized  written  program,"  which  we  think  is  very  far  reaching. 
We  had  hoped  it  would  be,  again,  very  specifically  delineated  in  terms 
of  what  we  mean  by  impartial  due  process,  because,  as  Mr.  Eussell  said, 
many  of  the  things  that  are  mandated  in  S.  6,  many  people  can  say. 
Well,  we  already  have  that  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

Now,  the  individualized  written  program  I  think  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  although  the  child  study  teams  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  are  already  mandated  with  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  the 
parent  an  interpretation  of  their  evaluation  findings  and  reasons  for 
special  class  placement,  the  interpretation  is  not  \vritten,  nor  is  it 
specified  as  being  oral.  Many  of  the  local  child  study  teams  may  sit 
down  with  parents  and  orally  explain  their  decisions,*and  many  times 
groups  such  as  ours  get  calls  about  questions  regarding  placement, 
and  we  ask  them,  "Well,  what  did  the  child  study  team  say  to  you?" 
and  they  often  say,  "Well,  I  really  don't  know.  You  know,  it  was  very 
brief.  They  sat  dowii  and  explained  it,  but  I  left  the  conference  morr 
confused  than  when  I  started." 

And  we  make  the  recommendation,  "Well,  ask  your  child  study 
team  to  put  down  in  writing  the  very  specific  objectives  that  they  havV' 
for  your  child,  in  terms  of  where  he's  going  to  be,  not  tomorrow,  but 
next  year,  and  in  terms  of  the  instructional  objectives." 

Often  child  study  teams  refuse  this  request. 

So  we  had  hoped  that  that  would  be  very  clearly  spelled  out,  that 
parents  are  entitled  to  a  written  interpretation  of  the  findings  of  the 
child  study  teams. 

Senator  Williams.  That's  in  there.  We  evidently  heard  from  you 
before  we  wrote  the  bill,  because  that's  in  there  just  as  you  indicated. 

Mr.  Blackman.  Eigrht.  But  there  is  one  part  here  that  we  would 
like  to  get  a  clarification  from  the  Committee,  and  that's  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  parent  or  guurdian  to  obtain  an  impartial  due  process 
hearing,  and  examine  all  relevant  records. 

Now,  again  we  come  into  a  i)roblem  of  interpretation  here.  Who 
is  going  to  determine  what  is  relevant?  Is  it  going  to  be  tJie  parents 
who  determine  what  is  relevant?  Is  it  going  to  be  the  school  district 
that  determines  what  is  relevant?  We  would  make  the  recommendation 
that  that  word  "relevant"  be  stricken,  we  hope,  and  perhaps  jnst  lea^-e 
"examine  all  records/'  We  think  jiai^ents  have  that  riglit  to  examine  all 
records  that  are  relevant. 

Senator  Williams.  You  use  the  word  yourself, 

Mr.  Blackman.  Well,  we  think  the  entire,  you  know,  the  entire 
file,  or  the  entire  decisionmaking  ^jrocess  should  be  open  to  scrutiny. 
And  we  would,  we  would  hope  that  the  Committee  would  review  that 
very,  very  closely. 

Senator  Williaims,  Yes.  I  think  that's  a  good  ))oint — examine  all 
records  with  respect  to  the  classification — that  makes  sense.  Without 
objection,  we  would  amend  that. 

Mr.  Blackman.  Thank  you. 

We,  of  course,  support  the  accountability  that  is  listed  in  S.  6.  Very 
few  parents  at  tlie  present  time  are  aware  of  the  educational  objectives 
that  teachers  and  administrators  have  for  their  children.  I  think  that's 
why  so  many  of  onr  youngsters  graduate  at  age  20  or  at  age  19,  or 
at  whatever  age  they  receive  their  high  school  diploma,  still  unable 
to  enter  the  job  market  in  a  productive  manner. 

Just  to  summarize,  that  for  all  those  concerned  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding educational  programs  mandated  by  S.  6,  we  would  ask  this 
question:  How  much  did  it  cost  us  not  to  provide  such  services?  We. 
maintain  that  early  intervention,  which  gives  onr  handicapped  the 
opportunity  of  being  providers  and  not  consumers  in  adulthood,  is  far 
less  expensive  than  custodial  services. 

We  invite  you  to  examine  the  cost  and  benefits  involved,  and  we  know 
that  we're  really  not  directing  this  at  the  right  audience,  because 
many  of  you  agree  with  us,  but  very  often  we  go  around  the  State 
speaking  to  groups  about  how  much  cheaper  it  is,  you  know,  to  pro- 
vide intervention  rather  than  approach  it  from  a  custodial  point  of 
view  later  on,  which  means  doing  nothing.  Yet  no  one  has  accused  our 
large  State  institutions  of  being  economical.  No  one  has  suggested 
that  welfare  alternatives  are  economic  solutions.  Yet  the  alternatives 
of  non-education  often  is  welfare,  is  institutionalization. 

We  are  suggesting  that  S.  6  is  an  investment  in  human  capital,  and 
we  also  suggest  that  it  is  fiscally  more  responsible  to  .view  S.  6  not  as  a 
mere  expenditure,  but  investments  which  produce  substantial  returns. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  have  any  figures  to  build  that  statement 
out.  we  could  use  them  and  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  Blackmax.  Sure. 

Senator  Willlvms.  I  had  some  in  my  opening  statement  this 
morninir. 

Mr.  Blackman.  I  would  refer  the  Committee  to  a  very  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  of  yesterday,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  com- 
mmiity  health  centers  which  are  being  closed  down  at  the  present 
time,  and  T  ^vasn't  aware  of  a  startling  figure,  and  that's  that  when 
this  legislation  was  introduced  which  established  regional  commun- 
ity mental  health  centei's — there  are  currently  12  of  them  in  the  State 
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of  Xew  Jersey — that  we  had  a  6,000  population  at  Greystone  Stale 
Hospital  ill  New  Jei*sey. 
Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blackmax.  Since  that  regional  health  center  has  opened,  there 
are  now  2,000,  a  population  of  2^000  patients  at  Greystone  State  Hos- 
pital. You  know  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  population  unit. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  this  is  one  area  where  the  President  in  his 
statements  has  recognized  the  effectiveness  of  the  cominunity  mcintal 
health  center.  In  fact,  it's  been  so  successful,  he  found,  that  it's  nn- 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  continue  its  contribution, 
because  it's  his  conchision  that  the  community  will  pick  up  this  very 
effective  program. 

Do  you  f  o]  low  that  Hue  of  reasoning  ? 

Mr.'BLAOKMAX.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Wliat  did  the  Kecord  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Blackmax.  They  just  pointed  these  figures  out  as  substantiat- 
ing the  returns  of  the  municipal  mental  health  center's. 

Sejuvtor  Williams.  But  did  they  offer  any  observation  as  to  wlio  is 
now  going  to  continue  these  ;niost  effective  progmms  of  community 
health  centers? 

Mr.  Blackmax.  No.  It  was  their  suggestion  that  no  one  will.  They 
suggested  that  letters  be  addressed  to  our  Congressmen  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  terms  of  supporting  this  legislation,  which  seems  to  be  falling 
by  the  wayside  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Williams.  In  your  situation,  Ms.  Smith,  the  one  you  men- 
tioned in  Bergen  County.  Will  it  continue  this  as  is,  if  it  loses  Federal 
support? 

Ms.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Blackmax.  Well,  again  we  point  to  the  cost  of  not  implement- 
ing S.  6,  of  not  implementing  S.  6;  increases  in  welfare,  institutional- 
ization, unemployment  and  underemployment,  and  all  the  other  social 
pathologies  that  were  referred  to  before.  I  think  it  should  be  clear  at 
this  point  to  all  human  growth  and  development  practitionei-s  that  we 
pay  a  terrible  price  in  both  dollars  and  human  anguish  by  failing  to 
adequately  perfomi  our  responsibilities. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  there  any  reporters  here  from. other  papers? 
You  can  quote  the  Record. 

.  Mr.  Blackmax. .  We  conclude  our  testimony  with  a  recent  article 
written  by  Inter-Agency  delegate  Robert  E.  Weber,  in  "Amortiza- 
tion Schedules  in  Human  Growth  and  Development  Investments," 
where  he  very  specifically,  case-by-case,  substantiates  that  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  our  society,  our  Government,  to  implement  such  services 
than  not  implementing  then?,  and  that  the  cost  of  noneducation  is  a 
terrible  price. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  WiLLiA:irs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blackman.  Senator  Williams,  if  I  may  make  one  final  observa- 
tion, in  teiTus  of  the  discussion  on  general  revenue  sharing,  the  Inter- 
Agency  Comnnittee  is  holding  a  meeting  immediately  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  testimony  hearing  on  the  very  topic  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  and  your  staff  will  be  present  at  that  meeting  to  explain 
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various  ways  in  whicli  our  organizations  can  be  aggressive  in  a  local 
and  coiuitywide  level  to  secure  sufficient  fundings. 

You  knov,  many  of  the  parents  and  many  professionals  have  called 
upon  us  because  of  the  confusion  in  this  general  area,  and  many  people 
are  not  aware  that  checks  have  already  been  received  by  tlie  local 
municipalities  and  the  county  governments.  Education  may  not  be 
part  of  the  priorities,  but  health  is,  and  I  think  many  of  the  programs 
that  we  sponsor  fall  imder  the  category  of  health,  and  in  mucli  of 
the  correspondence  that  I  have  had  with  communities  they  have 
suggested  that  a  lot  of  revenue  sharing  money  has  already  been  spent 
on  things  like  fire  trucks  and  putting  new  sewer  lines  in  ;  but  when 
the  suggestion  is  made,  "Well,  now  about  a  health  care  program  that 
is  currently  being  sponsored?"  They  generally  refer  to  their  health 
department.  That's  the  problem  with  revenue  sharing,  that  many  of 
the  health  departments  at  the  local  level  are  staffed,  you  know,  with 
half  a  person,  and  they  don't  really  recommend  specific  health  pro- 
grams. It's  very  difficult  for  our  organizations  to  be  atrgressive  at 
a  local  level,  when  there's  no  one  really  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
tne  handicapped. 

So  we  mvite  all  interested  people  at  tlie  meeting  to  be  held. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  Now,  who  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Wyks.  Senator,  my  name  is  Hollis  Wyks.  I'm  wearing  two  hats, 
I  imagine,  today,  like  many  other  people,  I  represent  basically  and 
specifically  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

My  written  testimony  seems  kind  of  bland,  now,  to  maybe  the  emo- 
tional aspects  of  the  deaf.  I  did  cover  in  this  that  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  national  media  coverage  with  regard  to  equal  education.  Just 
this  past  week  here  in  our  own  State  of  New  Jersey  we  had  an  opinion 
known  locally  as  th^.  B otter  decision,  which  upholds  the  right  to  a 
thorough  and  efficient  education.  I  also  mention  in  my  testimony  that 
we  look,  on  a  national  level,  at  the  advocacy  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  and  what  it  has  been  able  to  do  for  our 
field.  Particularly  I  bow  to  Mrs.  Forsythe  and  her  staff  for  their 
work  on  the  subcommittee  and  your  committee,  and  also  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Deaf.  These  group  of  people,  BEH,  have 
been  a  big  help  to  us  out  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  where  they  are  per- 
fonninff  this  service  for  us  at  a  national  level. 

Locally,  the  Katzenbach  School,  which  is  serving  a  little  over  600 
pupils,  continues  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  education. 
I  think  you  can  see  that  through  a  concentration  of  effort,  both  mone- 
tary and  professional,  it  makes  for  a  program  worthy  of  replication 
for  the  rest  of  our  State  and  possibly  the  Nation.  I  might  point  out 
it  is  an  accredited  school,  and  it  is  allowed  to  issue  diplomas. 

My  directing  job  as  director  of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Hear- 
ing Impaired  is  a  new  job,  just  under  a  scant  9  months — perhaps  I  can 
liken  it  more  like  a  women  in  labor,  in  the  9  months  things  can  get 
highly  nervous — we  have  identified  approximately  1,800  school  chil- 
dren in  New  Jersey  who  suffer  this  handicap,  which  is  a  low  incidence 
of  the  handicap  itself.  Now  after  the  last  Rubella  epidemic  of  the  six- 
ties, we  find  ourselves  at  a  critical  point  of  time,  I  think,  again  in  New 
Jersey.  For  instance,  this  coming  September,  BB-plus  percent  of  all  of 
our  children  who  are  deaf  will  be  between  8  years  2  months  and  9 
years  1^  months  in  ago,  and  an  additional  10  percent  of  the  same  group, 
of  the  1,800,  will  be  1  year  older.  Ii\  effect  we  have  50  pereeufc  of  our 
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children  in  New  Jersey  who  are  suffering  from  deafness  and  liearing 
impairment,  who  require  special  needs  and  special  education,  under 
the  age  of  10.  So  your  bill  comes  at  a  very  critical  and  veiy  crucial 
time  for  us. 

•  Ou  the  local  level,  I  point  out  that  we  service  a  local  district  such 
as  the  city  of  Newark,  where  we  are  now,  Camden,  Elizabeth— these 
are  larger  metropolitan  areas.  We  also  serve  some  of  tlie  small  towns 
like  Morristown  nad  Toms  River.  On  a  regional  basis  we  have  been 
able  to  work  within  larger  districts,  such  as  the  Bergen  County  Board 
of  Special  Services,  which  is  serving,  in  essence,  three  counties  along 
with  the  county  of  Bergen,  and  in  Neptune  we  serve  Ocean  and  Mon- 
mouth Counties,  and  in  Vineland  we  serve  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  of  course  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  Counties.  At  the  State  level  is 
the  Marie  H.  Katzenbach  Scliool,  which  is  residential,  and  also  a  local 
day  school  program  in  Millburn,  which  serves  47  school  districts  from 
6  counties,  and  this  is  a  major  undertaking  when  it  comes  time  to  talk 
about  funding  and  efforts  of  professional  programs  and  curricula. 
On  a  secondary  level,  the  State  will  begin  its  first  day  school  secondary 
program  May  1,  with  Passaic  Vocational  Technical  School.  We  also 
have  one  of  a  smaller  she  in  Cumberland  County  in  this  vocational 
technical  program.  The  interesting  thing  about  Passaic  County  will 
be  that  it  will  be  an  11-month  program  for  the  hearing-impaired  child 
above  the  age  of  14. 

Wo  also  are  at  present  workin^r  very  diligently  and  expect,  fully 
expect  to  be  operational  coming  September  on  a  postsecondary  level 
in  Mercer  County  Community  College.  I  might  point  out  here  it  is  a 
type  of  advocacy  we  talked  about  before,  that  our  base  for  going  into 
Mercer  County  College  has  drawn  a  lot  on  the  knowledge  already 
gathered  from  Delgado  in  New  Orleans  and  the  St.  Paul  T.V.L  in 
Minnesota.  These  are  programs  which  were  funded  previously  for 
postsecondaiy  education  for  the  deaf,  and  of  course  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington. 

I'm  very  happy  and  very  fortunate,  I  think,  to  be  working  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  recognize  many  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped.  We  have  a  very  responsible  legis- 
lature and  Governor,  which  has  encouraged  my  office  to  provide  state- 
wide curricuculms  in  in-service  training  of  students,  sequential  move- 
ment of  students,  and  dissemination  of  information  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  the  deaf,  and  I  think  more  importantly,  the  initia- 
tion of  some  parental  options  in  terms  of  educational  programs  that 
heretofore  were  not  readily  available. 

Additionally,  Governor  Cahill  is  signing  a  bill  for  a  model  regional 
school  for  morr  assistance  to  the  handicapped. 

Now,  not  all  States,  I  think,  will  come  forward  and  join  us  in  efforts, 
of  this  type.  I  believe  this  is  where  the  real  good  lies  in'your  S.  6  bill 
for  a  major  thrust  in  the  effort  of  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
what  I  believe  Dr.  Rinffelheim  has  already  stated,  must  be  in  the  area 
of  requirements  for  eligibility.  I  think  this  is  very,  very  important. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  read  one  last  paragraph  in  my  written 
testimony  as  follows : 

The  education  of  the  handicapped  is  expensive,  and,  to  be  candid, 
the  deaf  come  close  to  the  top  of  that  list.  And  yet,  at  an  average  na-^ 
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tional  cost  of  say  $5,000  per  yeai\  over  a  20-year  period,  that  one 
could  conceivably  spend  ^raining  an  education,  any  State  must  con- 
sider tliis  an  in\-cstnient  in^  providing  itself  with  employable,  con- 
tributing members  of  its  society,  and  consequently  to  that  of  a  strong 
and  viable  nation. 

It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  nor  com- 
passion that  brings  me  to  request  your  support  of  this  bill  for  increas- 
ing tlie  funding  and  scope  of  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  Like 
many,  my  interest  is  in  the  education  of  our  Nation's  children.  My 
concern,  however,  lies  with  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped, 
and  to  devote  less  than  my  full  energies  to  seek  your  help  for  the  deaf 
child  would  be  to  turn  my  back  on  the  very  people  to  which  I  have 
elected  to  devote  my  career. 

And  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Willia^is.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wyks. 

Ms.  Patricia  Koeciilix.  I'm  director  of  the  Ncav  Jersey  Association 
for  Retarded  Children.  Mr.  Blackman,  of  the  Inter-Agency,  has  al- 
ready spoken  for  our  group.  We're  a  member  of  the  Inter-Agency, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments,  though.  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  you  placed  3-year-old  children  in  this  legislation, 
because  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  importance  of  early  educa- 
tioji  for  handicapped  children. 

i  also  like  the  feature  of  putting  children  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  mainstream  of  education.  Handicapped  children,  I  think,  should 
be,  so  far  as  it  is  {possible,  with  normal  children,  and  I  concur  with 
what  Ms.  Smith  said  before,  there  must  be  a  way  found  to  make-  sure 
teachers  are  interested  enough  so  that  they're  not  just  ignoring  those 
handicapped  children  when  they  get  into  the  classroom.  I  think  those 
of  us  v»*ho  have  been  in  the  classroom  realize  that  even  small  abnor- 
malities are  ignoj'ed,  and  I  tliink  tlii.s  will  continue  if  cer'tain  safe- 
guards are  not  provided. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Ms.  CoEO/rrjx.  The  o*  ner  comment  I  w^ould  make  is  that  certain 
rei'ereuces  have  been  made  as  to  how  many  handicapped  children 
are  being  educated  in  Xew  Jersey.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  close 
to  the  situation  realize  that  many  of  them  are  inappropriately  placed 
despite  the  safeguards  that  have  been  taken,  and  I  think  that  inap- 
propriate placement  is.  like  all  other  niisfortunates,  more  common 
in  cities  like  Newark  and  the  poor  cities.  We  hope  our  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  help  that  by  making  more  even  distribution  of  educa- 
tional funds  available.  But  I  think  we  can't  overlook  tliat.  wlien  we 
give  numbers,  we  have  to  be  aware  of  the  inapproprir.te  placements, 
too. 

.  Senato!'  Williams.  Thank  yon. 

Monsignor  Hourihan,  are  you  going  to  put  the  benediction  upon 
this  panel? 

Monsiirnor  Hotjrihax.  Senator,  it's  again  a  distinct  honor  to  ap- 
pear before  you,  because  it  is  widely  known  that  you  have  espoused 
the  causes  of  the  forgotten  groups,  of  our  country,  the  migrant  work- 
ers, the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and  other  such  groups,  and  it's  your 
courage  in  championing  such  causes  that  really  makes  us  proud  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  our  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  we  are  proud 
of  lawmakers  like  yourself  M-ho,  in  the  tradition  of  Senator  Hill,, 
hammered  out  legislation  to  help  in  the  serious  problem  of  edu- 
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eating  the  handicapped.  Education  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  it's  a  realizable  goal  now  only  because  of 
what  has  been  done  for  the  exceptional  child, 

^  I'm  not  going  to  refer  to  what  I  outlined  into  my  testimony,  because 
it  presents  historical  prospective.  I  feel  in  talking  to  S.  6  we  have 
to  have  a  frame  of  reference,  and  see  in  it  the  historical  prospec- 
tive that  has  gone  on  in  the  last  decade.  We  do  want  to  say  that  much 
has  been  done  before,  but  there's  much  more  yet  to  be  done,  and  once 
again  we  hear  you  hammering  out  legislation,  and  it  excites  us,  be- 
cause it  comes  to  grips  with  the  basic  problem  as  outlined  in  your 
stated  purpose  of  the  bill^ namely  the  rights  of  the  child  to  an  appro- 
priate education  and  its  cost.  You're  not  a  dreamer,  and  you  are  realis- 
tic in  terms  of  how  you  presented  this  bill. 

Before  commenting  on  the  importance  of  the  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  statements ; 

One  is  that  as  a  member  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  As- 
sociation, we  would  like  to  see  the  definition  broadened  in  terms  of 
speech  impairment  to  include  speech  and  language  impairment,  for 
the  reasons  that  I  put  in  my  testimony. 

The  second  thing  is  that  in  the  law  itself  there  is  a  formula  that's 
presented  for  the  basis  for  funding,  and  in  that  formula  reference  is 
made  to  the  ages  of  3  to  21,  and  I  am  fearful  that  some  people  might 
miss  the  thrust  of  S.  6,  which  to  me  is  not  limited  to  ages  3  to  21,  but 
takes  in  all  children  from  the  time  of  identification.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  people  understand  that  3  to  21,  as  it's  written  into  the  law,  really 
refers  to  the  formula  that  you're  trying  to  develop  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining how  the  funding  should  go.  Some  people  will  read  it,  as  I  heard 
one  person  make  a  statement  this  morning,  delighted  to  know  that 
this  law^  deals  with  children  down  to  ao;e  3.  I  see  the  law  as  continuing 
the  precedent  estiiblished  under  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Assistance  Act,  which  went  down  to  age  zero. 

Now,  this  is  very  important,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the  wording 
clearly  stated  in  such  a  way  that  the  law  will  not  exclude  children 
under  age  3,  because  the  reference  of  3  to  21  apjjears  in  one  section  of 
the  law,  and  people  might  think  it  refers  to  eligibility  for  children  of 
the  program,  and  I  can  see  a  misunderstanding  arising  in  State  de- 
partments if  they  read  this  and  think  that  the  limitation  is  between 
3  and  21. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  terms  of  the  need 
of  children  under  age  3.  We  had  the  Early  Education  Assistance  Act, 
.and  all  the  testimony  that  was  presented  at  that.  Dr.  Sam  Kirk  who 
was  at  that  time  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Special  Education,  indicated  himself  the  importance  of  going  down 
to  zero,  the  point  of  birth.  Really,  Hvhat  it  comes  down  to  is  the  time 
of  identification.  The  Gardiner  report  that  came  out  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Education  of  the  Deaf — and  Mrs.  Forsythe  was  put 
there — w?ien  the  emphasis  was  made  on  the  importance  of  the  zero-to-3 
period,  especially  with  deaf  children,  because  of  the  need  for  language 
stimulatio;i  at  that  point.  A  deaf  child  without  this  special  education 
before  age  3  will  not  have  ti  vocabulary,  whereas  a  normal  child,  his 
peer,  has  a  vocabulary  of  about  1,000'words. 

So  we  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  there  might  be  misunderstand- 
Inff  as  far  as  the  way  the  law  states  3  to  21,  and  as  long  as  we  could  have 
O 
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I  3ome  understanding  on  your  part  about  our  need  to  have  this  law  con- 

j  tinue  the  precedent  established  under  the  Handicapped  Children's 

I  Early  Education  Assistance  Act,  then  we  would  feel  very  happy  and 

;  very  secure  that  all  that  has  been  gained  so  far  by  these  70  models  es- 

tablished across  the  country  will  continue. 

NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  address  myself  to ;  Certainly 
we  all  believe  in  the  importance  of  this  legislation,  and  we  feel  that  if 
the  legislation  itself  in  which  you  talk  about  these  funds  being  chan- 
]  neled  down  throughout  the  States,  that  there  may  be  a  problem  in 

I  ■  terms  of  the  tremendous  innovative  approach  that  can  come  in  special 

education  from  nonpublic  institutions.  Our  great  concern  is  that  peo- 
ple may  forget  that  in  the  early  days  of  education  it  was  the  parents 
who  started  private  schools,  if  you  want  to  call  tliem  private.  They 
were  nonpublic,  because  certain  educators  said,  "Your  child  doesn't 
belong  in  a  public  school."  There  was  one  famous  educator  who  said, 
"Educable  cnildi-en  do  not  belong  in  the  public  school,"  and  so  the 
parents  went  out  and  started  their  own.  Such  schools  were  started 
by  parents  or  dedicated  teachers  in  our  society  Avho  had  values  which 
motivated  them  at  certain  times  to  go  out  and  fight  for  what  they  want, 
and  they  set  up  nonpublic  schools  conducted  by  dedicated  groups  of 
I  teachers  and  professionals.  My  concern  is,  that  when  talking  about  these 

schools,  and  the  Federal  funding  going  down  to  the  State  depart- 
ments, that  we  should  make  some  statement  at  a  certain  point  in  de- 
termining that  certain  percentages  of  these  funds  should  go  into  non- 
public education,  because  nonpublic  educcation  is  really,  in  a  sense,  a 
spur  in  certain  areas  on  public  education. 

The  dedicated  men  and  women  in  the  special  education  field  will 
tell  you  from  time  to  time  about  the  lethargy  and  indifference  that 
i  they  experience  in  certain  areas  of  public  education,  where  people 

i  could  care  less  about  what  is  going  on  for  handicapped  children,  for 

varions  reasons,  and  in  those  areas  we  see  that  nonpublic  education 
j  presents  an  opportunity  to  show  what  can  be  done,  and  then  those 

dedicated  men  and  women  in  our  public  education  system  can  say  to 
the  powers  that  be,  "Look,  it  is  possible.  There  is  a  program.  You  can 
fXet  people,  and  this  can  happen."  And  then  public  education  is  stimu- 
lated and  goaded  sometimes,  and  spurred  on  to  do  something  about  it. 
,  I  nienf:ion  this  because,  to  me,  nonpublic  education  has  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  make.  It  made  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  early  days  of 
i  special  education.  It  still  has  the  opportunity  to  make  it  today,  because 

:  men  and  women  who  work  in  the  public  domain  are  caught  up  in  a 

I  bureaucracy  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them.  Even 

!  though  they  wnnt  to  be  innovative,  even  though  they  want  to  be  crea- 

tive, to  buck  the  bureaucratic  structure,  to  get  thincrs  happening,  some- 
j  times  it  takes  years  for  them  to  get  a  ci-eative  idoa  ofF  the  ground. 

!  Sometimes  some  of  them  lose  their  job  because  they  had  a  creative 

I  idea,  and  if  you  don't  have  a  nonpublic  sector  involved  in  the  edu- 

j  cation  of  the  handicappi>d  child,  I  think  public  education  will  be  the 

I  loser, 

:  Senator  WiLLU^rs.  We  think  it's  in  there,  Monsianior.  It  might  not 

bo.  quite  your  concept  of  full  inclusion,  but  we  think  its  in  there — we'll 
j         ^  fro  through  that  later. 
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Monsignor  Hourihan.  All  right.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it,  be- 
cause I  think  its  a  critical  issue  in  terms  of  what  public  ^ucation  can 
get  from  nonpublic  education.  Not  that  nonpublic  educatW  wants  to 
take  over  the  role  of  the  responsibility  of  the  State,  but  tharnonpublic 
education  can  make  a  tremendous  contribution. 

There  are  other  things  that  are  in  the  testimony  itself ,  but  I  do 
want  to  bring  up  a  point  that  was  made  this  morning  by  the  parents, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  you  for  having  the  parents  talk  fiTSt, 
because  we  who  are  the  professionalSj  who  jrenerally  don't  have  chil- 
dren that  are  handicapped — or  don't  have  children. 

Concern  for  handicapped  children,  whether  in  public  or  nonpublic 
programs,  really  means  concern  for  their  parents,  and  it  is  significant 
that  yoir have  cut  out  a  role  for  the  parents  in  S.  6.  Now,  this  is  to 
be  highly  commended,  because  it  reflects  the  trend  in  recent  years.  In 
the  past,  some  educators  gave  the  impression  that  the  school  was  their 
private  domain,  and  parents  were  contained  in  FTA  cribs,  or  cages, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  and  that's  where  they  were  allowed  to 
function,  or  the  equivalent  of  those  PTA  cribs.  However,  with  the  new 
age  here,  parents  have  a  more  active  and  effective  role  in  school 
programs. 

Dr.  Lowell,  an  outstanding  authority  in  this  area,  addresses  him- 
self to  this  point,  and  stated  that  educators  may  have  difficulty  in 
making  the  parents  believe  that  they,  the  parents,  are  truly  wanted 
because  of  the  prior  experiences  some  parents  have  had  in  the  past  with 
educators  who  make  the  parents  feel  that  they  were  intruding  into 
a  forbidden  area.  However,  parent  involvement  we  must  have,  and  the 
parent  in  a  decisionmaking  process  we  must  have  and  you  heard  the 
appeal  earlier  this  morning.  Consequently,  their  inclusion  in  the  all- 
important  advisory  board  is  to  be  commended. 

Now,  to  repeat  my  opening  remarks,  I  am  honored  by  this  oppor- 
tiihifylo  be  here  before  you.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you  as  a  person, 
and  I  know  that  you  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  and  S.  6  is  an 
important  legislation,  because  it  not  only  recognizes  the  problem  and 
the  potential  of  the  handicapped — and  this  is  a  point  I  hope  everyone 
in  this  room  will  understand — but  to  me  it  also  is  im)X)rtant  because 
it  will  pioneer  legislation  that  will  benefit  all  children  in  our  country. 
I  ^youldn't  want  the  people  who  testified  here  today  to  think  of  S.  6 
as  being  confined  only  to  the  area  of  special  education,  because  I  see 
S/6  as  establishing  a  principle  in  terms  of  national  responsibility  to 
education,  in  terms  of  the  need  of  the  National  Government  to  pour 
funds  into  not  only  programs  for  the  handicapped,  but  other  programs 
as  well. 

And  we  believe  that  this  is  a  pioneer  legislation  not  only  because 
it  recojirnizes  the  potential  in  the  problem  of  the  handicapped,  but 
also,  it  recognizes  that  if  we're  flroing  to  solve  their  problems,  we're 
going  to  have  to  have  money.  AH  education,  if  it's  troina:  to  be  good 
education,  is  troing  to  cost  money,  so  all  of  us  know  what  it  means.  All 
of  these  people  in  this  room  have  been  pioneers,  and  they  know  what 
it  means  to  pioneer.  So  I  sav  with  all  the  faith  in  my  soul,  "God  bless 
and  give  you  the  strength  to  battle  for  the  children  who  are  the  new- 
frontier  in  education." 

Thank  you. 
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Senator  Willums.  Well,  I'm  very  grateful  for  your  personal  com- 
ments, but  your  comments  as  to  our  consideration  of  this  legislation  are 
very  beneficial  and  they  are  going  to  be  most  meaningful. 

MonsignorHouRiHAN-.  Thank  you.  • 

Senator  Williams.  We're  also  very  grateful  to  you,  Mohsignor,  for 
the  hospitality.  Again,  it's  magnificent. 

Monsignor  Houriiiax.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^ 

Well,  twist  President  Nixon's  arm,  because  if  we  don't  get  some 
money  for  the  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-floor  mental  health  clinics — 
tliat's  why  the  question  you  asked  Mr.  Blackman  before  is  so  meaning- 
ful. The  Xrclidiocese  of  Newark  throws  a  million  dollars  a  year  into 
these  programs,  and  we  can  only  do  it  because  we  have  funds  also 
given  to  us  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Government  helping  us  out,  but  if 
tlie  archdiocese  had  to  suppoit  it  all  by  itself,  forget  it. 

Senator  Williajis.  Well,  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
tw- ist ing  right  now,  but  we'll  stay  with  it,  you  can  be  sure  of  that.  "^Vlien 
I  say  "we,"  I  mean  fully  a  majority  of  people  I  work  with,  as  you  know. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  See  you  on  the  12th,  Mrs.  Smith, 

[The  prepared  statements  of  individual  witnesses  appear  in  the  ap- 
pendix  of  the  Newark  hearing.] 

Senator  Williajis.  Our  final  panel  this  afternoon,  now,  comes  to 
us  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Belleflour,  headmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

Dr.  John  Harrington,  director  of  the  New  York  City  Bureau  for 
Hearing  Handicapped. 

Dr.  Laura  Wilbur,  New  York  Speech*  and  Hearing  Association; 
director  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Services  of  th;i?.  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
"  lege  of  Medicine.  I  am  .sorry  that  Mr.  John  A.  West,  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Handicapped  Children,  had  to  leave  ear- 
lier than  expected.  I  will  include  his  statement  at  the  point  in  the  hear- 
ing rccocd. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  West  follows :] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  R.  Wpst  Member  National  Advisory  Board  on 

Handicapped  Children 

Senator,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  this  important  legislation. 
AUhou^rh  lam  speaking*  today  as  a  private  individual.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  H.Tndicapi)ed  Children.  I  have  thus  had  an 
<)pportunUy  to  get  some  overview  on  the  problems  of  education  of  the  handicapped 
nnd  government  involvement  in  it. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  some  landmark  jndicial  decisions  expanding 
the  rights  of  the  handicapped  to  a  ouaiity  education.  In  an  important  case  In 
my  home  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Pcnnsvlvnuia  Afisociation  of  Rctarc!<id  Children 
vs.  Pcnmj/lvonia.  334  F.  Snpp  1257  (E.D.  Pa.,  1971),  a  three  judge  panel  decreed 
that,  the  state  could  not  apply  any  law  which  would  postpone,  terminate,  or  deny 
mentally  retarded  children  access  to  a  pul)licly  supported  education,  including 
a  public  school  program,  tuition  y)r  tuition  maintenance,  and  hon:ebound  In- 
struch'on.  Furthermore,  local  school  districts  whicli  provided  preschool  educa- 
tion to  any  children  must  likewise  provide  the  same  for  mentally  retarded 
children.  Soon  after  in  MUh  vs.  Hoard  of  Eflucafion  (C.A.  No.  193(^71)  (D.D.C. 
1071),  the  rights  of  handicapped  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  equal 
educational  opportunities  were  explicitly  outlined  and  ordered  enforced  under 
stringent  i)enalties.  The  Court  .said : 

The  defendants  (District  School  Board)  are  required  by  the  Con.stitutlon 
of  the  United  States,  tho  District  of  Columbia  Code,  nnd  their  own  regulations 
Q    o  provide  a  publicly-supported  education  for  those  'exceptional*  children. 

ERIC 
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Their  failure  to  fulfill  this  clear  duty  to  include  and  retain  these  Chlldrerr 
In  the  public  school  system,  or  otherwise  provif*-^  them  with  publicly-sup- 
ported education,  and  their  failure  to  afford  theLi  due  process  hearing  and 
periodical  review,  cannot  be  excused  by  the  claim  that  there  are  insufficient 
funds.  In  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  U.S.  254  (1969)  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
case  that  Involved  the  right  of  a  welfare  recipient  to  a  hearing  before  ter- 
mination of  his  benefits,  held  that  Constitutional  rights  must  he  afforded 
citizens  despite  the  greater  expense  involved.  .  ,  .  Similarly  the  District 
of  Columbia's  interest  in  educating  the  excluded  children  clearly,  must  out- 
weigh its  interest  in  preserving  Its  financial  resources.  If  sufficient  funds  are 
not  available  to  finance  all  of  the  services  aud  programs  that  are  needed  and 
desirable  in  the  system  then  the  available  funds  must  be  expended  equitably 
in  such  a  mariner  that  no  child  is  entirely  excluded  from  a  publicly  sup^ 
ported  education  consistent  with  his  needs  and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom^ 
The  Inadequacies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School  System,  whether 
occasioned  by  insufficient  funding  or  administrative  inefficiency,  certainly 
cannot  be  permitted  to  bear  more  heavily  on  the  ^exceptional'  or  handicapped 
child  than  on  the  normal  child. 
The  two  decisions  very  properly  uphold  the  rights  of  handicapped  children. 
However,  some  states  are  complying  with  the  law,  while  many  others  are  not. 
In  1971-72,  seventeen  states  provided  educational  services  for  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  their  population  of  handicapped  children.  Many  states  provided  fewer 
services,  and  .seven  states  offered  educational  services  for  less  than  20  percent 
of  their  handicapped  children. 

Families  with  handicapped  children  who  now  live  in  states  or  school  districts 
which  do  not  provide  educational  services  for  the  handicapped  move  to  areas 
where  they  can  receive  proper  services.  The  result  is  an  Intolerable  burden  on 
certain  states  and  school  systems  which  are  meeting  tlieir  moral  and  legal  reepon- 
.slbilltles  to  educate  the  handicapped.  It  Is  totally  unfair  to  ask  these  states  and 
districts  to  as.su me  duties  which  others  have  shirked. 

If  there  Is  an  Influx  of  )!amilies  with  handicapped  children  into  an  area  which 
provides  superior  special,  educational  opportunities,  these  areas  may  he  forced  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  their  programs  or  raise  more  taxes  to  maintain  their  pro- 
grams  at  a  high  Siandard. 

This  is  ai)  unaceepuible  situation.  It  is  unjust  to  the  children  asj  well  as  to  their 
communities.  Free  appropriate  public  education  is  a  state  resiK>n.sibiUty,  as  is  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.  But  special  education  is  also  a  national  problem. 

It  is  a  problem  of  national  proportion  because  special  education  Involves  the 
rights  of  over  7  million  Americans  and  their  families.  Furthermore,  interstate 
migration  of  families  with  handicapped  children  will  incrtasingly  effect  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  education  in  this  country.  Finally,  a  great  many  children  aire  being 
denied  the  opiK>rtunit.y  to  grow  and  participate  in  American  life.  Ii^  these  children 
are  neglected,  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  they  will  mature  lntx>  individuals 
who  simply  cannot  function  in  .society.  As  a  re.sult,  some  will  later  become  ex- 
liensive,  unproductive  and  sometimes  dangerous  hurdens  on  the  United  States. 

Senate  Bill  Numl)er  6  i*ecognizes  that  the  education  of  the  handicapped  must 
receive  massive  Federal  support.  Earlier,  Washington  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children.  This  was  a  commendable,  albeit  small, 
step.  The  deaf-l)lind  are  just  one  .sub-group  of  handicapped  children.  These  other 
children  .should  morally  and  legally  he  able  to  receive  the  same  supi)ort  and  atten  * 
tlon.  S.  6  will  j;ive  them  this  support. 

Section  7  of  this  hill  deals  with  evaluation  and  reporting  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  He  will  report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  the  effectiveness  of 
tills  program.  ' 

I  ask.  however,  that  the  Commi.SvSioner  also  report,  in  clear,  definite,  and  under- 
standable tenns  to  the  families  of  the  children  who  will  be  seiTed  by  this 
program. 

Handicapped  children  impose  a  heavy  hurtien  on  educational  institutions.  But 
handicapped  children  often  imi>o.se  a  staggering  burden  on  their  own  families  in 
terms  of  cost,  tinvo  and  emotional  and  physical  effort.  I  believe  that  we  .should  try 
to  re<luce  their  burden  where  possible. 

Families  «lionld  know  if  the  program  is  having  any  impact  on  the  educational 
problems  of  tlieir  children,  and  if  not,  why  not. 

Rei)orting  to  the  families  of  the  handicapped  would  not  involve  excessive  cost 
(»r  other  difficulties.  But  It  would  i)ennit  them  to  understand  just  what  is  and 
what  is  not  being  done  for  their  children. 
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Thank  you,  Mr,  Chnlrinnn,  for  tiio  opportunity  to  testify  on  tills  significant 
legislation. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  who  shall  go  first  ?  Dr.  Wilbur. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BR.  PHILIP  A.  BELLEFLEUR,  HEADMASTER  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF;  DR.  JOHN  HAR- 
RINGTON, DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BUREAU  FOR 
HEAEING  HANDICAPPED;  AND  DR.  LAURA  WILBUR,  NEW  YORK 
SPEECH  AND  HEARING  ASSOCIATION,  DIRECTOR  OF  HEARING 
AND  SPEECH  SERVICES  OF  THE  ALBERT  EINSTEIN  COLLEGE  OF 
MEDICINE 

Dr.  Wilbur.  I  thought  maybe  as  a  woman?  I  would  get  to  be  last,  to 
have  the  last  word. 

Senator  WiujASts.  That  all  has  gone  by  the  way  of  liberation,  now. 
Dr,  Wii^UR.  All  right. 

Senator  Williams,  You're  one  of  the  folks  now. 

Dr.  Wilbur.  Senator,  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Associa- 
tion has  asked  me  to  say  that  they  have  been  working  to  compile  in- 
fonnation  with  their  members  regarding  their  positions  on  this  bill, 
and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  vou  as  soon  as  it's  collated. 

Senator  Williams.  Thav^k  you,  we  will  be  waiting  for  it. 

Dr.  Wilbur.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  New  York  State  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association  to  testify  before  you  in  behalf  of  Senate  bill  6. 
As  a  former  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  former  public 
school  speech  therapist,  and  as  an  audiologist  who  has  had  specific 
contact  with  some  of  the  programs  for  handicapped  children  m  the 
States  of  California,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  New  Jereey,  New  York,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  I  most  enthusi- 
astically support  tho  enactment  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  disparity  in  services  for  handi- 
capped children  which  does  exist  from  place  to  place  has  not  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  concern  or  interest  in  the  problem  of  these  children, 
but  to  the  very  real  financial  burden  which  their  proper  education  can 
place  on  some  school  districts. 

Senator  Williams.  You  know,  we  have  a  list  here  of  the  State  effort 
in  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  It  %vould  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  State  effoit  follows  per  capita  income,  just  as  a  very  cas- 
ual glance. 

Dr.  Wilbur.  It  seems  to.  It  does,  to  a  large  extent;  yes,  sir.  I  know 
this  is  a  problem  we  had  in  Mississippi,  winch  is  very  

Senator  Williams.  Which  makes  your  point,  that  it's  not  a  matter 
of  lack  of  concern ;  it's  a  matter  of  resources. 

Dr.  Wilbur.  That's  why  we're  so  delighted  to  see  the  effort  that 
your  committee  has  put  into  this  bill,  which  would  compensate  for 
tlie  fact  that  these  States  don't  have  the  monev  and  are  unable  to  do 
th§^,work  that  they  would  very  much  like  to  do.  And  the  problem  is 
that  even  in  an  area  such  as  New  York  and  the  south  Bronx,  where 
the  State  itself  has  money,  but  in  which  many  children  are  not  able  to 
go  to  school  simply  because  of  the  tenuous  problem  of  transportation. 
It's  also  a  problem  in  the  south  Bronx,  where  educational  facilities  are 
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already  strained  because  it's  diiRcult  to  define  the  children  with  the 
handicaps,  and  it's  almost  impossible  to  assure  their  proper  education. 

These  children  are  the  ones  who  are  already  deprived  because  of 
their  environment,  and  this  deprivation  which  occurs  when  the  child 
is  not  given  adequate  education  can  result,  unfortunately,  in  his  becom- 
ing an  adult  who  is;  totally  dependent  upon  society  for  his  clothes,  his 
food,  and  his  sheltei-.  But  if  these  children  are  found  early,  as  your 
bill  would  provide,  by  working  v;ith  them  as  young  as  3,  and  hopefully 
before,  they  can  become  self-sustaining  productive  members  of  society. 
It  is  clearly  not  possible,  however  desirable,  for  a  district  already 
burdened  with  the  costs  of  such  mundane  problems  as  trying  to  get 
the  windows  fixed,  trying  to  get  the  desks  to  work,  and  reasonably 
intact  chalkboards.  They  can  hardly  afford  these  expenses. 
\  So  even  when  the  district  can  allocate  some  funds" for  such  educa- 
tion, it  becomes  a  matter  of  priority  as  to  which  group  of  handicapped 
children  can  receive  adequate  attention.  The  most  affluent  districts 
at  times  have  been  forced  to  cut  programs  such  as  speech  and  language 
therapy.  Yet  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
reports  that  12  to  15  percent  of  the  children  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  4,  have  serious  defective  speech.  When  one  considers  the  impact 
of  defective  speech,  coupled  with  the  other  handicapping  problems, 
such  as  hearing  impairment,  one  realizes  that  as  many  as  10  percent 
of  all  school-age  children  may  suffer  from  some  language  disability. 

The  problem  of  language  disorder  cuts  across  all  areas  of  handicaps, 
and  leaves  its  debilitating  effect,  because  we  have  to  realize  that  the 
child  who  has  defective  language  will  not  oaly  have  difficulty  in  com- 
municating, he  will  be  unable  to  learn  history,  he  can't  learn  mathe- 
matics, and  he  can't  learn  science. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  WRITTEN  PROGRAM 

Senate  bill  6  would  not  only  help  in  the  provision  of  funds  for  these 
handicapped  children,  but  it  would  also  force  the  school  to  specify 
what  each  child  would  receive  in  his  education.  The  drawing  up  of 
these  individualized  programs  was  initially  quite  repugnant  to  me 
as  a  teacher,  but  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  wiser  I  thought 
you  were,  because  this  forces  us  to  reconsider  what  we  have  trieato 
plan  for  these  children;  it  forces  us  to  reconsider  it  annually,  and  I 
think  that^s  a  step  forward.  This  bill  could  thus  potentially  work  to 
upgrade  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  several  States. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  could  si^rnificantly  improve  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren througli  its  monetary  and  educational  considerations,  thus  making 
these  children  become  self-sustaining,  contributing  adults,  and  for 
these  reasons  I  would  urge  that  this  committee  act  favorably  on  Senate 
bill  6. 

Senator  Witxiams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Wilbur. 
Could  I,  just  before  you  begin,  Dr.  Bellefleur,  let  me  just  go  back  to 
Dr,  Wilbur, 

At  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  you're  director  of  hear- 
ing and  speech  services  ? 
Dr.  Wilbur.  Yes.  sir. 

■  o  •  • 
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Senator  Wii.liams,  Xow.  what  does  that  embrace  ? 

Dr.  WiLBxn?,  Well.  Tin  also  an  assistant  professor  of  audiology  and 
laryngologfj*.  It  means  I  teach  residents  what  hearing  problems  are 
and  what  larynx  problems  are.  and  I  have  fonr  clinics,  in  four  hospi- 
tals, in  the  Bronx,  hi  the  south  Bronx,  as  well  us  the  n^iddle  Bronx,  in 
which  we  try  to  locato  and  define  the  problem  of  children  who  have 
hearing  impairments.  We  also  work  with  adnlts,  too,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  with  speech.  becans(».  our  fnnds  are  snch  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  have  the  pei'sonnel  to  do  as  much  as  we  need  to  in  terms 
of  speech,  and  we  have  not  had  the  funds  to  do  aaiything  for  oral  re- 
liabilitation,  unfortunately. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Wilbur.  We're  identifying  the  problem  tlvat  yonr  bill,  we  hope, 
will  help  solve. 
Senator  Willia:^is.  Thank  you. 
All  right.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Bklleflkuk.  I^n  Philip  Bellefleur.  As  I  said.  I  am  here  repre- 
senting the  Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf.  I?m  a  board  member 
of  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  I  am  the  head  of  a  school  for  deaf  children  mj^self,  located  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

XOXrt-ULlC  KDirCATIOX 

I  think  just  about  evv-^rything  has  been  said  today  that  could  be  said, 
and  I'm  siu'e  that  I'll  leave  liere  with  more  information  than  I  will 
have  given  you,  bnt  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  the  first  I  had  not  intended  to.  and  tliat  is  to  support  INfonsignor 
Hourihan-s  position,  that  my  inteqnetation  in  reading  Senate  bill  6 
was  that  there  was  a  possible  misinterpretation  by  the  various  States 
as  to  the  n'leaninor  of  "appropriate  education,"  specifically  with  a  refer- 
ence to  free  public  education. 

In  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  particularly,  private 
institutions  have  been  providing  services,  as  the  Monsignor  has  said, 
for  almost  150  years,  and  they  were  there  because  the  citizens  were 
concerned  that  not  enough  was  being  done.  I'm  delighted  at  the  con- 
cept that  we  see  taking  place  liere  today,  which  is  the  provision  for 
all  handicapped  children,  but  I  hope  that  the  interpretation  by  the 
States  is  not  that  we  no  longer  need  the  nonpublic  institutions,  but 
that  somehow  we  will  enfold  them  into  the  programing  that  seems  to 
be  developing. 

INTEGRATION  AXD  MAI XSTRK AMINO 

There  has  been  this  concept  of  mainstreaming,  which  was  brought 
up  by  one  of  the  last  speakers,  and  it  is  an  admirable  concept,  bnt  there 
are  some  handicaps,  or  some  children  with  certain  handicaps,  for 
whom  mainstreaming  is  not,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  art,  a  i)os- 
possibility,  and  I  have  reference,  now,  to  some  of  the  severely  handi: 
capped  deaf  youngsters,  multiply-handicapped  children.  And  yet  at 
the  same  time  I  see  the  need  for  the  accountability  in  what  we  do,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  you  see  this,  too. 

Hollis  Wyks,  in  his  presentation  a  few  moments  ago,  spoke  of  pro- 
ductive citizens  that  Xew  Jersey  is  turning  out  in  its  schools  for  the 
deaf.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sister  school  over  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
believe  that  vocational  education  is  an  important  adjunct  to  any  pro- 
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gram,  that  many  of  these  youngsters,  particularly  deaf  children,  can 
do  many,  many  things. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  number  of  handicapped  individuals  who 
participated  here  today,  and  yet  I  was  somewhat  unhappy  to  note 
that  although  there  were  a  number  of  blind  individuals,  not  one  of 
the  adult  deaf  was  present,  and  I  hope  that  in  future  testimony  yvou 
will  hear  from  a  number  of  the  deaf  individuals. 

There  is  the  need,  I  think,  for  you  to  hear  from  the  consumers, 
themselves.  We're  one  of  the  few  areas  where  our  people  can  speak  for 
themselves  as  adults.  They  have  many  concerns  programing,  and 
one  of  their  great  concerns  is  that  they  have  more  voice  in  the  planning 

I  would  like  to  say  that  our  responsibility  is  to  recognize  one  other 
aspect  of  the  deaf,  or  at  least  an  aspect  of  the  deaf  that  we  have  not 
recognized  before,  and  that  is  that  for  some  there  is  the  wish 
to  remain  a  part  of  a  siibsociety  group.  Now,  this  is  counter  to  the 
mainstreaming  concept  that  we  hear  over  and  over  again,  of  absorbing 
youngsters  into  the  public  system,  and  yet  if  you  ask  the  adult  deaf 
how  they  feel  about  education  and  programing,  many  of  them  will  tell 
,you  that  because  of  their  severe  communication  problems,  they  would 
like  to  remain  a  society  apart. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  the  Senate  bill  3407, 1 
believe  it  is,  and  I  would  like  to  commend  you,  Senator,  for  your 
recognition  of  the  needs  in  tlie  area  of  sensory  aids,  and  I  hope  iu  the 
future  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  testimony  on  that  bill,  too, 
since  that  recognizes  one  of  the  very,  very  specific  needs  of  this  sub- 
society  of  which  I  spoke. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  1^11.1,^31  s.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Harrington. 

Dr.  Harrington.  Senator  Williams  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  name  is  John  Harrington,  and  I  am  the  acting  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Hearing  Handicapped  Children  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  responsible  for  programs  serving  almost  800  deaf 
children,  over  1,000  hard-of- hearing  children,  and  400  language-im- 
paired children  and  youth.  The  New  York  City  program  is  an  exem- 
plary one,  but  there  are  insufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs,  so  that 
we  have  a  sort  of  dichotomy  here. 

For  example,  only  during  the  last  10  years  have  we  been  able  to 
establish  resource  rooms  for  hard-of-hearing  children  in  regular 
schools.  Prior  to  that  all  we  had  were  itinerant;  teachers  with  the  case- 
load of  60  to  70  children  per  teacher.  Now  we  have  resource  rooms, 
we  have  been  innovative,  but  we  need  more  resource  rooms,  and  the 
funds  are  limited. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City  was  hit  tremendously 
hard  by  the  1963  rulDella  epidemic,  and  only  recently  has  been  able  to 
admit  these  deaf  children,  some  of  whom  are  already  8  years  of  age. 

Language-impaired  children — and  I  heartily  support  Monsignor 
Hourihan's  i^ecommendation  that  language  impaired  be  a  specific 
category  of  th^.  handicapped  included  in  the  bill — language  im- 
paired children  had  no  functioning  program  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Prior  to  1961.  Tn  most  placfes  there  still  is  no  functioning  pro- 
gram for  lan^age-impaired  children.  We  have  a  program  now  with 
almost  400  children,  and  referrals  are  coming  in  every  day,  but  for 
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such  a  program  wo  have  uo  medical  or  research  services  avaih\ble 
whatsoever. 

Our  secondary  programs  in  the  city  depend  on  tliose  in  tlie  regular 
schools,  and  that's  appropriate,  but  we  lack  the  funds  to  provide  ancil- 
lary personnel  to  make  use-  of  those  services.  As  you  knpw,  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  places  greater  educational  responsibility  for  pre- 
paring our  youngsters  for  cmployability.  It  is  luifortuna'te  that  the 
veto  was  not  overridden. 

Our  public  school  programs  function  in  very  outmoded  quarters, 
with  poor  acoustic  conditions  and  limited  equipment. 

Now,  the  reason  for  these  progi^ams  is  not  lack  of  concern  or  lack  of 
expei-tise.  The  reason  is  limited  and  unclear  funding. 

Now,  I'd  like  to  talk  just  for  a  moment  about  a  large  city,  because  I 
think  that  is  the  emphasis  that  has  not  been  given,  I  think,  today, 

SPECIFIC  FUXniNG  FOK  H,VXDIGAPPED  CHILDRP:X 

New  York  City  does  not  receive  fimds  earmarked  for  handicapped 
children.  We  educators  of  the  handicapped  must  compete  with  the 
other  almost  catastrophic  conditions  in  the  city  for  funds  coming  from 
the  State.  The  State  is  not  able  to  provide  sufficient  funds.f  or  adequate 
programing,  and  it  does  not  do  so  on  an  earmarked  basis,  I  won't  go 
into  the  ways  in  which  the  Williams  bill  will  be  able  to  help  this,  be- 
cause I  thinJc  this  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  Eut  I  think  the  part  that 
I  could  emphasize  here  that  may  not  have  been  mentioned  before  is 
that  as  an  educator  of  the  handicapped,  working  in  a  regular  school,  I 
serve  as  an  advocate  of  the  parents,  and  I  have  walked  through 
school  halls  and  been  present  at  local  meetings  in  which  the  parents 
of  normal  children  openly  state  that  they  don't  want  their  money,  their 
tax  money,  going  into  expensive  programs  for  "those  children," 

And  some  States  find  that  they  have  a  disproportionately  large  per- 
centai^e  of  handicapped  persons  within  their  communities.  Families 
move  to  cifdes  in  sections  where  thei'o,  are  programs  underway.  Other 
areas,  then,  have  less  responsibility  in  the  education  of  hand- 
icapped children.  One  of  the  valuer  of  the  excess-cost  plari  is  that 
areas  which  undertake  the  education  of  larger  numbers  of  exceptional 
children  will  not  be  penalized  for  fulfilling  their  civic  responsibility 
to  the  learning  disadvantaged. 

These  are  times  of  tough  budgets  and  community  involvement.  Un- 
der tough  budgets,  special  programs  go  down  the  drain,  and  our  par- 
ents of  the  handicapped,  though  organized,  are  not  always  strong 
enough  to  fight  for  their  rights  within  the  total  community,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  handicapped  children  are  entitled  to  equal  education  under 
the  law.  To  make  educational  opportunity  for  the  liandicappeu  pos- 
sible, a  plan  or  formula  such  as  that  expressed  in  your  bill.  Senator- 
Williams,  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  see  this  right  fulfilled. 

Thank  you. 

Sena/tor  Williams.  Dr.  Harrington,  let  me  ask  you,  now,  about  the 
State  moneys  that  come  to  the  city  of  New  York.  You  say  that  the 
State  contribution  does  not  carry  any  earmarking? 

Dr.  Harrington.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  there  isn't  a  definit  ion  of  categor- 
ies for  the  subscription  of  the  state  funds,  too? 
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Dr.  Harrington.  The  city  gets  for  each,  child  that  it  educates  a 
specific  amount  of  money.  Incorporated  into  that  specific  amoimt  is  an 
amount  for  programs  for  handicapped  children  in  general ;  theref ore* 
at  the  budget  level  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  who  operate  programs 
for  the  handicapped  must  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  every  cent  we  get. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  this  is  general  revenue  sharing,  then. 

Dr.  Harrington.  Yes,  that's  right.  It's  an  example  of  that. 

Senator  Williams.  I'll  tell  you,  I  was  in  a  school  district  up  in 
upstate  New  York  yesterday,  and  you  go  a  long  way  up  there  between 
;  residential  communities,  and  I  went  by  on  a  rural  road— well,  it  wasn't 
that  rural,  the  road  that  I  was  traveling,  but  at  one  point  I  saw  about 
50  schoolbuses. 

Now,  I'm  telling  you  that  if  there  isn't  any  category  for  handi- 
capped, I  know  exactly  where  the  money  would  be  going— to  run  those 
schoolbuses.  I  never  saw  so  many  schoolbuses  at  one  place,  in  a  very, 
very  rural  part  of  New  York  State. 

Dr.  Harrington.  What  it  actually  amounts  to  is,  programs  do  exist 
in  New  York,  but  it's  people  like  Dr.  Helen  Fulmer,  who  is  the  new 
acting  superintendent  of  special  education,  who  has  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail,  day  after  day,  24  hours  a  day,  and  programs  do  result,  but  it 
really  is  an  uphill  fight  all  the  way  to  obtain  the  very  fine  programs 
winch  do  exist  in  the  city  of  New  York,  even  though  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  listen,  am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is 
much  comparable  to  the  proposal  here  for  revenue  sharing  at  the 
Federal  level?  ^ 

Di'.  Harrington.  It  would  seem  that  way. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that,  Eoy  ? 

Mr.MiLLENSON.  Whatisthat?  * 

Senator  WiLUAMS.  Shall  I  take  it  from  the  top  ? 

I'm  just  saying  that  it  sounds  to  me  like  the  New  York  State  system 
of  State  contribution  to  the  municipality  is  revenue  sharing,  and  Dr. 
Harrington  has  described  that  it  is  a  battle  to  get  an  appropriation  of 
city  money  for  the  specific  of  handicapped  children's  education. 

Mr.  MiLLENsoN.  Well,  New  York,  like  most  States,  gives  a  certain 
proportion.  I  think  in  New  York  it's  about  55  percent  of  the  expense 
comes  from  the  State.  However,  isn't  some  of  that  money  categorical  ? 

Dr.  Harrington.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  MiLLENsoN.  Not  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Harrington.  No. 

Mr.  MiLLENSON.  Well,  if  I  may  correct  you,  the  State  of  New  York 
does  have  a  program  very  similar  to  title  I. 
Dr.  Harrington.  Federal  funds,  yes. 

Mr.  MiLLENSON.  No.  It  has  a  State  program  similar  to  title  I,  also. 
Dr.  Harrington.  Well,  I  have  been  through  the  budget  battle  for  12 
years. 

Mr.  MiLLENSON.  By  and  large,  I  think  most  State  piograms  are  non- 
cate/a;orical,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  similar  to  revenue 
sharing. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  the  point  I  was  making.  That's  the  way 
^it  impressed  me.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  I  was  being  impresseii 
accurately. 
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Dr,  Harrixgton.  Every  year,  of  course,  the  mayor  and  the  Governor 
go  through  the  annual  battle  of  the  proportion  of  funds  to  go  to  the 
city,  and  that  has  its  impact  upon  the  budget,  and  then  we  have  a 
h>sser  portion  estimates  of  the  appropriation  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, espe/^ially  under  31  community  districts,  and  handicappi^d  chil- 
dren are  being  sei'ved  centi'ally.  This  means  Ave're  really  competing. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren Digest  of  State  and  Federal  Laws  New  York  State  statutes  con- 
tain no  specific  provision  for  the  handicapped  in  this  area,  under  the 
heading  of  'Handicapped  Children." 

Dr.  Hauuixgtox.  There  are  special  portions  of  the  State  law  that 
provide  funds  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  de«f  and  schools 
for  the  blind.  This  is  a  special  category  of  the  law,  but  i^"  doesn't  apply 
to  the  public  school  programs.  The  State-operated  schools  are  under  a 
specific  hiw  within  the  New  York  State  law. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  this  concludes  the  day's  hearing.  I  will 
annoimce  that  the  next  field  hearing  we  have  is  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina — am  I  right? 

Mrs.  FoRsiTHK.  Tlie  State  of  Massiichusetts. 

Senator  Willlams.  Then  South  Carolina. 

We'll  say  that  you  mentioned  that  we  had  no  individuals  who 
were  deaf  here  at  the  hearing  today.  We  did  at  our  liearing  in 
Washington. 

We  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  Mrs,  Foi-sythe  on  the  staff 
here. 

How  long  have  yon  known  or  been  able  to  connnunicate  with 
signs,  Pat? 
Mrs.  FoRSYTiiK.  28  years. 

Senator  Williams.  And  this  was  because  of  your  family  situation? 
Mz's.  FoKSYTjiK.  Yes.  I  liave  a  deaf  son. 

Dr.  Harrington'.  On  tlie  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Senator,  I'm 
thechildof  deaf  parents.  ^ 
Senator  Williams.  I  see. 

Well  now,  let's  just  conclude  here  appropriately.  Would  you,  in 
signs,  thank  our  frieiids  for  the  conunittee. 
[Mrs.  Forsythe  complies  in  sign  language.] 
Senator  Williams.  I  didn't  expect  a  speech. 

[Further  compliance  by  Mrs.  Forsvthe  in  sign  language,  with  re- 
sponding sijrn  language  by  members  of  the  panel.] 
Senator  Willlvms.  Thank  yon  very  nuich,  everybody 
If  there  are  any  in  the  audience  who  would  like  to  submit  statements 
for  our  recoi'd,  tliey  will  l)e  welcome. 
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I,  Lee  Buddy,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 

First,  I  am  approN-od  by  the  School  for  tlie  Deaf,  and,  as  you  can  see, 
I  am  well  educated,  and  I  have  boon  a  student  at  the  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  at  St,  Louis,  I  graduated,  also,  from  Weequahic 
High  School  in  Xewai'k,  and  also,  I  am  a  graduate  of  Rutgei'S  TTni- 
versity,  Theiefore  I  feel  very  strong  about  how  much  education  means 
to  tliose  who  do  not  have  that  ad\'autage. 

My  point  in  particular  is  the  teleconuunnications  bill,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  still  hi  the  works, 

I  was  instruniental  in  distributing  one-sixth  of  all  the  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  in  this  country.  Right  here  in  Xew  York  and  New 
Jersey  we  have  400  stationed,  which  nuikes  it  possible  for  totally  deaf 
people  to  communicate, 

I  read  your  bill,  and  I  frankly,  I  think  there's  too  much  money  in- 
volved. Your  bill  asks  for  ^iifi  million  the  first  year,  $30  million  the 
second  year,  and  $35  million.  I  don't  blame  President  Nixon  for  not 
even  looking  at  it,  if  he  ever  did. 

My  proposal  is  just  that  these  figures  

Senator  Williams.  This  is  on  S.  3407,  Supplementary  Education 
Services  for  the  Handicapped  which  I  introduced  last  year, 
Mr.  Brody.  Yes, 

My  .suggestion  is  that  the  figures  can  be  scaled  dow*n  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable figure,  because  recently  we  have  gotten  figures  from  NYU 
that  there  are  400,000  severely  inipaired  hearing  people  in  this  country. 
There  are  15  million  who  have  some  hearing  loss  of  one  kind  or 
another.  If  we  were  to  look  at  this  400,000  severely  deafend  people  in 
this  country,  this  means  that  for  less  than  $10  million  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible to  equip  every  deaf  p'.M'Son  in  the  country  with  a  teletype  tele- 
phone. 

Senator  Willlams.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  offered  that.  I  will  tell  yon, 
we're  c^itainly  searching  for  ways  to  do  the  equal  job  for  less  money. 
So  til  is  is  very  helpful.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Oh,  I  failed  to  say  that  Monsignor  Hourihan  has  invited  anybody 
who  would  like  to  visit  the  facilities  here,  it  is  open  for  a  tour — right, 
Monsignor? 

Monsignor  HouRirrAX.  Yes,  Senator,  they  are  welcome. 

Seuatoi-  Williams.  At  this  point  I  order  printed  all  statements  of 
the  panelists  and  those  who  could  not  attend  and  also  any  pertinent 
material  sbumitted  f  oi*  the  record. 

[The  material  referred  to  and  the  article  submitted  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Ricci  follows :] 
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DeAr  Senator: 

The  Anericaa  people  have  alvays  responded  to  challenges  that 
are  concerned  vith  faOBan  values*    Oue  such  challenge  is  the  cause 
of  the  handicapped  -  those  citisens  vit&  physical  and  aentsl  dis- 
abilities ^0  need  special  education  fron  their  earliest  years 
in  order  to  develop  their  potential  and  sake  their  contribution 
to  society  according  to  thoir  abilities. 

Legislators  at  the  state  level  have  risen  to  the  challenge 
in  oiir  ovn  State.    >fuch  has  been  done;  hut  the  Job  has  not  been 
coDipletsd.    Our  State  Departaent  of  Education  has  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  ntmber  cf  children  participating  in  special  programs 
has  grown  in  'the  last  decade.    Part  of  this  growth  is  due  to  federal 
assistance.    Such  assistance  has  enabled  us  to  recruit  trained 
teachers  for  the  children  through  the  program  of  federal  support  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  handicapped.    Horeovev,  the  Hanviicappsd 
Children  £trly  Education  Act  has  been  a  puop  priswr  for  the  establish- 
ment of  pre-scbool  programs  wherein  the  child  and  the  parents,  during 
the  isost  critical  years,  receive  the  attention  needed*    IRiis  Act  visely 
reqidred  the  models  funded  vith  federal  monies  to  stimilate  the  States 
to  use  their  own  resoiirc^s  to  increase  the  number  of  such  programs. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  activity  of  the  Pre-School  for  the  Deaf 
model  in  the  Mount  Caramel  Gtiild  which  through  the  parents  and  staff 
has  been  cooperating  vith  the  Educatisn  Coouittee  of  the  State  Assembly 
to  generate  legislation  for  this  very  purpose. 

Of  coiirse,  the  legislators  are  conscious  of  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  to  the  right  of  an  education.    Ihis  consciousness  has  been 
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iacreaied  by  litigation  in  certain  areas.    HoruoTer,  they  are 
conioioua  of  the  cost  of  ipecial  education.    Therefore,  legislation 
such  as  that  proposed  in  the  Senate  through  Bill  S-6  is  laiportaut» 
This  Bill  vhich  seeks  to  aid  the  States  in  contributing  to  the 
cost  differential  of  education  of  the  handlcappi^d  and  the  typical 
child  is  a  realistic  approach  to  helping  the  State  do  lAat  they 
vant  to  do,  ttainly  helping  tie  handicapped.    In  so  doing,  ve  are 
helping  our  State  because  they  becoae  contributing  citizens. 


April  5,  1973 


Very  truly  yours. 


J.  Edward  Crabiel 
^Minority  Leader 


JECtpk 
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MtcaioCMT 

•  CMATOM.MONMOU'n  COUNT  T 
f\fTH  SCMATC  Ol»T«lCT 

.  s«  BaoAD  Stsbet 
RXD  BjjfH.Nsw  JBurr  0770l 


The  Honorable  Harrison  A,  Williams,  Jr, 
United  States  Senator  -  New  Jersey 
Senate  Office  Building 
Kashlngton,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  bill  which  you  have  Introduced; 
nanely,  S-6,  concerning  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
and  providing  financial  assistance  to  the  states  for  that  purpose, 
I  ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  your 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  VJelfare  when  considering  this  bill. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  law  now  In  existence  in  Wew  Jersey,  origin- 
ally enacted  in  19^i|.  and  subsequently  amended  and  supplemented 
in  various  of  its  aspects,  I  am  extremely  farailiar  v/lth  the 
importance  of  such  legislation.    Today  Hew  Jersey  is  apending 
$53  million  annually  in  state  aid  to  classes  for  the  handicapped 
conducted  in  nearly  every  one  of  oujt  local  school  districts  Mhich 
represents  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  ol'  the  classes  and  sevonty- 
five  per  cent  cf  the  transportation  expense.    Nearly  forty 
thousand  children  with  all  degrees  of  handicap  are  beneficing  from 
this  legislation  and  the  results  have  been  outstanding  in  most 
cases • 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  field  but  we  need  to  do  more 
in  order  to  Insure  to  every  handicapped  child  as  guaranteed  by 
our  state  constitution,  a  reasonable  quality  program.  However, 
it  has  becone  an  extremely  expensive  drain  on  state  funds  and  on 
the  taxpayers  of  our  state.    V.'e  would  welcome  the  federal  aid  in 
the  form  of  grants  provided  by  your  legislation  in  order  for  us 
to  be  able  to  extend  this  program  to  include  three  and  four  year 
old  children  in  v/hat  tnight  be  called  "he  ads  tart  programs'*. 
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In  addition,  we  are  hoping  to  provide  year  round  programs  for 
all  handicapped  children  rather  than  the  present  nine  to  ten 
month  school  year.    Obviously  this  woula  help  to  expedite  the 
time  when  many  of  them  could  return  to  a  regular  classroom 
environment* 

Also,  we  need  to  supply  at  the  state  level  ct  least  three 
regional  stato  operated  facilities  for  those  children  that  are 
extremely  difficult  to  educate  either  in  the  local  school  district 
or  by  private  placement  as  allowed  by  our  law,     I  am  referring  to 
those  with  profound  hearing  loss,  serious  behavioral  problems 
resulting  from  neurological  impairment  and  those  with  serious 
nultiple  handicaps. 

In  the  event  that  your  Committee  does  not  have  available  to  it 
an  up-to-date  copy  of  tho  New  Jersey  law  emd  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  implementing  that 
lav;,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  each  for  the  record. 


Sincerely, 


ANB:aap 
enc. 
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Milton  J.  Sharp 
oovcrnor 


Commonwealth  or  f^tHHtYLVAHm 
Orncc  OF  tmc  Govc«no« 


Septenber  22,  1972 


The  Honorable  Harrison  Willians,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 
Room  352,  Old  Senate  Building 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Senator: 

It  is  ny  distinct  privilege  to  review  S,  361^1,  which  you 
recently  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  all 
handicapped  children,  and  Its  conpanion  bill,  H.R.  15727, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Bradenas. 

Vfe,  In  Pennsylvania,  have  long  expressed  active  concern 
for  our  handicapped  of  all  ages,  and  because  of  the  public 
interest,  the  support  of  the  legislature  and  the  leadership 
in  government,  Pennsylvania's  educational  programs  for 
exceptional  children  are  anong  the  most  procressive  in  the 
nation. 

Despite  this  dedicated  and  continuing  effort,  however, 
Pennsylvania  does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  educate 
every  handicapped  child,  as  la  his  right  under  the  Constitution. 
To  realize  this  goal  for  Pennsylvania  will  require  the 
continued  participation  of  the*  Congress  as  set  forth  in 
this  legislation. 

I  connend  you  and  your  colleagues  for  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  national  commitnent  to  this  vital  issue  and  for 
proposing  these  bills,  which  I  an  convinced  will  be  recognized 
as  amons  the  most  significant  social  legislation  of  our 
time.    I  pledge  to  you  ny  personal  support  in  the  interest  of 
all  handicapped  children  throughout  the  nation. 

Sincerely, 


Go-vemor 
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Hoaor«bl«  Senator  WlXll«Bit 

I  am  tht  Bothtr  of  «n  •lavtn  yvar  old  •m  who  la  brain  injured 
and  handiaappad*    Ha  ia  aXaiaifiad  non-aduaabla  ar  trainabXa  bj  loaal 
aahool  distrlat*   Tha  only  halp  I  hava  »aaaivad  ia  through  tha  Haw  Jaraaj 
Aatoalation  far  RvUrdad  ChUdran's  vhiah  I  laarnad  about  through  tha 
raaoiMandation  of  a  friand.    Thay  did  prorlda  hi*  «ith  ao«a  axaalltnt 
Quraary  aahool  typa  aara  for  a  littla  orar  onae  ya«»*    Sinaa  tha  firat  of 
thla  yaar  ha  haa  not  a  tt  and  ad  any  pragraa*    Tha  ahlld  haa  a  aonTulaiva 
diaordar  «nd  tha  aaHool  haa  fait  thla  to  ba  a  problta.    Aa  of  thia  lattar 
I  aa  waiting  for  tha  j«*\ool  to  lat  up  ak  appointsant  with  m  and  lat  M 
know  thalr  final  datiaiea* 

Z  aa  aura  thara  ara  aany  paranta  lika  mjmmlt  vith  aiailar 
prcblaiia*    Wa  faal  wa  aan  lora  and  aara  for  aur  ahlXdran  at  haaa  and  net 
lat  thta  ba  a  iMrdan  in  *n  inatitution*    Srary  par  ant  of  a  handiaappad 
ahlld  haa  to  aaka  thalr  own  daaiaion.  on  thla*    For  aona  tha  problaaa  ara 
raaagnlsabla  at  birth.    For  othara,  auah  aa  ^faalf  it  la  hardar  baaauaa 
ly  aon  ma  bom  noivally  *nd  hla  illnasa  atartad  at  thaaaga  of  alz  aentha 
aftar  a  aattUpoz  Ttaaination*    W*  hava  apant  yaara  trying  to  aontrol  tha 
iUnaaa  And  in  turn  tha  iUnaaa  daatroyad  tha  ahlld  and  wa  va  ra  foJcaad  to 
laam  a  oca  aad  word  a  in  our  Toaabulary—brain  in  Jar  ad*  apllaptia*  ralardad 
and  handiaappad* 

lUAmmmmA  tmrnn  Wm  Ma  «m  kaMfli  tmm  w^m^m 
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Wf>lwiil  At  *  vwy  mt^Xj  •«»  U  a  MSil  MMl  ygli  mm  If  m  a 
Ui&M  teA*.  IimX  mutmm  mOA  mm  wm  U«,  lam  to  wlnnUii 
MM  9t  taniv  v^mmm  Md  X  mm  M  tlHt      «AmmA'  smmI 

«Mi  tM  to  AM  «r  Mfftok  to  MMM0  toto  fW-ptoprt>«  Z  MdJ  XSto  to 
iiMto  ftw  A  itoMH  z  toMtf  i«r  9MUtrt«vt  diH  tolto^r  nii  SfMto  tf 


•tto  toii  toMtor  fto  «  iOm  MM  to  a  tftov  Vmmm  mt  i*>  rrin^HM 
tt»  iHrtO  M«to*« 

%  PPMMIH        Mrt  tottor  •teMUni  to  OM  MKiv^P|W&  ^hUira  » 

M  Mild  ilM  Mil— gl    MT  MM*1  Mldm  to  W  toto  tkU  CUId.  MMlM 

■ruMliI  tSDladUit  B9l  Uem  «t  m  e«ily  f tor  mm  to  tottor  turtiipi  fmr 
tto  toirftMoto^   T  firt  MT  yiMj  pujlli  tn  iipi^tllj  lltrntii  !■ 

MMVlM  %«lir         ■M>Ofy  to  Miti— ig  MWMllI     X  ftol  tto^ 

MaU  mUj  mmmX  %M*  totoMjt  to  toirtlM^yiri  attUvM  If  ttoM  «m 
ytofliw  la  aaMBUM  MtlaftU  to  »U«  ftov  «f  mt  TMm  pMfto  fto*  Mt 

•r  MU«t»  m  9MUy  M*  Mtr  «r  fw?Mr«  ttor  lAU  to       ft  t4.  ftiiA 
MiA  to.  Tto  toiifppil  MldtM  «M  ttoto  Mltlm*  Jwl  MltUs*  m 
a  talMM  MtftM  mA  fto  Mi«r  9mi«  Ua  totttoupil  aldli  toa  toM  to  tto 
daili. 

Xi«t  «s  toljif  Mr  tAlaats  farth,  far  aar  diUc^D*  «11  ahlUrM, 
«M  aar  Maata,  aad  toarto,  ud  vpaari  tto  away  far  •dvaatlM  af  tbaia 


Sl£a»r»lj  7Mrs, 
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Dad's  Struggle  Wins  School  for  Disturbed  Child 
(By-Monica  Maske) 

Handicapped  children  in  New  Jersey  can,  in  some  cases,  inive  their  tnitiou 
to  special  profit-making  schools  paid  for  hy  file  state  as  a  result  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  state  law  hy  the  parents  of  an  ll-year-old  autistic  child  in  Fort  Lee 

Mr.  and  M.S.  Edward  J.  Jablonski  challenged  a  section  of  the  Beadlestou 
Act  re<iuirmg  a  school  for  handicapped  children  to  l)e  "nou-protit"  before  the 
child  s  school  district  can  finance  his  education. 

Jahlonski's  long  struggle  to  find  au  educational  facility  for  his  son,  Chris- 
topUer,  began  about  six  years  ago  when  the  blond,  blue-eyed  youngster  reached 
kindergarten  age. 

The  couple  discovered  that  Chris  Iiad  severe  emotional  problems—since  diag- 
nosed as  infantile  autism  and  childhood  schizophrenia— when  lie  was  about 
tliree  years  old.  Tlie  chile  was  not  talking  or  responding  to  anything,  his  par- 
enis  said. 

The  public  school,  said  Jablonski,  "excluded"  Chris  because  he  was  con- 
sidered  non-educahle  and  non-trainable. 

A  private  day  school,  run  by  a  parent  cooperative,  was  founded  by  the 
Jahlonskus.  Although  Chris  went  to  the  school  for  about  four  hours,  five  davs 
^esUlenlial  sch^^^^^^^^   "realized,  at  that  point,  he  needed  24-hour-a-day  care  in*  a 

The  Jablonskis  looked  to  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Service;?  next  If  a  school 
was  found,  the  bureau  would  pay  approximately  $400  a  month  for  room  and 
board. 

The  bureau  was  not  confined  to  the  list  of  "nonprofit"  schools  approved  by 
the  state,  but  the  Bureau  considered  Chris  "retarded"— clinically  retarded  be- 
muse his  emotional  problems  prevented  any  learning— and  would  not  accept 

The  Jablonskis  said  their  alternative  was  to  go  deeply  into  debt,  "sell  the 
house,  to  afford  the  cost  of  private,  profit-making  school.  That  tuition  would 
cost  the  couple  about  S400  for  tuition  and  $400  for  room  and  board— per  month 
T  1  .  ^^^^  clothing  and  other  necessities  for  Chris  each  year,  the 
Jablonskis  would  have  had  to  pay  about  $12,000  annually. 

The  next  step  was  to  send  Chris  to  a  summer  camp  for  einof;ionany  disturbed 
youngsters,  the  Beaumont  School,  in  Liberty,  N.Y. 

That  experience  allayed  some  fears  that  Chris  could  not  cope  in  a  24-hour- 
a-day  school.  "We  found  out,*'  said  Charlotte  Jabionski,  "that  Chris  could 
survive  without  us." 

The  Beaumont  School,  however,  also  operated  as  a  year-round  facility  and 
the  Jablonskis  began  considering  it  as  such  for  Chris. 

But  the  legal  snag  remainad— the  state  would  not  finance  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing Chris  in  a  profit-making  school. 

Jablonski,  who  is  a  high  school  director  of  guidance,  had  a'  copy  of  the 
Legislative  Manual  in  his  ofiice  and  began  reading -through  it.  He  found  the 
New  Jersey  statute  which  required  a  non-public  school  to  prove  it  is  nonprofit 
before  it  is  eligible  for  Board  of  Mucatioii  funds. 

But  he  also  read  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  could  find  no 
section  that  prohibits  «tate  funds  fi-am  being  paid  to  a  profit-making  organization 
in  receipt  of  goods  or  services.  Tuition  to  a  private  school,  he  concluded,  is  a 
.service,  not  a  donation. 

After  several  phone  calls  and  letters  to  the  attorney  general  and  State  Sen 
Alfred  Beadlestou  (R-Mornmonth),  the  .«^pon.sor  of  the  law  which  included  the 
wionprofit'  provi.^ion.  Jablonski  received  a  preliminary  opinion. 

That  opinion,  from  Attorney  General  George  F.  Kugler  Jr.  coincided  with 
Jablonski's  conclusion— that  payment  of  tuition  to  profit-making  schools  is  not 
necessarily  a  violation  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Following  issuance  of  a  final  opinion,  Beadlestou,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
Senate,  introduced  a  bill  amending  his  law^  to  remove  the  restriction  on  profit 
scliools. 

After  passing  both  houses,  the  bill  was  signed  into  law  bv  the  Governor  in 
January. 

o  . 
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Now,  Chris  attends  the  Beaumont  School,  coming  home  for  holidays,  and  bis 
tuition  is  paid  by  the  Fort  Lee  Board  of  Education.  And,  because  the  school 
system  pays  the  tuition,  the  Bureau  of  Children's  Services  is  able  to  pay  tlio 
room  and  board  because  Chris  Is  being  "educated." 

How  did  one  man  successfully  challenge  a  state  law?  'Terslstence  is  the  name 
of  the  thing,"  Jablonskl  saidr  adding  he  has  had  no  legal  training. 

"I  never  thought  It  would  be  so  simple,  A  telephone  call  or  a  lettv.*.,  if  anybody 
wants  to  do  It  they  can. 

'*It*s  also  a  good  example  of  how  Public  oflBclals  can  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,"  Jablonski  said. 
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April  2,  1973 


To  $«nat(i  Sub*Conw!)ltttt  on  Htnrtlotpptd . 

Our  sen  '^lorc^  ms  br^in  di«K»£td  it  birth,  B«  mtr.  only  lnjur«d 
to«d«rlctl]y,  r.ot  socially.  Thsrs  w>p  s  sptcltl  aUsh  in  Csadsn 
City,  with  •  lone  waiting  list,  when  his  •lo»>snt,»r/  schooliO{ 
tlM  srrlrsd.  M  sotsrsd  him  Into  ths  Faroohlsl  soAool  systss, 
«>.cr«  hs  wort  fron  grcdss  one  through  sight,  Issrnir.g  whstsTsr 
hs  oould  rat-.nin  fron  orsl  lessons.  Hit  rssd^n^;,  firltin^  snd 
srlthswtio  K-ss  non-sxlstsnt.  His  frisnds  stnrtad  Vi^h  School 
■nd  hs  n*ntsd  to  know,  "How  shout  ast"  Soneons  told  w  Triton 
HsfSensl  High  School  was  stsrtlng  s  Spsolsl  Bduostior  nlsi*r«  1 
rtallsd  9nt*.  wsF  tolt"  to  r-port  to  ths  Prlnol{«l  with  ay  son. 
Ua  had  four  yssrs  i'l  Hl^  School,  Issrr.ed  sbout  monsy,  su|)sr- 
Mrkets*  jse  stations,  oto . ,  through  books  ju^t  ;irlntsd  for 
aTsi^'  day  11  Ting.  Ha  wss  snoouragsd  to  baooiM  s  lanac*^  l& 
dlf Nrsot  sports,  sod  l«srnsd  hov  to  aak*  sn  Inwntory  of 
aqulpMnt  and  othar  thlnga  In  this  arss.  Ths  Instructors  built 
up  s  oonfldanoa  and  rallabillty  In  hlit  than  has  bssn  lxvT«lu«bls. 
Ns«  Jsrisy  THrastitdhlnc  Ccinpttny  In  CaiidsR,  1!,  J»  dsolilod  to  sa« 
If  hs  oould  «ork  for  th««.  Hs*s  bssn  thnr«-  sU  yssrs.  Is  a  hsrd 
worksr  snd  glTos  sugesstlons  oonstsntty.  tils  sduoatlon  oost. 
approxinataly  |6000.  snH  to  data  ha  haa  ptld  ^3,472  in  in  oatm 
taxaa.  Rr  paya  for  hla  jasdlonl,  dcntsl,  olothln^  and  Insursnnss. 
H«  tskas  hla  fikthar  and  X  to  dinner  oqc«  a  v«ek  ar.d  he  Is  hla 
OKU  HAS.  Inat«ad  of  b«ln(  %  dapandsr.t  on  Fshlly  snd  OoTsnusant, 
ha  I*  paying  his  looal,  atata  and  fadsrml  tsxsi  with  a  grin* 
that's  «rhst  3ps«isl  fiduostlon  hss  dons  for  this  family. 


Vary  trvly  yours. 


Hr.  snd  lirs.  JsMa  DQS«a 
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Mrs*  Barbara  Yezek 

Subcommittee  of  the  Handicapped  April  9,  1973 

Conxnlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfeie 


My  name  Is  BArbara  Yezek,  I  am  the  mother  of  a  learning  dl<;abled  child. 
With  me  Is  Mrs.  Betty  Read.    Also  the  mother  of  a  learning  disabled  child,  sh« 
serves  In  a  professional  capacity  at  the  Kelmbold  Education  Center  In  Corbln 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Not  being  a  professional  I  have  no  educational  expertise  to  bring  you.  I 
can  only  speak  as  a  parent.    M/  family  has  been  in  the  Stave  of  Nev  Jersey  for 
something  over  two  years.    My  second  son  began  his  schooldays  In  Virginia. 
Prior  to  kindergarten  we  knew  he  was  a  very  busy  little  boy  but  hti  no  inkling 
of  real  problems.    His  kindergarten  experience  was  unfortunite  In  that  his 
teacher  called  me  regularly  with  things  llkei  Michael  will  not  settle  down,  he 
is  terribly  dependent,  he  will  not  do  what  he*s  told,  he  goes  to  the  bathroom 
every  five  minutes,  etc.     Plrst  grade  was  much  worsef 

His  teacher  there    had  the  same  behavioral  complaints.    Michael  had  great 
difficulty  in  sitting  for  any  length  of  time.    My  husband  and  I  took  him  to 
doctors.  "Maturation  lag**,  "He* II  out  grow  It",  w  were  told.    This  Is  utter 
nonsense.    No  problem  Is  ever  made  better  by  Ignoring  It. 

I  went  and  talked  to  the  principal.    To  my  surprise  he  blamed  It  on  the 
teacher!    "She*s  about  ready  to  retire.    She  Is  not  flexible  with  the  students." 
At  this  point  I  requested  that  my  child  be  seen  by  the  school  psychologist.  I 
was  told  the  waiting  list  was  several  months  long  and  the  principal  did  not  think 
it  was  Indicated  with  Michael. 

Being  very  uninformed  at  that  time,  I  knew  nowhere  else  to  go  and  so  I 
did  nothing.    During  this  time  Michael  grew  more  and  more  frustrated,  our  family 
became  more  and  more  distraught.    A  wedge  was  driven  In  our  marriage  because  of 
the  guilt  we  both  felt  over  our  "different"  child. 
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Mrs.  Barbara  Yezek 


Page  2 


Then  cane  the  move  to  New  Jersey*    Gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
dlf£eri:nce  it  has  made  living  in  a  state  which  cares  and  provides  for  its 
less  fortunate  children.    Michaei  was  referred  to  the  Child  Study  Team  aimost 
Immediately,    He  was  tested  educationally,  given  a  physical  by  our  own  doctor, 
sent  to  both  a  psychiatrist  and  a  neurologist.    The  psychiatrist  told  us  there 
VLS  little  or  no  emotional  disturbance  but  that  we  could  expect  it  if  Michael 
continued  to  be  frustrated. at  every  turn^    The  neurologist,  bless  him,  spent 
tvy^d  one  half  hours  explaining  to  my  husband  and  me  about  Minimal  Brain 


Dysfunction,  and  {giving  us  valuable  pointers  on  living  with  a  hyperactive  child. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  relief  we  felt!    First,  that  our  child  had  a  phys« 
iological  problem  which  could  be  met  and  dealt  with*  ,  second,  that  we  were 
not  doing  it  to  him.  .  .we  were  not  to  blamel    He  is  now  being  treated  in  the 


developed  Just  for  him.    He  is  happier,  his  favorite  color  is  no  longer  black, 
and  the  family  is  back  on  an  even  keel.    This  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the 
story  for  Michael,  his  development  will  al^^eys  be  uneven  and  he  will  always 
have  more  frustrations  than  most,  but  we  know  the  problem  now.  .  .  we  under- 
stand, and  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  way  is  made  as  sirjoth  as  possible. 

Since  learning  of  Michael's  handicap  I  have  don-  extensive  reading,  attended 
seminars  and  profited  greatly  from  the  experience.    My  son  is  not  a  rarity,  if 
the  figures  I  have  been  given  are  correct,  one  child  in  six  has  some  form  of 
learning  disability.  .  .  and  this  does  not  even  take  into  consideration  the 
more  severely  handicapped  child*    Children  learn  at  different  rates  and  the 
timing  can  be  very  different  within  each  child.     My  Michael  with  an  IQ  well 
above  normal  is  in  the  ^th  grade.    His  reading  is  on  a  9th  grade  level  and  his 
math  is  on  a  2nd  grade  level. 


regular  classroom  with  a  very  special  teacher  and  a  learning  prescription 
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Hra.  Barbara  Yazek  Pag«  3 


Wc  cannot  afford  to  throw  «vay  theaa  ehltdran  bacause  they  ara  not  able 
to  conform  to  the  school*    Rrther,  It  Is  time  for    the  schools  to  laarn  to 
conform  to  better  meet  the  Indlvlduel  needs  of  eech  child*    Whan  that  di»/  cones 
there  will  be  no  leemlng  dlsebled  children.    Senate  Bill  6  could  concelvebly 
be  the  first  step  In  th«t  direction* 

We  cemiot  begin  to  know  the  potentlel  of  these  children  until  we  cen 
unlock  the  nqreterles  of  how  they  leem*    Yet  they  do  have  much  potentlel* 
Winston  Churchill  wee  hypcrectlve!    Leonardo  da  Vlncl  wrote  becknards  ell  of 
his  life! 

I  should  like  to  recoonend  Klndergerten  or  pre-school  esseesaent  to  elert 
for  poeelble  leemlng  dLsAbllltles*    Many  problems,  If  detected  e«rly,  cen  be 
reoMSdleted  or  minimised  by  treetawnt*    Perents  es  well  es  cducstors  should  be 
ellowed  to  Inltlete  clesslf Icetlon  procecdlnge.    Who  knowe  the  child  better 
then  those  who  live  with  hln? 

Hay  I  further  eu$t«9t  thet  perente  be  given  the  opportunity  to  excrclee  e 
more  positive  role  In  their  children's  educe tlon*    There  should  be  e  collebor- 
etlon  of  slgnlflcent  edults  In  the  child's  life*    Parents  es  consumers  of 
educetlon  should  have  more  eey  In  the  quellty  o£  the  product  their  school  systems 
product* 

These  lest  two  yeers  hAve  provan  to  me  tt^t  perents  csn  end  do  wish  to 
become  Informed  end  Involved*    Project  Quest,  sn  EPEA  (urogram  unique  to  South 
Jereey,  has  underteken  mixing  perents,  teechers,  atelnlstrators,  etc*  In 
Conference  context  with  professional  consultents  ss  spsskers*    Nay  I  ssy  the 
Verente  heve  held  their  aanl   They  have  teken  the  knowledge  they  heve  gelned 
end  put  It  to  good  use  within  their  own  cooounltlee.    This  project  pointed  up 
the  need  for  parent  Information  end  educetlon  thereby  providing  unique  end 
drematlc  aharlni  eicperlencea  for  ell  thoee  Involved* 
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Mri^.  Barbara  Yatak  Ptgt  4 

Tht  «ucctta  of  tha  paople  to  paopla  approach  Is  vary  avldant  in  ny 
eomunlty  thanka  Co  tha  127  paranta  aud  profaaalotsala  la  At li otic  County  t^o 
hava  baan  Quaat  participants*    it  la  my  hopa  that  whan  tha  tlraa  cooaa  for 
laplaaantatloQ  of  Saoata  Bill  6  provUlon  wltt  ba  nada  for  conatructlva  parent 
Involvasant  and  a  c  Ire  La  of  coownlcatlon  davalopad  batvaan  hooa  and  achool* 

N«v  Jaraay,  by  vlrtua  of  tha  "Baadlaaton  Act"  haa  glvan  ay  child  a  nav 
opportunity  and  our  faalLy  a  srowth  axparlanca  In  undaratao^ins.    i  can  think 
of  no  battar  raaaon  to  aupport  Sanata  Bill  6  than  tha  hopa  It  could  glva  tht 
SIM  to  countlaaa  childran  and  thalr  faalliaa. 

Thank  you. 
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April  4,  1973 

To  Whan  Ir  May  Concern: 

As  a  parent  of  a  mentally  retarded  daughter,  Cindy,  I  am  interested  in 
participating  in  the  Washington  meeting  concerning  Right  to  Education.  I 
^^lould  be  glad  to  give  testimony  regarding  my  involvement  with  the  Right  to 
Education  litigation.   My  husband  and  I  were  one  of  thirteen  families  who 
brought  the  class  action  against  the  Cciimm wealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1971. 
I  do  have  continuing  concerns  that  Che  Right  to  Education  Litigation  has 
bogged  dcwn  and  that  the  school  districts  who  are  now  attai?)ting  to  con^ly 
with  the  consent  agreement  need  federal  xnonetary  assistance  in  order  to 
ccnply.    I  am  additionally  concerned  that  the  individual  school  districts 
as  well  as  the  intermediate  level  school  districts  (county  schools)  do  not 
seem  to  be  moving  quickly  enougla  to  Instruct  teachers  in  the  new  concept  of 
Special  Education  such  as  behavior  modification,  self-help  skills,  pre-vocational 
and  vocational  training,  etc.    I  am  prepared  to  testify  that  schools  are  not 
in  a  position  to  render  adequate  services  to  the  severely  retarded  child.  It 
is  not  enough  to  simply  guarantee  days  of  schooling  between  the  ages  of  eight, 
^ird  sixteen  uithout  also  considering  the  adequacy  of  rhr  erhjcnticna]  airrici.ltc- 
and  staff. 

I  wish  to  testify  in  support  of  any  legislation  to  increase  federal  aid  to 
states  so  thnt  they  might  comply  with  Flight  to  Education  mandate .  I  believe  that 
I  can  honestly  point  out  where  even  (xir  federal  litigation  cannot  be  the  total 
anawer  due  to  the  extreme  lack  of  funding.  We  can  hit  the  school  administrator 
over  the  head  and  demand  service,  however,  he  is  and  shall  continue  to  have  an 
answer  in  the  negetive  without  his  school  district  having  the  funds  in  which  to 
do  an  adequate  Job. 
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Myr  daughter  is  proximately     .  ..years  of  age  and  isasverely  retarded. 


The  public  does  not  understand  my  daughter's  handicapping  situation,  and  it  is 
only  through  good,  wlU  designed  educational  programs  dvu  nsy  daughter  raighc  be 
given  an  opportunity  co  acccniplish  and  to  hold  ambitions  in  future  years.  Only 
through  adequate  programming  within  the  public  schools  can  Ke  achieve  the  dignity 
and  the  rightful  place  in  society  for  our  retarded  sons  and  daughters.   Wc  inist 
in  every  way  possible  make  the  public  realize  uhat  the  retarded  citizens  of  their 
Dinmnities  can  do  and  it  is  only  through  conscientiously  applied  educational 
proRran^s  equal  in  effort,  and  equal  in  monetary,  nnd  in  ov^r^'  other  respect  with 
prcjgrams  available  for  nornial  functioning  children,  that  the  reti-irded  will  bt>  nWio 
to  achieve  fiiLl  citizennhip. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc. ,  and  the  thirteen 
class  action  parents  finally  got  our  retarded  children  into  school  on  a  guaranteed 
basis.    Right  to  Education  legislative  action  is  new  nc?Rdecl  to  insure  the  adequacy 
of  the  educational  prograins  in  the  classrooni.    Pennsylvania  needs  additional  federal 
funds  if  it  is  CO  comply  vrLth  the  Federal  Consent  Agreement  established  in  1971. 


Thank  you. 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  SUB-C0r91IVTEE  ON  THE  HAND^rAPPED 
on  SENATE  6 
•EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CIILIREN  ACT" 
April  9.  1973 
Ht.  Carmel  Guild  01agno..t1c  Center 
17  fiulberry  St.»  Newark»  N.J. 


PannsyWanla  Association 
for  Retarded  Childrea  Inc 
127  Locust  Street 

HARRIS8URG.PA.  17101 


As  a  representative  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Chlldreni  Z 
ara  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  befoi'e  this  distinguished  panel  to  discuss 
the  inpllcatlons  of  Senate  B111  6,  which  provides  the  potential  for  Improved  educational 
services  to  the  handicapped  children  of  this  nation. 

Perhaps  we  can  serve  best  by  referring  to  the  Pennsylvania  case,  and  interpreting 
Its  Inpact,  resulting  concerns  and  areas  of  further  Investigation  that  night  result  In 
the  review  of  S.B.  -6. 

The  experiences  uf  Pennsylvania  have  barely  spanned  a  yearVs  tine.   It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  though  much  sentiment  Is  expressed  for  the  provision  of  a  free 
public  education  to  all  children,  that  many  school  districts  stood  Idly  by  until  the 
final  order  of  the  Federal  Court  was  Issued i  even  though  the  Department  of  Education  had 
entered  into  a  consent  agreement  seven  months  earlier.   The  final  order  of  the  Court 
was  rendered  In  May  of  1972. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  ccnsldered  a  progressive  state  regarding  educational 
services  and  the  fiscal  connltnent  of  support.   And  yet  the  Right  to  Education  action 
has  Identified  approximately  16»000  persons  who  were  previously  denied  a  free  public 
education  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  and  Its  local  school  districts.  ■ 

Recent  census  materials^ taken  from  h  door  to  door  review^ had  Identified  addi- 
tional numbers  of  children  that  suggest  an  additional  3,000  sc.hool-ige  children  night 
be  Identified  across  the  Commonwealth.  I  will  not  be  surprised  If  larger  nunbers  are 
Identified  as  more  detailed  census  arc  conducted. 

Fro«  Pennsylvania's  experience »  I  would  say  It  Is  Imperative  that  aggressive 
steps  need  to  be  established  which  Involve  representatives  concerned  and  Interested 
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In  ti«  handicapped,  to  assure  a  continuous  census  to  Identify  the  handlcap'^ed  and  to 
also  assure  the  provision  of  appropriate  education  and  training  programs. 
L  nENTIFICATIOfi 

The  Pennsylvania  program  for  identification  of  the  mentally  retarded  was  extensive, 
and  Involved  not  only  the  Department  of  Education  but  also  the  Association  for  (^tarded 
Children,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  other  Interested  groups.   The  program  of 
Identification  was  limiting  in  that  It  focused  only  on  the  mentally  retarded  and  not  on 
all  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Department  of  Education  advertised  a  toll-free  telephone  number  to  call 
from  any  point  In  Pennsylvania  If  any  one  knew  of  a  n»entally  retarded  person  not  In 
school r   The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  sent  flyers  In  both  English  and  Spanish  with 
all  welfare  checks  and  these  were  also  used  as  bag  stuffers  In  alf  State  Liquor  Stores. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children  conducted  an  Independent  Chlldhunt 
campaign.    Each  effort  contributed  to  the  total  Identification  of  children  excluded  from 
educational  opportunities. 
II.  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION 

Obviously  the  locating  of  children  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the  effort  to  educate. 
The  key  to  the  Pennsylvania  action  and  the  linportant  wording  of  S.B.  6  Is  the  phrase 
■free  appropriate  publ  1c  education  and  training." 

Most  of  the  children  newly  Identified  have  been  the  !wre  severely  handicapped 
children. 

Initially  In  the  establishment  of  classes,  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  and 
pessimism  prevailed  because  many  educators  recognized  that  traditional  education  was 
not  appropriate  to  the  more  severely  handicapped  mentally  retarded  person. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  Right  to  Education  Office  was  established  to  assist  In  the 
identification  of  children,  but  secondly,  and  more  importantly,  provided  a  training 
section  to  develop  training  seminars  and  workshops  to  re-train  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  for  the  more  severely  handicapped  child. 
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TMs  program  has  achieved  various  levels  of  success. 

In  addition*  four  desk  officers  were  established  upon  the  suggestions  of 
Thomas  Gilhool,  Esquire,  who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  monitor  programs 
and  services  in  each  region  of  the  state  and  to  handle  questions  as  a  liaison  with  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  within  the  Department  of  Education. 

It  has  been  clearly  evident  that  teaching  Institutions  must  provide  new  courses 
of  study  and  techniques  to  prepare  personnel  to  meet  the  new  challenges  demanded  by  a 
free  public  education  to  all  handicapped  c))11dren. 

Problems  are  presenting  themselves  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  teachers  and/or 
class  settings  to  meet  standards  of  appropriateness  for  some  children.    In  some  Instances, 
efforts  are  still  persisting  to  find  ways  to  exclude  children  rather  than  seeking  ways 
to  develop  appropriate  settings  to  -reate  the  atmosphere  for  learning  ar.d  training. 
With  the  encouragement  of  additional  Federal  dollars,  perhaps  some  of  the  challenges 
will  be  more  readily  met.    U  has  been  Interesting  to  observe  that  programs  that  had 
previously  been  considered  Impossible  or  Impractical  have  now  been  demonstrated  .to  be 
highly  productive. 

For  example,  children  who  were  nonambulatory  and  previously  considered  nonrespon- 
sive,  have  been  brought  into  classrooms  and  within  a  short  six-week  period  have  begun  to 
ambulate  and  have  shown  many  responsive  signs  when  exposed  to  stimulating  activities 
within  the  class  setting. 

The  Pennsylvania  case  provides  for  a  zero-reject  program.    There  are  numerous 
testimonials  already  on  record  to  support  the  premise  that  every  child  must  be  afforded 
a  program  of  a  free  public  program  of  education  and  training. 

We  are  encouraged  that  the  language  of  S.B.  6  recognizes  the  premise  of  zero 
reject  in  its  outline  of  providing  "Individualized  written  programs"  for  all  children. 
We  fully  endorse  and  support  this  position. 
III.    TRANSPORTATI  OH 

Within  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Code,  transportation  shall  be  provided.  As 
it  is  available  to  all  ot^ier  children.  It  shall  equally  be  provided  to  the  handicapped. 
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As  we  all  know*  transportation  Is  a  costly  Item  ai-d  Is  often  held  up  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  handicapped  cannot  be  served.  .  The  excuse  still  arises  In  Pennsylvania »  though 
easily  and  readily  challenged. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  It  be  clearly  understood  In  every  part  of  the  Nation 
that  transportation  Is  an  Integral  part  of  providing  an  education.    It  Is  certainly  Im- 
plied In  S.B.  6.   If  special  equipment  Is  needed,  such  as  special  lifts,  etc.«  that  would 
be  excess  costs. 

On  the  other  hand  In  some  areas  children  ride  buses  up  to  three  to  five  hours 
per  day  to  and  from  their  teaching  centers.    It  Is  sometimes  Justified  as  a  learning 
experience.    It  think  it  Is  equally  Important  that  this  type  of  disservice  to  the 
handicapped  not  be  allowed. 
IV.    DUE  PROCESS 

We  have  found  In  Pennsylvania  that  the  due  process  procedures  have  opened  many 
lines  of  cDoun  I  cation  and  aided  In  finding  appropriate  solutions  of  education  for 
many  children  without  the  necessity  of  formal  hearings. 

Initially  there  have  been  a  number  of  interesting  and  difficult  hearings.  Over- 
all it  has  appeared  that  hearing  officers  have  reviewed  the  facts  fairly  and  have  indi- 
cated what  appropriate  program  might  be  prescribed  or  have  substantiated  that  the  existing 
program  has  been  appropriate. 

The  system  is  not  without  its  share  of  problems  and  complications  but  generally 
it  has  provided  the  means  of  openly  questioning  the  rightness  of  a  program  for  a  child. 

We  therefore  applaud  and  endorse  the  due  process  procedure  Inclusive  In  S.B.  6. 
v.-  MONITORING  OR  ADVISORY  ROLES 

Within  the  Pennsylvania  system,  Local  Task  Forces  have  been  established  which 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  review  of  the  identification,  location  and 
evaluation  process  and  to  marshal!  together  the  community  resources  to  assure  the 
appropriateness  of  the  education  and  training  program  of  each  mentally  retarded  person. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  role  of  this  Task  Force  has  not  been  sufficiently  formalized 
to  Indicate  adequate  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Local  Task  Forces, 
however,  have  had  varying  indications  of  effectiveness. 

Also,  there  Is  a  State  Task  Force  that  Is  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
with  representatives  of  the  Governor's  Office,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  consumer,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children. 

We  do  support  the  concept  of  the  advisory  panel  and  would  advocate  Its  use 
not  only  at  the  State  level,  but  also  at      appropriate  political  sub-divisions. 
VI.    COST  ACCOUNTING 

In  S.B.  6,  under  Eligibility,  Section  6  (b),  there  ar,e  provisions  for  reporting 
programs  and  procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

This  Is  an  area  that  has  caused  much  concern  to  those  Interested  In  special 
education  programs.   There  Is  some  evidence  to  indicate  a  lack  of  clear  accountablH^-. 

For  example.  In  new  construction  rooms  are  Identified  as  to  be  used  for  special 
education  purposes.   Soon  after  new  construction  Is  completed.  It  Is  determined  the 
rooms  will  be  needed  for  regular  classes  and  the  special  education  classes  are  relegated 
to  some  less  desirable  location.    Or.  specialists,  such  as  speech  therapists,  remedial 
reading  teachers  or  others,  are  paid  completely  from  special  education  funds  while.  In 
fact,  a  majority  of  their  time  Is  assigned  to  areas  outside  the  special  education  realm. 

The  educational  and  training  requirements  of  the  handicapped  are  very  real  and 
must  have  every  possible  resource  applied  to  the  process  to  enable  them  as  students  to 
achieve  their  greatest  potential.    Therefore,  an  accounting  of  capital  expenditures 
as  well  as  personnel  costs  on  a  specific  per  capita  basis  must  be  required  to  encourage 
the  appropriate  application  of  resources  to  the  handicapped. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  through  our  experiences  In  Pennsylvania  and  will 
be  happy  to  answer  questions  that  you  m^y  have  of  the  Pennsylvania  experience. 

Thank  you. 

4/6/73 
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THE  TESTIHOHV  OP  PAUL  £.  CRAWFORD,  ES^. 
CONCERNING  SENATE  BtLL  6  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOKHtTTEE 
ON  TKE  HANDICAPPED  IN  NEWARK,  N.J..  ON  APRIL  9.  1973 

Bjr  way  of  Introduction  I  am  an  attor:iey  In  Vjllmlngton,  Delaware 
Mho  has  worked  closely  with  the  Delaware  Aesoclatlon.for  Retarded 
Children  and  the  Delaware  Advisory  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
on  various  projects  of  a  legale  legislative  and  social  nature  seeking 
redress  of  Inequities  In  the  education  and  treatment  of  handicapped 
children. 

Delaware  Is  a  small  state  with  big  problems  In  the  field  of 
educating  the  handicapped.    A  November,  1972  report  by  the  Delaware 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  Is  the  state -wide  agency 
responsible  for  education  In  Delaware,  shows  that  a  total  of  2,639 
handicapped  children  were  deprived  of  special  education  opportunities 
In  1972.    By  Itself  this  is  a  startling  fact,  but  when  considered  In 
light  of  Delaware's  very  small  overall  population  (less  than  a  half  a 
million)  It  shows  that  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  Immediate  action 
In  this  area. 

The  aforementioned  report  shows  that  over  2,000  of  the  children 
being  deprived  of  special  education  have  been  excluded  for  want  of 
adequate  funding  for  special  education  facilities.    Delaware,  like  all 
states,  finds  itself  In  a  severe  financial  bind  and  generally  the  State 
Legislature  has  been  unwilling  to  vote  the  extra  money  needed  to  provide 
this  special  education.    They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  arbitrary 
limits  on  the  number  of  special  education  classes  which  can  be  eatab- 
llshed  in  the  stale.    These  excluded  children  must  have  access  to  the 
educational  system  or  they  win  end  up  as  useless  wards  of  the  state  or 
overv;hc Imln;;;  burdens  on  their  parents. 
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Another  problem  not  covered  by  the  above  statistics  1b  the 
shabby  treatr.cnt  accorded  the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  In 
Delavjare.    No  pretense  of  education  or  due  process  has  been  accorded 
these  children  who  are  "treated"  In  what  are  euphemistically  called 
"day  care  centers."    These  centers  do  not  even  fall  under  the  Juris- 
dictional suldellnes  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  but 
rather  are  run  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  In 
an  apparent  end  run  to  avoid  the  state  compulsory  education  statute. 
Admittedly,  many  of  these  children  villi  not  respond  fully  to  education 
In  the  traditional  sense,  but  all  experts  In  the  field  of  retardation 
agree  that  they  will  benefit  to  Fome  extent  from  a  formalized  type 
of  education  rather  than  the  babysitting  services  now  provided  them. 

The  day  care  centers  similarly  suffer  from  gross  underfundlng. 
Almost  all  of  the  centers  utilize  rented  part-time  facilities  having 
only  bare  essentials  available  to  train  the  children.    For  example, 
^or.e  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  day  care  centers  Is  to  properly 
toilet  train  the  children,    yet  most  of  the  dsy  care  centers  do  not 
have  any  toilet  facilities  adjacent  to  the  room  where  the  children 
play,  and  thus  It  is  necessary  to  set  up  portable  toilets  In  their 
play  rooms  separated  only  by  cloth  curtains  from  the  play  area. 
Needless  to  say,  such  facilities  are  totally  inadequate  and  there 
is  a  cryins  denand  for  facilities  for  these  children  -  numbering  130 
throughout  the  state  -  specially  designed  for  treatment  of  their 
pr colons  ^nd  to  provide  thee  with  a  decent  chance  at  a  start  on  education, 

Ar^other  aron  of  concern  in  Delavjare  is  the  lac  ;  of  vocational 
educatlor.  for  h?^ldlc^:??:^d  children.    There  is  a  proposal  in  Delaware 
tc  clr3rt  a  strUD  pl^n  Cor  vocatlcnnl  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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but  this  is  barely  off  the  ground  and  It  will  be  several  years 
before  anything  constructive  cor.es  of  It,    Further  mllltatlns  against 
a  speedy  implementation  of  any  such  plan  is  the  lacic  of  funding  by  the 
State  Legislature.    It  has  been  consistently  shown  that  the  money 
spent  on  vocational  training  of  the  handicapped  child  is  monsy  well- 
spent  on  ra.cins  that  person  a  contributory  citizen  rather  than  a 
drain  on  the  public  treasury. 

Apart  from  the  monetary  aspects  of  Senate  Bill  6,  it  provides 
rsal  incentives  to  the  states  to  properly  classify  handicapped 
children.    This  coupled  v;ith  guaranteed  due  process  accorded  parents 
or  guardians  dissatisfied  with  their  child's  classification  should 
go  a  long  '.izy  to  dispel  the  inequities  which  have  developed  in 
Dslaware  with  regard  to  classification  and  placement  of  the  handicapped. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  recourse  for  a  parent  whose 
child  is  misclassif led  other  than  resort  to  the  courts  which  obviously 
is  out  of  the  question  for  most  families. 

I  believe  the  mandatory  classification  and  review  provisions  of 
Senate  Bill  6  buttressed  vjlth  the  threat  of  fund  termination  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  this  bill.    As  an  attorney  and 
private  citizen  v;ho  has  seen  the  "second  class"  status  accorded 
handicapped  children,  I  request  this  Committee  to  act  favorably  on 
Senate  Bill  6  since  the  proposed  funding  is  so  urgently  needed  by 
the  states  and  families  with  handicapped  children. 


3. 
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TESTBJOW  BHyonS  Sm^'^  SU~{C(^1HITrEE  on  THE  !IAJJDlCAPri!D,  RB  S.  ^,  "Rmtr/T'V'K  AT'^- 

HA)'Dia\mn)  c^oirr?!:  act,*  april  o,  1973.  Ntt/ARK,  nhi/  jEfsey  — mv  Robert  e.  steahi^s 

PAT^'^iT  AMD  HailJR  OF  THi:  HOlJTCrriKRY  CWVT^  ASSOCI/.TJON  FOR  RETARHSD  CITlZEKS»  SILVERS 
SPRJT^O,  ItARyiJWD 

Mr*  Chalnr.an  and  Henbers  of  the  Corndttee: 

An  ostJjnated  5t>»000  handicapped  childi*en  in  tte  state  of  Miry  land  —  kO  percent  of 
the  total  —  aro  now  lan^ahin^r  in  a  ccnrtition  of  limbo  that  points  up  th«  urgency 
of  the  bill  before  you,    Thcao  children  are  not  recoivinf;  a  free  public ly-supported 
educational  pronran  arr^opriato  to  their  special  needs.   Just  recently  they've  been 
given  a  glinsner  of  a  proniso  that  they  will  Ret  the  education  due  then  —  but  not 
iPTjediately.    And  the  reason  cited  for  thia  postponeDent  of  hope  is  that  neither 
the  state  nor  the  counties,  nor  both  tor.ethcr,  have  the  fiscal  ro8o\urce8  to  provide 
this  education  rl^^ht  away. 

Support  of  special  educati- n  in  fl^ryland  is  a  Joint  sta^o-local  affair,  vith  the 
state  cur.rntly  spending  t?Z  million  a  ynar  f  or  this  '^rpose,  and  the  counties 
and  other  local  units,  a  roupl.ly  comparable  amount.   This  is  a  scund  pertricrahip 
so  far  as  it  rocs,  butza  as  will  \^  seen,  it  needs  the  addition  of  a  third  party, 
the  Federal  Govermentt  to  succeed. 

Lest  year,  a  tga^j  of  la*0'ors  headed  by  the  inconinR  jresident  of  the  Maryland  Bar 
A«8ocicvUon,  >!oman  Ramsey,  and  by  Ralph  K.ooro,  a  volunteer-iMnbGr  of  our  associa- 
tion, filed  flufct  to  require  the  stat©  of  Marj'land  to  provide  publicly- supported 
education  for  all  handicanfx^t  children  in  the  state.    Partly  because  of  this 
suit,  Kniylond  Governor  Tiinrin  i:andBl  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  set 
up  »  prorram  to  neet  this  noed.   The  biU  was  introduced  in  tl)e  Kaxyland  legisla- 
ture in  February  as  IB  662  and  S3  6^*9. 

On  first  plance,  the  bill  appeared  tn  be  a  solution.    It  nr^'^.^M  for  the  static 
deportmont  of  educiition  to  develop  standards  for  educational  procr<«n3  for  all 
handicapped  chililr^n  ajvi  it  r-js^^drol  loc<l  r,cr/BrTtn-ii*.TX  to  set  up  prograsns 

in  accordance  wiUi  these  standards  and  put  them  into  effect. 

On  closer  acrutirfTi  h»jevBr,  the  bill  proved  not  so  prorlsin^*    The  definition 
of  handicorrief!  criildren  therein  did  not  include  tho  severely  and  profoundly 
h.tndicajx>ed,  vho,  according  to  experts  in  trwfield,  can  also  benefit  greatly 
tccBi  an  educational  procran,  and  irtio  have  lon^  been  the  ones  most  overlooked 
by  rublic  school  administrators.    The  bill  also  included  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  annual  increase  in  state  aid  for  handicai3ped  children  — -  10  percent,  or 
scarcely  enough  to  account  for  inflstir>n  and*  built-in  cost  escalation.  But 
worst  of  all,  tho  bill  called  for  a  phase-in  schodule  that  would  devote  the 
next  two  school  years  to  planrJLng  and  the  five  years  after  that  to  fjcplementa- 
tion.    Thus,  naiv  handicapped  children  could  find  thetnselves  waiting  until 
I9CO  before  {getting  educational  pro-ams. 

By  dilirent  lobbji-ng,  bil^'.-anendinf;,  pr*i8s  conlerenclnR ,  TV  appearing  and 
d«roa*t ration  tAruateninf,  a  coalition  of  ciUzen  lobbyists  from  leading 
parents*  organizations  serv'^v  ti.t?  handicapped  succeeded  in  rotting  the  bill 
amended  to  broaden  the  definition  so  it  includes  tr  e  severely  hanaicapped, 
and  to  ease  the  linit  on  annual  spenrlini;  increases.    Out  so  far,  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  rid  of  the  over-oxtendod  phase-in  poriod  ttiat  can  keep  a 
handicapped  child  on  the  outoMe  looking  in,  like  a  spectre  at  the  feast, 
for  up  to  seven  long  years. 
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Why  does  tho  >lars'lanrt  Oovi:mor  Inalst  on  the  phase-in  periodT   D«caW8e,  hir  epokestaen 
maintain,  thn  st^te  doea  not  have  tho  motiey  to  pn^'  for  thocoats  irrfolved  ii  fuliy 
Inplenontin^  a  prop'am  of  education  for  all  the  handicapped  ritiho  away,  or  next  year, 
or  the  year  after  that,  and  so  on.    Moreover,  in  the  discussions  on  this  bill,  a 
number  of  local  rovemment  leaders  have  asserted  that  thiy,  too,  don't  have  the 
fitnds  to  pay  their  share  of  an  innedlate  exponsiont   V/hether  thed9  reasons  are 
justified  or  not  —  and  wo  continue  to  argue  that  they  ar»  not        tho  plea  of 
fiscal  inadec^u^cy  on  the  state  and  local  l«vel  continues  to  be  a  political  fact 
of  life  in  prer'enting  Ijinediata  action  in  tnis  area* 

Maryland^  s  new  special  education  bill  may  pass  the  state  lagiAlature  In  the  next 
few  weeks.    But  it  is  a  bill  that  calls  for  a  pronran  delayed,  a  h^^e  deferred, 
an  education  postponffd*    V/e  will  do  cur  best  to  get  tnis  phase-in  period  abolished 
when  the  197^*  session  of  the  legislature  meets,  but  197^  is  an  election  year  for 
Marshland's  governor  ana  state  lef^islators ,  and  election  year,  we  are  tcld,  is 
tighter  when  it  cooes  to  state  spendlns,  than  «5ven  the  year  before  «l*»**ion  year. 
Unleec  wo  succeed  in  moving  up  this  timetable,  the  ^  per  cent  of  the  staters 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  being  properly  educated  will  have  a  long  time 
to  wait. 

Our  experience  in  the  i«st  few  weeks  in  Ii^r^'land  show;  th*t  F*ideral  aia  is  clearly 
needed  to  enaule  counties  and  states  to  meet  ttxA  r  obligations  to  educate  the 
handicapped  child,   Vte  strongly  ur^e  this  coomlttoe  to  pusji  tnis  bill  thro«gh 
Congress,  and  past  the  Pj-esi^tential  veto  that  is  likely  to  be  lodged  apalneit  it, 
so  that  the  handicapped  child  overywherein  the  nation  will  at  last  get  the 
education  he  needs  to  becone  a  contributing  citizen,  and  not  a  burden  on  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  ccnnunity. 
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GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  T,  CAHILL 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
STATEMENT  FOR  THE 
SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED 
APRIL  9,   1973>  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  objective  of  all  of  our  efforts  is  to  provide  for  each 
child  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  or  her  own  individual  capacity 
to  learn,     if  you  examine  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  provisions 
for  education  and  services  for  handicapped  children  on  a  National 
basis  it       evident  that,  there  is  much  diversity  from  state  to 
state.     You  would  find  an  abundance  of  limited  or  no  service,  a 
major  number  of  makeshift  and  poor  quality  programs  and  services, 
and  a  major  shortage  of  quality  personnel.    All  too  infrequently 
you  find  a  program  which  satisfies  the  educational  needs  of  the 
handicapped  child,  the  emotional  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
parents  and  the  rigorous  desires  of  the  professionals  to  provide 
the  fuiX  measure  of  opportunity  for  the  children  they  serve. 

The  evident  diversity  throughout  the  Nation,  in  a  large 
measure,  is  due  to  the  inter-relationship  between  public  attitudes, 
philosophical  commitment,  political  and  legislative  interest, 
local  and  state  fiscal  concerns,  long-term  priorities  of  the 
states*  and  class  action  suits. 

The  Courts  have  become  the  means  by  which  parents  have 
sought  redress  from  the  variety  of  barriers  in  the  path  of  a 
quality  education  for  their  handicapped  children.    This  redress 
through  court  action  has  been  sporadic,  time  consuming  and  has 
added  the  factor  of  pending  decisions  to  the  complex  picture  of 
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services  to  the  handicapped.     The  consequence  of  all  of  these 
factors  has  been  a  patchwork  of  programs  and  services  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

As  the  handicapped  population  increases  and  continues  to 
be  more  mobile  the  need  for  adequate  programs  and  services  on  a 
nationwide  basis  becomes  more  and  more  vital.    The  discrepancy 
between  state's  has  produced  parental  movement  so  that  children  can 
be  adequately  provided  for.     This  has  further  produced  inequities 
in  the  fiscal  responsibilities  of  individual  states  for  the 
handicapped  children  they  serve. 

New  Jersey,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
states  to  mandate  services  for  the  handicapped.    It  has  expanded 
its  programs  substantially  in  its  close  to  20~year  commitment  to 
the  task  and  its  citizens  have  unstintingly  financed  this  growing 
effort.     New  Jersey  presently  serves  over  125,000  handicapped 
children  ages  5  to  20  in  every  area  of  disability.     We  provide  a 
full  professional_syaluation  of  every  handicapped  child  and  a  variety 
of  programs  ranging  from  supplementary  instruction  in  regular  class 
to  special  individualized  classes  for  the  handicapped.    We  have 
attained  National  prominence  In  providing  Vocational  Education  and 
yet  there  is  more  to  be  accomplished.     I  have  in  the  1974-1975 
fiscal  year  begun  the  effort  to  develop  comprehensive  services 
to  the  pre-school  handicapped  child  and  to  expand  the  educational 
opportunities  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.    New  Jersey  has 
met  the  challenge  of  the  parental  demands  for  due  process  by 
providing  a  viable  and  expedient  professional  and  administrative 
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redress  system  for  parental  concerns.    This  effort  has  been  borne 
by  New  Jersey  citizens  at  a  cost  of  over  $100  million  for  the 
school  year  1971-19*2;  Federal  funding  supplies  $7  million  for 
the  handicapped  as  a  supplement  to  this  effort.    This  conmitment 
to  tha  handicapped  h&s  resulted  in  New  Jersey's  status  as  a  high 
priori^.:*/  j^iareaent  State  for  nilitary  personnel  with  handicapped 
children.    It  has  attracted  seriously  handicapped^trainabls/ 
retarded  children  because  of  its  early  commitiaent  to  these  children 
within  the  educational  fraxoework. 

The  Federal  Government  has  shown  a  growing  awareness. of 
the  need  to  provide  leadership  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped* 
The  establishnent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
and  the  growing  fiscal  support  for  Training,  Services  and  Research 
programs  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped  adequately  attest  to  this. 
The  Federal  support  has  not,  however,  been  directed  to  serving  the 
identified  handicapped  child  on  an  individual  basis.    Prior  to 
Senate  Bill  No.  6,  there  has  been  no  major  incentive  for  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  programs  within  states.  There 
is  a  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  lend  its  fiscal  resources 
to  the  task  of  helping  develop  adequate  programs  for  all  handicapped 
children  wherever  they  reside. 

Senate  Bill  No.  6  represents  a  vitally  needed  comzsitment 
by  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  to  support  education  and 
services  for  the  handicapped.    The  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
legislation  under  which  the  individual  States  are  to  receive  the 
funds  is  a  prototype  of  what  every  handicapped  child,  their  parents 
and  the  professionals  who  serve  them  would  desire  in  the  provision 
of  educational  programs  and  services.    It  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
Kina  of  commitment  that  each  State  should  have  as  they  deal  with 
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handicapped  children  but  often  overlook  because  of  myriad  fiscal 
demands • 

Senate  Bill  No.  6  bodes  well  ?or  a  major  upgrading  of  the 
extent  and  quality  of  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped  on 
a  national  scale.     It  assures  fiscal  aid  for  those  states  just 
beginning  the  task  of  educating  their  handicapped  children,  adds 
a  needed  fiscal  boost  to  states  which  have  fully  recognized  their 
comitments  b^it  which  find  themselves  fiscally  deterred  from 
major  implementation  and  also  allows  those  states  with  large  fiscal 
'  conBnitments  to  be  recognized  for  their  efforts  and  encourages 
them  to  further  extend  their  capabilities.     Z  would  like  to  add  a 
caution  in  this  regard;  while  the  financial  need  is  indeed  extensive 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we  reioain  flexible  in  our  deliberations 
regeurding  this  legislation  as  we  consider  Its  present  fiscal 
Implications  in  view  of  necessary  budgstary  restraint.    A  lower 
level  of  funding  or  a  revision  of  the  formulae  for  reimbursement 
would  still  satisfy  a  critical  need  for  assistance  to  the  states. 

Senate  Bill  No.  6  is  fundamentally  a  quality  piece  of 
Legislation  which  continues  a  National  commitment  to  the  handicapped, 
recognizes  a  critical  fiscal  need  and  requires  a  state  coamitment 
to  the  education  of  the  handicapped.    I  commend  those  who  have 
played  a  part  in  its  conception. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT  Op  EDUCATION 
225  WEST  STATE  STREET 
TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY  0B625 

DIVISION  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
Bureau  of  Special  Education*  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services 


RULES  3U3D  REGULATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  ISA,  CHAPTER  46, 
NEW  JBRSEV  STATUTES,   (June  24,  1970)  ^ 
TITLE  6,  CHAPTER  28  NEW  JERSEY  7a)MINISTRATIVE  CODE 


These  rules  and  regulations  supersede  all  previous  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  special  education. 


December 
1972 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  16A»  CHAPTER  46. 
NEW  JERSEY  STATUTES,   (June  24.  1970) 
TITLE  6.  CHAPTER  28  NEW  JERSEY  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE 


6:26-1  INTRODUCTION 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  supersede  all  existing  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

The  legislation  contained  in  Title  IBA,  Chapter  46,  Laws 
of  1968  is  intended  to  unify  and  consolidate  services  previously 
provided  in  Chapters  178  and  179  of  the  Laws  of  1954,  Chapter  104 
of  the  Laws  of  1959.  Chapter  232  of  the  Laws  of  1962,  and  Chapter 
29  of  the  Laws  of  1966. 

The   legislation  specifically  requires  each  local  public 
school  district  to  identify  and  classify  all  handicapped  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  and  to  provide  an  appropriate 
educational  progrCB  for  them.     Beyond  this,  the  local  public 
school  district  nay  identify  and  classify  handicapped  children 
below  the  age  of  five  and  beyond  the  age  of  twenty  who  do  not 
hold  a  diploma  from  an  approved  secondary  school  and  nay  provide 
appropriate  educational  programs. 

Diagnosis  and  classification  shall  include  comprehensive 
medical  examination,  psychological  evaluation,  social  case  study, 
and  educational  assessment  by  approved  child  study  team  personnel 
functioning  jointly. 

Special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  prevention  and 
early   discovery  of  learning  handicaps  which  adversely  affect  a 
child's  ability  to  learn  and  to  the  provision  of  appropriate 
educational  programs'. 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  also  be  applicable  to 
County  Boards  of  Education  and  Educational     Services  Commissions. 

6:28-2        GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

A  child  shall  be  considered  handicapped  under  Chapter  46  of 
Title  18A  when  hr  is  impaired  physically,  emotionally,  intellectually 
or  socially  to  such  extent  that  without  the  aid  of  special  facilities, 
special  professional  staff,  special  supplies  and  equipment, 
special  time  schedules  and/or  special  methods  of  instruction  he 
would  not,   in  the  judgment  of  the  child  study  team,  be  expected 
to  function  educationally  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  children 
not  so  impaired.     Determination  that  individual  children  are  so 
handicapped  and  recommendation  for  appropriate  program  and/or 
placement  shall  be  the  function  of  the  basic  child  study  team 
employed  by  a  local  board  of  education. 

A  basic  child  study  team,  acting  in  consultation  with  a 
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physician*  shall  consist  of  a  school  psychologist,  a  learning 
disabilities  specialist,  and  a  school  social    worker.     A  child 
study  tean  aay  also  include  a  psychiatrist  experienced  in  work 
with  children*  a  school  adninis trator ,  a  classrooa  teacher,  a 
school  nurse,  a  guidance  counselor,  a  speech  correctionist ,  a 
reaedial  reading  teacher,  and  other  aeabers  of  the  school  pro- 
fessional staff  as  may  be  reconnended  by  the  basic  child  study 
teas  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  school  administrator. 
Specific  professional  personnel  as  described  in  these  rules  and 
regulations  are  required  in  the  classification  of  certain  handi- 
caps and  their  reports  shall  be  considered  by  the  basic  child 
study  te*m  in  making  those  certain  classifications.    A  compre- 
hensive physical  examination  shall  be  given  by  a  physician  (see 
Section  III.,  B  I . )  • 

All  children  classified  shall  have  such  classification 
established  during  a  conference  attended  by  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  basic  professional  areas  and  such  classification 
shall  be  based  on  the  data  obtained  by  the  prescribed  professionals. 

All  members  of  the  basic  child  study  team  shall  be  employees 
of  the  board  of  education  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  obtained  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Icscal  school  district  of  services  of  eligible 
and/or  approved  diagnostic  clinics,  agencies,  or  professionals 
in  private  practice  representing  a  basic  child  study  team  discipline 
functioning  in  lieu  of  or  to  supplement  members  of  the  basic 
child  study  team. 

Classification  shall  be  used  to  plan  appropriate  educational 
programs,  to  determine  and  to  provide  appropriate  facilities  and 
to  provide  a  basis   for  the  assignnent  of  the  appropriately 
qualified  instructional  staff.     Effort  shall  be  made  by  the  local 
district  to  prevent  needless  public  labeling  or  categorizing 
classified  children. 

Reports  submitted  by  local  school  districts  to  the  Bureau 
of  Special     Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  shall  be  sent 
via  the  office  of  the  respective  county  superintendent. 

8:28-3  IDENTIFICATION 

a.  Local  boards  of  education  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
identification  of  handicapped  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty  who  are  residents  of  their  school  district 
and  are  not  attending  nonpublic  schools.     Local  boards  of 
education  may  assume  such  responsibility  for  children  below 
the  age  of  five  and  beyond  the  twentieth  birthday. 

b.  The  identification  process  may  involve  the  Judgment  of 
teachers,  medical  and  health  professionals,  school  admini- 
strators, special  services  personnel,     parents,  and/or 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children.  The 
identification  process  shall  include  a  planned  screening 
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procedure.    Every  effort  should  be  nade  to  identify  the 
preschool  handicapped  child  in  the  district. 

CLASSIFICATION 

a.  Local  boards  of  education  shall  provide  for  such  diagnostic 
examinations  as  are  necessary  to  determine  the  need  of 
special  education  programs  for  pupils  who  Manifest  disabilities 
in  one  or  sore  of  the  following  areas: 

1.  Mentitlly  retarded 

2.  Visually  handicapped 

3.  Auditorily  handicapped 

4.  CoBMunication  handicapped 

5.  Neurological ly  or  perceptually  impaired 

(a)  Neurological ly  iapaired 

(b)  Perceptually  impaired 

6.  Orthopedical ly  handicapped 

7.  Chronically  ill 

8.  Eaotionally  disturbed 

9.  Socially  aaladjusted 
10.      Multiply  handicapped 

b.  Exaaination  and  classification  shall  include  the  following: 

1.  A  comprehensive  physical  examination,  designed  to 
assist  in  the  classification  process,  shall  be  given 

by  a  physician  employed  by  the  local  board  of  education. 
If  a  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  employs  his  own 
physician,  a  report  of  such  physical  examination  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  school  physician  shall  suffice. 
In  either  ease,  the  school  physician  shall  submit  a 
report  of  the  child's  physical  examination  to  the  child 
study  team  to  assist  in  the  classification. 

2.  A  psychological  examination  shall  be  given  by  a 
certified  school  psychologist  and  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  a  comprehensive  battery  of  evaluation 
Instruments  which  are  intended  to  assess  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  emotional  development  of  the  child.  An 
approved  psychological  examiner  may  be  used  for 
classifying  handicapped  children. 

3.  An  educational  assessment  shall  be  made  by  an  approved 
learning  disabilities  specialist  and  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  an  evaluation  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  learning  disabilities  as  well  as  determination 
of  the  individual's  educational  competencies  on  the 
functional  level. 


4. 


A  social  case  study  shall  be  made  by  a  certified  school 
social  worker  and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
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an  evaluation  of  the  faaily  and  coomunity  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  child*s  problea  and  which 
serve  as  supportive  resources. 

5.  Classification  data  of  a  child  identified  as  handi- 
capped or  disabled  sh::!!  include,  where  appropriate 
or  designated  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  the 
exaaination  results  or  findings  of  an  appropriate 
specialist  such  as  a  pediatrician,  psychiatrist, 
neurologist,  ophthalaologis t ,  optometrist,  etc., 
employed  by  the  local  board  of  education  or  the  New 
Jersey  State  Departnent  of  Education  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Reports  and  evaluations  from  an  approved  clinic  or 
agency  or  professional  in  private  practice,  representing 
a  basic  child  study  team  discipline,  may  be  accepted 

by  the  respective  members  of  the  basic  child  study  team. 

When  a  school  district  is  unable  to  employ  a 
basic  child  study  team,  the  school  district  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  an  eligible  approved  clinic  or 
agency  or  professionals  in  private  practice,  representing 
basic  child  study  team  disciplines,  to  classify 
handicapped  children.     This  shall  be  done  only  with  the 
advance  written  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Application  for  such  approval  shall  be  made  by  the 
school  district  through  the  office  of  the  respective 
county  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  vhe  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  of  the  Mew  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education.     Approval  of  the  use  of  the  services  of 
such  clinics,   agencies,  and  professionals  in  private 
practi ce ,  -representing  a  basic  child  study  team  discipline 
and  acting  as  a  team  in  the  child  evaluation  proces;t  in 
lieu  of  the  basic  child  study  tean  shall  be  contingent 
upon  the  employment  of  personnel  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services, 
Such  services  may  also  be  used  supplemental  to  those 
of  the  basic  child  study  team. 

Special  classification  considerations: 

1.  A  child  who  cannot  give  evidence  to  the  child  study 
team  of  understanding  and  responding  in  a  positive 
manner  to  simple  directions  expressed  in  the  primary 
communication  of  that  child  and  who  cannot  in  some 
manner  express  basic  wants  or  needs  dur  to  mental 
retardation  may  be  classified  as  "neither  educable  nor 
trainable." 

2.  A  child  who  manifests  chronic  atypical  behavior  in  an 
educational  situation,  which  behavior  is  a  threat  to 
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hiaself  or  others i  and  vho  cannot  respond  nor  benefit 
fro«  appropriately  planned  learning  experiences  in 
public  or  nonpublic  school     settings  aay  be  classified 
as  "not  able  to  profit  fron  prescribed  instructional 
programs." 

3.  Classification  which  describes  the  child  as  "not  able 
to  profit  froB  prescribed  instructional     programs"  or 
"neither  educable  nor  trainable"  shall  be  re-examined 
annually  by  a  basic  child  study  team.     Such  re-examination 
ma/  be  made  whenever  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  a 
change  in  status*  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year  or  on  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
child  no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  last 
previous  examination  and  classification. 

4.  Parents  or  guardians  of  children  classified  as  "not 
able  to  profit  from  prescribed  instructional  programs" 
or  "neither  educable  nor  trainable"  shall  be  notified 
in  writing  at  the  time  of  the  original  classification 
of  the  school  district's  responsibility  to  re-examine 
and  reclassify  such  children  upon  presentation  of  the 
child  by  the  parent  or  guardian  after  one  year  has 
elapsed . 

5.  Sub5«ct  to  revie^i  and  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education*  children  classified  as  "neither  educable 
nor  trainable"  or  "not  able  to  profit  from  prescribed 
instructional  programs"  nay  be  refused  admission  ot 
excluded  from  the  education  program  of  a  public  school 
district.     All  such  children  shall  be  reported  immediately 
according  to  Chapter  46-18  of  Title  18A. 

Other  classification  considerations: 

1.  All  classifications  are  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  classification  report  shall  include  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  child  study  team  who  participated 
in  the  examination  and/or  classification,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

3.  A  child  new  to  a  school  district  artd  Identified  as 
handicapped  but  not  classified  as  handicapped  by  the 
district  from  which  the  child  came,  may  be  refused 
admission  or  removed  from  an  educational  program  for 

a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  (30)   calendar  days  pending 
examination  and  classification. 

4.  Classification  resulting  in  placement  in  a  special 
education  program  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to 
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•xciid  three  (3)  yeiTS.    Re*exeainetion  end  clessifi- 
cetion  shell  be  aede  whenever  conditions  werrent . 
HowevoT,  e  coaprehenslve  i'eview  of  e  child's  clessifice- 
tion  end  his  speciel  educetion  progrea  shell  be  aede  by 
the  besic  child  study  teen  '<ithin  e  period  not  to  exceed 
three  (3)  yeers  s^ter  clessif icetion . 

5.  Children  confined  to  their  hoaes  or  e  hospitel  by  a 
physicien  beceuse  of  physicel  illness  or  injury  need 
not  be  clessified  by  the  child  study  teas  before  home 
instruction  is  initieted.     Notlficetion  shell  be  aade 

to  the  child  study  teea  of  children  when  such  conflnenent 
exceeds  e  period  of  sixty  (60)  celender  deys. 

6.  Only  those  personnel  end  epproved  egencies  directly 
concerned  with  deteraining  the  clessif icetion  or  the 
aakinf  of  recoaaendetions  for  pleceaent  ,  and  those 
directly  involved  in  the  educetionel  progrea  of  the 
individual  child  shell    heve  eccess  to  the  clessif ication 
records  . 

7.  Interpretations  of  exaaination  results  and  professional 
findings  prior  to  speciel  pleceaent  shell  be  reported 
to  the  parent  or  guardien  of  a  child  classified  by  the 
basic  child  study  teaa  and  records  of  such  reporting 
shall  be  aeintained. 

e.  Definitions: 

The  classification  of  handicapped  children  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  aeabers  of  the  besic  child  study  teen 
of  the  local  district  acting  Jointly.     In     deteraining  the 
classification  of  handicapped  children,  the  basic  child  study 
teaa  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  definitions,  though 

no*,  necessarily  be  liaited  by  thea: 

1.      Mentally  Retarded 

Children  who,  as  a  result  of  exaaination.  are 
considered  to  be  Mentally  retarded  shall  be  classified 
as  (a)  educable,  (b)  trainable,  or  (c)  aentally  retarded 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  "neither  educable  nor 
trainable . " 

(a)     A  child  shall  be  considered  to  be  Kentally  retarded 
Ceducable)  who  (1)  perforas  on  a  standardised 
clinical  test  of  intelligence  within  a  range 
encoapasslng  approxiaately  1%  to  3  standard 
deviations  below  the  aean;  (2)  gives  evidence  of 
liaitation  to  u  very  low  level  of  ability  to  think 
abstractly;  and  (3)  gives  evidence  of  less  ability 
to  function  socially  without  direction  than  that 
displayed  by  his  inte 1 1 ectual ly •average  peers. 
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(b)  A  dhild  shall  be  considcTed  aentally  retarded 
(tTainabl«)  Mho,   (1)  perforas  on  a  standardized 
clinical  test  of  intelligence  beyond  3  standard 
deviations  beloM  the  aean  and  is  unable  to  use 
s/abols  in  the  solution  of  probleas  of  even  Iom 
coaploxity;   (2)  is  unable  to  function  Mell  socially 
Mithout  direct  and  close  supervision;  and  (3)  is 
unable  to    learn  a  systeaatic  decoding  process  to 
pronounce  new  Mords  in  his  native  tongue.  The 
child  shall  be  capable  of  reaeabering  a  sequence  of 

■'^Mords,  sounds,  and  rhythas,  be  able  to  respond  to 
simple  stimulus -response  learning  experiences,  is 
aware  of  obvious  hazards,  and  is  able  to  learn  to 
feed  hiaself  when  presented  with  food,  and  gives 
advance  notice  of  basic  body  needs. 

(c)  Extreae  caution  shall  be  exercised  in  classifying 
children  as  aentally  retarded  Mho  satisfy  require- 
aents  (1),   (2),  and  (3),  and  Mho  have  additional 
health  and  sensory  iapairaent  or  who  are  knovn  to 
have  had  significant  deprivation  in  ordinary  groMth 
experiences.     These  conditions  aay  adversely 
affect  evaluation* 

(d)  A  child  who  cannot  give  evidence  to  the  basic  child 
study  teaa  of  understanding  and  responding  in  a 
positive  aanner  to  siaple  directions  expressed  in 
the  priaary  coaaunicatlon  of  that  child  and  Mho 
cannot  In  soae  aanner  express  basic  Mants  or  needs 
due  to  aentftl  retardation  aay  be  classified  as 
"neither  educable  nor  trainable." 

Visually  Handicapped 

A  child  shall  be  classified  as  visually  handicapped 
(partially  sightad) ,  whose  visual  acuity  Mith  correction 
is  20/70  or  poorer,  or  who,  as  a  result  of  soae  other 
factors  involved  in  visual  functioning,  cannot  function 
effectively  in  a  learning  environaent  without  a  special 
educational  prograa.     A  child  shall  be  classified  as 
visuall/  handicapped  (blind),  Mhose  visual  acuity* 
with  correction  is  20/200  or  poorer  in  the  "better" 
«ye  and  requires  a  knoMledge  and  skill  In  the  use  of 
Braille  for  educational  purposes. 

A  person  Mho  is  legally  qualified  to  exaaine  the 
child  to  determine  disability  of  vision  shall  be  eaployed 
by  the  local  board  of  education  to  exaaine  the  child  to 
deteraine  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the 
visual  acuity  of  the  child.     Whenever  possible,  a  aeaber 
of  The  Coaalssion  Por  The  Blind  should  act  as  a  consultant 
to  the  basic  child  study  teaa  in  developing  the  educational 
prograa  of  a  visually  handicapped  child. 
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ChildTsn  classiflad  as  visually  handicapped  (blind) 
shall  te  repoTted  to  The  New  Jersey  Connission  For  The 
Blind*  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

3.  Auditorily  Handicapped 

A  child  shall  be  classified  as  auditorily  handi- 
capped (deaf),  when  his  residual  hearing  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  hiu  to  understand  speech  and  develop  language 
successfully,  even  with  a  hearing  aid»  without  specialixed 
Instruction.     He  is  ur.Jble  to  interpret  speech  sounds 
as  a  result  of  an  approximate  70  or  more  average  decibel 
(ISO)  loss  in  hearing  in  the  "better"  ear  as  neasured 
with  a  calibrated  audiometer  by  a  person  legally 
qualified  to  determine  hearing  disability. 

A  child  shall  be  classified  auditorily  handicapped 
(hard  of  hearing)  when  his  sense  of  hearing,  although 
defective,  is  functional  with  or  without  a  hearing  aid* 
but  whose  hearing  loss  renders  him  unable  to  make  full 
use  of  regular  school  experiences  without  special 
education.     He  should  show  a  30  or  more  average  decibel 
(ISO)  loss  in  hearing  in  either  ear  as  measured  with  a 
calibrated  audiometer  by  a  person  legally  qualified 
to  determine  hearing  impairment. 

Classification  procedures  by  a  basic  child  study 
team  shall  include  a  determination  of  hearing  made  by  a 
legally  qualified  practitioner  in  the  field  of  hcsring 
impairment . 

4.  Communication  Handicapped 

A  child  shall  be  classified  as  having  a  communication 
disorder  when  his  native  speech  or  language  is  severely 
impaired  to  the  extent  that  it  seriously  interferes 
with  his  ability  to  use  oral  language  to  communicate 
and  this  disability  Is  not  due  primarily  to  a  hearing 
impairment . 

The  classification  of  conmunication  handicapped 
shall  be  made  by  the  basic  child  study  team  and  an 
approved  speech  correctionist  or  speech  pathologist. 
An  exception  to  the  above  is  the  classification  of 
simple  articulation  disorders  which  may  be  made  by  an 
approved  speech  correctionist  or  speech  pathologist 
without  child  sLudy  team  consultation.     Such  children 
shall  be  reported  to  the  basic  child  study  team. 

5.  Neurological ly  or  Perceptually  Impaired 
(a)     Neurological ly  Impaired 


A  child  shall  be  classified  as  being  neuro* 
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lo8\cally  impaired  as  a  result  of  an  examination 
which  shows  evidence  of  specific  and  definable 
central   nervous  system  disorder.     The  procedure 
to  determine  *uch  impalTinent  shall  be  ad?r.inisteT*>d 
by  a  person  qualified  in  the   field  of  neurology. 
This  disability  shall  be  determined  by  the  basic 
child  study  tean  to  be  related  to  Inpairment  of 
the  educational  functions  of  the  pupil. 

(b)     Perceptually  tnpaired 

A  child  shall  be  considered  to  be  perceptually 
impaired  who  exhibits  a  learning  disability  in  one 
or  more   of  the  basic  processes  involved  in  the 
development  of  spoken  or  written  language  but  which 
are  not  primarily  due  to  sensory  disorders,  motor 
handicaps,  mental   retardation,  emotional  disturbance, 
or  environmental  disadvantage.     The  disabilities 
are  manifested  in  the  perceptual  areJ'.s  involved  in 
listening,  thinking,   speaking,  reading,  writing, 
spelling,   and  the   study  of  arithmetic. 

The  determination  of  this  classification  shall 
rest  with  the  basic  child  study  team. 

Each  child,   so  classified,   shall  have  been 

evaluated  in  such   a  manner  that  an  individual 

educational  program  related  to  the  learning  disability 
can  be  specified. 

For  grouping  such  children  in  a  special  class 
program  for  the  perceptually  impaired,  such  program 
shall  be  described  in  writing  and  submitted  for 
prior  approval  to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education 
and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

Or thopedical 1 y  Handicapped 

A  child  shall  be  classified  as  orthopedical ly 
handicapped  who,  because  of  malformation,  malfunction 
or  loss  of  bones,  muscle,  or  body  tissue,  needs  a  special 
educational  p rogram ,  special  equipment  or  special 
facilities  to  permit  normal  learning  processes  to  function. 

The  classification  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
orthopedic  disability  shall  be  made  by  the  school 
physician  or  an  orthopedic  specialist  approved  by  hxTR. 
An  orthopedic  specialist  shall  be  utilized  for  classifi- 
cation  purposes  whenever  feasible. 

Determination  of  the  i^ctd  for  a  special  educational 
program  shall  be  the  res  p^jnsibi  1  i  ty  of  the  basic  child 
study  team. 
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7.      Chronically  111 

A  child  who«  because  of  illness  such  as  tuberculosis, 
epilepsy*   lowered  vitality,   cardiac  condition,  leukemia, 
asthma,  malnutrition,  pregnancy,  or  other  physical 
disabilities  which  are  otherwise  unca tegor i z ed  but 
which  aake  it   impracticable  for  the  child  to  receive 
adequate  instruction  through  the  regular  school  program, 
shall  be  classified  under  the  category  of  chronically  ill. 

In  determining  the  classification  of  chronic  illness, 
the  school  physician  may  make  the  medical  examination 
hinself  or  he  may  accept  the  medical  report  of  another 
qualified  physician.     The  school  nurse  shall  assist  in 
the  accumulation  of  the  data  necessary  to  make  the 
evaluation.     Determination  of  the  need  for  a  special 
educational  program  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
basic  child  study  team. 

a.       Emotionally  Disturbed 

A  child   shall  be  considered  to  be  emotionally 
disturbed  when  his  behavior  is  characterized  by  a 
pattern  of  functioning  which  is  so  inappropriate  as 
to  call  attention  to  itself  and  which  severely  limits 
the  individual   from  profiting  from  regular  classroom 
learning  experiences  or  severely  hinders  other  pupils 
in  the  class    from  profiting  from  regular  classroom 
learning  experiences.     The  emotionally  disturbed  child 
further  characterizes  himself  by  a  pattern  of  expression 
of  emotion  inappropriate  to  the  situation  in  a  matter 
of  degree  and  quality.     However,   the  emotionally 
disturbed  child  must  give  evidence  of  a  degree  of 
rational  behavior  which  permits  some  connun i c a t ion  with 
authority  figures  indicative  of  ability  to     profit  from 
instruction  under  specially  controlled  circumstances. 

Classification  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  recommendations  of  educational  programs  shall  be 
made  by  the  basic  child  study  team  augmented  by  the 
evaluation  of  a  psychiatrist  trained  or  experienced 
in  working  with  children. 

9.      Socially  Maladjusted 

A  child  shall  be  considered  to  be  socially  maladjusted 
when  his  pattern  of  social  interaction  is  characterized 
by  conflicts  which  he  cannot  resolve  adequately  without 
the  assistance  of  authority  figures,  or  when  his 
behavior  is  such  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
well-being  or  the  property  of  those  with  whom  he  associates. 

The  socially  maladjusted  child  exhibits  his  mal- 
adjustment chiefly  in  his  persistent  inability  to  abide 
by  the  rules   and  regulations  of  social  structure. 
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Classification  of  socially  maladjusted  children 
and  recommended  educational  programs  shall  be  made  by 
the  basic  child  study  team  augmented  by  the  evaluation 
of  a  psychiatrist  trained  or  experienced  in  working 
with  children. 

lO.      Multiply  Handicapped 

A  child  shall  be  considered  to  be  multiply 
handicapped  who,  after  proper  identification  and 
classification  according  to  these  rules  and  regulations, 
is  found  to  qualify  in  any  two  or  more  categories  of 
the  handicap  described  in  Chapter  46  of  Title  ISA, 
Laws  of  1968.     Primary  and  secondary  handicaps  shall 
be  listed  for  classification  purposes. 

Classification  of  the  multiply  handicapped  and 
determination  of  priorities  to  be  set  in  special 
education  services  shall  be  made  by  the  basic  child 
study  team  with  the  consideration  of  the  reports  of 
appropriate  medical  specialists. 

8:2C-5        PLACEMENT  AND  PROGRAMS 

Handicapped  pupils  shall  be  assigned  to  educational  programs 
according  to  how  they  can  best  achieve  success  in  I  earning. 
Whenever  possible,  handicapped  pupils  shall  be  grouped  and/or 
participate  with  non-handicapped  childrf*n  in  activities  that  are 
part  of  their  educational  programs. 

Children  classified  as  handicapped  shall  be  the  primary 
instructional  responsibility  of  a  teacher  certified  to  teach 
pupils  so  disabled.     Such  teachers  shall  provide  instruction 
designed  to  correct  or  compensate  for  the  disability  as  well  as 
work  cooperatively  with  other  teachers  to  whom  the  handicapped 
child  nay  be  assigned  for  portions  of  his  educational  program. 

The  placement  of  handicapped  pupils  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  chief  school  administrator,  or  his  designated  agent,  acting 
for  the  board  of  education  and  shall  be  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  basic  child  study  team  employed  by  the  local  board  of 
education  or  the  findings  of  a  clinic  or  child  evaluation  center 
whose  services  are  purchased  by  the  local  board  of  education. 

Handicapped  children  may  be  served  in  an  appropriate 
educational  program  on  any  of  the  following  bases,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  order  named: 

a.       Instruction  at  school  supplementary  to  the  other  programs 
in  the  school  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
education  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioner,  the  handicapped 
pupil  will  best  be  served  thereby.     Teacher  aides,   under  the 
supervision  of  a  principal,   teacher  of  the  handicapped  or 
other  personnel,  appropriately  certified,  may  assist  instruction 
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in  special  class  or  other  special  programs  according  to  Title 
8:11-41. 

b.  A  special  class  or  program  in  the     district  or  operated  by  a 
county  vocational  school  including  a  class  or  program  in 
hospitals,   convalescent  hones*  or  other  institutions. 

c.  A  special  class  in  the  public  schools  of  another  district  or 
vocational  schools  in  this  state  or  an  adjoining  state. 

d.  Joint  facilities  including  a  class  or  classes  in  hospitals, 
convalescent  hones  or  other  institutions  to  be  provided  by 
agreenent  between  one  or  nore  school  districts. 

e.  A  jointure  comnission  program. 

f.  A  State  of  NeM  Jersey  operated  prograa. 

g.  Sheltered  workshops  in  conjunction  Mith  other  educational 
prngrans  in  th?  local  district.     Such  sheltered  workshops 
shall  be  approved  by  the  New  Jersey  Rehabilitation  Comnission 
and  the  Bureau  of  Special     Education  and  Pupil  Personnel 
Services. 

h.  Sending  children  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  day  school 
instructional     program  to  privately  operated  nonprofit  day 
classes  in  New  Jersey  or  a  nearby  state  within  four  hundred 
(400)  niles  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  services  of  which 
are  nonsectarian  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
education  with  the  consent  of  the  Connissioner  it  is  impracticable 
to  provide  services  pursuant  to  subsections  a.,  b.,  c,  d,, 

e.,   f.,  or  g.,  otherwise. 

i.  Individual  instruction  at  home  or  in  school  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board  of  education  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioner  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  a  suitable 
special  education  program  for  a  child  pursuant  to  subsections 
a.,  b.,  c,   d.,  e.,   f.,  g.,  or  h.,  otherwise. 

The  educational  program    for  handicapped  pupils  shall  be 
described  in  a  plan  which  indicates  its  individualization  and 
which  includes  criteria  for  its  evaluation.     Such  plans  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  basic  child  study  team  and  the  school 
administration  working  jointly  and  cooperatively. 

Children  classified  as  handicapped  shall  not  be  denied  because 
of  such  handicap  participation  in  extracurricular,  intramural, 
and  int erscholast ic  activities  as  well  as  health,  recreation,  and 
social  services  activities. 

Handicapped  pupils  who  successfully  complete  the  prescribed 
secondary  educational  prograa  shall  receive  the  secondary  school 
diploma  of  the  local  district. 
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Local  school  districts  shall  establish  and  put  to  use 
criteria  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  prograa  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped.     Such  criteria  and  evidence  of 
their  use  shall  be  .subject  to  review  by  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education  and  Pupii  Personnel  Services. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  ON  PROMOTION  AND  TRANSITION  PROM  SCHOOLS 

The  local  school  district «  independently  or  in  concert  with 
other  School  districts,  shall  provids  an  appropriately  sequential 
prograa,  kindergarten  through  secondary  school  coapletion,  for 
all  classified  handicapped  pupils. 

a.  The  elementary  school  shall  certify  that  a  handicapped  child 
has  completed  the  offerings  of  the  eleaentary  special  educativ.'n 
program.     The  child's  program  then  becoses  the  responsibility 
of  the  secondary  school.     Transition  froB  the  elementary 
school  to  the  secondary  school  shall  be  determined  by  many 
factors  including  years  in  school;  social  and  vocational 
developaent;  chronological  age;  need  for  the  social, 
vocational  and  varied  instructional  opportunities  of  the 
secondary  school;  and  achievement  in  keeping  with  one's 
abilities  and  needs. 

b.  In  the  event  that  immediate  classification  review  cannot  be 
provided  when  a  handicapped  child  transfers  from  one  school 
district  to  another,  the  child  shall  continue  with  his 

forjer  classification  and  the  appropriate  special  instructional 
program  shall  be  provided  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 
(30)  calendar  days. 

c.  In  a  formal  sending-receiving  relationship  the  receiving 
school  becomes 'responsible  for  reclassification  when 
necessary  and  for  special  instructional  and  child  study 
team  services  . 

d.  In  other  than  formal  sending-recei ving  relationships  contr^wled 
agreement  shall  be  made  between  school  districts  regarding 
handicapped  pupils  which  specify  responsibility  for  providing 
special  instructional  services  and  child  study  team  services. 

CRITERIA  FOR  APPROVAL  OP  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

a.  A  special  program  shall  be  defined  as  one  planned  for 
individual  handicapped  children  under  the  supervision  of 

an  appropriately  certified  or  approved  teacher  who  regularly 
provides  instruction  to  the  children  and  shall  plan  and 
implement  the  program  of  these  handicapped  children  which 
may  include  instruction  by  other  teachers. 

b.  The  following  requirements  pertaining  to  health  and  safety 
shall  be  observed: 

1.       Suitable  health  services  shall  be  part  of  the  school 
program. 
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2.  Adequate  provision  by  the  local  board  of  education  for 
continuing  child  study  tean  services  appropriate  to  the 
children's  disabilities. 

3.  Provisions  for  resti   lunch,  and  special  training  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

c.  Adequate  building  facilities  shall  be  provided: 

1.  Building  facilities  shall  allow  for  the  use  of  such 
special  equipaent  and  activity  programs  as  pertain  to 
the  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

2.  Energency  approval  of  temporary  quarters  for  such 
classes  shall  have  the  annual  approval  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.     It  is  renewable  if,   in  the 
opinion  of  the  county  superintendent,  effort  is  being 
■ade  for  the  provision  of  adequate  and  proper  school 
accoBBoua t ions . 

d.  A  course  of  study  or  training,  adapted  to  the  special  needs 

and  abilities  of  the  pupils  with  emphasis  on  their  capabilities, 
shall  be  offered. 

e.  The  teacher  or  teachers  assigned  to  the  program  shall  hold 
an  appropriate  teaching  certificate  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

f.  Instructional  materials  and  educational  media  suitable  to 
the  education  or  training  of  handicapped  children  shall  be 
provided  in  consideration  of  ability  and  ^gc  levels,   and  in 
recognition  of  educational  and  social  needs. 

g.  Any  Joint  provision  for  supervision  of  programs,  facilities, 
examinations  or  transportation  shall  meet  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  46-24,  of  Titlfi  1B:A. 

h.  Supervision  of  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped  in 
local  school  districts  shall  be  performed  by  appropriately 
certified  and  qualified  supervisors  of  instruction. 

i*      Class  size  and  grouping  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  disability 
and  need  of  the  children  involved. 

In  the  following  categories  or  subcategories  the 
maximum  class  size  shall  not  exceed: 

1.       (a)  chronically  ill  -  20,   (b)  orthopedi cal ly  handicapped  - 
15,   (c)  educable  mentally  retarded  -  15,   (d)  trainable 
mentally  retarded  -  10,   (e)  socially  maladjusted  -  12, 
(f)  communication  handicapped  -  10,   (g)  neurol ogical ly 
iapaired  -  8,   (h)  perceptually  impaired  -  12,   (i)  emotionally 
disturbed  -  6,   (j)  visually  handicapped  -  6,    (k)  auditorily 
handicapped  •  6,  (1)  multiply  handicapped  -  6. 
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2.  The  above  aaxiflius  class  sizes  aay  be  increased  by  no 
■ore  than  one-third  by  the  addition  of  teacher  aides 
or  auxiliary  teachers  with  advance  approval  from  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

5.      No  class  shall  have  on  roll  more  than  one  and  one-half 
the  aaxiauB  class  size  for  that  classification  for 
departaentalized  prograns. 

4.  For  acadeaic  instructional  purposes  no  group  shall 
contain  at  any  one  time  during  a  school  day  more  than 
the  Baxiaua  number  of  children  designated  for  a  specific 
category  of  handicap.     This  does  not  pertain  to 
physical  education^  art  and  other  such  activities. 

5.  Factors  of  chronological  and  mental  age  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  formation  of  special  classes,  as  well  as 
factors  of  social  adjustment.     The  age  span  shall  not 
exceed  four  years  except  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of' Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

6.  Participation  In  a  regular  school  activity  program  shall 
be  providea  to  the  extent  that  the  capabilities  of  the 
child  permit  as  determined  by  the  child  study  team. 

All  services  (e.g.,  shop,  art,  music,  home  economics, 
etc.,)  extended  to  so-called  normal  children  shall  be 
provided  for  the  handicapped  child. 

7.  Exceptions  regarding  group  size,  age  range  and  class- 
ification restrictions  for  experimental  purposes  may 
be  made  with  prior  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education  and  P^^pil  Personnel  Services. 

Reports  of  general  and  special  examinations  used  In  the 
identification,  classification,  placement  or  instruction  of 
handicapped  pupils  and  records  descriptive  of  the  child's  needs, 
abilities  and  progress  shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  his  designated  representatives.     Records  concerning 
tu«3  handicapped  shall  be  made  available  through  the  basic  child 
<tudy  team  to  state  agencies  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

8:2B-8        APPROVAL  OP  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  (HOME  INSTRUCTION  OR  BEDSTDE 
INSTRUCTION)  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 

Individual  instruction  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  instruction 
in  lieu  of  regular  classroom  instruction. 

Children  confined  to  their  home,  or  to  a  hospital  by  a 
physician  because  of  illness     or  injury  shall  receive  an  appro- 
priate educational  program  at  their  place  of  confinement  upon 
ascertainment  and  notification  to  the  appropriate  school  administra- 
tor that  such  confinement  is  expected  to  extend  to  a  period  of  at 
least  two  weeks . 

Children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  shall  receive 
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instruction  at  hone,  hospital,  or  school  Mhen  they  are  confined  to 
such  hoBe,  hospital,  or  school  on  the  advice  of  the  school  physician 
as  a  result  of  physical  disability  or  illness  contagious  to  others, 
or  on  the  reconaendation  of  the  basic  child  study  team  because  of 
psychological  or  psychiatric  considerations.     The  instruction  shall 
be  for  not  less  than  five  hours  per  Meek  except  when  so  recoaaended 
by  the  basic  child  study  team  or  school  physician.    These  five 
hours  shall  be  accomplished  by  no  less  than  three  daily  visits 
by  the  teacher. 

Classification  by  the  child  study  tean  is  not  necessary  to 
deteraine  the  child's  eligibility  for  instruction  when  the  child's 
abaance  fron  school  is  reported  by  the  school  physician  to  be  due 
to  physical  and/or  sedical  reasons.     Review  of  such  report  by 
the     child  study  teaa  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  lieu  of 
class  i  fication . 

Individual  hoae  instruction  via  t&iephone  or  television 
without  liait  aay  be  given  without  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
at  the  child's  place  of  confinement  for  all  except  two  hours  per 
week  of  the  instruction.     Such  two  hours  shall   extend  over  two 
days  by  the  teacher. 

The  child  placed  on  individual  instruction  on  the  recoaaendation 
of  the  school  physician  or  child  study  teas  shall  receive  no  less 
a  prograa  than  that  required  by  the  local  board  of  education  for 
proBotion  and/or  graduation  when  the  school  physician  or  child 
study  teaa  finds  the  scope  of  such  a  program  is  not  detriaental 
to  the  child. 

Teachers  providing  individual   instruction  shall  be  certified 
teachers  and  when  possible,  certified  in  the  area  of  the  child's 
handicap,  school  level  or  subject.     Teachers  providing  individual 
instruction  for  the  visually  or  auditorily  handicapped  shall  hold 
the  appropriate  certificate  for  teaching  the  handicapped. 

LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL  DAY  AND  YEAR 

Full  day  educational  prograas  shall  be  provided.  Exceptions 
shall  be  aade  only  on  the  recoaaendation  of  the  child  study  teaa 
with   the  approval  of  the  chief  school  adninis t r ator  and  the 
Coaaissioner  of  Education. 

a.       To  be  approved  for  state  aid,   the  following  conditions 
pertaining  to  length  of  school  day  and  year  shall  be 
observed : 

~1 .      No  child  six  years  of  age  or  older  shall  regularly 

receive  less  than  four  hours'  instruction  a  day  except 

upon  the  recoaaendation  of  the  child  study  teaa  and 

with  the  special  approval  of  the  chief  school  administrator. 

2.      The  school  year  of  a  handicapped  child  confined  to  hoae 
instruction  aay  be  extended  beyond  the  noraal  school 
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period  when  such  instruction  is  necessary  for  promotion 
or  iraduation. 

3.       Children  under  the  ago  of  six  (6)  enrolled  in  an 

approved  special  education  prograa  shall  be  in  daily 
attendance  for 'a  nininun  period  of  2%  hours. 

S:2B-10      APPROVAL  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  INSTRUCTION 

Supplemental  instruction  shall  be  that  instruction  provided 
children  classified  as  handicapped,  which  is  given  in  addition 
to  the  regular  instructional  prograa  of  such  children.  Supplemental 
instruction  shall  be  provided  at  a  school  or  other  facility 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  local  board  of  education. 

Suppleaental  instruction  shall  be  considered  part  of  the 
planned  curriculum  for  those  handicapped  children  for  whoa  it  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  basic  child  study  teaa.     It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  adainistration  to  appoint  a 
coordinator  of  such  services. 

The  teachers  providing  suppleaental  instruction  shall  be 
appropriately  certified  or  approved  and  shall  be  eaployed  by  the 
board  of  education  of  a  public  school  district. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 

The  board  of  education  shall  furnish  daily  transportation 
within  the  state  to  all  children  classified  as  handicapped  who 
shall  qualify  therefor  pursuant  to  law  and  state  regulations  and 
shall  furnish  such  transportation  for  a  lesser  distance  to  any 
handicapped  child  upon  the  recoaaendation  of  the  basic  child 
study  teaa  or  school  physician  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
chief  school  adainistrator  of  the  district  and  the  county  super« 
intendent  of  schools. 

The  local  board  of  education  shall  provide  such  service  as 
aajr  be  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  of  handicapped  pupils 
being  transported.     This  aay  also  include  placing  the  child  in 
an  approved  carrier  and  reaoving  hia  therefroa. 

6:28-11       RECORDS  AND  PPOCEDURES 

a.  The  State  Departaent  of  Education  shall  provide  each  school 
systea  with  suggested  guides  for  prograa  operation  and 
evaluation. 

b.  Local  school  district  prograas  for  the  handicapped  shall 

be  s^ubject  to  periodic  review  by  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  Coaaissioner  of  Education. 

c.  Records  of  handicapped  children: 

1.       All  required  records  shall  be  available  for  study  by 
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appropTiata  psTSonnal  of  tha  Naw  Jersey  State  Oepartnent 
of  Education* 

2.      A  systaa  of  records  shall  ba  naintainad  Mhich  indicates 
tha  folXoMing:     findings  of  surveys,  the  Banner  in 
which  tha  survax*  ara  conducted,  information  obtained 
describing  handicapped  children  identified,  exaainations 
conducted,  classification  and  educational    recouendations , 
placeaents,  programing  and  the  corresponding  dates* 

3*      A  file  containing  a  copy  of  pertinent  records  of  each 
handicapped  child  Mho  received  special  instructional 
services  shall  be  naintained  in  a  central  location. 
This  record  shall  shOM  the  basis  of  classification, 
nature  of  axaainations,  exaaination  findings,  educational 
racoBBendations,  details  of  progress  provided,  and 
annual  progress  reports. 

4*      Additional  case  records  aay  be  aaintained  by  those 
parsons  engaged  in  studies  of  the  handicapped  child 
or  in  tha  iapleaentation  of  his  educational  program. 

S:2«>12      APPROVAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  RElMRUnSEMENT  PURPOSES 

Each  school  district,  joir^ture,  county  and  regional  board 
of  education,  and  college  adB;\nistrator  of  a  prograa  for  the 
handicapped  shall  provide,  in  i;riting,  a  report  of  the  educational 
program  for  the  handicapped.     Such  description  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  office  of  tha  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
Bureau  of  Special    Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services*  Division 
of  CurrxculuB  and  Instruction  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education,  prior  to  the  thirtieth  of  October  of  the  school 
year  for  Mhich  approval  is  requested.     The  report  shall  include: 
(1)  a  listing  of  the  professional  staff  assigned  to  Identify, 
classify  and  instruct  handicapped  children;  (2)  evidence  of  the 
availability  of  individual  educational  plans  for  handicapped 
children;   (3)  evaluative  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  district  in 
datarainlng  tha  ef f activanass  of  the  program;  and  (4)  the  aethod 
used  by  tha  district  to  identify  and  classify  the  handicapped. 

Additional  reports  which  shall  be  aada  available  upon 
request  of  the  staff  of  tha  CoBBissionar  of  Education  shall 
include,  but  not  be  liaited  to:     (1)  all  the  data  that  foraed  the 
*  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  children  and  the  recouendations 

■ade  by  the  child  study  taaa;   (2)  a  list  of  all  handicapped  pupils 
suspended  or  excluded,  the  dates  of  suspension  or  exclusion,  and 
the  causes  of  suspension  or  exclusion;   (3)  data  concerning  those 
children  who  receive  individual  and  supplemental  instruction, 
and  (4)  those  placed  in  other  school  districts,    in  private 
schools  or  in  public  institutions* 

The  approved  special  education  services  for  handicapped 
children  above  and  below  the  aandatory  school  age  shall  be 
reiabursabla  to  tha  local  school  district  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  extent  cf  one-half  such  costs. 
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ELIGIBILITY  OF  A  SCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION  OTHER  THAN  ONE  OPERATED 
BY  A  LOOAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY  TO  RECEIVE  PAYMENT 
FROM  BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 

PTocedures  for  placenent  of  a  public  school  pupil  in  a 
nonpublic  school  setting  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

a.  The  receipt  of  board  of  education  funds  by  a  school  or 
organization  other  than  one  operated  by  a  local  board  of 
education  in  New  Jersey  for  providing  education  for  a 
handicapped  pupil  is  contingent  upon  advance  approval  of  the 
placement  in  each  individual  case  by  the  CoBHissioner  of 
Education.     Each  board  of  education  is  responsible  for  the  day 
school  cost  of  individually  approved  nonpublic  school  place- 
ments not  to  exceed  the  vaxlnua  tuition  cost  figure  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  school  year  considered, 
froB  the  tiae  the  board  records  the  action  in  its  minutes  until 
the  placement  is  terainated  by  either  the  board,  private 
facility,  the  parents  of  the  child,  or  the  state  agency  which 
placed  hin  in  that  facility.     Boards  of  education  ztay  provide 
tuition  costs  for  eligible  nonpublic  school  placeaent  retro- 
active only  to  the  tiae  the  local  child  study  team  had 
deterained  the  need  for  such  a  prograa.    Tuition  payaents 

can  only  be  aade  for  the  current  school  year. 

b.  *     In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  pupils  froa  a  sending 

district  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  N.J.S.A.  18A:46-1 
et  seq.,  a  nonpublic  school  which  provides  special  facilities 
and  educational  progfaas  aay  not  charge  a  tuition  rate  which 
exceeds  the  aaxiaua  day  class  cost  of  education  per  pupil 
in  slailar  special  education  classes  in  New  Jersey  public 
schools  as  deterained  according  to  a  foraula  prescribed  by 
the  Coaaissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education . 

*    An  exception  to' this  rule  will  be  aade  for  the  1970-71  school 
year  for  any  child  of  secondary  age  or  grade  who  was  enrolled 
by  a  sending  district  board  of  education  during  the  1969-70 
school  year  in  an  approved  nonpublic  school  and  whose  placeaent 
in  such  school  has  been  approved  for  state  aid. 

Each  board  of  education  shall  establish  a  written  contract 
with  the  eligible  nonpublic  school  for  each  school  y«ar  or 
portion  of  the  school  year  the  student  is  attending  an  eligible 
educational  prograa  at  a  nonpublic  school.     Saaple  contracts 
are  available  froa  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil 
Personnel  Services . 

Monies  paid  by  a  board  of  education  to  an  eligible  non- 
public school  are  for  services  already  rendered.     No  prepaynent 
of  any  kind  may  be  aade  by  either  a  parent  or  board  of  education. 

c.  Each  nonpublic  school  or  organization,  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  board  of  education  funds  shall  file  an  affidavit 
with  the  Coaalssioner  of  Education  affiraing  that  its 
services  are  nonprofit  and  nonsectarian  and  that  its  educational 
prograa  coaplies  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  46  of  Title  ISA, 
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tnd  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

d.  Etch  pTof essional  person  occupying  a  position  and  providing 
educational  services  to  New  Jersey  public  school  pupils 

in  an  eligible  nonpublic  school  in  New  Jersey  coapar&ble 
to  a  position  in  a  New  Jersey  public  school  for  which  there 
is  certif i jation  or  approval  requireaents  shall  subait 
evidence  of  eligibility  for  an  appropriate  New  Jersey 
certificate  or  approval.     In  no  case  shall  eaergency  certi* 
fication  be  acceptable. 

Each  professional  person  occupying  a  position  and  providing 
educational  services  to  New  Jersey  public  school  pupils  in  a 
nonpublic  school  outside  of  New  Jersey  and  within  four  hundred 
(400)  Biles  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  shall  hold  an  appropriate 
teaching  certificate  froB  the  state  in  which  the  nonpublic 
school  is  located  or  subBit  evidence  that  he  is  eligible 
for  such  certification  in  New  Jersey. 

Letters  indicating  eligibility  of  a  nonpublic  school 
teacher  holding  a  provisional  certificate  Bust  be  renewed 
annually  showing  evidence  of  having  coBpleted  a  ainiBUB  of 
four  credits  toward  full  certification. 

e.  The  nonpublic  school  educational  prograB  shall  be  considered 
the  educational  prograB  of  the  local  school  district. 
Instructional  prograBS  for  handicapped  pupils  in  day  classes 
in  schools  or  facilities  other  than  those  operated  by  a  ' 
local  board  of  education  within  four  hundred  (400)  BiHs 

of  Trenton*  New  Jersey,  shall  Beet  the  following  requlreBents : 

1.  The  instructional  prograB  shall  be  appropriate  and 
contribute  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  pupil.  A 
course  of  study  or  training,  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  pupil  with  eBphasis  on  his 
capabilities,  shall  be  offered. 

2.  The  private  school  or  organisation  shall  file  reports 
on  the  adJustBent  and  instructional  progress  of  each 
pupil  at  regular  intervals  as  stipulated  by  the  sending 
district  but  not  lass  than  twice  during  the  school  year. 

3.  Class  site  and  grouping  shall  conforB  with  standards 
required  of  New  Jersey  public  schools. 

4.  Records  of  general  and  special  exaBinatlons  used  in 

the  identification,  classification,  placement,  instruction 
and  progress  of  the  handicapped  pupil  shall    be  available 
to  the  Coaalssioner  of  Education,  his  designated 
representative  and  approved  agencies. 

5.  The  nonpublic  school  or  organization  shall  iBBediately 
notify  the  sending  -  district  if  the  pupil  Is  withdrawn 
froB  the  instructional    prograB  or  if  by  reason  of 
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illness  or  foT  other  causes  there  is  protracted  or 
unusual  absence  of  the  pupil. 

6.      The  educational  program  shall  be  open  to  observation 
at  any  tiae  to  the  chief  school  administrator  of  the 
sendinf  district  or  his  representatives,  and  to  the 
CoBBissioner  of  Education  or  his  representatives. 
/ 

f.  In  New  Jersey  the  physical  facilities  of  the  nonpublic 
school  are/subject  to  approval  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  in  the  county  in  which  the  facility  is  located 
or  by  an  official  representative  of  the  State  DepartBent 

of  Education.     Such  approval  is  for  only  one  year  and  Bay 
be  renewed  each  yenr  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
or  by  an  official  representative  of  the  State  DepartBent  of 
Education.     Facilities  out  of  state  Bay  be  approved  by  the 
appropriate  stnte  approval  agencies  of  the  state  i.n  which 
the  facility  is  located  or  by  a  representative  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Education. 

g.  The  acadeBic  year  shall  be  defined  as  the  period  between 

the  tlBe  school  opens  in  the  sending  district  after  the  general 
suBBer  vacation,  until  the  next  succeeding  suBBer  vacation 
of  the  sending  district  school.     The  school  day  should  be 
coBBensurate  with  that  of  the  public  school  of  New  Jersey. 

h.  The  attendance  of  each  pupil  for  whoB  tuition  is  received 
shall  be  recorded  and  subBltted  to  the  local  board  of 
education.     The  record  shall  be  subaitted  to  the  sending 
district  at  the  end  of  the  school  yeay  or  at  any  ^ iBe  upon 
request  of  the  local  school  district. 

1.      The  nonpublic  school  or  org%nization  shall  Bake  available 
to  each  sending  board  of  education  and  the  CoBBissioner  of 
Education  such  financial  and  other  records  as  are  required 
for  the  coBputation  of  tuition  costs.     Instructional  or 
day  school  costs  Bust  be  listed  separately  froB  the  costs 
ct  rooB,  board,  treatBent  and  other  services  where  provided. 
Capital  iBproveaent  shall  not  be  included  in  deterBlnir.g 
such  tuition  costs.     Records  shall  be  available  to  the 
CoBBissioner  of  Education  or  his  representatives  for  review. 

•r28-14      REQUIREMENTS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  CLINICS.  AGENCIES  AND  PROFESSIONALS 
IN  PRIVATE  PRACTICE  PURSUANT  TO  CHAPTER  46-12  OF  TITLE  ISA 

a.  Definition:     A  clinic,  agency^  or  professional  in  private 
practice,  representing  a  basic  child  study  teaa  discipline* 
shall  be  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  be  an 
individual  or  organization  which  offers  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  services  for  handicapped  children  and  is  operated 
by  an  individual  or  group  other  than  a  local  school  board. 

b.  Description  of  procedures: 

Each  clinic,  agency  and  professional  in  private  practice^ 
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r«pT«0antlat  a  ba«lc  cKild  study  t«u  disclpllnt,  Tetiuestlng 
approval  «ust  provldt  a  dttallad  vrlttan  dascrlptlon  of 
precodurfft  to  bo  follovad  in  pTovldint  ovaluatlon  servlcos 
to  loeal  dlatrlcts  accordlnf  to  rulos  and  r6|ulatlon». 


All  poTSonaol  provldlnf  aarvlces  pursuant  to  Chaptor 
46-12  of  Title  1BA»  shall  possoss  appropriate  certificates 
or  approval  of  credaatials  as  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
SepartaaBt  of  Education.    Approvals  required  shall  be 
coaaistent  vith  standards  indicated  in  rules  and  regulations 
of  tha  State  loard  of  Education. 

d.      Duration  of  approvals: 


e.      LiBits  of  approvals: 

Approvals  are  liaitad  to  tha  stated  claias  of  the 
clinics*  ayencias  or  professionals  in  private  practice, 
rapraaantint  a  basic  child  study  teas  discipline,  in  their 
application  for  approval.    Approvals  shall  be  based  on 
qualifications  of  personnel  and  procedures  used  to  deteraine 
evaluation  and  reporting  practices. 


c. 


Parsoaaal  approvals  required: 


Approvala  are  for  one  year. 


I  (PT.  II  0-74  -  U 
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TO  THE  READER: 

It  flhall  be  the  duty  of  each  Board  of  Education  to  provide 
■uitable  facilities  and  programs  of  education  for  all  children 
who  are  classified  as  handicapped.... 

Special  Education  programs  and  services  for  handicapped 
children  enrolled  in  public  schools  are  mandated  by  law... 
New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated «  Title  18A:     Chapter  46. 

Additional  requirements  are  cite^iil  in  Rules  and  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Title  6, 
Chapter  28,  Kew  Jersey  Administrative  Code. 


It  shotv  be  noted  that  current  amendments  to  Chapter  46, 
Title  18 A,  New  Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  begin  on  page 
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Chapter  46.     CLASSES  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 


Article  I.  Definitions. 

18A:46-1.  Definitions.    Aa  used  in  this  chapter  a  handicapped 
child  shall  mean  and  include  any  child  who  is  mentally  retarded, 
visually  handicapped,  auditorily  handicapped,  communication  handi- 
capped, neurologically  or  perceptually  impaired,  orthopedically 
handicapped,  chronically  ill^  emotionally  disturbed,  socially 
maladjusted  or  multiply  handicapped. 

Article  2.    Commissioner's  Staff  and  Advisory  Council. 

18A:46-2.     Special  educational  services;  appointment  of  pro- 
fessional personnel;  advisory  council;  membership;  no  con^nsation. 
The  coniaissioner  shall  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  county  departments  of  child  study  and  the  general  adrainis* 
tration  of  special  educational  services  in  the  public  schools  of  thi« 
state . 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall 
appoint  to  his  staff  persons  qualified  to  administer  educational 
services  in  the  general  field  of  education  for  handicapped  children 
including  each  of  the  following  disability  groups:     (1)  mentally 
retarded,  (2)  orthopedically  handicapped,  (3)  coranunication  handi- 
capped, (4)  visually  handicapped,   (5)  neurologically  or  perceptually 
impaired,  (6)  chronically  ill,   (7)  emotionally  disturbed,   (8)  socially 
maladjusted,   (9)  and  the  auditorily  handicapped,  and  a  consultant 
experienced  in  child  psychiatry,  and  specialists  in  school  psychology, 
health  service »  school  social  work,  learning  disabilities  and  special 
education  and  such  other  qualified  personnel  as  he  shall  deem  neces- 
sary.and  he  shall  fix  their  compensation  with  the  approval  of  the 
state  board. 

The  commissioner  shall  appoint  biannually  an  advisory  coimcil  with 
the  approval  of  the  state  board  which  will  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  15  members  representative  of  professional  and  lay 
interests.    The  advisory  council  shall  advise  in  the  promulgation  of 
rules  f  regulations  and  the  implementation  of  this  chapter  and  the 
establishment  of  standards  and  qualifications  for  the  professional 
personnel.    The  council  shall  serve  without  remuneration. 

Article  3.    County  Departments  of  Child  Study  and  Child  Study  Teams* 

16A:46-3.    Coimty  departments  of  child  study;  duty;  membership; 
qualifications;  designating  chairman.    Nhen  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  handicapped  children  in  any  county,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioner warrants  it,  he  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
board,  establish  a  department  of  child  study  which  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  performing  the  services  required  to  be  performed  at 
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the  county  level  under  this  chapter.    He  shall  appoint  for  each 
county  department  of  child  study  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
board,  for  one  or  more  county  departments  of  child  study,  a  super- 
visor, whose  duties  shall  include  the  coordination  of  the  special 
education  services  in  the  county,  and  he  shall  appoint,  such  addi- 
tional personnel,  constituting  a  child  study  team  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  perform  such  services  for  handicapped  children. 

In  addition  to  the  supervisor  of  child  study  the  members  of 
each  child  study  team  shall  include  personnel  qualified  to  administer, 
supervise  or  otherwise  perform  the  special  education  services  required 
under  this  chapter. 

The  county  superintendent  of  the  county  or  the  county  super- 
intendents of  the  counties  served  by  one  child  study  team  jointly 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  conmissioner,  designate  a  member 
of  the  child  study  team  to  serve  as  chairman  and  in  event  that  they 
cannot  agree  the  chairman  shall  be  designated  by  the  commissioner. 

lBA:46-4.    Terms;  salaries;  supervisor's  expense.    The  conmis- 
sioner shall  fix  the  terms  of  office  and  ccxnpensation  of  the  super- 
visor and  other  members  of  the  child  study  team.    Their  salaries 
shall  be  paid  as  other  state  salaries  are  paid  by  warrants  drawn  by 
the  director  of  the  division  of  budget  and  accounting  on  the  state 
treasurer,  on  orders  issued  by  the  commissioner*    All  claims  for 
expenses  of  the  supervisor,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of 
$7  50.00  for  each  county,  not  more  than  two,  in  vhich  he  shall  serve, 
shall  be  paid  after  being  audited  by  the  county  superintendent  on 
orders  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  and  drawn  on  the  county 
treasurer. 

16A:46-5.    Functions  of  child  study  teams.    Each  county  child 
study  team  shall  function  in  consultation  with  the  local  boards  of 
education  in  the  county  or  the  local  boards  of  education  in  the 
counties  served  by  it  in  the  fields  pertaining  to: 

a.  identification  and  diagnosis  of  children  needing  special 
educational  services, 

b.  development:  and  approval  of  public  school  programs  for 
handicapped  pupils, 

c.  supervision  and  coordination  of  public  school  programs  for 
handicapped  pupils, 

d.  reporting  and  referral  of  children  with  handicaps,  of  such 
severity  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  residential  placement, 
medical  or  psychological  treatment,  or  care,  to  the  appropriate 
agency  for  such  purpose, 

e.  social  case  work  and  psychological  e^luation, 

f.  remedial  instruction, 

g.  cooperative  action  with  other  state  and  county  departments 
and  lay  professional  organizations,  and 

h.  additional  responsibilities  as  determined  by  the  comnissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  board. 
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Article  4.    Classification  of  Handicapped  Children;  Facilities  and 


ISA: 46-6.    Ascertainment  of  handicapped  children  in  districts. 
Each  board  of  education  shall  identify  and  ascertain,  according  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
board,  what  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  20  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  district,  if  any,  cannot  be  properly  accomnodated 
through  the  school  facilities  usually  provided  because  of  handicaps. 

18A:46-7.    Reports  of  handicapped  children.     Each  board  of 
education  shall  report  annually  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  district  is  situate,  who 
shall  report  to  the  commissioner,  the  names  of  all  children  vhc* 
are  in  special  education  instructional  programs  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  parents  or  persons  having  control  or  custody  of 
tiiem,  together  with  the  category  into  which  they  have  been  classified. 
Included  in  this  report  shall  be  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  known 
handicapped  children  who  are  not  attending  school.    The  comnissioner 
shall  make  the  information  in  the  reports  available  to  any  state 
agency  charged  with  the  care  and  restoration  cf  any  particular  cate- 
gory of  handicapped  children. 

18A:46-B.    Classification  of  handicapped  children.    Each  handi-* 
capped  child  shall  be  identified,  examined  and  classified  according 
to  procedures,  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  and  approved  by  the 
state  board,  under  one  of  the  following  categories:'  mentally  retarded, 
visually  handicapped,  auditorily  handicapped,  communication  handi- 
capped, neurologically  or  perceptually  impaired,  orthopedically  handi- 
capped, chronically  ill,  emotionally  disturbed,  social  maladjusted  or 
multiply  handicapped . 

18A;46-9.    Classification  of  mentally  retarded  children.  Each 
child  classified  pursuant  to  Section  18A:46«B  as  mentally  retarded 
shall  be  similarly  further  identified,  examined  and  classified  into 
one  of  the  following  subcategories: 

a.  Educable  mentally  retarded  children,  who  are  those  who  may 
be  expected  to  succeed  with  a  minimum  of  supervision  in  hones  and 
schools  and  coinmunity  life  and  are  characterized  particularly  by 
reasonable  expectation  that  at  maturity  they  will  be  capable  of 
vocational  and  social  independence  in  competitive  environment; 

b.  Trainable  mentally  retarded  children,  who  are  so  severely 
retarded  that  they  cannot  be  classified  as  educable  but  are,  notwith- 
standing, potentially  capable  of  self-help,  of  communicating  satis- 
factorily, or  participating  in  groups,  of  directing  their  behavior 

so  as  not  to  be  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others  and  of  achieving 
with  training  some  degree  of  personal  independence  and  social  and 
economic  usefulness  within  sheltered  environments; 

c.  Children  who  are  so  mentally  retarded  as  to  be  neither  edu- 
cable nor  trainable. 
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18A:46-10.    Classification  according  to  ability;  scope  of  edu- 
cational service,    pupils  identified  as  needing  special  education 
services  to  ameliorate  or  to  prevent  the  development  of  learning 
handicaps  shall  be  classified  according  to  their  ability  to  benefit 
from  specified  types  oif  educational  service,  and  such  educational 
service  shall  be  conducted  according  to  rules  and  regulations  pre~ 
scribed  by  the  commissioner,  with  the  aporoval  of  the  state  board, 
and  may  include,  but  need  not  be  linited  to  t 

a.  cast  work  with  the  pupil  at  home  or  school, 

b.  counseling  or  guidance, 

c .  remedial  Instruction , 

d.  special  scheduling  of  a  school  program  including  part**tine 
attendance  in  special  or  regular  groups, 

e.  referral  to  other  agencies  or  institutions  for  special 
services , 

f.  special  grouping  in  school  for  children  whose  prognosis  is 
favorable  for  return  to  the  regular  program,  and 

g.  arran^efvent  through  the  cormiissioner  for  direct  services 
through  the  county  depAxtnent  of  child  study. 

18A: 46-11.    psychological  and  other  examinations.    Each  board 
of  education  shall  separately  or  jointly  with  one  or  more  boards  of 
education  employ  &  psychological  examiner,  who  acting  jointly  with 
special  education  p«rsonnel  approved  by  the  commissioner,  shall 
administer  the  procedures  for  diagnosis  and  classification  required 
in  this  chapter,  or,  in  lieu  of  employing  a  psychological  examiner, 
it  or  they  may  contract  to  use,  with  or  without  financial  reir±iurse* 
ment,  the  psychological  or  other  services  of  any  clinic  or  agency 
approved  by  the  comnissioner. 

18A: 46-12.    Approval  of  clinics.    The  commissioner  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  and  of  the  state  board  of  control  of 
the  department  of  institutions  and  agencies,  shall  prescribe  suit- 
able standards  for  the  approval,  by  .him  pf  any  clinic, or  .agoQcy 
luciiisKing  services'  pursuant'  to-this'-ch'apter."  ■     *  "  '  '  * 

18A: 46-13.    Facilities  to  be  furnished.    It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  board  of  education  to  provide  suitable  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  education  for  all  the  children  who  are  classified  as  handi- 
capped under  this  chapter  except  those  so  mentally  retarded  as  to  be 
neither  educable  nor  trainable.    The  absence  or  unavailability  of  a 
special  class  facility  in  any  district  shall  not  be  construed  as 
relieving  a  board  of  education  of  the  responsibility  tor  providing 
education  for  any  child  who  qualifies  under  this  chapter. 

A  board  of  education,  is  not  re<|uired  to  provide  any  further 
educational  program  for  children  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Marie  H.  Katzenbach  School  for  the  Deaf  but  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  necessary  daily  transportation,  Monday  through  Friday,  to 
and  from  the  school  for  nonboarding  pupils  vrtien  such  transportation 
is  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  board  shall  promulgate 
for  such  transportation. 
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16A: 46-14.    Enumeration  of  facilities  and  programs.  The 
facilities  and  programs  of  education  required  under  this  chapter  shall 
be  provided  by  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  a  special  class  or  classes  in  the  district,  incltiding 
a  class  or  classes  in  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  or  other 
institutions; 

b.  a  special  class  in  the  public  schools  of  another  district 
in  this  state  or  an  adjoining  state; 

c.  joint  facilities  including  a  class  or  classes  in  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes  or  other  institutions  to  be  provided  by  agreement 
between  one  or  more  school  districts; 

d.  a  jointure  commission  program; 

e.  a  state  of  New  Jersey  operated  program; 

f .  instruction  at  school  supplementary  to  the  other  programs 
in  the  school f  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  education 
with  the  consent  of  the  conmissioner ,  the  handicapped  pupil  will 
be  best  served  thereby; 

g.  sending  children  capable  of  benefiting  from      day  school 
instructional  program  to  privately  operated  ^pIpMHV day  classes, 
in  New  Jersey  or  an  adjoining  state  or  a  nearly  state  and  within 
400  miles  of  Trenton,  the  services  of  vrtiich  are  nonsectarian  when- 
ever  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  education  with  the  consent  of 
the  conmissioner  it  is  impractical  to  provide  services  pursuant 

to  subsections  a,  b;  c,  d,  e,  or  f  otherwise; 

h.  individual  instruction  at  home  or  in  school  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board  of  education  with  the  consent  of  the  coimissloner 
it  is  impracticable  to  provide  a  suitable  special  education  program 
for  a  child  pursuant  to  subsections  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f ,  or  g  otherwise. 

Whenever  any  child  shall  be  confined  to  a  hospital,  convalescent 
home,  or  other  institution  in  New  Jersey  or  an  adjoining  State  or 
nearby  State  and  is  enrolled  in  an  education  program  approved  under  this 
article,  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  is 
domiciled  shall  pay  the  tuition  of  said  chilJ  in  the  special  education 

The  board  of  education  may  also  furnish:     (a)  the  facilities  or 
programs  provided  in  this  article  to  any  person  over  the  age  of  20  who 
does  not  hold  a  diploma  of  a  high  school  approved  in  this  state  or  in 
any  other  state  in  the  United  States,   (b)  suitable  approved  facilities 
and  programs  for  children  under  the  age  of  five. 

ISA: 46-15.    Facilities  and  programs;  approval  by  commissioner; 
the  commissioner  with  the  consent  of  the  state  board  shall,  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him  and  approved  by  the 
state  board,  approve  all  special  facilities  and  education  programs 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  chapter.    He  shall  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  use  of  available  members  of  his  staff,  by  the  publica* 
tion  of  bulletins,  and  by  any  other  means  available  to  him  assist 
boards  of  education  in  formulating  programs  required  under  this 
chapter. 
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18A:46-16.    Exclusion  of  pupils  pending  examination  and  classi' 
fication«    A  pupil  may  be  refused  admission  to,  or  be  excluded 
temporarily  from,  the  schools  of  any  district  for  a  reasonable  time 
pending  his  examination  and  classification  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

18A: 46-17.    Exclusion  of  untrainable  mentally  retarded  children. 
The  superintendent  of  schools,  orrthe  principal  of  a  school  In  a 
district  where  there  is  no  superintendent,  may,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  psychological  examiner  or  examiners  administering  classification 
procedures  required  by  this  chapter,  refuse  to  admit,  or,  having 
admitted,  exclude,  any  child  whose  mental  retardation  is  so  severe 
that  he  has  been  diagnosed  and  classified  as  not  trainzible  under 
this  chapter. 

Any  child  so  refused  admission  or  excluded  shall  be  reexamined, 
upon  the  request  of  the  parent  or  other  person  having  custody  and 
control  of  the  child,  after  a  period  of  one  year  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  last  previous  examination. 

18A: 46-18.    Reporting  names  of  children  excluded.    The  super- 
intendent of  schools  or  the  principal  of  each  school,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  forthwith  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  district  the  names  of  all  children  who  have  been 
refused  admission  or  have  been  excluded  under  this  chapter,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  their  parents  or  persons  having  custody 
and  control  of  them.     Such  refusal  of  admission  or  exclusion  shall 
continue  unless  and  until  set  aside  by  action  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation or  lifted  as  a  result  of  a  reexamination.    The  superintendent 
or  principal,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  report  the  naunes  of  any  other 
mentally  retarded  children  in  the  district  known  to  him  \A\o  are  not 
in  a  private  school  or  in  a  residential  Institution  and  who  are 
considered  to  be  uneducable  or  untrainable. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  after  the  meeting  of 
the  board  next  following  the  meeting  at  which  the  names  of  the 
children  not  admitted  or  excluded  are  reported,  shall  report  the 
names  and  addresses  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  in  which  the  district  is  situate.     The  county  superintendent 
shall  furnish  a  list  of  such  names  and  addresses  to  the  coimissioner, 
who  shall,  in  turn,  transmit  copies  of  all  such  lists  to  the  coimis- 
sioner of  institutions  and  agencies.    Such  lists  shall  not  be  made 
public,  but  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  public  and  private 
agencies,  only,  as  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  it  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  so  necessary;  nor,  shall  the  presence  of  any  such  name  on 
such  list  necessarily  constitute  eligibility  for  admission  to  any  of 
the  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  institutions 
and  agencies. 

18A:46-19.    Additional  reports.    The  commissioner  may  require 
at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner  and  on  forms  prescribed  by  him, 
such  educational,  financial  and  statistical  reports  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter. 
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Article  5.     Sending  and  Receiving  Districts  and  Schools. 

18A:46-20.     Receiving  from  outside  of  district.    The  coitmis- 
sioner  way,  in  his  discretion,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board, 
require  any  board  of  education,  having  the  necessary  facilities  to 
provide  the  services  required  to  be  provided  by  this  chapter,  to 
receive  pupils  requiting  such  services  from  other  districts. 

18A: 46-21.     Tuition.    Any  board  of  education,  jointure  connission, 
state  operated  facility  or  private  school  which  receives  pupils  from  a 
sending  district  under  this  chapter  shall  determine  a  tuition  rate  to 
be  paid  by  the  sending  board  of  education,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
tuition  rate  in  a  non-public  school  exceed  the  maximum  day  class  cost 
of  education  per  pupil  of  children  in  similar  special  education  classes 
in  New  Jersey  public  schools  as  determined  according  to  a  formula  pre- 
scribed by  the  coninlss loner  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board. 

ISA: 46-22.     Withdrawal  of  pupils  by  sendina  districts.    Any  board 
of  education  ii^ich  has  entered  or  hereafter  shall  enter  its  handicapped 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  a  receiving  district  may  not  withdraw  such 
pupils  for  the  purpose  of  entering  them  in  the  schools  of  another 
district  unless  good  and  sufficient  reason  exists  for  such  a  change 
and  unless  an  application  therefor  is  niade  and  approved  by  the  com- 
mlBSioner,    Either  the  receiving  or  sending  board  of  education,  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  the  commissioner  on  any  such 
application,  may  appeal  to  the  state  board,  and,  in  its  discretion, 
that  body  may  affirm,  reverse,  or  modify  his  determination. 

Article  6.    Transportation  of  Pupils. 

18A:46-23.     Transportation  of  pupils;  state  aid.    The  board  of 
education  shall  furnish  daily  transportation  within  the  state  to  all 
children  found  under  this  chapter  to  be  handicapped  who  shall  qualify 
therefor  pursuant  to  law  and  it  shall  furnish  such  transportation  for 
a  lesser  distance  also  to  any  handicapped  child,  if  it  finds  upon  the 
advice  of  the  examiner,  his  handicap  to  be  such  as  to  make  such 
transportation  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  state  aid  for  such  dally 
transportation  in  the  amount  of  751  of  the  cost  tc  the  district  of 
furnishing  such  transportation  to  a  program  approved  under  this  chapter 
in  New  Jersey  when  the  necessity  for  such  transportation  and  the  cost 
and  method  thereof  have  been  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  ii^lch  the  district  paying  the  cost  of  such  transportation 
is  situated. 

Article  7.    Joint  Facilities. 

18A:46-24.     Agreenvents  for  joint  facilities,  etc.;  approval  by 
commissioner.    Any  two  or  more  districts  may  provide  for  facilities, 
examinations  or  transportation  under  this  chapter  under  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  adopted  by  resolutions  of  each  of  the  boards  of  education 
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concttrnad  setting  forth  the  easential  information  concerning  tha 
facilities,  examination  or  transportation  to  be  provided,  the  method 
of  apportioning  the  cost  among  the  districts  and  of  computing  the 
proportion  of  the  state  aid  to  which  each  district  sha?.l  be  entitled, 
and  any  other  matters  deeired  necessary  to  carry  ovxt  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement.    No  such  agreements  shall  become  effective  until 
approved  by  the  commissioner. 

18A:46'25.    Jointure  cononissions  for  education  and  training 
under  this  chapter.    When  two  or  more  boards  of  education  determine 
to  carry  out  jointly  by  agreement  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  in 
regard  to  the  education  and  training  of  handicapped  pupils  the  said 
boards  may,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state 
board,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  by  the  adoption  of 
similar  resolutions  establish  a  jointure  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  such  services.    Said  commission  shall,  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  the  state  board,  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
respective  boards  of  education,  and  shall  organize  by  the  election 
of  a  president  and  vice  president. 

18A:46'26.    Powers  of  jointure  coiranission.    The  commission  may, 
in  accordance  with  rules  of  the  state  board : 

a.  Provide  and  maintain  the  necessary  facilities  by  acquiring 
land,  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  furnishing,  leasing  or  renting; 

b.  Take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  lawful  and 
proper  conduct  of  the  educational  program  for  such  children  as  are 
referred  to  the  coiranission  by  boards  of  education  which  are  members 
of  the  commission; 

c.  Employ  necessary  principals,  teachers,  and  other  officers 
and  employees,  who  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those 
who  are  similarly  employed  by  local  boards  of  education; 

d.  Accept  pupils  from  other  school  districts  and  fix  the  tuition 
rates  therefor; 

e.  Apportion  among  the  contracting  districts  the  amounts  of 
the  capital  and  current  operating  costs  of  the  program  so  undertaken. 

Within  the  limited  responsibilities  of  this  chapter  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  the  commission  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all 
the  powers  of  a  board  of  education  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter. 

18A:46'27.  Duties  of  jointure  commission.  Each  contracting 
board  shall,  in  accordance  with  rules  adopted  by  the  state  board: 

a.  Proceed  to  raise  the  amounts  apportioned  by  the  commission, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  school  funds  for  capital  and  current 
expense  purposes  are  raised; 

b.  Pay  to  the  commission  such  amounts  as  are  apportioned  by 
the  commission; 
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c.  Be  responsible  for  the  classification  of  children^  within 
the  district  and  making  referral  to  the  commiaaion; 

d.  Provide  required  transportation  for  pupils  to  and  from 
school #  referred  to  the  commission. 

IBA: 46-28.    Withdrawal  or  joinder  of  districts.     In  accordance 
with  rules  of  the  state  board: 

a.  a  contracting  district  may  withdraw  froiP  the  commission? 

b.  an  additional  district  may  become  a  contracting  district 
for  the  commission . 

10A:58-€.     Atypical  pupils.        In  addition  to  all  other  aid: 

a.  Each  state  college  operating  an  approved  special  class  or 
classes  for  handicapped  children  shall  be  paid  $2^000.00  per  class 
for  such  classes, 

b.  Each  local  school  district,  whether  operating  separately 
or  jointly  with  one  or  more  other  school  districts,  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  state  aid  for: 

1.  The  cost  of  operating  an  educational  program  for 
handicapped  children  including  costs  of  identification,, 
examination,  supervision  and  other  special  education 
services  approved  by  the  commissioner,  to  the  extent  of  one 
half  of  such  costs  except  that  no  local  district,  jointure 
commission  or  college  demonstration  school  shall  receive 
less  than  $3,000.00  a  class  in  state  aid;  and  one  half  of 
the  approved  tuition  paid  to  another  local  school  district, 
jointure  commission,  state  operated  facility  or  private 
school ,  and 

2.  75%  of  the  cost  to  the  district  of  furnishing  trans- 
portation within  the  state,  under  a  program  approved  under 
chapter  46  of  this  law,  when  the  necessity  for  furnishing 
such  transportation  and  the  cost  and  method  thereof,  have 
been  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  paying  such  cost  is  situated. 

c.  State  aid  in  the  amount  of  one  half  the  apportionment  by  a 
jointure  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section  18A; 46-25  to  any 
contracting  district  for  operational  expenses  shall  be  paid  to  the 
contracting  district.    Class  state  aid  shall  be  apportioned  to  each 
contracting  district  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
front  the  district. 
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(AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18A:46) 


1.  18At46-14q  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

g.    Sending  children  capable  of  benefiting  from  a  day  school 
instructional  program  to  privately  operated  nonprofit  day  classes, 
in  New  Jersey  or  an  adjoining  State  or  a  nearby  State  and  within 
400  miles  of  Trenton  or,  v;ith  the  approval  of  the  copmissioner  to 
meet  particular  circuipstances ,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Trenton, 
the  services  of  which  are  nonsectarian  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  of  education  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  it  is 
impractical  to  provide  services  pursuant  to  subsections  a,  b^  c,  d, 
e,  or  f  otherwise; 

2.  18A: 46-15  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Facilities  and  programs;  approval  by  coiranissioner ;  special 
classes  for  handicapped  children;  review;  improvement 

a.  The  commissioner  with  the  consent  of  the  State  board  shall,  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him  and  approved  by  the  State 
boards  approve  all  special  facilities  and  education  programs  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter.    He  shall  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
use  of  available  meii±)ers  of  his  staff,  by  the  publications  of  bulletins, 
and  by  any  other  means  available  to  him  assist  boards  of  education  in 
formulating  programs  required  under  this  chapter. 

b .  The  commissioner  shall  continually  review  the  operation 
of  the  programs  of  special  education  required  under  this  chapter 
and  whenever  in  any  area  or  region  of  this  State,  in  his  judgment, 
handicapped  children  of  one  or  more  disability  groups,  as  classified 
under  N.J.S.  18A;46~8,  are  not  receiving  satisfactory  education" 
programs,  despite  the  operation  of  facilities  and  prograih^s  approved 
by  him  pursuant  to  subsection  a  of  this  section,  he  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  board,  order  the  establishment  of  a  special 
class  or  classes  for  such  group  or  groups  in  such  area  or  region, 
either  using  the  facilities  to  be"~prbvided  by  one  or  more  boards 

of  education  pursuant  to  N.J.S.  18A!46-20b  of  or  the  facilities  of 
one  or  more  jointure  commissions  by  directing  one  or  more  boarda 
of  education  not  members  to  become  contracting  district-.s  of  any 
thereof  under  N.J.S.  18A;46-28c. 

c.  The  conwissioner  shall  continually  review  the  operation  of 
such  class  or  classes  and  in  case  the  operation  of  any  of  such  classes 
is  not  satisfactory  to  him  he  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  State^ 
board,  take  such  steps  available  under  this  chapter  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  improve  such  operation  including  tne  use  of  different 
receiving  districts  and  senaing  districts  ana  the  use  of  different 
jointure  commissions  or  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  districts  to 

or  from  existing  jointure  commissions. 
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3.  18A: 46-20  is  ainended  to  read  as  follows: 

18A:46-20.     Receiving  pupils  from  outside  district;  establish- 
ing of  facilities.     The  commissioner  may,  in  his  discretion,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  board; 

a.  Require  any  board  of  education,  havina  the  necessary  facili- 
ties Hb  provide  the  services  required  to  be  provided  by  this  chapter, 
to  receive  pupils  requiring  such  services  from  other  districts;  or 

b.  Require  any  board  of  education  not  having  the  necessary 
facilities  to  provide  the  facilities  and  services  required  to  be 
provided  pursuant  to  N.J.S.  ISA; 4 6-1 5b  and  to  receive  pupils 
requiring  such  services  from  other  districts*    *(Receivina  from 
outside  ot  district.) 

4.  18A: 46-28  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

18A: 46-28.    Withdrawal  or  joinder  of  districts.     In  accordance 
with  rules  of  the  state  board: 

a.  A  contracting  district  may  withdraw  from  the  commission; 

b.  An  additional  district  may  becorre  a  contracting  district 
for  the  commission 2_ 

c.  An  additional  district  shall  become  a  contracting  district 
for  tfTe  commission  when  so  directed  by  the  commissioner,  pursuant 
to  N>J.S>  lBAt46-15b  or  N.J.S.  18A:46-15c; 

3r    A  contracting  district  shall  withdraw  from  the  cortnission 
when  cTirected  by  the  coiwniss loner  pursuant  to  N.J.S.  ISA; 4 6-1 5c^ 


5.  ARTICLE  8,  COUNTY  FACILITIES 

(New) 

18A: 46-29.    County  special  services  school  district;  finding  of 
need;  hearing;  establishment;  name 

The  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  any  county  may  establish 
a  county  special  services  school  district  for  the  education  and 
treatment  of  handicapped  children,  as  such  children  are  defined 
in  N.J.S.  18A:46-1,  upon  its  finding  that  the  need  for  such  county 
special  services  school  district  exists.    Before  making  any  finding 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  need,  the  board  shall  hold  at  least  one 
public  hearing  thereon  upon  not  less  than  10  days  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  thereof  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  county.     Xf~the  board  of  freeholders,  by  resolution,  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  district  for  the  county,  schools 
shall  be  forthwith  established  and  maintained  in  the  county  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  "schools  for  special  services  in  the  county  of 

 ,  **     (here  insert  the  name  of  the  county  in  which 

the  schools  are  located) . 


*A11  material  in  brackets  ()  has  been  deleted  from  Chapter  18A;46. 
Changes  or  additions  in  text  are  indicated  by  underline. 
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18A: 46-30    Rules  and  Regulations 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  organization f  management  and  control  of  such  special 
service  schools. 

18A:46-31    Pupils  from  other  counties;  acceptance  of  pupils;  agree- 
ments with  school  districts  for  attendance;  payment  of  tuition;  miscel- 
laneous facilities 

a.  The  board  of  education  of  a  county  special  services  school 
district  established  under  this  act,  may  receive  pupils  from  other 
counties  so  far  as  their  facilities  will  permit,  provided  a  rate  of 
tuition  not  exceeding  50%  of  the  cost  of  such  education  is  paid  by 
the  sending  districts. 

Any  school  established  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  accept  all 
eligible  pupils  within  the  county,  so  far  as  facilities  permit. 
Pupils  residing  outside  the  county  may  be  accepted  should  facilities 
be  available  only  after  provision  has  been  made  for  all  eligible 
pupils  within  the  county.    Any  child  accepted  shall  be  classified 
pursuant  to  chapter  46  of  Title  ISA  of  the  New  Jersey  Statutes. 

b.  The  board  of  education  of  any  county  special  services  school 
district  and  the  board  of  education  of  any  other  school  district  within 
the  county  thereof  are  each  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  under- 
take and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  respect  to  the  attendance  at 
schools  of  the  special  services  school  district,  of  residents  or  pupils 
of  such  other  school  district  and  as  to  the  payments  to  be  made  or  the 
rate  of  tuition  to  be  charged  on  account  of  such  students.  Payments 
shall  be  made  quarterly  to  the  receiving  district  by  each  sending 
district.    The  payment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  student  shall  not  exceed 
50%  of  the  pro  rata  annual  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
county  special  services  school  district  remaining  after  deduction  from 
such  cost  of  all  amounts  of  aid  received  by  the  county  special  services 
school  district  or  the  county  thereof  on  account  of  such  district  or 
credited  thereto  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey  or  the  United  states  of 
America  or  agencies  thereof,  but  excluding  from  such  cost  any  amount 

on  account  of  required  payments  of  interest  or  principal  on  bonds  or 
notes  of  the  county  issued  for  the  purpose  of  such  district.  The 
annual  aggregate  amount  of  all  of  such  payments  or  tuition  may  be 
anticipated  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  special  services 
school  district  and  by  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county 
with  respect  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  county  special  services 
school  district.    The  amounts  of  all  annual  payments  or  tuition  to 
be  paid  by  any  such  other  school  district  shall  be  raised  in  each  year 
In  the  annual  budget  of  such  other  school  district  and  paid  to  the 
county  special  services  school  district. 
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c.    The  board  of  education  of  any  county  special  services  school 
district,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the 
county,  may  provide  for  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  dormitory  and  other  boarding  care  facilities  for  pupils  in  con- 
junction with  ^.T^Y  one  or  more  of  its  schools  for  special  services , 
and  the  board  shall  provide  for  the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  health  care  services  and  facilities  for  the  pupils 
as  the  board  shall  deem  necessary. 

18A: 46-32.    Approval  of  program  and  courses  of  study 

The  program  and  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  such  special 
services  school  and  all  changes  therein  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

18A:  46-33.    Priority  of  types  of  courses  of  stiudy 

Courses  of  study  should  be  pursued  to  provide  as  a  first  priority, 
programs  or  courses  of  study  not  at  that  time  available  in  any  other 
school  within  the  county-  especially  for  those  with  unusually  severe 
disability  or  those  with  unusual  multi-disability.    Then  courses  of 
study  should  be  pursued,  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  which  may  be  available  at  that  time  but  v^ere  there  is  not 
sufficient  capacity  available  at  that  time  to  acconmodate  all  the 
students  identified  and  classified  as  requiring  these  courses  of  study. 

18A:  46-34.    School  year 

The  school  year  for  a  county  special  services  school  district 
shall  begin  on  July  1  and  end  June  30. 

ISA: 46-35,    Board  of  education;  composition;  tierTPs;  vacancies 

For  each  county  special  services  school  district  established  in 
aticordance  with  this  act  there  shall  be  a  board  of  education  consi.sting 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  ex  officio,  and  six  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  remaining  members  of  such  board.    In  any 
county  having  a  county  mental  health  board,  the  chairman  thereof  shall 
also  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of  education  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the  board.     The  appointive 
members  shall  serve  for  terms  of  3  years  coimtencing  as  of  July  1  of  the 
calendar  year  in  vrfiich  they  are  appointed  and  tio  continue  until  their 
sxjccesaors  are  appointed  and  qualify,  except  that  of  those  first  appointed 
t\to  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  1  year,  two  for  2  years,  and  two 
for  3  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  caused  by  the  death,  resignation  or 
removal  of  a  member  shall  be  reported  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board  to  the  director  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  who,  by 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  and  in  the 
manner  herein  prescribed  for  making  appointments  for  a  full  term,  shall 
ppoint  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 
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18A:46~36.    Qualifications  of  board  members 

A  member  of  the  board  of  education  created  under  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  be  a  citizen  and  a  resident  of  the  county »  shall  have 
been  such  citizen  and  resident  for  at  least  2  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  becoming  a  member  of  the  board,  and  shall  have  shown  an 
interest  in  children  with  an  unusual  disability  to  learn  or  in  the 
field  of  mental  health. 

18A:46-37.     Organization  of  board 

Each  board  of  education  for  a  county  special  services  school 
district  shall  organize  annually  on  July  1  by  the  election  of  a 
president  and  vice-president^  unless  July  1  shall  fall  on  a  Sunday, 
in  which  case  the  board  shall  organize  on  the  following  day. 

18A: 46-38.    Name  of  board;  powers 

The  board  of  education  provided  for  herein  shall  be  a  body 
corporate  and  shall  be  known  as  "The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Special 

Services  School  District  of  the  county  of  (here  insert 

the  name  of  the  county  in  which  such  school  shall  be  located)  .  The 
board  shall  organize  and  operate  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  and  shall 
have  all  the  powers  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  and 
applicable  for  other  school  districts  #  subject  to  the  additional 
restrictions  provided  by  this  e.ct. 

18A:46*'39.     Board  of  school  estimate 

The  board  of  school  estimate  of  such  county  special  services 
school  district  shall  consist  of  two  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  school  district  appointed  by  the  board,  two  members 
of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county  appointed  by  that 
boardf  and  the  director  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders.  The 
appointments  shall  be  made  annually  between  January  1  and  January  15. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  board  by  reason  of  the  resig- 
nation*  death  or  removal  of  any  appointed  member «  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  immediately  by  the  board  which  originally  appointed  the 
raend^eiTf  by  appointing  another  of  its  members  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  special 
services  >)chool  district  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  -/'•/^  *mater  but  shall  receive  no  compensation  as  such. 

18A:46-40.    Estimaue  of  current  expenses 

On  or  before  February  1  in  each  year  the  board  of  educ^^ion  of 
a  county  special  services  school  district  shall  prepare  and.  deliver 
to  each  member  of  the  board  of  school  estimate  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  amount  of  money  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  current 
expenses  of  and  for  repairing  and  furnishing  schools  or  buildings  of 
the  county  special  services  school  district  for  the  ensuing  school 
year. 
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18A:46->4I.    Determination  of  appropriation;  certificates  of  amount; 
appropriation,  assessirent,  levy  and  collection  of  amount  by  county 

a.  Between  February  1  and  February  15  in  each  year  the  board 
of  school  estimate  shall  fix  and  determine  by  official  action  taken 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  board  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  county  special  services  school 

•district  for  the  ensuing  school  year  exclusive  of  the  amount  to  be 
received  from  the  State  as  provided  in  section  16  of  this  act. 

b.  Th'i  board  of  school  estiniate  shall,  on  or  before  the  last 
named  date,  make  tuo  certificates  of  the  amount,  signed  by  at 
leant  three  of  its  members,  one  of  which  certificates  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  county  special  services 
school  district  and  the  other  to  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
of  the  county. 

c.  The  board  of  chosen  freeholders  shall,  upon  receipt  of  the 
certificate,  appropriate,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  appropriations 
«re  m«ido  by  it,  the  amount  so  certified,  and  the  amount  shall  be 
assessed,  levied,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  appro* 
priated  for  other  purposes  in  the  county  are  assessed,  levied,  and 
collected,  unless  such  amount  is  to  be  raised  as  otherwise  herein- 
after provided  in  this  act. 

IBA: 46*42.    Funds  for  purchase  or  constrxiction  of  lands  or  buildings; 
certificates  of  amount;  appropriation  and  assessment  or  issuance  of 
bonds  or  notes;  disposition  of  proceeds 

Whenever  a  board  of  education  of  a  county  special  services 
scho!"'  district  shall  decide  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  money 
£o:       *  purchase  of  lands  or  buildincs  for  school  purt^oses  or  for 
ere.txng,  enlarging,  improving,  repairing,  or  furnishing  a  building 
or  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  school  district,  it  shall  prepare 
a.iid  deliver  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  school  estimate  a  state* 
ment  of  the  amount  of  money  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose  or  purposes. 

The  board  of  school  estimate  shall  fix  and  determine  the  neces* 
sary  amount  and  shall  make  two  certificates  thereof «  one  of  which 
certificates  shall  be  delivered  to  the  board  of  education  and  the 
other  to  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  county . 

The  board  of  chosen  freeholders  may  appropriate  such  amount 
which  shall  be  raised,  assessed,  levied,  and  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  sane  manner  as  moneys  appropriated  for  other  purposes 
in  the  county  aie  raised,  assessed,  levied,  and  collected;  or  the 
board  of  chosen  freeholders  may  appropriate  and  borrow  such  amount 
for  the  purpose  or  purposes  aforesaid  by  issuance  of  bonds  or  notes 
of  the  county  pursuant  to  the  Local  Bond  Law,  notwithstanding  any 
debt  or  limitation  or  requirer.ent  for  down  payir.ent  therein  provided 
for.    The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  obligations  shall  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  special  services  school  district  and 
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shall  be  paid  out  by  him  only  on  the  warrants  or  orders  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  county  special  services  school  district. 
The  treasurer  shall  in  no  event  disburse  such  proceeds,  except  to 
pay  the  expense  of  issuing  and  selling  such  obligations  and  for  the 
purpose  or  purposes  for  vrtiich  such  obligations  were  issued.    If  for 
any  reason  any  part  of  such  proceeds  are  not  applied  to  or  necessary 
for  such  purpose  or  purposes,  the  board  of  education  of  the  county 
special  services  school  district  may  transfer  the  balance  remaining 
unapplied  to  the  capital  outlay  account  of  the  school  district. 

18A:46-43.    Rights  and  privileges  of  teachers,  principals  and 
employees 

All  teachers,  principals,  and  other  employees  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  county  special  services  school  district  are  hereby 
held  to  possess  all  rights  and  privileges  of  teachers,  principals  and 
other  employees  of  boards  of  education  of  other  school  districts  as 
provided  in  Title  18A  of  the  New  Jersey  Statutes. 

18A:46-44.    Payments  by  state  to  special  services  school  district 
on  establishment  and  annually  thereafter 

Wherever  any  coxinty  special  services  school  district  shall  be 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  on  the  order  of  the  commissioner, 
an  amount  equal  to  that  raised  in  the  county  for  the  establishment  of 
the  school  district,  exclusive  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  or  the  erection  of  a  building,  which  airount  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  State  Comptroller.  Annually 
thereafter,  the  State  shfll  nay  in  like  manner  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  county  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
school  district. 

ISA: 46-45.    Advisory  conwittee 

The  board  of  education  of  any  county  special  services  school 
district  shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  not  less  than  10 
members  consisting  of  representatives  of  recognized  parent  and 
professional  organizations  working  exclusively  for  the  children 
classified  as  having  unusual  disability,  as  well  as  at  least  one 
psychiatrist,  one  psychologist,  one  social  i^orker,  and,  in  any 
county  in  which  the  connissioner  has  established  a  department  of 
child  study,  the  coxinty  child  study  supervisor.    The  committee 
shall  meet  at  least  four  times  per  year  to  consider  matters  referred 
to  it  by  the  board  and  to  i^^tike  recommendations  to  the  board. 

ISA: 46-46.    Treasurer  of  board  of  education 

The  board  of  education  of  any  county  special  services  school 
district  may  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  fix  his  salary  and  term  of  office.  The 
treasurer  shall  give  bonds  in  such  amounts  and  with  such  securities 
as  the  board  shall  determine. 
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6.    N.J.S.     18A:58-6  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

16A:58-6.    Atypical  pupils.     In  addition  to  all  other  aid* 

a.  Each  State  college  operating  an  approved  special  class  or 
classes  for  handicapped  children  shall  be  paid  $2,000.00  per  class  for 
such  classes . 

b.  Sach  local  school  district,  whether  operatiing  separately 
or  jointly  with  one  or  more  other  school  districts,  shall  be  reim~ 
bursed  by  State  aid  for: 

1.  The  cost  of  operating  an  educational  program  for 
handicapped  children  including  costs  of  identification,  examination, 
supervision  and  other  special  education  services  approved  by  the  com- 
missioner, to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  such  costs  except  that  no 
local  district,  jointure  coitmission  or  college  deronstration  school 
shall  receive  less  than  $3»000.00  a  class  in  State  aid;  and  one-half 
of  the  approved  tuition  paid  to  another  local  schc<?^  dlntrict,  jointure 
commission,  State  operated  facility  or  private  school,  and 

2.  75%  of  the  cost  to  the  district  of  furnishing  trans- 
portation within  the  State,  under  a  program  approved  under  chapter  46 
of  this  law,  \^en  the  necessity  for  furnishing  such  transportation  and 
cost  and  method  thereof,  have  been  approved  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  in  which  the  district  paying  such  cost  is  situated. 

c.  State  aid  in  the  amount  of  one-half  the  apportionment  by 
a  jointure  consnission  appointed  pursuant  to  section  18A:46-25  to  any 
contracting  district  for  operational  expenses  shall  be  paid  to  the 
contract!.     district.    Class  State  aid  shall  be  apportioned  to  each 
contracting  district  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
from  the  district. 

d.  Whenever  approved  special  education  services  are  provided 
by  a  county  special  services  school  district,  the  district  shall  be 
entitled  Jco  the  aid  that  would  otherwise  he  available  for  such  services  , 
if  provided  by  any  of  the  participating  local  school  districts.  Any 
such  aid  shall  be  in  lieu  of  reinfcurserient  to  each  local  school  district. 
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S£«.  HARRI50M  WltUAM^ Governor 


WtU.IAM  T.  Cam  ILL 


Septenber  27,  1972 


D«sr  Fstat 

Thank  you  for  your  Ueecr  of  August  23,  1972,  on  thm 
•ubjact  of  8-3614* 

thmrm  im  no  doubc  that  laflilatlon  Is  nscasfaty  to 
provlda  expandad  Fadaral  assistauca  to  atatas  for  tha  aducatlon 
of  handlcappad  cblldran*    As  you  aay  know  Ntv  Jarsay  is  prasantly 
axpandint  appToxlaatsly  $B4  nilllon  on  such  sducatlonal  prograas. 
Whlla  V  fael  that  a  good  affort  Is  balng  made  on  babalf  of  handi- 
capped children  in  tha  educational  field  In  New  Jersey  at  this 
tiiM,  it  la  also  obvious  that  Federal  aid  vlll  enable  us  to  laprova 
prograa  planning  and  actually  Increase  the  educational  expoeure  of 
hendlcapped  children*    (Xir  best  estloates  Indicate  that  e  vary 
large  percentage  of  Nev  Jersey  handicapped  children  are  praeect?v 
being  served  by  our  axis  ting  prograa*    Frograns,  such  as  the  one 
envisioned  by  your  legialatlon,  would  enable  us  to  loprove  our 
position  and  hopefully  provide  us  with  necessary  funds  to  iitprove 
out" reach  prograas  in  order  to  identify  and  provide- service e  for 
all  handicapped  children  within  the  State. 

Ihe  provisions  which  pertain  to  detaminatlon  of  unlfom 
criteria  for  the  idsntlflcatlon  of  handlcappad  children  to  be 
served  are  of  the  utaost  inportance  and  X  was  delighted  that  tha 
bill  addressed  itaelf  to  these  probleaa. 

X  think  you  night  consider  the  possibility  of  providing. 
In  your  legislation,  for  adainlstratlve  funds  to  the  various  oicata 
dapartnanta  of  education  to  enable  then  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  evaluation  req^ilreacnta  and  the  oversight  of  program  adminis- 
tration generally.    Oversight  and  evaluation  are  not  flap  la 
probleas;  without  adequate  fiscal  support  for  these  elcaente  of 
the  program  the  success  of  the  undertaking  will  be  endangered* 


(more) 
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Stnator  Vllll«tf 
8«ptiHb«r  27,  1972 


X  a  MM  that  thl«  viU  b«  an  «xp«nalv«  undartaklng 
but  it  vould  appwr  to  t  that  UglaUtloa  of  thla  kind  vould 
bi  «.t  m,rt»«hiU,  raiardleaa  of  tha  Itvl  of  funding. 

Sincaraly  youra» 
GOVUnOR 


Iha  Hooorabla  Harriaoo  A.  WllliaM,  Jr. 
Tha  Unitad  Stataa  Sanau 
352  Saoata  Offica  ftiilding 
Waahlngton,  D.  C  20510 
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StttMMnt  by 
Doiuld  H.  Carroll  Jr. 
Dtpucy  Stcr«ttry  md  CoHUttloner  (or  BmIc  Educaclon 
DepartMnt  of  Educaclon 
CoMBonvealch  of  Pcnnaylvanla 

Before  the 
Subcowltcec  on  the  Handicapped 
of  che 
United  Scacea  Senate 
Coealtcee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


Newark^  N.  J. 

Nr.  Chairaan  and  webera  of  the  comlccee: 

I  am  Donald  H.  Carroll.  Deputy  Sccrefcary  and  Coaaiteeloner 
for  laalc  Education,  Penntylvanla  Dcpartaent  of  Education*  repreaantlng 
Che  Governor  of  che  Coeaonwcalth  of  Fennaylvanla,  che  Booorabla 
Mi  Icon  J«  Shapp  and  che  S^^ratary  nf  Educacinn  of  7anaaylvaaia»  the 
Honorable  John  C.  pic  tenter.    Thank  you  for  the  opporcimlcy  Co  appear 
before  ycu. 

Nr.  Ch^Irmn*  che  le|lalaclon  nov  before  thia  coviccee* 
Senace  Bill  6»  eKtenaioa  ot  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children*a 
Act*  i«  laportant  to  the  CoMonvealth  of  Pennaylvania .    Ihia  leiialation- 
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and  it»  predecessor.  Title  VI  of  Che  Eleaencary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 — have  profound  financial  lapllcatlons  for  the  funding  of 
special  education  prograss  in  general  <a  possible  9  allllon  dollara) 
for  Pennsylvania.    Even  aore,  the  bill  represents  renewed  Fadersl 
coMltaent  to  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the  handicapped  chlld-r- 
a  priority  of  the  Coaaonvealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  will  not  at  this  tlwe  recount  for  you  the  nuaerous 
projects  we  have  established  to  provide  educational  prograaa  for 
children  previously  receiving  only  csre  and  treataent.    Let  ae  only 
aay  that  our  state  contribution,  which  has  aore  than  tripled  In  the 
last  decade.  Is  now  close  to  100  allllon  dollars,  sod  the  local  effort 
approaches  50  alllion  dollars^ 

The  one  prograa  t  do  wish  to  discuss  In  soae  detail — snd 
the  one  which  I  believe  aay  be  of  greatest  interest  to  you  in  your 
deliberations— Is  the  consent  agreeaent  between  the  Cosaonweslth  of 
Pennaylvsnla  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
coMonly  known  ss  the  PARC  decision.    I  should  point  out  at  the 
beginning  that  this  declalon  dealt  with  only  one  type  of  handicap: 
aentsi  retsrdstion.    The  legislation  before  you  is  far  broader  in 
scope.    In  all  other  respects ,  however,  the  PARC  decision  is  laaediately 
pertinent  to  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  Coaaonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania-^  consistently  supported  the  sssentlsls  of  the  PARC  case  and 
entered  voluntarily  into  aost  of  the  eleaents  contsined  in  the  final 
consent  agrceaent. 

On  May  S,  1972.,  the  District  Court  for  Esstem  Pennsylvania 
Issued  the  final  declalon  relating  to  the  caae  of  Pennaylvania  Association 
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for  Recarded  Children  veraua  the  CoHMnwealth  of  Pennsylvani«.  The 
court  found  chat  intarpretations  and  applications  o£  aactlona  of  the 
Pennaylvsnla  Public  School  Code  of  1949  effectively  denlad  handicapped 
children  equal  mcctaU  to  public  education  and  training  prograar.  More 
apacifically»  certain  praeticaa  In  tha  «d«iaaion  and/or  retention  of 
atudenta  have  the  raaulc  of  circludini  mncally  retarded  children  £ro« 
the  Coanonvealch'a  raaponaibillty  to  provide  a  free  public  education 
for  «ilX  cltlxena. 

Let  iM  indicate  for  you  aoac  of  the  conditlona  that  deny 
equal  acceaa: 

(a)  the  uaa  of  aantal  age  ua  a  baala  for  the  acceptance 
or  retention  of  beglnnera 

(b)  the  denial  of  tuition  and/or  tuition  «nd  3alntenance 
to  Mentally  retarded  children  on  the  aaae  teras  as 
exceptional  children 

(c)  the  denial  of  ioa true t Ion  in  the  hoae  to  iMntally 
retaroed  children  with  no  accoapanylng  phyalcal 
handicap  or  becauae  the  retardation  vaa  not  ahort- 
tera 

(d)  denial  of  due  proceaa  in  the  piaceaent  of  pupila  «a 
•antally  retarded 

Theae  are,  I  believe i  the  typea  of  excluaion  which  It  la  the  Intereac 
of  thla  aubcoaaittae  toellainate. 

In  die  PAKC  caaei  the  court  found 

— "That  all  aentally  retarded  peraona  are  capable  of 
benefiting  froa  a  prograa  of  education  and  training." 
(para.  4,  Aatnded  Cooaent  Agreewnt) 
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•nd  th«t 

**"It  is  the  CtiniUMWlth'a  obllftaclon  to  place 
each  aantally  retarded  child  in  «  fraa  pttbllc 
protraa  cf  aducatilOQ  Aod  tralolog  approprlata 
to  tiM  child 'a  eap«icit:r  within  thm  cotttaxt  of 
of  th«  8*i**ral  cducaciotial  policy  that*  Bmcm% 
tb«  aiC«rMti'vc  protrsaa  of  aducatioo  apd  trainlnk 
rftquir#d  by  atatuC*  Co  be  availabia*  placeaant  in 
a  r«tul«r  public  setuM»l  elM»  is  pxafarabla  Co 
placoaaot  la  a  »p«cl«l  public  achool  claas  and 
plae«*taC  in  a  •p«ciftl  public  achool  clMa  ia 
prafaTabla  to  pl«c««at  la  any  othar  typ«  of 
protrw  of  aducation  and  trainiot."    (para.  7« 
Aacndad  Consant  Atrmaiit) 
Fannaylvania  undaTCook  to  Idaatify    /ad  provide  aultabla 
educatiooal  prograaM  for  all  MAtally  ratardad  children  batnean  the 
agaa  of  6  and  21^aad  jroungcr,  ifhera  the  Cfi— nwnalth  provldaa  a 
procraa  for  children  at  an  eerXiar  aga« 

The  firat  teak  wm  finding  theaa  people.    We  had  at  the 
beginning  very  little  idee  of  bov  aany  pupile  ve  vere  talking  about. 
We  developed  COMPXLEt  ^h*  CoMaonveelth  Plan  for  Identif icetioo,  Locetion 
end  Evaluation  of  Hantally  tetarded  Children.    Celllnf  for  e  coordinated 
effort  by  the  Sncreteriee  of  Educ^ftoc        Uelfere  end  all  of  their 
instruaentelitina— (in  the  cnne  of  Iducatioa,  theae  include  achool 
dlacricta  eod  Intenediete  unite),  the  plan  uaed  euch  extenalve 
techniques  ees 

— »  aearch  of  recorde  of  the  local  achool  dietricte, 
intenediete  unlca,  Couoty  KH/MH  unite.  State 
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Schools  ■nd  Hoapittlt  (Including  waiting  lliti) 

and  interlw  fvit  facllltlai 
''•publlcitloQ  of  the  icirch  In  the  verloue  wdle 
-•^eelectlve  house  to  house  csnvssslng 
— a  24-hour  toll  free  telephone  service  to  receive 

reports 
— local  task  forces 

—  two  Federal  Court- Appointed  Masters  to  oversee  the 
sfforts 

In  addition*  ths  plan  cslls  for  sc?osnlng  and  in-dspth 
individual  cvsluation  including: 

1.  Motor  developacnt 

2.  Psrcsptual-aotor  davclopacnt 

3.  Concep^'i^l  developaent 

4.  CowMjnicstion  skills  development 

5.  Cognitive  devclopacnt 

6.  Intellectual  dsvelopatnt  and  functioning 

7.  Self-csre 

8.  Self-help 

9.  Soclsl  Intcrsct^'jti 
10.  Indrpcndsnce 

In  sttschcd  Appendices  I  have  included  copies  of  the  procedursl  flov 
chart  (Appendix  AX  the  evsluation  for*  (Appendix  6>  snd  the  laferrel 
Pleceaent  Maeter  form  (Appendix*  C>,    The  eveluation  which  I  heve 
deecribed  auet  be  done  by  a  certified  echool  peychologiet.    I  will 
return  leter  to  the  coet  fectora  implicit  in  the  neceeeerily  extensive 
use  of  profeaeional  pereonnel. 
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We  have  ao  faT  either  located  or  re-evaluated  6»B84  chll<tren. 
We  have  put  together  what  la  probably  the  thost  coBplete  Identification 
systen  and  current  census  of  school-aged  aentally  retarded  children  In 
the  vorld. 

Our  second  task  has  been  to  Ivpleaent  appropriate  prograns 
of  education  and  training  for  these  students.    This  we  have  begun 
through  COKPET,  the  CoHunwetlth  Flan  for  Education  and  Training  of 
Hentally  Retarded  Children.    The  plan  Is  made  up  of  ,?0  learning  aodules 
specified  In  teras  of  growth  and  development  according  to  behavioral 
characterlstlca.    The  aelectlon  and  uoe  of  aodules  Is  coordinated  with 
the  evaluation  phaae  of  COHPILE,  permitting  a  high  degree  of  peraonoll- 
cation  of  the  progrAB.    Furthermore,  CmPET  ia  designed  In  such  a  vay 
as  to  encourage  and  allov  teachers  to  construct  additional  modules  which 
are  evaluated  by  the  Right  to  Education  Office  for  effectiveness, 
approprlateneas,  and  poaalble  Inclualon  in  later  edltlona  of  the 
COKPET  manual.    As  Secretary  of  Education  John  C.  I'lttenger  points 
out,  "COMPET  la  meant  to  be  a  working,  changing  document.    It  la  only 
Che  first  ^haSte  9C  Fennsy I vaniu'a  program.  .  ." 

The  Right  to  Education  Office  was  established  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  enaurlng  compliance  by  the  appointment  of  a 
director,  and  aupportlve  staff  including  four  regional  coordinators  to 
provide  rapid  answers  to  questions  arising  in  the  field.    The  work  of 
the  Right  to  Education  Office  also  ineludea  continuing  to  develop  and 
improve  documents  such  a  a  COMPET,  evaluation  forma  and  the  Referral 
Placement  Master  form,  assisting  the  formation  and  functioning  of  local 
task  forcea,  providing  a  bridge  between  the  State  Departmenta  of 
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Education  and  Welfare  for  a  co-ningllng  of  resource  a,  and  extensive 
In^aervlclng  of  locil  educational  agency  personnel  (ceechers,  adiolnlscrecora, 
principals,  and  supervlsort) .    In  thla  laat,  we  have  recelvnd  invaluable 
asalatance  from  the  USOE  Bureau  of  the  Bducttlonelly  Handicapped, 
Including  leadership  training  institute  grants.    The  Right  to  Education 
Office  la  staffed  by  Departacnt  of  Education  and  Department  of  Welfare 
personnel,  funded  with  state  aoney,  end  other  atsff  employed  with 
Tederal  funda.    Without  the  rettly  evallabllity  of  Federal  funds,  the 
formation  of  thle  office  vould  have  bean  oubotontl^lly  delayed. 

Aa  enother  acana  of  aonltorlng  covpllance  to  the  Federal 
court  order,  a  etiate  task  force  waa  cstebllehed,  conaleting  of  a 
rcpreaantatlve  fro«  the  Departaant  of  Education,  the  Departaent  of 
Welfare,  the  Office  of  Aclainle  tret  Ion  in  tha  Governor's  Office,  and 
the  conauaer.    Tha  purpose  of  thle  teak  force  vas  to  asaure  the 
availability  of  the  full  reaourcea  of  the  atete  and  to  enaure  the 
co^liance  of  their  verloue  inatruasntalltlee. 

Let  ae  refer  to  one  additional  eepcct  of  the  PARC  decialon 
which  has  special  relevence  for  the  legislation  before  thle  eubcoaaittee: 
the  "due  proceaa"  procedure. 

The  CoaaonweAlth  ie  enjoined: 
"(1)  to  provide  notice  and  the  opportunity  for 
s  hesring  prior  to  a  chsnge  in  educational 
atetua  of  eny  child  who  la  aentelly  retarded 
or  thought  to  be  mntally  reterded; 
Cj)  to  re-evaluate  the  edccational  asei^aent  of 
every  aentally  reterded  child  not  Icaa  than 
every  two  yaare,  or  annually  upon  the  parente' 
request,  and  upon  euch  re-evaluation,  to 
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provide  notice  and  tha  opportunity  for  a 
hearing."    ^Order  and  Injunction) 
In  the  caae  of  a  parentleaa  child,  the  director  of  the  Inatltutlon 
■ay  act  aa  guardian  and  Invoke  due  proceaa.    The  procedurea  for  such 
hearings  «eet  the  provlslona  of  Senate  Bill  6. 

We  endorse  "right  to  education"  leglalatlon.    I  night 
point  out  to  you  that  Pennaylvanla  haa  gone  bayond  the  atrlct 
requireaents  of  the  CoMonwealth  Conaent  Agreement.    Beginning  with 
the  current  school  year,  the  Secretary  of  Education  haa  aaausfd 
rcaponaibility  for  education  to  Mntally  retarded  children  in  coMunity 
type  piTograaa  including,  but  not  Halted  to,  growth  and  development 
cantata,  private  llcenaed  facllltlea,  prograas  operated  by  the 
Dapartttent  of  Welfare,  and  interia  facllltlea.    Again,  ve  are  eager 
to  aova  as  quickly  aa  poaalble  to  a  ::cro-rcJcct  statua.    We  will  reach 
thla  by  Saptaabar,  1973. 

We  have  depended  on  funds  available  through  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  Parta  B,  C  and  D  (P.L.  91-230),  EleMntary  and 
Secondary  Act,  Title  III,  and  Title  I  (P.L.  89-313)  to  finance  certain 
aspects  of  thla  prograa.  The  Rilht  to  Education  prograa  haa  ao  fsr 
Incrcaaed  apeclal  education  inatrui'.t local  expenaea  for  Pennaylvanla 
by  appvoxiaately  18  allllon  dollar/a. 

This  docs  not  include  Increaaad  coata  for  tranaportatlon. 

The  klnda  of  coata  which  thla  figure  doaa  include  are 
thoae  Incurred  through  axpac^ad  prograaa  auch  aa: 

paychologiata  to  avaLuata  the  children 
—  other  aiparta  on  evaluation  t<taaa 
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•-■ddltloiul  taachara  and  •up«nrlao» 

-■ddltlofuil  uiiua 

•  additional  cl«ja  ap«ca  (rant) 

"additional  Mtarlala  and  aqulpMOt 

^locraasad  coata  (cither  dlract  or  Indirect)  for 

lo-acrvlclnt 
-tha  coata  of  tha  Right  to  Education  Of  flea 
-coata  of  Individual  par  ant  confarancas  for  avary  changa 

educational  aaalgnamt' 

The  citiiena  of  FannsylYeDla  huym  taken  on  tha  cost  of 
theee  expanded  progreaa.    The  leglelature  paaaed  and  the  Governor 
epp roved  funding  proceduree  to  aaka  current  pafatnte  to  dletrlcte. 
Thle  wee  done  through  the  ua«  of  Federel  fuade  end  through  the  re- 
direction of  etete  funde  In  the  aaount  of  41  ailllon  dollare. 

Ue  era  ecutely  evere  of  the  flnanclel  burden  of  auch 
prograae,  end  of  the  need  for  co«lttcd  end  continuing  flnanclel 
eupport  fron  the  Federel  tovemaent. 
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I.  Introduction 

Th«  following  inforaatlon  Is  provided  to  help  clarify  the  require- 
isentc*  iaplications  ard  procedures  to  be  followed  In  iopla»entetion  of 
tha  Right  to  Education  Consent  Agreesent  for  toantally  retarded  children. 
The  Right  to  Etlucutlon  Plan  for  fulfilling  the  consent  agreenent  will  be 
divided  into  two  phases: 

Phase  1  -  COMPILE  -  Cowponweal th  ^lan  to  Identify,  j^cate  and 
EyaluLte  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
(Coapletion  date:    June  30*  1972) 

Phase  II  -  COM?ET  -  Connonwea!th  ^an  £:o  Educate  and  Train 
Mentally  Retarded  Children^ 

The  coordination  required  for  such  an  extensive  plan  ia  cowplex 
and  difficult,    dy  necessity  therefore,  the  introduction  of  the  COMPILE 
and  COHPET  aaterlals  will  be  sinpie  and  process-oriented.    Those  to  be 
directly  involved  in  the  daily  iaplenentstion  of  the  plan  will  receive 
extenslvs  in-sorvice  training  through  workshope  given  by  the  29 
intemediate  unite. 

It  is  requested  that  each  of  these  direct  porticipsnte  (per  the 
Guidelines  attached)  address  their  questions  end  inquiries  to  the  leaders 
of  the  lU  in-service  workshops.    This  will  pemit  a  mof  thorough 
introduction  of  the  attached  oaterials  at  today's  aeeting. 

The  plan  ia  far-reaching  and  presents  the  special  educator  in 
Pennsylvania  with  new  responsibilities  a:.d  chellen^je.    The  historic 
court  case  has  resulted  in  e  specific  agreenent  which  the  Coeoomreslth 
mist  fulfill  innediately.  However,  the  long  renge  aapecta  of  the  egrae- 
■ent  are  leas  precise.    It  is*  therefore »  the  detanitned  intent  of  the 
Oep«rt«ente  of  Educetion  end  Riblic  Velfere  thet  the  iHMdiet'j  benefite 
of  fulfilling  the  agreenent  will  provide  the  basie  for  e  permenent^ 
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co»pr«hanslva  procasa  for  providing  aducatlon  and  training  for 
•antftlly  rattfdad  chlldran* 

Ihuai  tha  plan  «ddraaa*d  by  thaaa  and  aubaaquant  aatarlala^ 
rapraaantt  an  iaportanr.  point  of  claparcura*-ona  which  viU  datamlne 
tha  «uccaas  of  futura  atrldaa  Co  laprova  tha  apaclal  •ducatlon  procaM 
in  Pannsylvanla- 

Your  cloaa  rtvlav  and  patronaga  of  thasa  Mtariala  ia  raquaatad. 

Background 

On  January  7,  1971,  •  ault  vaa  fll*d  in  fadar^l  OlatclcC  Court, 
niiladflphia.  Pa.,  against  tha  Coanonvaal th  of  PannayLvanLa  on  bahalf  of 
tha  Pannaylvania  Aaaociatlon  for  Ratardad  Childran  and  12  Mntally  ratardad 
childraji.    Tha  thra*  uin  points  in  tha  caaa  ara  as  follcvs:    (1)  tha 
CoaMonvaalth  haa  axcludad*  axcuaad  and  poatponad  anroLlaarii:  of  Mntally 
ratJtrded  childrani  (2)  the  opportunity  for  due  process  vs&  not  sffordod 
to  these  exttluded  and  postponed  laenCally  retarded  children  before  any 
change  Mas  soda  In  their  educeClonal  statue  and  every  tvo  yesTe  In  the 
couree  of  their  education  and  <3)  there  are  aentally  retarded  children  in 
the  CoMonwealth  vho  ara  not  receiving  a  free  public  progrsB  of  education 
and  training. 

On  October  7,  1971,  the  Cowonveelth  entered  into  a  consent  agree> 
■ant  vith  the  Btnnsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Chlldi*en.    In  the 
agreevent,  the  Coveonweelth  consented  to  the  following  actions:    (i)  to 
cesce  and  deeist  froa  applying  thoea  eectlons  of  the  school  code 
which  are  exclusionary  in  nature,  (2)  Co  offer  e  due  proceee  hearing  to 
the  parente  of  every  aantally  retarded  child  before  eny  chenge  la  asda 
in  hie  educational  scetue  and  (3)  to  provide  e  free  public  progrsa>  of 
educe tlon  end  training  to  ell  Choee  aantelly  retardad  pereona  «ho  heva 
not  racelved  such  servicee  in  the  paet*    The  Separtvente  of  Education 
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and  Public  Welfare  luv«  been  assigned  joint  responsibility  to  co«ply 

with  stipulations  that  require  arulti  agency  and  broad  private  aector 
Involveiient . 

A.    Phase  I  -  OOKPILfi 


The  OOMjPILE  is  the  first  phase  in  providing  every 
aentally  retarded  child  with  a  free  public  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training.    i*he  objectives  of  this  phase  are; 

(1)  to  identify  and  locate  every  child  in  the  CoMK)nire»lth 
who  is  under  21  years  of  age,  thought  to  be  Mentally  retarded 
and  not  enrolled  in  a  prograa  of  education  and  training  and 

(2)  to  ascertain  every  mentally  retarded  child*B  level  of 
functioning  in  all  areas  of  development. 

The  Mjor  conponents  of  COMPILE  are:    (Da  Massive  two- 
Month  statewide  nedia  campaign.    This  caMpaifta  will  include 
activities  such  as  TV  and  radio  addresses  by  the  Governor  and 
the  eaploynent  of  a  single  telephone  number,  in  aervice  24-houea, 
toll  free,  for  reporting  children  who  are  not  in  a  program  of 
education  and  training,  (2)  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  recorda 
and  files  of  all  public  and  private  agencies  and  facilitica 
whfch  provide  services  to  children,  and  (3)  a  preliminary 
screening  of  all  identified  and  located  children  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  for  an  in-depth  evaluation!  and  (4)  a  com- 
prehensive, in-depth  muliidisciplinary  evaluation  of  each  child's 
level  of  functioning  in  areas  of  Motor,  perceptual  motot, 
coMUnication  skills,  conceptual,  cognitive  and  intellectuil 
development  as  well  as  self -care,  aelf-help*  aocial  Interaction 
and  independence. 
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Th«  plan  Is  datlgn*d  in  kaaping  vith  th^  findings  of  th« 
courc  ordar:    "chic  ali  nanciUy  racardad  parsona  ara  capabia 
of  banafiting  iron  a  progras  of  aducacion  and  training—**  «nd 
Chac  "ic  ia  cha  Cowonvaalch'a  obligation  Co  placa  aach  sancally 
ratardad  child  in  a  fraa  pubiic  prograa  of  eduoacion  and  training 
appropriate  to  tha  chiid's  capacity." 

At  tha  concluaion  of  Phase  I,  by  Juna  30,  1972,  wa  will 
hava  idantifiad,  located  and  evaiuatod  every  aantclly  retarded 
chiid  under  tha  age  of  2i  who  ia  not  enrolled  In  e  progran  of 
educetion  and  treining.    The  reauita  of  the  evaluation  wiii  be 
uaed  in  detemining  an  eppropriete  child  placeaent  and  e  continuing 
dlagnoatlc  prescriptive  end  paycho-aducational  plan  to  aiaet  the 
needs  of  the  child •    This  plan  will  be  developed  in  Fheee  XXi 
COMPET. 

fliese  II  -  OOMPCT 

CQHPET  will  provide  stenderds  end  procedures  for  providing 
education  and  tre'.ning  to  pantelly  rcterded  childraxi.  TliaC 
education  end  treining  wlli  be  consiatant  vlth  tha  children's 
needs  ea  identified  by  an  in-depth  eveluetion  of  each  child. 
(Tha  standerde  wiil  apecify  the  recruiting,  hiring  and  treining 
procedurea  necesaary  for  supplanenting  progrsu  steff  to  neet  the 
identified  needs  of  the  child  and  to  deliver  e  proper  educetion 
upon  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1972.)    The  etAndsrds 
win  include  tescher-pupii  retios,  hours  of  instruction,  curriculum, 
fecilitias,  teecher  quel  if  Icetions  end  infomstion  sources  for 
tsschersi 

Following  is  s  procedurel  description  of  the  CQHPILE/CXIHPET 
process  to  be  iaplesentad.    Thia  procaea  ia  elao  &'«arisad  in 
Part  IV  by  a  proceaa  diagraa. 
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nr.  Guld«lln«t  for  CnpleMnCaClon  of  ehe  COHPTLC/CONFET  Procaia 

faic  *     Raiopnalblllcv  Procesa  Taak  Deicrlpcloa  

*).0        tX,  DPW  To  etcabllah  a  acaCe  Caak  force  c<}nB\aclng  ot  the  atftte  daparc* 

•enta  of  Cdueadon  and  Public  Uolfarer  ocher  aCaCe  depa^Cosncs 
and  groupJr  and  reprcaenCaCivaa  of  ch«  ConauDar/Cltltent 

groupa. 

*2.0        ScaC«  Taak  Forc«  To  provide  i-nfiornaCi on,  uke  contacca  and  dallnaaca  Cuncciona 

neeeaaary  for  che  Lnple»entaC\on  ot  COMPILE  and  CDHPCT,  Includ* 
Ing  ConauAdr/CI Clsen  group  cooperation  and  Input. 

*3.0        Covamor  Announce  th«  signing  In  federal  courc  of  ch«  cona«nc  ^rtd  due 

procesa  agr«eDents  concerning  the  right  to  education  for  all 
aentally  retarded  children  and  the  nll«aConaa  Cd«tCi)  tor 
Inplaawntlng  the  agreaownta. 

*4.0        PDB«  Scata  Talk  Aaaura  oo^llanoa  with  asraasMnta  by  all  ralitid  aitnolia. 

Force 

*5.0        FOC  Initiate  and  sustain  (for  a  twaonth  period  upon  cooipletlon  of 

Cask  3)  a  Cltlsens  Alert/Appeal  to  Help  Find  a  Child  programs. 
Thla  vill  Include  printed  flyers  Co  be  distributed  In  liquor 
stor«s,  snd  to  be  sent  to  individusl  Local  Education  Agencies 
(LEA)  to  be  carried  hoae  by  children. 

*6.0        PDC,  OPU  Inl  elate  snnouncepenta  to  the  media  regarding  the  right  to 

education  and  specifically  dearrlbe  the  referral  procedures 
(telephone  *  local  and  2U  hour  service)  to  be  uaed* 

*7.0        PDC  Inl elate  uae  of  the  2^  hour  telephone  referral  aervlce. 

*S.O        POC  Forward  celephoAe  referral  forisi  (local)  Co  i£A  adainiatratora 

and  Intermdlate  Unit  directors  via  a  School  Adalni«Crator*a 
KeBX>randum  and  Instruct  each  LEA  and  lU  to  eitablleh  appro* 
prLaCe  recording  procedurea  with  Staff  rsiponalbla  for  uia  of 
Che  foru. 

*9.0        pDE  Invite  all  concerned  departmental  agenciea,  personnel  and  Che 

General  public  Co  aCCend  a  ineecing  In  Che  forum  to  provide  an 
overview  on  Phaae  I  (COMPILE)  and  Phaae  II  (COHPET)  of  tt'te 
plant  and  to  dlscuaa  Ipplestentatlon  alleatonea  and  Clnallne. 

*10.0      PD£  Conduct  BeeClng  to  dlaaemlnate  COMPILE/COMPET  Introductory 

Packec  and  Co  provide  participants  wlch  an  overview  on  the 
lapllcaclofis  and  requlrestcnta  of  the  conaant  and  due  procaaa 
agreeaenta. 

*U.O      PDC  Provide  lU  dlreccora  of  apeclal  educaclon  wlch  cralnlng  on  uae 

guidellnea  Co  InaCrucc  117,  ItA,  HH/HR  and  other  personnel  on 
Mse  of  Che  evaluaclon  fora,  lU  Ref feral/Placaiaenc  MaaCar,  and 
CO  dlacuas  general  aapecCa  of  iMplesMnCaClon  Phaaca  I  and  II  of 
Che  plan. 

*  •  occurim  one  else  only  (noc  contlnuoua) 
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Task  9     R««pon<ibi lity 


Proca»  T»k  De«cription 


12.0  LEA 

13.0       LEA,  lU,  PDE 

14.0  lU 


*15.(.  LEA 

Adalnlatrator 


Rocord  approprlattt  InforMtion  on  tha  tcUphma  rttt«rr«l  ton 

(TAF)  for  «ach  child  referred  becvtsn  the  sgos  of  4  «nd  21. 

I 

Forward  all  Cslephone  refarral  forM  Co  th«  appropriate  lU  on 
a  weekly  baala.  Keep  one  copy  for  a  conflraaclon  file  and  re- 
cord on  this  copy  the  date  the  TRF  waa  aent  to  tha  lU. 

Provide  In-aervlco  tralnLng  to  appropriate  lU,  LEA,  MH/MR  and 
other  personnel  directly  Involved  \n  the  COHPILE  proceaa  re> 
gardlng  use  of  the  Evaluation  Form  and  the  lU  Referral  Place- 
■ent  Haacar  (RPH) . 

Submit  to  the  lU  executive  director  coplea  of  the  cenaus  fore 
about  all  children  Identified  under  the  annual  achool  censua 
(Section  13^1  of  the  School  Coda)  who  are  not  enrolled  In 
achool,  0ERS>U3  (11/70). 


IS.l       lU  Executive 
Director 


*16.0  l-EA 

Adainlatrator 


*17.0       LTP,  LEA,  and  lU 
Adalnlatratore 


*18.0       LT7,  LEA  and  lU 
Adwlnlatratora 


19.0  lU 


20.0  lU 


(1)  Include  all  children  ages  U  to  18. 

(2)  Include  all  children  agea  19  to  21,  including 
high  achool  graduatea. 

(3)  Include  all  children  leas  than  4  yeara  old  thought 
to  be  nentally  retarded  where  programs  are  operated 
for  theae  age  groups  by  school  districts. 

Establish  and  set  up  s  local  task  force  conalating  of  the  lU 
executive  director,  the  reapective  achool  adainlatrator,  (LEA 
adainlatrator),  the  local  (county)  HH/MR  adainlatrator  arid  a 
conaumek,  citisen  repreasntatlve  including  the  local  Aaao^latlon 
for  Retarded  Children. 

Prepare  a  letter  to  be  carried  to  each  hoen  by  all  attending 
achool  pupUa  which  atatea  the  deaira  of  ths  achool  dlatrlct  to 
locate  all  children,  except  high  achool  graduotea,  between  the 
agea  of  U  to  21  not  in  achool. 

Heat  with  the  aesibera  of  repreaHntative  comaunlty  groups  (civic 
organisationa,  agenciea  4:nd  nedia)  for  purpoaaa  of  outlining 
the  raaaona  for  identifying  and  locating  ail  children  not  In 
achool  and  soliciting  their  cooperstion. 

Request  sssi stance  of  all  rspresentstivc  groups  In  the  cptmin- 
ities  for  surveying  the  coimunlty  to  idsntify  childrsn  t^*twesn 
the  ages  of  4  to  21  not  in  school 

Trsnsfer  dsts  from  esch  TRF  onto  the  RPM.    This  data  ahould 
permit  completion  of  Part  I  of  the  RPM.    Secure  sny  sdditionsl  ; 
information  per  child  neceaaary  to  complete  Part  I.  j 

Record  the  respective  lU  number  and  child 'a  nuaber  (aerially  j 
per  receipt)  on  the  TRF  and  Cil«  the  TRF  sccordlng  to  sourcs  j 
(PDE,  lU  number  of  LEA  number)  in  s  fil«  marked  "TRF  -  Recorded; 
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Talk  »   R»»pon>ibiIlty  Proc»»»  T»»k  D»»crlDtion 


*21.0      PDE  Forward  nacasaary  a«ts  of  the  RPH  to  LEA' a,  lU'a,  DPV,  County  • 

HH/HR,  State  Schoola  and  Hospltala,  Intarla  Cara  FaclUtlaa, 
Public  Uceniad  facilities  and  Growth  and  Devalopatnt  Cantara 
for  uae  in  aaarching  records  to  Identify  children  MR  or  thought 
to  be  MR  and  who  are  not  presently  In  a  prograa  of  education 
and  training. 


*22.0      LCA,  lU,  HH/HR, 

St«te  Schoola  and 
Hoiipltala,  C  and  D 
Cencara,  Private  . 
Agtnciea 


*23.0       lU'a  #2,  16,  23 


*24.0  LEA 

Adainlatrator 


23.0       lU  Director  of 

Spcciel  Educeti<m 


26.0       lU  peychologlet 


Conduct  a  seerch  of  bH  progrea  recorde  for  ell  children  with 
blrthdatee  froA  1931  forward  for  the  purpoiee  of  identifying 
ell  children  aentelly  reterded  or  thought  to  be  aentallv  fe-  ' 
tarded  who  currently  are  not  enrolled  In  a  prograa  of  educetlon 
end  training.    For  theae  children  who  ere  not  enrolled.  co»- 
plete  Pert  I  of  the  RPH.    Seerch  ell  evelleble  recorde.  Upon 
coapletlon  of  Pert  I  forwerd  It  to  the  epproprlete  lU. 

Conduce  selecclvo  'houee  to  houee*  cenveeelng  eo  Idenelfy  and 
locete  cnildren  unlng  the  1969  Exceptlonellty  Ceneue  Fora* 
Trenefer  Ccnsue  Fora  detr>  to  the  RPH. 

Oeteralne  eccording  to  current  echool  recorde  the  nuaber  of 
pereons  who  ere  wntally  retarded  under  21  and  not  enrolled  In 
e  progrea  of  educetlon  and  training.    Forverd  the  ebove 
inforaation  to  the  epproprlete  ID  Directore  of  Speclel  Educe- 
tlon by  May  26,  1972. 

Aecerteln  the  nunber  of  peraone  who  ere  found  to  be  aentelly 
reterded  es  e  reeult  of  laploaentlng  COMPILE  end  record  on  the 
RiTl  ee  of  60  days  after  laplenantaClon.  If  the  totel  fo^nd  to 
be  aentelly  reterded  ee  reported  on  the  RPH  excesde  the  nuaber 
reported  by  the  LCA  to  the  ID  director  of  epeclel  education  by 
aore  than  30  percont  there  li  need  for  e  door  to  6oor  ceaeue. 

Review  eech  RPM  end  deteralne  according  to  date  under  Part  I, 
which  children  ehould  be  ecroened  before  receiving  In-depth 
eveluetlone.    For  thoee  children,  who  per  coaplete  Pert  I  dete, 
ere  in  echool  or  definitely  not  reterded,  screening  will  noC  be 
necesssry  end  chla  wet  be  eo  Indlceted  under  Pert  II  for  Cheee 
children. 


27.0       lU  peychologlet 


28.0       lU  peychologlet 


If  Pert  I  RPM  dete  u  coaplete  for  e  given  child,  end  the  child 
eppeere  eccording  to  the  dete  to  bo  unqueetlonably  In  need  of 
en  In-depth  eveluation,  thle  ehould  be  eo  Indlceted  on  the  RPH 
under  Pert  II.    skip  teitce  28,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34. 

If  Pert  I  RPM  data  two  or  aore  yeare  old,  Incocplete  or  the 
aentel  reterdetlon  etetue  of  the  child  le  queetl oneble,  e  hove 
vlelt  or  perentel  (guerdien)  contecy  ehould  be  aade  and  eo  In- 
dlceted on  the  RPM  Pert  II.  Thle  contect  will  conetltute  the 
ecreenlng  proceee  and  le  neceeeery  before  the  child  aay  be  re- 
coaaended  for  en  In-depth  evelueclon. 
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TasX  Responsibility 


Process  Task  Description 


29«0      (U  diraccor  oC 

•pacial  aducadon 


30.0  lU  direccor  of 

Ap«clal  aducation 

)1.0  XU  paychologiac 

12.0  ZU  paycholeglac 

33.0  LEA  adainiflCraCor 

3^«0  lU  psychologlsc 

3S.0  lU  paychologlac 

36.0  lU  payohologlaC 

37*0  lU  paychologiat 


Review  Che  COMPILE  prucodurcs  and  &qc  up  a  chare  uhereln  each 
of  Che  lea's  arc  liscrd  according  Co  cheir  screening  and  evalu- 
ation capablUclos  (whcth<»r  or  noC  they  have  homevlaic  or  p»y- 
choloRlcal  scaff  rifspoccively) . 

Verify  which  LEA  (by  school  dificricc  code)  la  Co  do  Che 
necessary  scroenlnft  (per  2ti.O).    This  should  agroe  wlch  Ch»  L£a 
code  nunber  shown  un  Pare  1,  of  Che  RpM  for  Che  child. 

R«fer  Co  Che  charc  doscrlbed  above  (29. C>  Co  decertnlna  1^  Che 
LEA  (lO.Ohas  screenlnK  capablllcy. 

If  Che  LEA  does  have  aCCaonlng  capablllry»  ranove  cha  ac]:a«nlng 
copy  for  cho  child  fro«  Cha  RPM  and  forvard  IC  Co  cho  raspeo- 
dve  LEA  admlniscrACor.    If  Che  LEA  does  noC  have  screening 
capabllicy  p*iT  Cho  11  sc  of  29.0,  ignore  Caak  33.0  and  complaCft 
Che  necessary  child  screening. 

Forward  chc  scroenJn>?  copy  from  32.0  Co  t:he  approprlace  Indivi- 
dual wichin  the  i-EA  for  child  screening.    Insure  coapledon  of 
Che  screen) nK  procuas  oy  th'.s  Individual »  and  return  of  Che 
screening  copy  wlch  chc  necessary  daCa  Co  the  respacdve  lU 
psychologlsc.  f 

Record  che  screcninR  rcsulcs  onCo  Che  RPM,  Pare  II.  Review 
chls  dscs  snd  doCoriiiln«  If  Chc  child  requires  an  In-dopch 
Qvaluaclon  Co  vorUy  hla  acacua  aa  mencally  raCardad*    I^  *n 
In-depch  la  noC  roqulred  becauao  che  child  la  unquaadonably 
noC  oencally  recarded.  ao  Indlcsce  on  Psrc  II  and  consider 
dsCa  recording  for  chsc  child  conpleCs. 

For  chose  children  who  sre  Co  receive  an  In-depCh  evaluation, 
refer  Co  cha  chsrc  from  29.0  Co  deceralne  If  che  respacc.lve 
LEA  AS  fihovn  by  code  under  Pare  II  of  che  RPM  has  che  capa- 
blllcy  (a  psychologlsc)  Co  handle  auch  an  evaluadon.    IC  cho 
LEA  docs  hsve  such  a  capablllcy,  go  Co  Caak  #38. 

When  Che  LEA  does  noC  have  avaluaClon  japablllcy,  che  In-dopch 
will  have  Co  bo  done  by  che  lU  psychologlaC ,    Such  evaluation 
will  be  on  a  priority  basia  according  Co  che  dsca  under  ^'arc  I 
of  Cha  RPM  for  each  ohlld. 

CteCerolne  chronologlCiV  prlorlcy  by  referral  dace,  and  Chen 
cake  each  child's  prloricy  number  and  divide  ic  by  che  number 
of  lU  paychologlsca  available  for  child  evaluadon.    For  ex- 
anpla,  if  cha  child  La  IbCh  In  line  for  avslusdon  according  Co 
hia  referral  dscc  and  cwo  psychologl scs  srs  available,  ic  will 
be  8  evaluadon  days  before  che  child  la  •aan.    If  Chla  nuaber 
of  evaluadon  daya  causes  che  dsce  for  che  child's  evaluadott 
Co  go  beyond  June  30.  concacc  cha  PDE  Co  Indlcace  axceaalve 
backlog  and  aecurc  the  aorvlcee  of  oucalda  agenda*  ta  halp 
ttxpedlca  evaluation.    Co  Co  caak  #Al . 
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Taak  #     Reijontlbl  Uty 


Process  T««k  DoicriPCion 


38.0  lU  psychologUc 
29.0      LEA  psychologlic 


40.0       (U  psychologltc 


41.0       lU  or  L£A 

psycho I oglBC  ** 

42.0       lU  or  LEA 

ptychologl  BC 


43.0       lU  or  LEA 

ptychologl sc 

44.0       lU  or  LEA 

Cvaluaclon  T««a 


45.0       lU  or  LEA 

CvsluacloA  Ta«a 


46.0      lU  or  LiSIA 
CvAluaclon 


47.0      IV  or  LEA 

CvaluacioA  T««a 


48.0 


Renove  Che  child's  cvaluaClon  co ty  Cvom  ch«  RPH  and  ••ni  it  Co 
Che  r«Bpttcclv«  LEA  ptychologiSC 

D«ceralno  Che  chronological  prlorlcy  by  referral  dace.    If  Che 
child's  prlorlcy  nuaber  exceeds  che  nuaber  of  ptychologl ac* a 
days  available  for  evaluaClon  before  June  30,  IndlcaCe  Che 
earlieac  evaluaClon  daCe  on  Pare  1 1  oC  Che  avaluadon  copy  and 
return  chla  copy  Co  che  lU  psychologl  ac.    If  chera  It  no(  an 
excessivo  backlog  causing  Che  evaluaclon  Co  go  beyond  June  30, 
accach  che  evaluaClon  copy  Co  «n  EvaluaClon  Fom  and  proceed 
vlch  Che  In-depCh  .{valuacion  procedure*  aCarClng  vlch  Caak  ^1. 

li  Che  LEA  psychologlsc  rcCums  che  evaluaClon  copy  Indlcadng 
lack  of  evaluaClon  capacity  oc  che  local  level,  confuU  vlch 
che  lU  execudve  dlreccor  and  eicher  absorb  cha  avaluadon  aC 
che  lU  level  (per  37.0)  or  negodaCe  vlch  che  LEA  adalnlaCraCor 
regarding  provialon  of  evaluaClon  aervlcea. 

Concacc  Che  fanlly  phyaiclan  or  ocher  phyal clans  Co  pardclpace 
on  che  evaluaClon  cean. 

Concacc  ac  lease  one  ocher  Individual  (school  healch  nurae, 
public  healch  nurse,  guidance  counaelor  or  aoclal  vorker)  for 
parclclpaclon  on  che  evaluaClon  cea«.. 

Decide  vhechex  ic  la  nec^saary  Co  concacc  ochera  (cheraplac, 
Cechnlclan,  or  ochor  proteaalonal )  Cor  Che  evaluaClon. 

Secure  che  neceasary  Infomaclon  on  Che  child  aa  aClpulacad  by 
che  evaluaClon  fora.  Th«  psychologist  vlll  be  raaponalhla  for 
coordlnaclng  vlch  each  neaber  che  Inforaadon  co  be  provldad. 

Based  on  revlev  ot  che  evaluaClon  fora  daca,  decide  If  che 
child  la  nencally  recarded  snd  progr«a  placamnc  Is  raqulred. 

Have  an  educator  who  knova  progra»  concenc  particlpeca  In  cha 
prograa  daalgn  and  plac«aanc  daclalon. 

Foraulaca  prograa  daK!>lgn  aulcad  Co  che  chUd'a  naada. 


lU  or  LEA 
Evaluation  Taai 


DlacuBB  findings,  cooonenta,  and  racossnnd^dons  snd  v^lc^  re- 
coemndaciona  Co  Includa  che  cype  of  prograa  nacaaaary  and  tha 
pupil  akllla  required.    Nocai  If  tha  avaluatlon  caar  la  at  the 
LEA  lavtol,  chay  vlll  apaclfy  In  addlclon  to  the  prograa  Cype, 
che  naae  of  cha  achool  racoaaendad  for  placaaent,  If  auch  a 
achool  prograa  la  available  In  a  achool  through  che  LEA.  If 
auch  a  prograa  ia  not  avallabla  In  cha  LEA,  the  avaluadon 
ceaavlll  refer  chelr  findings  Co  the  lU  for  dacaralnacl on  ot 
Bchflol  placeaent. 

**  Baaed  on  capability  and  capacity,  cha  EvaluaClon  caaka  heraafcar  fall  to  the  LEA  or  cha  lU 

par  40.0  or  37.0 
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Tifik  »     R«»pon»ibiMey  Ptoc»»»  T»»k  P««cription 


A9.0  lU 

Evaluation  T«u 


SO.O      lU  or  LEA 

p«ychototiae 


Sl.O  Par«nc 


52. (•       I U  or  LEA 

Evaluation  T««a 
roprasantfltiv* 

33.0       lU  axaciitiva 
diractor 


3A.0       lU  or  LEA 

paycholofiat 


33.0      lU  ax«cutlv« 


36.0  ProtTM 

AdalnlaCraCora 

37.0  R>C 


Dataraina  prograa  typa  and  apaclfic  achool  naM  appropriata 
for  placaiMnt  and  racord  on  RPM. 

Contact  paranta  and  with  cha  appropriata  vaabara  of  avaluatlon 
taaa  prasant  In  writing  to  paranta  thair  racoaMxidatlona  and 
flndln^a*    Includa  In  racoavandatl ona  ahould  ba  daacrlptlon  of 
prograa  «nd  lagal  altarnatlvaa  and  righta. 

Conaant  ;n  writing  to  tha  rccowandatlona  of  tha  avaluatlon 
taaa  or  raquaat  a  dua  procasa  hoaring  within  3  daya  If  not  lea 
la  givan  by  confair«nca  and  within  10  days  If  notica  la  glvan 
by  »«||. 

SuMiarlta  tha  Mating  with  tha  parant  and  forward  a  copy  of  thla 
iuMary  to  tha  parant  for  ravlav  and  alao  tha  othar  avaluatlon 
taam  ma«bara.    C<mplaca  Part  III  of  ttva  avaluatlon  oopy  <BPH)  and 
aand  It  Co  tha  lU. 

Maintain  coucultstlon  «nd  »onltorlng  throughout  tha  procasa  by 
tha  local  taak  forca  conslatlng  of  Cha  lU  axacutlva  diractor*  tha 
raapactlva  achool  dlatrlct  adalnlatrator.  (LEA  adalnlatrator). 
tha  local  (county  MH/HR  advlnlatrator  and  a  conauaar  cltlsan 
rapraacntatlva. 

Forward  to  tha  local  taak  forca  the  evaluation  forv,  copy  F  of 
tha  RPM,  tha  dascrlptlsn  of  prograa  and  tha  naaa  of  tha  achool 
Into  which  tha  child  ahould  ba  placed  and  a  copy  of  cha  p^ent 
confaranca  auaaiary  and  any  othar  pertlnant  Information. 

Contact  tha  achool  adalnlatrator,  Infon  hla  eiuC  tha  dilld  vlll 
be  placed  according  to  avaluatlon  for*  data  and  coordinate  with 
school  adalnlatrator  uaing  CONPET  inforaatlon  Co  provide  necesaary 
progras  to  Met  tha  chlld*a  naada. 


Follow  nacasaary  place 
progras. 


•nt  procedures  to  gat  the  child  iti"^  the 


Coapleta  and  dlatrltiuta  tha  COKPET  docuMnt  to  all  achool 
diacrlcta  lU  and  MH/MR  adelnlatratora.    Ihia  docuMnt  ahoul'J 
Include  a  definition  of  purpoaa,  conditions  of  application  and 
a  aat  of  guidallnaa  for  uaa. 

There  ehould  be  two  bealc  coaponenta  to  the  docuaant: 

1.  '    procedurea  for  IntarpreClng  a  child* a  In-depth 

eveluetVon  to  deteralna  the  prograa  etAxt^^rda  to 
ba  covpUed  with  In  order  to  provide  the  child  with 
tha  Mat  relevant  education  and  training. 

2.  atandarde  of  progria  operet.lon  to  ba  uaed  by  the 
achool  edalnlatretor  and  teacher.  Including:  pupil 
teacher  ratloa  baaed  on  Che  Individual  charactarla.tica 
of  each  child;  houre  of  Inatructlon  based  on  itdivlduel 
pupil  characeerletica;  alternate  currleuluB  daaigna 


.10. 
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T«»k  ^  Reapon>ibiHty 


Proces5  Taaljp  Descriptton_ 


58.0 


59.0 


Prof^ram 

Aditinittrttors 


bated  on  each  pupil'a  objectives}  ■iniaua  facility 
requirenents;  and,  specific  teacher  qualification 
necessary  to  work  with  various  pupil  characteristics. 
AUo,  procedures  for  recruiting,  hirinf  and  training 
personnel  with  the  necessary  qualifications  will  be 
specified. 

Mbrk  with  class  teacher  to  utilize  the  GOMPET  information 
to  cecowiend  changes  in  the  pcograa  to  acco—odate  the 
child's  needs. 


School  Malnlauacor   Follow  the  guidelines  stX  forth  in  the  OOMPBT  document 
dftaraint  ar«aa  pt  pregra«  ehanft  naaaaaaf)^  H  Mai  th« 

needs  ot  each  child  referred. 

School  Adalnlserator 


to 


A  copy  of  the  childs'  evaluation  for«  and  RM  data  will 
be  received  fro«  the  evaluation  teav.    If  program  changes/ 
accoanodationa  for  a  child  referred  for  placement  are  not 
possible,  so  stipulate  on  the  RPM  and  contact  the  ZU 
executive  director  to  determine  the  appropriate  action. 

lU  executive  Determine  if  the  local  program  must  make  program  changes 

director  to  accomaodate  the  child.    Record  the  results  of  this 

decision  on  the  RPM*    If  the  local  program  can't  provide 
foe  the  child,  determine  per  59.0  the  lU  program  changes 
and  specific  school  to  be  attended,  and  place  the  child. 
Show  all  tranaactiona  on  Part  IV  of  the  RPM,    Return  copy 
P  or  the  RPM. 


XU  executive 
director 


Contact  the  PDE  if  III  placement  ia  not  possible. 


63.0       ZU  executive 
director 


64.0  PDE 


Complete  Part  IV  of  the  RPM  and  forward  the  appropriate 
copy  C'PDE*)  to  the  PDE  and  file  the  master  copy  with  the 
lU  or  LEA  respon.nible  for  the  child's  placement.    Pile  the 
program  copy  of  the  RPM  with  the  school  or  HH/M,  pr^jraa 
where  the  child  ia  placed. 

If  no  public  or  private  school  program  ia  available,  then 
a  public  program  must  be  developed  according  to  (PMPBT 
guidelinea* 


65.0  DPH 


Submit  to  the  PDR  an  annual  report  indicating  the  educational 
•trategica  Identified  and  the  atatus  (cvalustion)  of  each  child 
•  erved* 
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APPENDIX  B 


COMMONWEALTH  RIGHT-TO-EDUCATION 
EVALUATION  FORM 


Please  follow  the  directions  so  that  Information  obtained  on  this  form 
will  remain  consistent  with  other  data  collection  documents.     Print  all 
responses. 

All  disciplines  necessary  for  evaluation  of  the  person  should 
be  contacted  and/or  requested  to  perform  an  examination.    The  results  of  the 
examination(9)  will  be  attached  to  the  back  of  this  form.    This  data 
will  be  used  for  subject  ,'issessraent  and  program  design  decisions.    If  chere 
is  a  variable  between  the  evaluator's  and  the  person's  language,  then  the 
evaluation  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  person's  language.    Any  assesan^nt 
instruments  used  should  be  in  thi  person's  primary  language. 

The  psychologist  is  responsible  for  securing  the  participation  of  those 
individuals  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  information.  (Refer  to  Compile 
task  outline) . 


PLEASE  PRINT  -  Obtain  data  from  RPM  (Part  I).  Child  Code:  III 


Enter  the  referred  person's  last  naiact  one  letter  to  each  space. 

q.O)      Name  I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I  I 
  LAST 

Enter  the  referred  person's  first  name,  one  letter  to  each  space. 

(2.0)      Name  I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    h  I    I    I    I    I    I    I  I 
FIRST 

(3.0)      Middle  Initial  /  l_ 

Enter  the  referred  person's  birth  month,  day  and  year;  and  sex. 

(^.0)      Birth       /  /  /  ~    (5.0)     (M  or  F)     /  l_ 

  MONTH         DAY         YEAR  SEX 

Enter  the  referred  person's  address,  i.e.,  where  he  is  presently  residing 
or  where  he  can  be  located.     Include  Zip  Code. 

<6.0)  I    I    I    I     I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I  I 
  STREET  ADDRESS 

(7,0)  I    I    I     I     I     I    I     I     I    I    }    I     I    I    I     I  I    I    /    I    /  / 
  CITY»  TCWN,  OR  BORO                                                        ZIP  CODE 

Enter  the  phone  number  (if  available)  of  the  above  address,  including  area  code. 

(S.O)      I    I    I    I  -I    I    I    I  -I    I    I    I  I 
  PHONE  NUMBER 
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Eater  the  County  and  District  code  nuabeia  vhete  the  subject  curiently  resides^ 

/  (9.2)   /  / 

COUHTY  DlStRlCT 

(10.0)     Contacts:    (Ust  «1I  that  are  identified) 


Area  Code/ 

Person  or  Agency  Telephone  No. 
Family    


Social  Horker_ 

Physician  

Teacher  

W/MR  


Other 


(11.1)     Has  rhe  person  erer  applied  to  a  program  of  education,  training  or 
therapy?  (  )  Yes      C  )  No 

If  Y«a,  specify:  


(11.2)     If  Yes,  was  he  accepted?  (  ),  rejected?  (  ),  status  uaknovn  (  )? 

LEVELS  OF  FUNCriOWING 
(12.0)      PHYSICAL  DEVELOFMEKT 


Enter  th«  person* a  health  history,  including  the  dates  (ages)  of  phyalcal 
change* «  probleu,  iLlneaaes,  aedlcal  treataent  and  results  of  trcatBenc. 
Record  as  nuch  detail  aa  neceaaary  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  peraon's 
physical  developvent. 

Answers  to  these  questions,  and  other  health  iDforaatlon  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  physician  or  froa  health  records.    Attach  relevant  health  records  or 
Information  to  the  back  of  this  evaluation  form. 

(12.1)     General  Health 

(12.1.1)  Note  thr  general  physical  condition  of  the  person.    (  )      <  )      (  ) 

good    fair  poor 

(12.1.2)  Is  person  on  medication?    (  )  Yes      (  )  No 


If  Yes,  specify: 
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(12.1.3)  Is  on-going  medical  supervision  requlired?    (  )  Yes     (  )  No 

For  what  reason?  (e.g.  Heart  Condition) 

(12.1.4)  List  the  family  physician,  other  physicians  and  other  professionals 
who  have  recently  had  contact  with  the  peraon  and  the  reason  for 
that  contact. 


(12.2)      Specific  Health 

Is  the  person  known  to  have,  or  has  he  evidenced: 
(12.2.1)     Gross  physical  inpairvnta?  (list) 
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Tested  Date  and  Type  Where  and 
No    Yes    No        of  Test        by  Whoa 


(12. 2.2)     Cerebral  palsy 


(12.2.3)  Glandular  disorder (s)? 

(12.2.4)  Chronic  Conditions  or  other 
identifying  vedical  handi- 
capping condlclona? 


(12.2.5)     Hearing  Proble«(a) 
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Tested   Date  and  Type  Where  and 
Yes     No    Yes    Ho        of  Teat        by  Whoa 

(12.2.6^     Vision  FrobleQ(8) 

(12.2.7)  Speech  problemCs) 

(12.2.8)  Developmental  pioblemCs) 

(12.2.9)  Seltures  (list  type  and 
frequency) 


(12.2.10)  Fatigability 

(12.2.11)  Neurological  impairment 
(list  type) 


(12.2.12)     Emotional  Disturbance 
(To  be  completed  by  a 
psychiatristk  or  on  the 
basis  of  a  psychiatric 
diagnosis  only  if  eroo- 
tional  disturbance  is 
indicated.) 


Through  observation «  or  discussion  with  those  familiar  with  the  person,  indicate  if 
the  person  has  demonstrated  the  behaviors  listed  below.    Observers  have  the  option 
to  use  the  methods  they  feel  are  appropriate  to  elicit  the  required  response. 
However,  other  than  explaining  or  demonstratinR  what  is  required,  the 
observer  should  not  aid  the  subject  In  performing  the  behavior.    We  are  trylnn  to 
Identify  the_perBon'B  behavior,  not  the  observer's. 

(13.0)     Motor  Development 


(13,1)      Cross  Motor 


(13 

1.1) 

Raises  head 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  No 

(13 

1.2) 

Moves  hands 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  No 

(13 

1.3) 

Sits  (aided  or  unaided) 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  No 

(13 

1.4) 

crawls  using  hands  and  feet 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  No 

(13 

1.5) 

Walks  without  assistance 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  No 

(13 

1.6) 

Runs 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  No 

(13 

1.7) 

Skips  with  both  feet 

(  )  Yes 

C  )  No 

ERIC 
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•    (13.2)  Fine  Motor 

(13.2.1)  Extends  fingers  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.2.2)  Grasps  objects  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.2.3)  Bangs  two  objects  together  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.2.4)  Uses  hands  for  eating  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
(13>2.5)  Uses  fingers  In  a  plncer  movetaent  (  )  Ye?  (  )  No 
(13.2.6)  Puts  shapes  Into  corresponding  holes  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.3)  Visual  Motor 

(13.3.1)  Attends  to  visual  stlnull  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.3.2)  Eyes  follow  oovlng  object  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.3.3)  Circularly  tracks  ualng  both  eyes  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
(13. 3. A)  Matchc*  3  primary  colors  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.3.5)  Discriminates  between  fine  sizes  and  shspes  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.4)  Auditory 

(13.4.1)  Responds  with  startle  to  loud  noise  (  )  Yes  (  >  No 

(13.4.2)  Turns  head  or  eyes  to  auditory  stlsuli  (  )  Yes  I,  )  No 

(13.4.3)  Changes  activity  with  change  of  sound  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.4.4)  Identifies  low/high  sounds  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.5)  Tact lie /Kinesthetic 

(13.5.1)  Touches,  picks  up,  holds  objects  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.5.2)  Hatches  like  (Ejects  thnt  are  wet  and 
dry,  smooch  and  roug^ 

(13.5.3)  Deterclnea  which  of  two  objects  Is  heavier  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(13.5.4)  Walks  st might  line  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.0)  Intellectual  Developaent 

(U.l)  Self  Concept 

(14.1.1)  Has  eye  contact  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.1.2)  Sailcjs  m  response  to  another  person's 

B«Jle  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.1.3)  Ideutlflea  body  parts  upon  request  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.1.4)  Recognizes  ueeing  self  in  mirror  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.1.5)  Answers  to  own  first  naae  (verbal  or 

non*-verbal  response)  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.1.6)  Identifies  self  In  photograph  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.1.7)  Demonstrates  sense  of  huaor  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.2)  CowMiicatioQ 

(14.2.1)  Uses  moveiKnts  and  gestures  to  denote  needs  (  )  Yes  (  )  Nc- 

(14.2.2)  :<akes  sounds  to  get  attention  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.2.3)  IslTates  sounds  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.2.4)  Nasws  objects  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 

(14.2.5)  Responds  verbally  to  questions  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
(14>2>6)  Uses  vocal  sounds  to  denote  needs  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
(14.2.7)  Verbalizes  with  specific  words  to  denote 

needs  (  )  Yes  (  )  No 
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(U.2.8)     Follows  staple  directions 

(14.2.9)     Spe«ks  and  Is  understood  by  people  other  tha 
lanedlste  family 
(14.2.10)     Converses  In  phrases 
(U.2.11)     Converses  In  slnple  sentences 

(14.2.12)  aeads  with  cooprehenslon  and  understanding 
(See  reading  test  scores) 

(14.2.13)  Writes  words  leglbiy 

(14.2.14)  Writes  sentences  le<glbly 

(14.3)  Conceptual 


(  )  ^la     (  )  No 


<  )  Uv. 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yea 


<  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 


(14.3.1) 
(14.3.2) 
(14.3.3) 
(14.3.4) 


(14.3.5) 
(14.3.6) 
(14.3.7) 
(14.3.8) 


(14.3.9) 
(14.3.10) 
(14.3.11) 
(14.3.12) 

(14.3.13) 
(14.3.14) 

(14.3.15) 
(14.3.16) 
(14.3.17) 
(14.3.18) 
(14.3.19) 
(14.3.20) 


Recognizes: 

Sizes 

Shspes 

Coins 

Nuwrsla 

Kat ches: 

Sizes 

Shapes 

Coins 

Nuaecala 

Sorts: 

Sizes 

Shapes 

Coins 

Nuaerals 

Counts  by  rote 

Identifies  second,  third,  etc.,  position 

In  set  of  5  oc  10  objects 

Adds 

Subtracts 

Hiltlplies 

Divides 

Solves  slaple  problem 
Uses  judgoent  snd  reaaonlng  In  coMon 


(  )  YM 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yea 


(  )  Yea 

(  )  Tea 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yet 


(  )  Y«a 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  }  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yea 

(  )  Yea 


aense  aituationa 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.0> 

Social 

<15.1) 

Self  Care 

(15.1.1) 

Is  toilet  trained 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.1.2) 

Feeds  self 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.1.3) 

Waahes  hands 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.1.4) 

Washes  face 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  .NO 

<LS.l-5) 

Brushes  teeth 

(  > 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.1.6) 

Cares  for  nose 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.1.7) 

Cares  for  clothing 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 

(15. 1.8) 

Cares  for  hair 

(  ) 

.Yea 

(  )  No 

(15.1.9) 

Denonstrates  knowledge  (verbally  or 

bchavlorally)  of  safety  precautions  for  a 

variety  of  encountered  situanlona 

(  ) 

Yea 

(  )  No 
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(15.1.10)  Cares  for  self  with  help 

(15.1.11)  Cleans  up  ifter  self 

(15.2)  Salf  Help  and  Independence 

(15.2.1)  Achievra  all  self  care  skills  without 
assistance 

(15.2.2)  Follows  task  through  to  completion 

(15.2.3)  Rides  bus  or  train  by  self  (public 
transportation) 

(15.2.4)  Hakes  choices 

(15.2.5)  Assumes  responsibility  for  a  task 

(15.2.6)  Participates  in  skills  of  homf.  and  fanlly 
living 

(15.2.7)  Participates  in  recreation  activities  out" 
side  the  home 

(15.2.8)  Discusses  or  demonstrates  connunlty 
respons  lb  nicies 

(15.2.9)  Shows  increasing  independence  but  asks  for 
help  when  necessary 

(15. 3)  Social  Interaction 


(  )  Yes 
(  )  Yes 


(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  J  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 


(  )  No 
(  )  No 


(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 


(15.3.1)  Isolates  self  with  no  activity 

(15.3.2)  Plays,  wotks  alone 

(15.3.3)  Plays,  works  with  another 

(15.3.4)  Plays »  works  in  a  group 

(15.3.5)  Behaves  uithin  defined  limits,  respects 
property  of  others 

(15.3.6)  Follows  simple  directions 

(15.3.7)  Follows  detailed  directions 

(15.3.8)  Organizes  daily  activities 

(15.3.9)  Plans  for  future  activities 

(15.3.10)     Adjusts  behavior  to  fit  rules  in  a  given 
situation 


(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 


(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 


(  )  Yes      (  )  No 


lunity 


(15.4)  Pre'vocational 

(15.4.1)  Identifies  own  skills 

(15.4.2)  Locates  Job  possibilities  in  com 

(15.4.3)  Determines  need  for  training 

(15.4.4)  Fills  out  application  forme 

(15.4.5)  Role  plays  on-the-job  behaviors 

(15.4.6)  Budgets  paycheck 

(15.5)  Vocational 

(15.5.1)  Uses  specific  tools 

(15.5.2)  Solves  specific  Job-related  problems 

(15.5.3)  Completes  Job  task 

(15.5.4)  fAsks  for  additional  tasks  when  present  task 

is  completed 

(15.5.5)  Responds  in  a  positive  verbal  manner  toward 
Job  situations 

(1.5. 5.6)  Demonstrates  skills  related  to  specific 


(  )  JQS 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 


(  )  Yeo 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 

(  )  Yes 


(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  ho 

: )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 


(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 

(  )  No 
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(15.5.7)  Pi  encs'  cotmenCs  about  person  working  are:     (  )  positive      (  )  negative 

(15.5.8)  Work  Experience:  

(15.5.8.1)  Title  of  Ust  Job  from  Dictionary  of  Occupa^lonal  Titles  (D.O.T.) 
Title   and  Code  

(15.5.8.2)  Date  last  employed  /  / 

(15.5.8.3)  Months  on  last  Job   

(15.5.8.4)  Did  person  leave  voluntarily?                                 (  )  Yes      (  )  No 
Remarks :  


AREAS  OF  ASSESSMEKT 

Check  the  assessment  Instrument(s)  or  device (s)  used  with  the  person.    Record  the 
scoren  In  the  right  hand  column  noting  subtest  scores  If  appropriate.    If  a  test 
other  than  those  listed  was  used,  check,  the  "others"  choice  at  the  end  of  the 
listing  and  specify  the  test(s)  used  and  the  score (s). 

If  the  lnstruv£nt(s)  result  In  narrative  descriptions  instead  of  scores*  Include  (19.0) 
the  narrative Cs)  or  sunmary  at  the  end  of  this  form. 

(16.0)     Physical  Development 

Used    Instrument  Name  Scores 


(16.1)  (    )    Bender-Gestalt  Test 

(16.2)  (    )    Illinois  Test  of  Psychollngulstlc 

Abilities 

Visual  He.ceptlon  ' 
Visual  Sequential  Hemory 
Auditory  Vocal  Association 
Auditory  Sequential  Heaory 
Visual  Motor  Association 
Visual  Closure 
Verbal  Expression 
Grammatlc  Closure 
Manual  Expression 
Auditory  Closure 
Sound  Blending 

(16.3)  (    )    Frostlg  Developmental  Test  of  Visual 

Motor  Perception 

Eye-Motor  Coordinator 
Figure-Ground  Discrimination 
Form  Constancy 
Position  In  Space 
Perceptual  Quotient  (Total) 
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(16.4)      (    )    Minnesota  Percepto-Dlagnostic  Test 

Scores 


(16.5)      (    )    Raven  Progressive  Matrices 
Scores 


(16.6)  (    )    Winter  Haven  Test 

(16.7)  (    )    Bencon  Revised  Visual  Retention  Test 

Scores 


(16.8)      (    )    Uncoln-Oseretsky  Motor  Development 
Scores 


(16.9)     (    )    sklar  Aphasic  Scale 
Scores 


(16.10)      (    )    Screening  Test  for  Aphasia 
Scores 


(    )    Hiskev>Kebraska  Test 
Scores 


(16.12)  (  )  Wepnan  Auditory  Discrimination  Test 

(16.13)  (  )  Denver  Devclopnental  Screening  Test 

(16.14)  (  )  Bayley  Scale  of  Infant  Development 
(16.16)  (  )  Others;  List: 


(17.0)  Intellectual  Development 
Used    Instruaent  Name 

(17.1)  (    )    Uechsler  Preschool  and  Primary  Scale 

of  Intelligence 
Verbal  IQ 
Perfomance  IQ 
Pull  Scale  IQ 

(17.2)  (    )    Uechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 

Children 

Verbal  IQ 
Performance  IQ 
Pull  Scale  IQ 

(17.3)  (    )    Revised  Stanf ord-Blnet  IQ 
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ci?.^)    (   )   Pcabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Mentftl  Age 
Standsrd  Score  IQ 
Percentile 

(17.5)  (    )    Goodenough-HarriB  Drawing  Teat 

Point  Scale  Percentile  Rank 
Quality  Scale  Percentile  Rank 

(17.6)  (    )    Sloes'. t  Intelligence  Teat 

IQ 

(17.7)  (    )    Wide  Range  Achieveaent  Test 

Oral  Reading  Grtde  Equivalent 
Spelling 

Arithaetic  Coaputation 

(17.8)  (    )    Colu^la  Mental  Maturity  Scale 

IQ 

(17.9)  (    )    Leiter  International  Perfonence  Scale 

IQ 

(17.10)      (    )    Amnons  Full  Range  Picture  Vocabulary 
Scale 

Scores 


(17.11) 


)    Arthur  Point  Scale  of  Performance 
Scores 


(17.12) 


)    Minnesota  Pre-'School  Scale 
Scores 


(17.13) 


(17.14) 
(17.15) 


)    Gray  Oral  Reading  Test 

Speed 

Accuracy 

Coaprehension 
)    French's  Picture  Test  of  Intelligence 
)    Others;  List: 


(IB.O)      Social  DeveloPMnt 
Used    Instniaant  Na 


(18.2) 
(18.3) 
(18.4) 
(18.5) 
(IB. 6) 
(18.7) 
(18.8) 


(18.1)      (    )    Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 


Social  Age 

)  Gesell  Developnental  Schedules 

)  Caine-Levine  Social  Coapetancy  Scale 

)  Hand  Test 

)  Rotter  Incoaplete  Sentences 

)  Draw-a-Person 

)  House-Tree-Peraon 

)  Children*8  Apperception  Teat 
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(18.9)      (    )    Thematic  Apperception  Test 
(18.10)     (    )  Rorschach 
(118. 11)      (    )    Others;  Ust: 


Report  the  results  of  any  assesssent  Instruaent (s)  used  In  (16.0),  (17.0),  or 
(18.0)  which  resulted  In  narrative  descriptions.  Record  the  test  nu8i}er  first 
(e.g.  18.9  -  Theaatic  Apperception  Test)  and  the  sumary  and  results. 

(19.0)     Instruaent  SuMMry 
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(20.0)      Vocational  AsBeflBments 

LlBt  Bkllls,  areas,  aptltudea  (e.g.  NATS  "  Non- reading  Aptitude  Test 
Battery)  and  Job  samples  (e.g.  Tower' b  TeBt): 


(21.0)  PerBonnel  Involved  In  Providing  Evaluation  Input; 

(21.1)  (  )  Educator 

(21.2)  (  )  Social  Worker 

(21.3)  (  )  Hone  and  School  VlBltor 

(21.4)  (  )  Speech  Therapist 

(21.5)  (  )  Occupational  TheraplBt 

(21.6)  (  )  Physical  Therapist 

(21.7)  (  )  Physician 

(21.8)  (  )  Psychiatrist 

(21.9)  (  )  Psychologist 

(21.10)  (  )  Ophthalmologist 

(21.11)  (  )  Optometrist 

(21.12)  (  )  Audlologlst 

(21.13)  (  )  Neurologist 
(21.  U)  (  )  Pediatrician 

(21.15)  (  )  Nurse 

(21.16)  (  )  Others;  List: 


PROGRAM  PRESCRIPTION 

Cbedc  the  type  of  program(s)  under  (22.0)  that  the  evaluation  teas  recoawnda  based 
upon  consideration  of  necessary  program  services  according  to  data  from  this  form 
and  any  other  Information.    If  "others"  ts  reconnended,  plenae  note  what  they  «re. 
If  the  persoQ  Is  already  In  a  program,  but  the  team  feels  the  program  should  be 
changed,  enter  the  change  below.    If  you  feel  the  current  program  is  appropriate, 
enter  the  placement  number  below.    In  the  space  below  describe  a  program  for  the 
person  based  on  the  preceding  findings.    (Also  Indicate  service  recow^idatlona 
on  the  RPM). 
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(22.0)     Recownended  Placement 


)  Regular  Class 

)  EMR  (Specific  conCenc  per  program  prescription) 

)  TMR  (Specific  content  per  program  prescription) 

)  Resource  Room 

)  Pra-Vocational  or  Vocational  Program 

)  InCinerant 

)  Hooebound  Instruction 

)  Others;  List: 


(22.9)     School  Code  I    I    I    I    I    I    I  School  Name 

(23.0)     Supportive  Services 


(23.1)  (  )  Speech  Therapy 

(23.2)  (  )  Hearing  Therapy 

(23.3)  (  )  Visually  Handicapped  Services 
(23. A)  (  )  Medical  Treatment 

(23. 5)  (  )  Occupational  Therapy 

(23.6)  (  )  Physical  Therapy 

(23.7)  (  )  Psychological  Services 

(23.8)  (  )  Psychiatric  Services 

(23.9)  (  )  Others;  Ust: 


(24.1)  Has  this  person  been  placed  in  a  program  of  education  and  training? 

(  )  Yes      (  )  No 

List  tt\^e  number (s)  from  (22.0)  that  identify  the  program(s). 

(24.2)  I    I    f    I  I 

(24.3)  I    I    I    f  t 

(24.4)  I    I    f    f  I 

(25.0)     If  the  person  has  not  been  placed,  enter  the  anticipated  date  of 
placement.    If  there  is  no  date  known  «t  the  tine  this  evaluation 
report  was  conpleted,  enter  "NP"  (Not  Placed)  to  the  right  of  the 
space  for  year. 

/  /  / 

MONTH  DAY  YEAR 

NOTE:     Placement  must  be  accomplished  not  later  than  Septenber  1,  1972. 
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(26.0)      U  thin  person  receiving  any  recoanended  supportive  services? 
I  )  xe«     (  )  No 

(27.0^      If  the  person  is  currently  receiving  recotnoended  sendees,  list 
the  identifying  nuabers  frc»  (23.0)  of  those  services. 

(27.1)    (27.3)  

(27.2)    (27.4)  " 


(2a.O)      If  no  recownded  services  are  currently  provided.  Ust  the  iintici- 
"^11       iSi^M"""  servlcea?    If  the  date  1»  not 

knoim.  enter,  "NK"  (Not  Knoim)  to  the  right  of  the  space  for  year. 


YEAR 


NOTE: 


TchZl  ^^e  T^  nJl  ^  information  (evaluation  data.  reco«nended  services. 

Suiter  ^  L  "''^  °^  ^  °^  Referral/Placement 

I  u"J;i™  ^°  ^^"^  this  evaluation  for«  and 

send  •  copy  to  the  lU  executive  director. 


  Signature 
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IMPORTANT;   ALL  DATA  ON  THIS  FORM  MUST  BE  TYPE01 


n 


04628 


ADOCi.?T.tw   /.       NOTE;   AT  THE  TIME  COPY  (F)  13  REMOVED  OlSCAHO  USEOC^BONS  BY  PEELING 
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TESTIMONY: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee; 

!  am  Dr.  William  F.  Ohrtman,  Director  -  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  •  Pennsylvania  and  current  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education,  Inc.  (NASDSE)«  Also  representing  the 
organization,  but  not  present  today,  are  Mr.  Herbert  Nash,  Director  of  Special 
Education  Services  -  Georgia,  president-elect,  and  Mr.  Earl  Andersen,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Association,  with  offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  come  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  offer  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Special  Education.  In  commenting  on  S.  6,  legislation  Chat  will 
activate  the  provisions  specif  ted  in  the  Education  Por  All  Handicapped  Chlldrens  Act 
to  June  30,  1977,  the  Association  acknowledges,  with  sincere  gratitude,  the  many 
hours  of  dedicated  concern  that  members  of  this  committee  have  already  devoted  to 
the  improving  and  strengthening  of  existing  services  and  programs  for  the  nations 
target  populations  of  exceptional  children  and  youth.   Further,  recognition  is 
hereby  given  to  the  Chairman,  Senniur  Williams,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  provide 
continuous  and  extended  leadership  in  a  successful  effort  to  equitably  develop  the 
role  of  fedeal  and  state  governments  as  they  pursue  mutual  and  exclusive  reBponsibllities 
In  behalf  of  the  handicapped. 

As  the  representative  of  the  approximately  eighty  individuals  that 
function  in  key  leadership  roles  in  the  various  departments  of  education  in  the 
many  states  and  territories,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  many  professional 
and  lay  organizations  that  have  expressed  Interest  in  both  the  content  and  intent  of 
S.6.  In  our  view,  this  piece  of  legislation  represents  a  continuing,  necessary  example 
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of  federal^s^te  support  for  the  handicapped  In  public  education. 

8.6  can,  in  ihe  Association's  view,  significantly  promote  both  the  growth 
and  development  of  local  and  state  programs  of  education  i  ^r  the  handicapped.  Joint 
planning  with  the  states  under  this  legislation  can  strengthei  the  federal-state 
Interface  and  provide  the  basis  for  comprehensive  planning  at  local,  state  and 
regional  levels. 

The  fiscal  provisions  of  the  Education  For  All  Handicapped  Children 
A«:t  CS'^}  win  clearly  encourage  the  development  of  statewide  comprehensive 
planning  for  all  children.  Needed  supportive  services  In  the  form  of  the  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  and  the  Regional  Media  Centerc  Networks  can 
become  more  effective,  Regional  Resource  Centers  will  be  strengthened  and  newly  Identified 
target  populations  such  as  the  deaf-blind,  severely  multiply  handicapped  and  the 
very  young  pre-school  handicapped  groups  can  be  offered  necessary  services  not 
now  available.  In  essence,  EAHCA  will  be  a  strong  motivating  force  for  the 
encouragement  of  personnel,  the  source  of  funds  for  expansion  and  development  of 
needed  supportive  services  and  finally  the  legal  foundation  upon  which  each  handicapped 
child  and  young  person  can  and  must  be  provided  his  guaranteed  right  to  an  appropriate 
education. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  necessary  and  actual  parameters  for  the 
education  of  all  handicapped  children  and  youth  In  each  of  the  states  and  territories 
is  Indeed  complex.   Current  best  estimates  suggest  that  there  are  six  to  seven  million 
children  In  the  nation  with  identifiable  mental,  physical,  emotional  handicaps  and/or 
specific  learning  disabilities.  Collaborative  data  gathering  efforts  among  and  between 
the  separate  states  Indicate  that  about  50  percent  or  approximately  three  and  a  half 
million  of  thesb  children  and  youth  are  now  receiving  the  education  that  they  need  and 
are  entitled  to  receive.  It  la  important  to  note  that  Included  in  these  target  populations 
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are  onn  million  very  young  pre-school  youngsters  and  approximately  one  million 
C'-'^ers  c!  school  ago  who  are  totally  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  an  appropriate 
public  education. 

As  you  can  well  Imagine,  state  directors  of  special  education  and  state 
education  agency  staff  personnel  are  already  vitally  concerned  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  and  putt'.ng  Into  operation  programs  of  special  education  that  will 
provide  suitable  and  appropriate  learning  opportunities  for  the  unserved  fifty 
percent  of  the  t&rget  populations  noted.  As  has  been  brought  to  this  commltteee 
attention  by  previous  testimony  on  the  part  of  other  nationally  based  organizations, 
the  recent  and  developing  series  of  court  decrees  mandating  full,  appropriate  public 
education  for  all  exceptional  children  and  youth  suggests  that  there  is  a  clear  and 
continuing  need  to  encourage  and  subsequently  develop  even  stronger  federal- state 
collaboration  in  behalf  of  the  handicapped  learner. 

With  the  courts  now  stipulating  that  such  services  and  programs  of  special 
education  be  provided,  you  in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
atate  governmental  agencies,  are  on  the  threshhold  of  an  opportunity  to  develop 
and  Implement  creative  and  innovative  approaches  that  will  indeed  promote  flexibility 
within  and  among  the  separate  states  and  territories  and,  at  the  sane  time,  supply 
the  means  by  which  such  efforts  can,  In  fact,  be  accomplished.  It  is  therefore,  our 
contention  that  S.6  is  a  significant  bridge  that  can  provide  vital  eervices,  help  to 
develop  necessary  training  strategies,  support  necessary  research  and  finally, 
enable  the  nation  to  continue,  uninterrupted,  the  flow  of  information,  materiai», 
and  human  resources  that  have  significantly  strengthened  and  expanded  opporiunities 
for  the  growth  of  all  children  and  youth,  including  the  learning  handicapped. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  state  directors  of  special  education  that  what  has  thus 
far  been  a  functional  and  productive  rolfttlonship  between  federal  and  state  governments 
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should,  with  continued  effort  and  attention,  become  an  intact,  viable  partnership. 
The  recognition  of  past  successes  and  accomplishments  In  combination  with  the 
development  of  the  "right  to  education"  suggests  quite  clearly  that  continued  close 
collaboration  between  federal  and  state  govemmenta  Is,  In  fact,  a  priority.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  regard  to  the  development  and  accomplishment  of 
comprehensive,  applicable  methods  of  federal-state  funding  In  behalf  of  the  handicapped. 

At  the  present  time.  It  Is  projected  that  the  cost  to  educate  all  handicapped 
children  and  youth  in  the  nation  Is  approximately  $7  billion  per  year.  The  current 
federal  commitment  Is,  at  best,  estimated  to  be  approximately  $230  million.  Thus, 
the  federal  government  Is  now  providing  slightly  more  than  three  percent  of  the  cost 
of  educating  the  handicapped  which  can  be  compared  with  seven  percent  of  the  cost 
of  educating  all  other  cKUdren. 

Of  course,  questions  remain.  For  example,  shall  the  effort,  represented  by  the 
pfovlsions  of  S.  6 ,  be  developed  to  the  point  where  the  federal  government  does.  In 
fact,  share  a  significant  role  In  the  overall  costs  needed  to  educate  exceptional 
children  and  youth  ?  Or,  will  such  an  effort  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Administrations  recently  presented  method  of  Education  Revenue  Sharing  (The 
Better  S<2hooIs  Act)  which  Is  supposed  to  expand  and  facilitate  both  the  capacity  and 
reaponsibility  of  the  states  and  territories  to  administer  and  fund  special  programs 
of  education  for  the  handicapped? 

Eased  on  available  Information  the  second  alternative.  Education  Revenue 
Sharing  (The  Better  Schools  Act)  Is  not  fiscally  developed  to  the  point  where  the 
appropriation  and  allocation  of  federal  monies  is  sufficient  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  identified  needs  of  the  states  and  territories  and  the  available  scarce  resources 
necessary  to  fulfill  such  needs.  When  additional  IrJormatlon  about  the  concept  of 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  Is  made  available,  the  National  Association  of  State 
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Directors  of  Special  Education  can,  and  will,  address  Itself  to  this  Bub]oct  In  greater 
detail.   In  the  interim,  wc  arc  concerned  that  the  scarce  resources  now  In  hand  not 
be  lost  In  administrative  entanglements  that  somehow  seem  to  accompany  new  and 
untried  programs.  Funds  to  support  and  assist  t&rget  populations  of  exceptional 
children  and  youth  are  too  few,  too  scarce,  to  allow  them  to  be  expended  for  purposes 
other  than  those  that  are  earmarked  for  the  handicapped. 

Along  with  others  who  have  testified  before  this  committee,  it  Is  the 
Association's  current  position  that  S.  6,  a  bill  designed     strengthen  aud  expand 
instrueilomil  and  supportive  services  for  the  learning  handicapped  nationwide,  Is 
worthy  of  support  and  should  bo  given  serious  consideration  by  the  Congress.  3. 6 
would  help  to  maintain  vital  basic  services  for  the  development  of  special  education 
personnel,  provide  support  for  continuing  research,  and  model  instructional  programs  aad 
assist  with  the  promotion  of  cooperative  later-state  planning  for  the  handicapped. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  thatyou»  Mr.  Chairman,  have  developeci  a  keen 
and  discerning  sensitivity  to  the  fundamental  issues  and  concerns  that  confront 
the  various  states  and  territories  in  their  pursuit  of  solutions  to  complex,  vexing 
problems.  Your  commitment  Is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  introduction  of  the  "Educa^on 
For  All  Handicapped  Children  Act"  (S.  6)  In  the  opening  days  of  this  93rd  Session.  We 
are  interested  in  and  anticipate  that  this  legislation  will  be  given  full  consideration  by 
both  houses  of  the  Congress.    Tn  closing  this  testimony,  be  advised  that  the  full 
resources  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education  will  be 
at  your  disposal  as  you  and  fellow  committee  members  deliberate  and  make  decisiona 
about  these  difficult  problems. 


It.  I)  o  -  74  -  15 
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NATIONAL  CONCERN 

F^rhaps  no  other  concept  is  as  widely  accepted  by  the  citizens  of 
our  country  as  is  the  concept  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  The 
founding  fathers  of  our  country  were  emphatic  in  their  expression  of  the 
need  for  a  universal  system  of  free  education  open  to  all.   The  writings  of 
each  of  our  early  presidents  revealed  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
universal  public  education  as  the  foundation  of  American  democracy.  More 
recent  legislative  proposals  and  the  messages  of  our  recent  presidents 
have  reemphaslzed  this  concern. 

Although  there  has  been  repeated  expression  of  concern  and 
reidentlflcation  of  the  problems,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  has  remained  elusive.   Rrogress  has  been  made  for 
some  children  in  some  communities  but  In  the  main,  the  schools  of  our 
country  have  failed  a  significant  portion  of  the  handicapped  children. 

Education  Is  the  right  of  all  children.  The  principle  of  education 
for  all  is  based  on  the  philosophical  premise  of  democracy  that  every  person 
is  valuable  In  hie  own  right  and  should  be  afforded  equal  opportunities  to 
develop  to  his  full  potential.  The  constitutions  of  the  states  Include  a  statement 
similar  to  that  included  In  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  where  In  Article  43 
one  finds  the  statement:  "That  the  Legislature  ought  to  encourage  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  extension  of  a  judicious  system  of 
education,  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  general  melioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Hsople.   Another  statement  in  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  Is 
included  in  Article  VIII,  Section  1  which  states  that  "The  General  Assembly, 
ar  its  First  Session  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  by  Law 
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estftbUsh  thi'oughout  the  state  an  efficient  System  of  Free  PubUc  Schools:  and 
shatl  provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  their  maintenance. "  Similar 
8t£(tements  are  included  in  the  constitutions  of  the  other  states  of  our 
nation.  Thut;.  no  democratic  dociecy  should  deny  educational  q>portunities  to 
any  child,  regardless  of  his  potentialities  for  making  a  contribution  to 
society.  A  system  of  universal  education  means  that  opportunities  are  not 
denied  any  child.   Since  the  passage  of  the  first  public  education  laws,  In 
the  mld-nlnetcenth  century,  the  principle  has  received  general  endorsement 
and  qualified  execution.  While  lip  service  has  been  paid  to  the  intent  of 
the  principle*  various  interpretations  of  the  terms  "education"  and  "all 
children"  have  deprived  many  children  off  their  right. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  society  that  are  derived  from  providing 
a  complete  education  to  our  handicapped  children,  there  are  other  reasons 
which  dictate  an  expanded  program  of  special  educational  services.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  not  only  does  education  enable  one  to 
contribute  effectively  to  his  society,  but  It  also  provides  him  with  an  enriched, 
more  meaningful,  and  for  the  most,  a  more  enjoyable  life.  To  provide  this 
enrichment  to  the  normal  child  and  to  deny  it  to  a  handicapped  child  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  values  of  our  society. 

V/hile  the  aforementioned  principle  is  broadly  espousedi  in  practice 
one  finds  considerable  evidence  that  there  Is  limited  implementation  of 
educational  services  and  programs  for  the  handicapped.   This  fact  is 
evident  through  an  analyais  of  th-*  reports  compiled  by  the  State -Federal 
Information  Gearing  House  for  Exceptional  Children,   The  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children.  That  class  action  suits  have  been  filed  in  more  than 
twenty  states  by  parents  of  handlcspped  children  who  have  been  denied  enrollment 
In  the  special  education  programs  of  the  public  schools  is  also  reflective 
of  the  situation  as  it  actually  exists. 
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LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  RESPOmBlUTY  FOR  SUPPOKT  OF  SPECfAL 
EDUCATTON  

A  crucial  set  of  policy  questions  concerns  the  allegation  of 

reaponsibllities  for  education  among  che  several  governmental  levels. 

Local  School  Districts 

Ixcal  school  districts  should  provide  continuing  support  for  their 
community  educf.ri-^nal  services,  including  participation  in  the  financing  of 
every  educational  program.   Local  financial  input  into  programs  for  the 
handicapped  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  made  into  programs  for  the 
nonhandicapped.   S'Ince  programs  of  education  are  provided  free  of  any 
charge  to  nonhandicapped  children,  the  necessary  programs  snd  services 
required  by  the  handicapped  should  be  equally  free  for  all  v'ho  require  them. 
The  school  district  should  be  responsible  for  at  least  annual  review  of  all 
children  to  assure  that  their  education  is  proceeding  adequately.  The  local 
school  district  should  maintain  a  completely  up-to-date  roster  of  oil  of  its 
children.   Its  lists  should  include  the  current  school  placement  of  every 
handicapped  child  served  by  that  school  district  and  a  separate  listing  of 
handicapped  children  who  are  the  continuing  reaponsibility  of  that  school 
district  but  are  being  served  outside  the  public  schools  of  that  district. 
The  rationale  for  such  placement  should  be  listed.  The  local  school  district 
carries  major  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  its  special  education  programs 
and  for  coordination  with  other  agencies  to  achieve  comprehensive  child- 
centered  services. 

State  Government 

The  basic  responsibility  for  providing  educational  programs  for  all 
children  In  all  parts  of  the  state  rests  with  the  state  government.  States 
should  provide  financial  support  to  develop  and  encourage  the  improvement 
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of  cofTtprehensive  educational  services  throughout  the  state  so  as  to  assure 
adequate  educational  opportunities  to  every  child  without  direct  cost  to  his 
family.   Sf}ecial  financial  support  should  be  offered  by  the  state  to  the 
local  school  districts  so  thai  the  additional  costs  for  educating  the  handicapped 
do  not  become  excess  expeiditures  by  the  local  district  for  a  few  of  its 
pupils.   All  state  charges  and  aids  relating  to  the  handicapped  should  be  of  such 
form  that  there  is  no  incentive  for  an  agency  to  choose  a  particular  form  of 
education  for  a  child  on  the  basis  of  financial  advantage.   A  particular 
responsibility  of  star:e  government  is  to  provide  professional  leadership  and 
direction  to  a  carefully  planned  state  wide  program  of  special  education  and 
to  provide  coordination  among  the  several  departments  of  government  other 
than  education  which  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  exceptional  children  and 
their  families. 

While  the  constitutions  of  the  individual  states  mandate  school 
attendance  for  pupils  within  given  age  ranges,  appropriate  services  and 
programs  are  not  available  for  all.  This  lack  of  services  or  denial  of 
services  is  based  upon  a  variety  of  factors.   Some  of  these  are  real  while 
others  serve  as  an  excuse. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  lack  of  programs  for  handicapped 
children  are- 

1.  Lack  of  specific  information  regarding  the  numbers  and 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

2.  Programs  of  education  for  the  handicapped  require  expenditures 
over  and  above  those  required  for  the  education  of  the 
nonhandicapped.   Budget  limitations  do  not  permit  the 
implementation  of  suggested  programs  and  services. 
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3.  Shortage  of  classroom  space. 

4.  Limited  supply  of  professionally  trained  personnel  for  the  range 
in  services  required  by  the  handicapped. 

The  Federal  Government 

Since  an  educated  and  Informed  citizenry  is  basic  to  a  democracy, 
it  ts  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  certain  that  every  child 
is  provided  with  free  and  equal  education.  Children  are  the  country's  primary 
resource,  and,  as  such,  every  child  is  entitled  to  an  optimal  education  to 
maximize  his  contributions  to  the  continuing  development  of  our  nation. 

For  this  reason,  there  is  particular  Justification  for  Federal 
Government  support  for  the  various  aspects  of  the  educational  enterprise 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  undertaken  and  supported  individually  by  the 
several  states.   For  example,  the  financial  support  of  preschool  programs 
for  handicapped  children  who  require  services  and  programs  beyond  those 
usually  included  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country  and  the  support  of 
research  on  instructional  approaches  to  serving  the  handicapped  children 
of  our  nation. 
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NUMBER  OF  KAyJDTCAPPEP  CHILDREN 

While  there  is  little  problem  in  learning  of  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
children  who  are  included  in  the  public  school  programs  of  our  country^ there 
are  no  exact  figures  on  the  true  size  of  the  handicapped  population.  Question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  some  children  who  do  not  have  severe  handicaps 
are  included  in  programs  while  many  severely  handicapped  are  on  watting  lists 
or  have  been  excluded  from  programs.  Tliere  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  all  children  identified  as  having  handicaps  are  in  the  learning  location 
which  best  serves  their  needs.    I^rents  are  raising  challenges  to  what  the 
schools  are  not  doing.  This  Is  indicated  by  the  rash  of  litigations  and  class 
action  cases  now  in  the  courts  of  our  country. 

As  a  part  of  the  Information  required  of  each  school  district 
when  it  sppties  for  ESEA  Title  VI  funds  is  the  statistical  plcnire  on  the  number 
of  handicapped  children  residing  in  the  applying  school  district  who  are  not 
being  served.  These  data  must  be  presented  by  diagnostic  category.  State 
Departments  of  Education  use  the  Information  collected  through  this  process 
as  the  means  for  assessing  the  unmet  needs  of  the  handicapped  children  of 
each  state.  The  basic  problem  with  this  procedure  is  that  the  reports  are 
no  more  accurate  than  are  the  estimates  made  by  the  individuals  who  assess 
local  unmet  needs.  In  few,  if  any»  c«nmunltiee  are  these  figures  arrived 
at  through  an  exact  systematic  census  taking  process  or  through  the  utilization 
of  a  data  bank  on  the  htandicapped. 

Thia  lack  of  reliable  data  is  best  evidenced  through  the  range 
In  estimates  on  the  handicapped  children  population  presented  in  the 
professional  literature  and  in  presentations  made  at  national  conferences. 
The  estimates  run  all  the  way  from  6, 000, 000  to  9, 000. 000. 
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Suffice  it  to  say.  there  is  a  considerable  population  of  handicapped 
children,  the  exacc  size  of  which  is  not  at  this  time  known,  which  has  need 
for  the  development  of  learning  services  and  programs  beyond  those  currently 
available.  That  the  size  of  this  population  is  not  known  now  does  not  give 
justification  for  these  circumstances  to  continue.   Many  agencies,  both  of 
government  and  nonpublic,  have  for  too  long  worked  individually  and  apart 
from  one  another  in  assessing  needs  and  in  the  provision  of  services.  The  net 
result  is  that  some  children  are  included  in  several  services  while  many 
others  are  denied  any  form  of  help. 

Maryland,  through  the  use  of  ESEA  Title  VI  funds,  is  making  an 
effort  to  remedy  this  situation  through  the  development  of  a  Maryland  State 
Oka  System  for  the  Handicapped.  Expanding  success  in  methods  of 
diagnosis,  education,  therapy  and  technology  for  treating  handicapped 
children  has  increased  professional  and  social  awareness  of  the  need  for  a 
coordinated  approach  in  treating  the  handicapped.  It  has  been  observed  thac 
our  priorities  in  serving  handicapped  children  are  aometimss  twisted  and 
that  we  must  translate  our  promising  research  into  practice,  and  through 
a  coordinated  approach  deploy  the  funds  aveiiable  in  a  more  effective  and 
meaningful  manner.   Brogram,  service  and  manpower  requirements  have  not 
kept  pace  with  increased  need.   Arovision  must  be  made  for  accurate  projection 
on  the  size  and  location  of  the  population  of  handicapped  children  and  their  learning 
needs  so  chat  treatment  and  learning  centers  may  be  planned  and  developed 
and  that  an  estimate  on  the  kinds  and  levels  of  training  of  professional  personnel 
to  serve  this  population  may  be  arrived  at. 
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In  3969-70  the  State  of  Maryland  spent  more  than  $325, 000  on 
out-of-state  placements  of  615  handicapped  children  for  whom  there  were  no 
appropriate  educational  programs  within  the  home  school  district,   if  it  were 
possible  to  project  accurately  the  future  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  each 
community  and  each  state  one  could  plan  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
for  the  future. 

The  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  the  data  system  for  tne 
handicapped  are: 

1.  A  more  exact  definition  of  the  handicapped  population 

2.  Communication  among  agencies  so  that  children  receive 
coordinated  services  and  are  not  counted  more  than  once  as 
members  of  the  handicapped  population. 

3.  The  ability  to  make  more  accurate  projections  on  future 
programming  needs,  as  well  as  physical  plant  and  personnel 
needs. 

4.  The  determination  of  unidentified  populations,  i.e.  prevelance 
rates  x  child  population  projections—identified  populations 

5.  The  discovery  of  duplication  of  services 

6.  Relative  effectiveness  of  programs  in  serving  the  handicapped. 

7.  Observation  of  which  services,  based  on  research,  are 
appropriate  but  ineffectual  due  to  lack  of  resources. 

8.  Identification  of  ways  in  which  established  agencies  may 
contribute  services  to  other  agencies  thus  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  programs. 

9.  Aid  in  the  establishment  of  priorities  of  naed. 

10.    Discovery  of  unkown  relationships  and  the  generation  of  new 
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knowledge. 

11.    An  accurate  appraisal  of  the  current  atate  of  affairs  in  the 
treatment  of  the  handicapped. 

The  general  objective  of  the  Maryland  Data  Syctem  for  Handicapped 
Children  is  to  consolidate  existing  data  and  generate  complete  accurate 
additional  data  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  state-level  decision  making 
in  serving  the  handicapped. 

The  stimulation  by  the  federal  government  of  similar  activities  in 
each  of  the  other  49  states  would  permit  a  more  exact  identification  of  the 
handicapped  population  and  lead  the  way  toward  the  aBsessment  procedures 
which  could  help  define  the  programs  and  services  for  which  our  handicapped 
children  dictate  the  need. 

Aa  has  been  previously  stated,  reliable  estimates  of  Che  number 
of  handicapped  children  in  need  of  education  do  not  exist.   For  some  states, 
court  suits  have  forced  the  admission  of  handicapped  children  into 
public  schools  from  which  they  were  previously  excluded. 

Maryland  has  had  a  program  of  State  aid  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  since  1964.   It  is  estimated  that  approximately  51%  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  who  have  need  for  Special 
Education  services  and/or  programs  had  such  made  available  to  them.  The 
most  recent  report  on  the  number  of  handicapped  children  in  each  state  of 
our  nation  lists  the  number  currently  receiving  services  as  compared  with 
those  awaiting  such  placement.   Maryland  is  listed  as  having  123,639 
handicapped  children  between  ages  0  and  21.   The  Final  Financial  Calculations 
for  Aid  to  the  Handicapped  Program  .  06  as  compiled  by  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  indicates  that  63,646  handicapped  children  received 
some  form  of  special  educational  service  during  School  Year  1971-1972. 
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CURRENT  FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

The  Federal  Government  has  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  handicapped  through  the  enactment  of  a  number  of 
laws.  The  majority  of  the  programs  which  have  resulted  are  administered 
or  monitored  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  United  States 
Office  of  Education.    For  Fiscal  Year  1972  chis  Bureau  administered 
appropriations  totaling  $227,291, 116.  Other  monies  were  appropriated  for 
services  for  the  handicapped  but  located  within  the  responsibilities  of  other 
agencies  of  government.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  appropriated  money 
was  reserved  for  research  efforts  and  for  the  training  of  professional 
personnel. 

The  basic  approach  required  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  available 
funds  has  been  through  development  of  a  project  proposal.  These  proposals 
were  then  reviewed  at  either  the  state  or  Federal  level  and  selection  for 
Implementation  made.  While  every  community,  state  and  trainer  of 
professional  personnel  had  equal  opportunity  to  submit  proposals,  the 
skill  In  development  and  presentation  of  plans  to  serve  the  handicapped  was  not 
broadly  available.  The  result  has  been  a  less  than  equitable  distribution  of 
available  funds.  In  many  cases  handicapped  children  of  a  given  political 
aubdivltion  have  been  denied  the  advantages  of  Federal  funding  because  the 
professional  personnel  of  that  community  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  compete 
for  the  available  monies. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  proposed  legislation  the  following  definition 

is  offered: 

A  handicapped  child  shall  be  one  with  a  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  qualified  evaluators,  makes  a  special  educational 
and  training  program  necessary  or  desirable  to  help  the  child  attain  a 
scholastic  achievement  as  near  normal  as  feasible. 
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PROGRAMS  AND  COSTS 

Enabling  legislation  on  programs  of  education  for  the  handicapped 
have  related  to  diagnostic  categories.  Too  frequently  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  was  interpreted  has  dictated  the  pattern  for  provision  of  services. 

At  present  Maryland  is  moving  towards  a  pattern  for  the  delivery 
of  programs  and  services  known  as  the  Continuum.   This  approach  reduces  the 
requirement  for  special  class  placement  of  the  handicapped  and  places 
increased  emphasis  on  the  retention  of  each  child  within  the  regular  classroom 
for  as  much  of  the  regular  class  program  as  he  is  able  to  benefit  from. 
Several  other  states  of  our  nation  are  moving  in  a  similar  direction. 

Funding  patterns  shojld  not  dictate  the  delivery  patterns.  Each 
superintendent  of  schools  has  the  responsibility  to  arrange  for  the  distribution 
of  pupils,  the  deployment  of  staff  and  resources  and  the  provision  of  necessary 
housing  in  his  community. 

No  single  approach  to  the  educational  needs  is  equally  effective  for 
all  children.   Many  approaches  to  teaching  the  handicapped  are  sound.  Rather 
than  to  dictate  one  method,  we  propose  that  programs  be  funded  on  a  per 
pupil  basis  without  regard  for  the  method  of  instruction  or  the  therapy  employed. 

To  relate  future  contributions  of  various  levels  of  government  to 
current  percentages  of  Input  is  not  realistic,  particularly  since  various 
reports  Indicate  that  approximately  52%  of  the  handicapped  children  of  our 
nation  are  currently  being  denied  services.   Instead,  it  is  proposed  that  Federal 
Aid  at  the  leve^  of  $15  for  every  child  enrolled  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve 
of  the  public  schools  be  made  available  through  the  state  departments  of 
education.   The  public  school  enrollment  for  Fall  1971  was  46,168.  540.  This 
pattern  of  funding  would  thus  require  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $700,000, 000. 
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The  distribution  of  these  monies  would  be  the  responsibilities  of  the 
individual  states.    Each  school  district  would  receive  rhe  per  pupil  allocation. 
The  requirement  that  this  allocation  be  set  up  in  a  separate  budget  account, 
to  which  state  and  local  input  would  be  added*  could  provide  assurances  that 
the  funds  were  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  chey  were  made  available. 

The  proposed  funding  at  the  level  of  515  per  pupil,  kindergarten 
through  grade  twelve,  would  make  513,964,  850  available  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  930,990  pupils  of  Maryland.   This  amount  would 
represent  approximately  half  the  1971-1972  expenditure  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  the  excess  costs  of  programming  for  handicapped  children  of 
the  state. 
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PROGRAM  COSTS 

Although  the  financing  of  education  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
boch  the  general  public  and  the  professional  communicy  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  financing  of  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children 
has  received  very  little  attention.  Only  in  recent  years  have  there  been 
studies  specifically  directed  to  the  problems  offlnancing  special  education 
programs  for  the  handicapped. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  regularly  published  sumrmries  of 
the  public  school  finance  programs  of  the  fifty  states.  These  data  do  not 
permit  specific  identification  and  examination  of  cost  figures  but  represent 
the  best  overview  of  the  situation  as  it  exists.  An  analysis  of  the  1968-1969  report 
reveals  that  twenty -three  states  provided  categorical  aids  for  special  education 
programs,  ten  atates  provided  general  aid,  thirteen  states  provided  a 
combination  of  categorical  and  general  aid,  and  four  atates  reported  no 
specific  provisions  for  financial  support  of  special  education  programs. 

The  "Analytic  Stuly  of  State  Legialatlon  for  Handicapped 
Children"  conducted  by  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  was  a  two 
year  study  of  special  education  legislation  of  the  states.  The  following 
sumnBrizes  their  findings: 

. . ,  most  fltatea  hwe  some  form  of  reimbursement  Co  local 

school  districts  for  efforts  for  handicapped  children  beyond 

the  general  school  reimbursement. . . 
We  might  group  the  reimbursement  formulae  in  two  categories:  unit  formulae 
and  per  pupil  formulae. 
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Unit  systems  are  most  common  in  states  operating  under  minimum 
foundation  programs.   Unit  formulae  place  grest  fiscal  authority  in  the  hands 
of  state  boards  of  education  and  srarc  legislaiures.  since  ihe  units  must 
be  appropriated  in  order  to  have  any  level  of  state  financial  assistsnce, 

A  second  type  of  unit  formulae  is  the  percencsge  reimbursement. 
Under  this  plan,  units  may  be  authorized, but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
reimbursement  will  be  at  the  100%  level,   (f  the  number  of  operating 
units  exceed  anticipation, reimbursement  may  be  prorsted. 

Another  general  category  of  reimbursement  is  the  per  pupil 
reimbursementt  Under  this  system  there  are  three  haelc  patterns  with 
variations. 

First,  there  is  the  "straight  sum  refmburaement.  "  Under 
this  pUn  the  general  state  law  specifies  the  per  pupil  reimbursement. 
The  amounts  of  state  aid  may  vary  with  the  handicapping  condition. 

A  second  type  is  the  excess  cost  formula^    Under  this  system, 
the  district  first  determines  a  per  pupil  cost  for  instruction,  then  subtracts 
from  this  cost  the  cost  of  educating  the  nonhsndicapped  child  of  the  same 
school  district.  Once  the  excess  cost  figure  is  obtained,  there  are 
several  variations  on  reimbursement.   Some  states  place  no  limit  on  the 
excess  coets;  some  states  place  a  dollar  maximum  on  the  amount  which  the 
state  may  reimburse;  some  stares  reimburse  a  percentage  of  the  excess  coat, 
depending  upon  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

Another  pattern  of  per  pupil  reimbursement  is  the  weighted 
formulsi     This  approach  is  used  variously  by  either  placing  weighted 
values  on  pupils  with  handicaps  or  through  the  provision  of  additional 
teacher  units  for  special  classes. 
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COST  STUDIES  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Several  investigations  have  been  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  costs  associated  with  various  special  education  programs. 
In  1967  the  California  Stace  !>epartmcnt  of  Education  n^ade  a  study  of  the  costs  and 
expenditures  for  special  education  in  that  state.   The  special  education 
programs  in  thirteen  school  districts  were  studied  plus  those  of  eight  county 
school  systems.  The  study,  which  was  corxJucted  by  staff  members  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  was  concluded  in  1968.   A  summary 
of  their  findings  follows: 

a.  Cost  and  Expenditures  for  Special  Education 

The  group  found  that  accounting  practices,  while  consistent 
in  bookkeeping  procedures,  varied  between  districts  because 
of  different  district  financial  information  needs.  Some 
districts  felt  it  necessary  to  determine  cost  by  prorating  all 
indirect  costs  (i.e.  business  office,  data  processing)  to  the 
program.  Other  districts  feic  that  only  direct  charges  were 
an  accurate  determination  of  cost.  There  was  no  attempt  by  the 
group  to  reconcile;  these  two  approaches  to  cost  accounting. 

b.  Relative  State  end  Local  S^iare  of  the  Support  fYogram 

The  state  and  local  shares  of  the  financial  support  program  were 
determined  by  comparing  in  the  form  of  a  ratio,  the  state  share 
to  program  cost  and  the  local  share  to  program  coat. 
Established  district  programs,  such  as  the  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  program,  showed  a  state  support  level  from  a  low  of 
22%  to  a  high  of  87%.  This  would  indicate  that  in  one  school 
district  the  state  contributes  2/lOths  of  the  financial  support 
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while  In  another  district  the  stare  contrlbures  almost  9/lOths 

of  rhe  program  costs,   ms  variation  appears  ro  be  due  to  the 

accounting  practices  of  rhe  disrricr  and /or  to  the  districr  commjrinent 

in  providing  local  sirpport  to  the  program. 

In  some  programs  the  disrricr  received  more  scare  aid  than  it 

reporred  as  expended  in  the  program  so  there  was  no  Uesignaced 

actual  local  support  nece&^ary. 

c.  Sources  of  Support 

Support  for  special  education  is  derived  from  erate  aid.  local 
support  and  from  the  federal  government. 

d.  How  the  Money  Ie  Spent  in  Various  Programs 

The  coat  data  obtained  in  the  California  study  has  limited  utility 
because  accounting  procedures  varied  considerably  from  one 
district  to  another.  (For  example,  the  per  pupil  cost  in  the 
program  for  educable  nrientally  retarded  pupils  ranged  from  $7il 
to  $2,650  in  the  thirteen  local  school  districts.  )  A  further 
limitation  of  the  data  was  the  lack  of  information  on 
expenditures  for  the  various  progrann  elements.  Additionally, 
no  data  on  expenditures  for  other  educational  programs  were 
provided  as  a  basia  for  comparison. 

A  second  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  Inc.  This  study  included  the  eighteen  school  districts 
of  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  including  the  city  schools  of  Rochester.  These  data 
also  reported  a  considerable  range  in  program  costs  among  the  investigated 
communities. 
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A  third  study  conducted  by  the  New  York  Scare  Department  of 
Education  reported  on  data  collected  in  several  cities  of  the  state.  The 
findings  of  this  study  were  similar  to  those  of  the  firsttwo  studies.  The 
program  costs  represented  a  considerable  range.   (For  example:  the 
range  for  educating  a  physically  handicapped  child  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  communities  of  the  Rochester  Study  was  from  $1335  to  $1900  while  the 
New  York  State  Department  Study  showed  a  range  for  the  same  group 
to  be  from  $563  to  $1838.  ) 

The  most  recent  study  done  by  Rossmiller,  Hale  and  Frohrelch  is  en 
fnteR?;ive  effort  to  identify  specific  program  costs.   It  resulted  in  the  same 
frustration  as  did  similar  efforts. 

It  is  only  as  school  systems  adopt  a  common  budgetings;  and 
accounting  procedure  that  one  will  be  able  to  compare  specific  program 
costs  with  reasonable  assurance.   It  is  only  as  school  systems  are  provided 
with  specific  guidelines  on  allowable  items  for  inclucion  in  determination 
of  program  costs  that  one  will  be  able  to  rely  upon  figures  submitted  as  excess 
costs  for  prograns  for  the  handicapped.  To  continue  to  rely  upon  questionable 
data  as  a  basis  for  provision  of  state  or  Federal  Aid  is  foolish. 

There  is  little  question  that  programs  for  the  handicapped  require 
additional  expenditures  over  those  made  for  educational  programs  for  the 
nonhandicapped.  There  is  also  little  question  that  included  within  our  pupil 
populations  there  are  many  children  with  mental  retardation  or  physical 
handicaps  which  dictate  the  provision  of  speci&l  education  services  and  programs. 
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It  is  therefore  recommended  that  funding  patterns  not  relate  to 
excess  cost  factors  but  instead  make  per  pupil  allocations  to  school  districts 
for  the  financing  of  necessary  prog^rams.  Judgments  regarding  the  numbers 
of  special  services  or  programs  could  then  be  mad<i  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  with  local  input.  Control  and  supervision  could  be  exercised  at 
the  state  or  Federal  level  by  requiring  the  provision  of  program  plans 
which  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
before  funding  could  be  assured. 


—  S£S7  CoP}^  J^UA/U- 
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Focuses  on  educational  programming  (directed) 
toward  individual  learning  strengths  rather  than 
a  categorical  label  by  handicap. 

A  descriptive  assessment  indicating  a  child's 
learning  strengths  and  weaknesses  provides  useful 
information  to  the  teacher  responsible  for  planning 
an  appropriate  remedial  program.  Such  descriptive 
data  embraces  the  philosophy  that  the  child's 
individual  needs  are  of  primary  importance.  Labels 
resulting  from  etiologic  diagnosis  often  obstruct 
the  learning  potential  of  the  child  and  frequently 
create  a  negative  attitude  on  behalf  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil. 

Provides  financial  incentive  to  local  school 
systems  to  increase  the  variety  of  programs  and 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

Disbursement  of  State  aid  is  based  on  the  program 
in  which  the  child  is  enrolled  to  meet  his  needs  at  a 
specific  point  in  time,  rather  than  on  a  per-pupil 
basis  by  handicap  label  which  has  proliferated 
self-contained  special  classes.  Funding  based  oh 
the  program  basis  reduces  the  average  cost  per 
pupil,  and  the  savings  can  be  utilized  to  serve  a 
greater  number  of  children  needing  special  services. 

Provides  for  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
model  for  delivery  of  services. 

The  Continuum  concept  proposes  a  more  flexible 
organizational  pattern.  It  allows  a  child  to  move 
from  one  program  to  another  along  the  continuum 
of  services,  depending  upon  his  individual  needs, 
while  maintaining  affiliation  with  his  peers  in  the 
regular  school  classes.  This  pattern  also  has  an 
inherent  adaptability  for  meeting  the  crucial 
manpower  shortage  through  the  deployment  and 
improved  utilization  of  highly  specialized 
professional  personnel. 
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Program  I  —  Consultant  Services 
Prevention,  early  identification,  and  intervention  of 
actual  or  potential  problems  which  may  interfere 
with  learning  and  adjustment  arie  the  primary 
objectives  of  this  program.  Psychologists,  pupil 
personnel  workers,  nurses,  guidance  counselors 
provide  consultative  services  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  pupils  before  the  problem  becomes  a 
major  handicap. 


Program  II  —  Diagnostic  Prescriptive  Services 
Children  exhibiting  a  learning  problem  are  referred 
to  the  diagnostic  prescriptive  teacher  for  an 
educational  assessment.  An  educational  prescrip- 
tion is  developed  based  on  the  child's  learning 
profile  and  appropriate  placement  is  determined  in 
cooperation  with  other  professionals.  The 
diagnostic  prescriptive  teacher  interprets  the 
learning  profile,  suggests  methodology,  prepares 
and  demonstrates  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
remedial  process,  and  provides  continuous 
follow-up  and  supportive  services. 


I 
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Program  III  —  Itinerant  Sorvicus 
Included  in  this  program  are  group  and  individual 
services  provided  to  children  by  itinerant 
specialists.  While  they  remain  in  the  regular 
classroom  to  receive  the  bulk  of  their  education 
with  the  rest  of  their  peers,  those  childrea  with 
visual  handicaps,  speech,  hearing,  and/or  language 
impairments  may  receive  services  such  as  special 
instruction,  therapy,  and  counseling.  The  itinerant 
specialist  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  teachers 
in  other  Continuum  programs  and  demonstrates 
appropriate  materials  and  techniques  used  in 
working  ivith  children  having  vision,  speech, 
hearing,  and/or  language  handicaps. 


Ill 


Program  IV —  Cooperative  Services 
The  child  assigned  to  a  resource  room  spends  part 
of  the  school  day  in  the  resource  room  receiving 
special  tutorial  assistance  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  the  regular  classroom.  He  remains  on  this 
schedule  until  the  problem  is  minimized  and  is 
returned  full-time  to  the  regular  classroom.  If 
progress  is  not  evident,  the  child  is  referred  back 
to  the  diagnostic  prescriptive  teaching  program 
(Program  II)  for  reevaluation. 


IV 


Program  V  —  Special  Class  Services  \7  \  7J  \/I  f 

Special  education  classes  in  the  public  schools.  V  ^  V  1/  V  11 

Program  VI  —  Nonpublic  Special  Day  Classes 
Nonpublic  special  day  classes  and  home-hospital 
teaching  programs. 

Program  VH  —  Residential  Services 


These  three  Continuum  programs  provide  for 
educational  programs  and  services  for  severely 
handicapped  children  who  require  major 
modifications  in  curriculum  which  cannot  be 
accommodated  for  even  a  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
regular  classroom. 
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The  Data  System  for  the  Handicapped  (DSH)  is 
a  unique  venture  incorporating  six  Maryland  State 


agencies  in  an  effort  to  plan  and  provide  coordinated 

services  for  handicapped  children.  It  is  designed  to 

gather  and  correlate  pertinent  information  for  the  participating 

agencies. 

The  Maryland  DSH  grew  from  a  recognition  that  six  State 
agencies  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
programs  and  providing  services  for  handicapped  children  (ages 
0-21).  While  each  of  the  agencies  has  a  diffv^ren'^  means  of 
identifying  a  handicapping  condition  and  defining  the  services 
they  provide,  they  are  still  dealing  with  a  handicapped  child. 
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Although  It  was  suspected  that  children  were  receiving 
duplicate  services  In  some  areas,  it  was  apparent  they  were  not 
receiving  needed  services  In  other  areas.  These  problems  were 
further  compounded  because  each  agency  was  not  aware  of 
all  the  services  and  programs  offered  by  the  other  agencies. 
For  a  number  of  years,  attempts  were  made  to  improve  com- 
munications between  agencies  by  reducing  duplications  and 
planning  for  needed  services.  The  Data  System  for  the  Handi- 
capped was  designed  and  developed  by  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Instruction,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  five  other  State  agencies.  DSH  has  succeeded  in 
developing  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between  these  agencies, 
while  supplying  them  with  data  about  existing  programs  as 
well  as  projections  for  future  planning. 
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planning  purposes,  as  for  immediate  program  development, 
the  Implications  of  this  system  are  essentially  far  reaching. 

The  DSH  method  has  proved  successful  during  pilot  testing 
in  Maryland  and  has  been  adapted  to  Statewide  Implementa- 
tion during  its  second  year  of  operation.  During  that  year,  the 
DSH  will  collect  pertinent  data  about  the  handicapped  popu- 
lation (ages  0-21)  in  Maryland.  In  addition,  the  DSH  has 
developed  plans  for  applying  the  same  process  of  development 
to  a  system  for  early  identification  of  handicapped  children. 

Of  additional  interest,  the  developmental  model  of  the  DSH 
is  completely  transportable.  Other  states  and/or  local  agencies 
can  incorporate  this  system  to  serve  interagency  needs  within 
their  spheres  of  responsibility. 

The  State  of  Maryland  Data  System  for  the  Handicapped 
was  initially  funded  through  a  grant  under  Title  Vl-B  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  iKJSTRUCTlON 

DOVER.  DELAWARE  19901 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
1508  Emory  Road 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19803 

April  1973 

Kt%  Jennings  Pandolph,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
New  Senate  Office  Building-, '  Ho  oai  U23O 
Washington,  D.C,  205IO 

5.  6,  The  "Sducatlon  for  All  Knndlcapped  Children  Act" 

Dear  Hr.  Randolph  1 


HOWAMOC  ROW 
lOXNJ  RT*N 


Delaware,  as  in  many  states,  is  providing  education  for  handicapped 
children  by  statutes  that  have  been  developed  piecemeal.    As  a  conse- 
quence, many  nefids  cannot  be  net  or  even  planned  for  because  no  provisions 
v.'ere  made  or  restrictive  legislation  exists.    A  federal  naiidate  and  fund- 
ing should  provide  major  means  towards  correctlns  these  omissions. 

A  November  1972  survey  shoved  that  of  1^'+,317  children  enrolled  in 
Delaware,  5t^9^>  children  are  receiving  spocla!L  education.  However,  an 
additional  2,689  nave  been  Identified  as  needling  special  instruction  but 
aro  not  rrceivlnc  it.  Thus,  only  one  out  of  three  is  be  ins  ad.eQuately 
gpr-tntti.  There  are  nany  reasons  as  r;ay  5s  set.n  on  rhe  attoc^.p**  -survey. 
Four  reasons  account  for  eighty  percent  and  of  these,  on*?  accounts  for 
approxl3fttely  forty  percent  of  those  denied  a  proper  cducatlcni 

;.'o.  of  Students 

.  Legal  limitations  on  ynlts  for  learning 
disabled  or  socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted  l,l68 

.  Identified  and  awaiting  evaluation  ^73 

.  Uo  special  education  program  available  at 
pupil »s  level  '    -.  -  -  395 

.  Classroom  soace    unavailable  192 

2 , 222  ' 

Clearly,  we  see  the  need  to  remove  the  statutes  limiting  the  number, 
of  classes  for  children  having  learning  disabilities  and  social  and 
emotional  maladjustments. 

Other  educational  needs  to  be  met  arei 
.  Voc? clonal  education  specifically  fitted  to  the 
needs  end  abilities  of  all  handicapped  children 
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Kr.  Jennings  Randolph  -  2  -         April  4,  1973 


.  Strong  regional  dlaepnostlc  centers  servicing  all  handicaps, 
working  with  the  local  districts  and  the  parents 

.  Multiple  handicapped  children  ofttlmes  are  not  adequately 
provided  for  or  placed  because  existing  services  are  so 
specific 

.  More  programs  for  teacher  In-service  training  and 
material  centers. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  Lup  Jung/^Chalrmeifr 
Advisory  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children, 
State  of  Delaware 


CCi  Ms.  Lisa  Walker 

Mt.  Carael  Diagnostic  Center 
17  Mulberry  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 
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THE  ary  or  new  york 
OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
UAVoft's  orricB  fok  ihi  hamixcapped 

BDff  AID  A.  UORUSOtl 
Dfmtr  U«r«t-Cltr  AdalaiBUim 

BUNICC  PIOUTO 
ActUa  DiMcrac 


MAYOR'S  OmCE  ?0R  THE  HANDICAPPED 


St«t«Mat  by  Eunlca  Fiorlto,  Acting  Dlrtctor,  la  support  of  S.6/H.R.70 


Distlnguiahed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'^  Eunice  Fiorito,  Acting  Director 
of  Che  New  York  City  Mayor's  office  for  the  Handicapped.    This  Mayor's 
Office  for  the  Handicapped,  the  only  one  in  tuclatence  la  the  U.S.  vas 
created  by  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay  on  Decenber  20,  1972  and  la  located 
within  the  Office  of  the  neputy  Mayor,  City-Adnlnlatrntor  Rdward  Morrls'-n. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  Of ficA  la  to  serve  as  Advocate  f.ar  the 
eBtlmated  l,ODn,000  peraons  who  are  handicapped  rcsidinf>;  In  N.Y.C.  tt 
is  in  the  capacity  as  repreaentative  of  the  Mayor,  and  as  director  of  el  ls 
Office  thac  I  testify  here  today. 

I  wish  to  preaent  my  strong  support  for  S.6  and  its  companion  bill  H.H.y'>. 
This  legislation  would  guarantee  that  all  handicapped  children  recolve  .m 
education. 

It  has  lon^  bean  an  admirable  tradition  of  this  country  to  provide  an 
education  for  our  children.    The  nation  has  consistently  strengthened  t'  -ii 
tradition  by  enacting  lavs  which  require  that  an  education  be  v.ffered  t<  p'i'i* 
In  recent  years  It  has  become  the  law  of  the  land  that  all  atudents  hav 
the  rlpht  to  not  only  an  education,  but  an  equal  education*  On  Annuat  1>  1"7?, 
the  courts  clearly  ruled  that  the  constitutional  rlpht  to  a  public  eduction 
unquestionably  includes  handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed  children.  I 
referring  to  a  decision  made  by  Judge  Joseph  C.  Haddy  of  the  U.S.Distrl*  n 
Court  In  the  District  c>f  Columbia. 

I  was  shocked  to  have  my  fears  substantiated  by  readinR  in  the  Congress  'otk<1 

Record  of  Thursday,  January  4,  1973  that:    nf  the  seven  million  handlcnt  nrt' 
children  in  the  United  States  almost  605!  are  not  receiving  the  cducattoi • 
pro f rams  they  need.  This  sad  fact  dlreetly  contradicts  the  values  and  ti  n 
laws  of  our  nation.    The  present  altuatlon  Is  even  worse  than  It  appears 
when  cne  examines  individual  states  or  considers  apecific  diaabilitiea.      '  In 
19  Statea,  31  percent  or  less  of  the  (handicapped)  population  was  belnf.  snrvnii 
(in  the  1971-72  school  year).    In  30  Ststes,  less  than  11  percent  of  all 
emotionally  disturbed  children  are  provided  educational  services." 


330  B1U7ADVAY 
NET  YORK,  N.r.  10007 
T«1<pIiom:  36^^71 
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Clearly  va  have  a  crisis  on  our  handa.    The  United  States  ia  falling  to 

meet  ita  woval  and  legal  coivilDiient  to  provide  an  education  to  all  handle  .ippred 

children.    The  State  K<^emnencs  bear  the  brunt  of  ehe  burden  In  proviiiiw 

educational  aervlcea.    I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  states  lack  aufficicnt 

funds  to  coMpletely  fulfill  this  reaponaiblllty.    Revenue-shnrln^  dollar*. 

face  hundreds  of  constraints,  for  reveuue-sharlnp  must  help  finance  numrr.ius 

prograns.    It  Is,  therefore,  blatantly  obvious  that  the  Federal  Governmeiit. 

nuat  provld«  aubatantlal  financial  aaalatance  to  the  states  for  the  education 

of  handicapped  children.    Fortunately,  S.6  and  H.R,  70  provide  for  such  .  islstpnce. 

Under  5.6  and  H.K.  ?0  the  Federal  Covernoent  would  undervrlts  75Z  cf  thr.  excess 
coat  required  to  educate  the  handicapped  child;  and,  noat  irraortantly,  H 
would  ba  guaranteed  that  every  atata  provide  a  free  and  appropriate  public 
education  to  all  disabled  children.    Thla  leslalatlon  is  also  conaiiendabjo 
becauae: 

*         it  relievea  the  pkraaantly  unfulfilled  fiscal  burden  the 
atatea  ancountar; 


it  aasurea  that  handicapped  children  vlll  have  their  individual 
needs  net; 

it  author Izea  the  granting  of  funda  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  baglcning  July  1,  1973; 

it  requirea  states  to  identify  ita  handicapped  children  and  the 
aervlcea  they  need; 

it  proMOtea  the  delnstitutlonaUsation  of  children; 

it  includes  pra-achool  children  and  studenta  enrolled  In  private 
achools; 

It  atipulates  that  the  Federal  funda  be  u-^ed  to  suppldoent  and 
not  aupplant  atata  and  local  funds; 

it  ancouragea  the  educational  IfiCetratlm  of  handicapped  and' 
non-handicapped  children; 

it  creates  an  Advisory  Board  whose  menfaership  would  include 
handlc^ped  individuals; 


In  the  current  academic  year  approximately  3D,0{)0  clilldrcn  with  a  vnrlr: 

of  differlnr  and/or  multiple  handicapping:  condltlnnR  and  50,000  chilrfrr.  "i? 

severe  aOeech  problena  are  beln{;  served  in.  the  Hureaua  for  Special  rAw  -  J  no 

of  the  M.y.C.Board  of  Education.    Of  these  30,000  children  with  handie^r  ilnr 

conditions  being  served  by  the  Board  of  Education,  approximately  4,000  nrn 

on  hnne  Inatructicfn.    If  funda  were  available,  K>re  than  2»000  of  these  t'1ii.lc|r«-n 

who  should  be  in  an  actual  school  setting  would  be  able  to  have  this  gr^'^'cTy 

needed  educational  and  social  experience.    It  la  further  estimated  that  thnrc 

are  10,000  children  having  aevare  learning  disabilitiea  who  could  benefit  frnr< 

apecial  services  in  education  if  funda  were  available. 

Approximately  4,000  children  are  currently  being  served  In  private  and 
special  schools  for  handicapped  children  within  N.Y.C,    These  era  children 
who  for  a  variety  of  reaaons  cannot  be  educated  under  the  existing 
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PAGE  3 

prograu  for  ipeclcl  aducACioa  of  che  NYC  Board  of  Educacioa.  Alcbougl. 
restricced  fundi  luiv«  been  appropriftCed  under  Section  4407  of  Chapcer  8v  of 
Che  Mew  York  Scete  Code,  theie  fundi  ere  inaufflclent  to  cover  Che  cost 
for  ipeclel  educeclon  for  nany  of  Che  hendlcepped    children.    As  a  resulc, 
parenCs  mutt  either  be  burdened  wlch  addiciooal  fioeocial  responiibilitics 
for  paynenc  for  Cbla  aducacion,  or  chey  muac  re  sore  Co  an  acCion  in  Che 
faadly  courc* 

Mew  York  Cicy  raceivea  fron'Mew  York  Scace  che  sane  amouac  of  noney  for 
educaciog  a  handicapped  child  as  ic  doea  for  educacing  a  non-hand icappi-i 
child.    The  exCensive  difference  in  coac  of  educacing  a  handicapped  childi 
ranging  froa  $3,000  Co  $10,000  per  year  per  child  nusc  be  made  up  of  ftmds 
of  Mttw  York  Cicy.    In  areas  chroughouc  New  York  SCaCe»  wich  Che  excepCiun 
of  cha  big  six  ciciea,  the  acaca  reinbursea  6SX  of  che  cose  of  special 
educrCion  through  che  programs  of  cha  Boarda  of  Cooperacive  EducaCional 
Servisea.    New  York  CiCy^  eiid  ochar  large  ciciea  of  chla  acace  ere  cbard'ore, 
in  face,  discrljdnaclnacad  again sc  in  che  financing  of  aducaclon  for  che 
educacion  of  Special  children.    In  reality,  char ef ore,  chase  handicapped 
children  are  being  discrlaainaced  againac. 

It  ia  eabarraaaing  thac  in  1973  we  should  even  have  Co  consider  legialn- 
Cion  auch  aa  S.6  and  H.R.  70.    The  UnlCed  SCaCes  should  long  since  have 
been  providing  Che  educaclonal  services  which  the  isipl.diaentation  of  thc:;c 
billa  would  render.    However,  our  pAat  mistakes  should  be  admitted  and 
corrected.    I  call  upon  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  pass  Chia  legialation 
in  order  that  the  United  Statea  will  be  able  Co  allocate  its  resources  co 
meet  its  obligatlona  for  educating  our  Special  Children. 

thank  you. 


EF/ca 

(Above  ataCamant  prepared  for  Senate  Bearinga 
in  M«rark,  R.J.  ou  4/9/73.) 
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c^ii  "€0-5050 


n-^conbfeir  20,  1972 


•■tayor  John  V.  Lindsay  announced  today  tha  formation  of  the 
;ir.var's  Office  of  the  Handicapped  to  sGr'/c  as  advocate  for  the  City's 
CiJt2:n:ited  1,000,000  mentally  and  physically  disabled. 

The  n^5'.:  Offirtj  is  the  nation's  first  governmental  unit  for 
•■:.v  '.ituv-ilcaiio^cl  to  bo  located  v/ichin  thii  Office  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  :Ui'.ir  revealed  his  intention  to  form  the  nev;  Office  last 

•••lij'nc  r>-ifors  a  yiouj->  nz  n-ore -than- 100 -representatives  of ■  voluntary- agenciea—  

'j;.^a^ya  i:*.  delivering  services  to  the  handicapped.     He  stressed  that  the  success- 

che  ne.7  Office  v/o-^id  hinge  on  the  participaticn  of  all  a^joncies  involved  in 
~  ccoparative  effort  co  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  handicapped. 

The  maating  was  held  in  the  Office  of  the  Doputy  Mayor-City 
.siuiinisf.rator,  Edward  A.  ttorriaon,  where  the  Office  will  be  located. 

The  new  Office  will  address  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
celated  to  health,  employment,  architectural  barriers,  transportation!  incorae 
lirainceaaiice,  institutional  care,  civil  rights,  job  training,  and  research. 

To  accomplish  these  goa^s  the  Office  of  the  Handicapped  will 
d.ivelop  city  and  state  legislative  programs,  and  review  and  recommend  federal 
legislation;     coordinate  existing  programs  and  plan  and  promote  new  progreuas; 
h'ar^.'o  as  consulting  resource  to  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  development 
of  their  individual  programs;  offer  direct  services  to  the  handicapped  through 
-1  r.<x\<t  Information  and  Referral  Service;     attempt  to  locate  the  estimated 
r'.jL'i.ian  handicapped  who  are  unable  or  do  not  know  how  to  seek  help;     engage  in 
r.slicy  analysis  of  existing  programs. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said: 

"With  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Handicapped,  New 
Vorx  City  reaffirms  its  position  as  world  center  for  care  and  concern  of  the 
r.cindi capped.     The  new  Office  will  provide  the  political  clout  to  assure  this 
.T'.inority  group  the  dignity,  the  rights  and  the  opportunities  it  so  justly 
.'iisserves. 

"While  the  State  and  Federal  governments  have  repeatedly  turned 
t-.heir  backs  on  the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  New  York  City  has  refused  to  accept 
the  alternative  of  allowing  the  needs,  the  rights  and  hopes  of  its  less 
fortunate  citizens  to  go  unmet. 

"The  Office  of  the  Handicapped  not  only  will  serve  as  a  model 
l-.o  governments  on  all  levels  nationwide,  it  will  be  a  source  of  hope  to  the 
hcin-.Ucnpped  who  can  look  to  its  city  government  as  a  compassionate  ally. 

"I  have  directed  the  Office  to  complete  preparation  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  which  will  unequivocally  articulate  a  new 
coir.Tiihment  toward  realizing  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  handi- 
CappV»Clv"--  ■  ■     -  -    ■  — — -■   •■      

Deputy  Mayer  Edward  A.  Morrison  who  presided  at  the  meeting 

5aicii 

'•The  Mayor's  Office  of  the  Handicapped  will  work  for  the 
coaliiiatioTX  of  a  new  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped.    The  100  Orcjanizations 
dediCiited  to  this  goal  will  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  new  Office. 
(List  of  organizations  attached)     Special  sub-committees  of  voluntary  org^m- 
isations  will  be  set  up  to  deal  with  specific  problems." 

(trore) 
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Thti  Mayer* a  Office  of  the  Handicapped  replaces  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Conunittco  on  tho  Handicapped  created  in  196S. 

Mra.  Eunice  FioritO/  handicapped  by  blindness  since  age  11/ 
will  serve  as  Acting  Director  of  the  new  Office.    Mrs.  Fiorito  formerly  served 
as  Acting  Director  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  CommlttGe  and  Assistant  Director 
for  Psychiatric  Social  Work  and  Rehabilitation  at  New  York  University 
Dellevue  Medical  Center. 
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UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  •  222  WEST  STATE  STREET  •  TRENTON.  NEW  JERSEY  0B607 

(609)  695-6277 


Senator  Harrison  A.  VllUaxns,  Jr. 
Suite  352 

Old  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Vashln^on^  D,  0. 

Dear  Senators 

Mr,  Howard  Blac]cn]an,  Chairman  of  N.  J.  Inter-Agency  for  the  handicapped  wlU 
give  teBtlmony  In  Hevark  on  the  9th  aa  spolcesinan  for  all  non-profit  health 
agencies  In  Nev  Jersey  regarding  S-6. 

But  because  of  the  multiple  disabilities  arising  from  Cerebral  Bftlay, 
I  rsquest  that  this  statement  be  Included  In  the  record* 

Ve  heartily  endorse  the  spirit  and  substance  of  your  legislation;    out  of 
basic  Dorallty  and  court  precedent. 


Our  itollosophy  Is  that  a  child  y^h  a  problem  (especially  the  handicapped) 
Is  going  to  do  better  In  a  "normal"  atmosphere.    We  may  be  for  special 
classes,  but  not  special  schools  -  where  at  all  possible. 

May  W5  especially  rccoasoend  to  you  the  following  observations: 

y  It  Under  Sec.  3  (l):  Ve  favor  the  broadest  possible  langusge  to  include 
Interpertatlon  the  irvMClmuro  of  mentally,  physically  or  orthopedic ally> 
and  entotlonally  handicapped,  use  of  the  vorA  "crippled"  we  would 

like  omitted.  Ve  think  broad  language  would  favor  our  loore  severely 
Involved  clients. 


If  a  "laundry  list"  is  necessary^  ve  urge  that  "cerebral  palsied" 
be  Included.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  mention  of  cerebral  palsy  caxises 
many  to  run  the  other  way.    Althou^^  some  of  our  clients  are  too 
severely  involved  for  inclusion,  there  are  thousands  who  we  fear  will 
not  be  served  If*  the  explicit  mention  of  cerebral  palsied  is  not 
added. 


2.    We  question  the  accuracy  of  TABLE  I  (viz.  Rorth  Carolina  vs.  Hew  Jersey 
vs.  Alaska  vs.  California).    Althou^  we  don't  have  hard  statistics^ 


April  6,  1973 


Chairman  of  l^a  kord 


Carl  W.  KIrii 


WarrM  f.  iMf 

V;ta  fr«ltd«nt 


Uiin  I.  Davii 
Vfc*  Pr«lld«ni 


Mtktt  J.  KUirpliy 
VIM  fi»ti6»nt 


A>t**w  V.  Var««i«W.  If. 
Traoiurtr 


luril  A.  Sfhrafli,  Jr. 
S*<r*lary 


Cdnidhn  f.  SoJI,  ir. 
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the  eotimates  seen  fuzzy. 

3«    Vfe  favor  private  educational  feuillltiea  being  included  ineligibility 
as  veil. 

k.   Training  of  teachers  ahouH  be  e  provlflo,  on  the  graduate  level, 

5«    Professionals  should  be  reguired  to  keep  up<'to>date  as  part  of 
accountability. 

6.  As  to  vhetber  the  parents  ehould  )aiov  entire  and  specific  evaluation^ 
{in  frightening  xoedical  tenas  to  the  laymen)   ve  doubt.    Ve  have 
discovered  astong  the  urban  and  rural  populations  as  veil  that  i&ajiy 
parents  Just  can*t  take  it.    The  necessary  language  frightens  them 
and  they  give  up.    Treatments  change  and  a  potential  Is  lost  In  many 
cases.    The  study  team  certainly  shaild  eiqplain  and  make  clear 
their  evaluation  at  that  tlmcj    but  ve  believe  those  profesaionals 
should  Interpert  their  findings  to  the  parent  to  insure  nangun 
ollent  progress  and  parent  cooperation. 

7.  As  to  the  belov  5  year  population  ve  vould  want  doctors j  hospitalSj 
and  Departments  of  Health  to  evaluate  in  cooperation. 

8.  Sec.  7:    We  favor  an  Advocacy  Council  for  evaluation  and  upniating 
including: 


1«    Appropriate  professionals  front  Health  DejrbB. 

2.  Appropriate  professionals  from  Education  Deprta. 

3.  Parents. 
Handicapped  individuals. 

^.    Professional  groups  other  than  state  agency  people. 


We  do  hope  that  interpert  at  Ion  viU  be  that  the  bill  applies  from  *'age  zero" 
to  age  21  -  open  ended. 

Our  most  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  qpening  up  the  ptrocess  and  enabling  us  to 
make  our  vievs  known. 


cc:    Elsie  Helsel,  ph.  D.^  Washington  Bepresentativei  UCFA|  Inc. 


Very  truly  yours. 
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TESTIMOKY  OF  HOWARD  PHILIP  BLACKMAN,  i:HAIRHAN  OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  INTER- AGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED, 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  HANDICAPPED, 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE  HEARING  ON  8-6* 


April  9,  1973, 
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The  New  Jersey  Inter-Agency  Committee  for  the  Handicapped  is  a 
coordinating  body  of  several  non-profit  organizatkis  in  our  state 
concerned  with  rights  of  our  handicapped  population.    Member  organi- 
zat.  nns  include  the  Nev  Jersey  Association  for  children  with  Learning 
Disc-bilities »  Spina  Bifida  Association  of  New  Jersey,  Easter  seal 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  (New  Jersey  Chapter),  New 
Jersey  Association  for  Mental  Health,  New  Jersey  Council  of  Organi- 
zations and  Schools  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children,  New  Jersey 
League  for  the  Hearing  Handicapped,  New  Jersey  welfare  Council,  and 
the  united  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations  6f  New  Jersey, 

As  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
testify  in  support  of  senate  Bill  Number  6,  "Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,"    There  is  enough  documentation  before  your  sub- 
committee which  suggests  that  there  are  millions  of  handicapped  child- 
ren being  denied  their  right  to  free  public  education  for  a  variety  of 
recitfona,  none  of  which  are  acceptable  to  the  consumer  groups  represent- 
ed on  this  committee,    I  would  like  to  discuss  a  number  of  things  that 
are  of  vital  concern  to  our  efforts  in  New  Jersey  in  (Staining  appro- 
priate educational  opportunities  for  all  children. 

The  access  to  a  free,  appropriate  education  for  the  handicapped 
is  all  too  often  mandated  by  the  severity  of  the  handicap*/. how  old 
you  are  when  identified,  where  you  live,  and  how  persistent  parents 
are  when  demanding  basic  services  from    their  local  education  agency. 
For  example,  access  to  education  in  our  state  is  more  equal  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  than  it  is  for  all  other 
groups.     It  is  widely  accepted  that  earlier  we  identify  handicaps  and 
intervene  with  appropriate  educational  therapy,  the  greater  the  chanc- 
es are  for  rehabilitation.    The  Federal  government  has  made  heavy 
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financial  ccrnmittments  in  establishing  experimental  model  pre-school 
centers  with  outstanding  results.    And  yet,  in  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, less  than  5%  of  identified  handicapped  children  below  the  age  of 
5  years  are  receiving  an;^  form  of  etSucation*    The  gap  between  what  we 
know  to  be  euDsolutely  crucial  to  rehabilitating  young  children  and 
what  we  are  actually  doing  is  devasting.    Devasting  not  only  in  terms 
of  human  waste  and  suffering,  but  in  fiscal  irresponsibility  which 
will  be  dociunented  later. 

Under  existing  education  laws  in  our  state,  all  handicapped  child- 
ren between  the  age  of  5  emd  20  have  a  right  to  a  free  public  education. 
There  are  2,000,000  children  enrolled  in  school  programs  in  our  state. 
Using  conservative  guidelines r  it  is  estimated  that  10%  of  this  school 
age  population  are  mentally  or  physically  handicapped*    That  means 
again  conservatively r  that  there  are  2G0r000  handicapped  children  in 
New  Jersey.     Since  urban  areas  have  a  much  higher  incidence  of  handi- 
capping conditions,  we  believe  that  there  are  closer  to  300 r 000  handi- 
capped children.    There  are  no  more  than  125^000  identified  handicap- 
ped children  enrolled  in  educational  programs.    Again,  a  devasting  gap. 

We  stand  before  you  today  testifying  in  behalf  of  S-6  because  .it 
represents  the  only  way  to  insure  that  all  of  our  handicapped  children 
receive  the  help  they  need.    We  can  no  longer  rely  on  tax  reform  in 
our  municipalities.     We  have  waited  too  long.    As  Senator  Williams 
said  in  his  address  of  January  4,  1973  to  thQ  United  States  Senate, 
our  charitable  attitude  toward  the  education  of  handicapped  children 
would  bo  rejected  flatly  if  we  were  talking  about  any  orher  groups  of 
children.    As  it  is,  our  handicapped  children  pay  a  price  even  when 
being  educated:    often  being  segregated  from  their  peers,  being  trans- 
ported in  buses  which  socnehow  identifies  them  as  being  different,  of 
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being  in  ocdiool  for  a  shorter  period  each  day,  being  denied  art  and  .j 
muaic  experiences,  and  eo  on.    The  price  is  high,  but  we  in  the  past 
were  willing  to  pay  these  prices,  for  any  form  of  education.    We  are 
no  longer  willing  to  pay  our  dignity. 

In  S-6,  we  find  a  federal  cornmittment  in  public  law  that  our 
government  recognizes  the  right  of  all  handicapped  children  to  a 
free  public  education.    Many  mandates  in  S-6  have  been  advocated  by 
consumer  groups  for  many  years.    Notable  among  them  is  parent  partic- 
ipation in  tlie  decision  making  process  of  deciding  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  an  educational  program.    Ihe  professionals  admit  that  they  do 
not  have  all  the  emswers.     That  has  not  been  reflected  in  our  due  pro- 
cess procedures.    Parents  have  felt  that  due  process  hearings  have 
not  been  impartial.    The  rules  <tnd  regulations  of  our  state  legisla- 
tion regarding  education  permits  parents  to  "^an  appropriate  inter- 
pretation" of  school  placement  decisions.    This  usually  means  that 
administrators  orally  explain  their  decisions  in  brief  sessions. 
Many  parents  who  aski   for  written  interpretations  of  the  evaluation 
proceaa  have  been  refused  vinder  the  guise  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  understand  evaluation  procedures.    Often  parents  leave  such  meet- 
ings more  confused  than  when  they  began.    S-6  would  mandate  that  par- 
ents would  have  access  to  individualized  written  programs.    Kore  im- 
portant, this  written  program  will  include  a  state  ment  of  Inng  range 
goals  and  objectives  related  to  the  attainment  of  such,  together  with 
projected  dates  for  initiation.    We  totally  support  this  accountability 
of  our  schools.    Very  few  parents  are  aware  of  the  educational  objec- 
tives that  their  teachers  have  for  their  children.    We  suspect  that 
there  are  many  teachers  who  are  also  unaware  of  t^kese  (^jectives. 
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For  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  coat  of  providing  appropri- 
ate educational  prpgrama  mandated  by  S-6,  we  ask  this  question:  How 
much  did  it  cost  our  society  not  to  provide  such  services  ?    We  main- 
tain that  early  intervention,  which  gives  our  handicapped  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  providers  and  not  consumers  in  adulthood,  is  far 
leas  expensive  than  custodial  services  (which  tneans  doing  nothing)  , 
which  is  the  high  price  we  pay  for  doing  nothing.    We  invite  you  to 
exasdne  the  cost/benefits  involved:  no  one  has  accused  our  large 
state  institutions  of  being  economical.    No  one  has  suggested  welfare 
alternatives  of  being  economic  solutions.    And  yet,  those  are  the  al** 
tematives  of  non- education.    We  are  suggesting  that  S-6  is  an  invest*; 
ment  in  human  capital <    We  suggest  that  is  fiscally  more  responsi- 
ble to  view  S-6  not  as  a  mere  expenditure,  but  investments  which  pro- 
duce substantial  returns. 

If  the  cost  of  S-6  appears  to  be  high,  consider  the  cost  of 
not  iinnplementing  s-6;  increases  in  welfare,  institutionalization,  un* 
employiDent r  underemployment,  and  other  pathologies «     it  should  be 
clear  to  all  human  growth  and  development  practitiom^ra  that  we  pay 
a  terrible  price  in  both  dollars  and  human  anguish  'oy  failing  to  ad- 
equately perform  our  responsibilities. 

Inter-Agency  delegate  Robert  E.  Weber  {Office  of  Planning,  New 
Jersey  state  Department  of  Education)  has  presei^ted  a  most  persuasive 
case  on  the  economics  of  handicapping  conditions.    To  conclude  our 
testimony  ,  we  would  like  to  attach  to  our  testimony  a  recent  arti- 
cle authored  by  Dr.  Weber  called    Amortization  Schedules  in  Human 
Growth  and  Developments  Investments;  The  Case  for  Social  Mutation." 
His  paper  reinforces  what  we  all  knowr  but  many  (including  our  Pres-  ; 
idant)  have  chosen  to  ignore:  that  the  cost  of  not  educating. 
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not  rehabilitating  #  and  not  caring  have  increased  levels  of  social 
pathologies  enurwrated  in  the  previous  paragraph.    The  New  Jersey 
Inter-Agency- Committee  for  the  Handicapped  supports  S-6  as  a  fis- 
cally sound  alternative. 


PT.  I)  o  -  74  - 18 
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Amortization  Schedulei  in  Human  Growth  and  Developments  Investments 
The  Case  for  Social  Mutation* 


By 

Roben  E.  Webet** 
Office  of  Planning 
New  Jersey  Sum  Department  of  Education 


^Presented  to  the  Goremot's  Developmental  Disabilities  Council 

••Member,  Task  Force  on  Education,  Day  Care,  Vocational  Rehab iliution, 
Work  Training  and  Employment,  and  Physical  Education, 
Development  Diubilities  Council 
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Decision  aakars,  policy  makers,  and  influential  apecial  interest  groups 
typically  view  many  appropriations  for  programs  that  will  help  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  social  deviants,  etc.  as  mere  expenditures  and  not  as  investments  which 
produce  substantial  returns.    This  paper  sets  forth  several  cases  which  illustrate 
that  people  can  be  an  attractive  form  of  investment  and  suggests  that  the  further 
ve  move  into  the  future,  human  abilities— work,  creativity,  resourcefulness, 
imagination — may  din  the  inmortance  of  what  had  heretofore  been  thought  of  as 
our  nation's  Drlmary  resoiirces. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  calculate  the  dollar  value  of 
such  "intangibles'*  as  increases  in  I.Q.,  and  self-image,  and  family  and  indivudual 
stability.    We  look  only  at  the  size  of  an  investment,  tne  amount  of  earnings  (or, 
in  some  cases,  savings)  which  offset  the  investment,  and  the  rate  at  vhLch  that 
occurs. 

The  underdeveloped  human  being  is  often  a  minus  lign  in  fl'ont  of  the 
Gross  National  Product  and  Taxes  Paid  columns,  is  often  an  inordinate  user  of 
services  (e.g.,  mental  health,  welfare),  is  sometimes  socially  disruptive,    and  is 
subject  to  private  agonies  for  which  no  costs  can  be  flxed--all  conditions  which 
cry  for  investment. 

As  naturals  resources  are  depleted^the  quality  of  those  resources 
diminishee    and  the  cost  of  fabricating  those  resources  increases.    It  followe 
that  investment  opportunities  in  that  sector  are  becoming  less  attractive. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  untoward  aspects  of  "steady  state"  in  our 
society.    For  example,  schools  assign  kids  "futures"  or  places  in  the  pecking  order 
based  on  such  factors  as  race,  family  income,  level  of  parental  education,  school 
performance,  and  so  forth.    Moreover,  these  "futures"  tend  to  be  cyclical— that 
is,  if  your  father  was  a  migrant  worker,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  a  migrant 
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and  your  children  will  bo  migrants*    Thus,  it  seem  apparent  that  the  shift  to^ 
ward  re> cycling  natural  resources  must  be  accompanied  by  a  shift  auay  from  re- 
cycling human  beings  (except,  of  course,  \Axen  recycling  involves  skill  i4)grading 
or  retraining). 

As  traditional  investment  opportunities  attenuate,  the  natioral  pool 
of  available*  investnent  funds  must  couple  with  neu  opportunity  structures  to 
maintain  its  weal tii-er eating  activities.    Our  experience  with  the  G.I.  Bill 
(now  amortized  several  times  over)  and  a  host  of  other  human  growth  and  developeaent 
programs  point   to  the  underdeveloped  hwmn  being  as  an  investment  priority.  The 
\uiderdeveloped  human  will  cost  us  a  lot  if  ue  do  nothing  to  develop  him  (e.g., 
welfare)  or  if  we  do  only  a  little  to  develop  him  (e.g.,  custodial  care)}  if  on 
the  other  hand,  we  invest  in  developsental  programs  that  (enhance  his  life,  his 
productivity,  and  his  income,  we  will  profit  from  our  endeavors. 


The  term  "available"  is  sooewfaat  of  a  misnomer.    The  insurance  companies,  for 
example,  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  ways  in  which  to  invest  the  several 
millions  of  dollars  they  receive  dally  in  premiums. 
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Man  has  created  a  world 
in  which  mankind  itself 


is  the  crucial  environment* 


Phillip  M.  Haueer 


Those  who  make  major  decisione  and  formulato  basic  policiee  in  the 


American  econon^  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  ie  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  paet  methods  of  creating  and  distributing  wealth  are  no  longer  of  maximum 
appropriateneee.    Dennlson\  for  exas^le,  maintains  that  increases  in  the  numbers 
educated  and  increases  in  levele  of  educational  achievement  (i*e.,  investments  in 
human  capital)  accoimted  for  23%  of  the  growth  in  real  national  income  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Depression  until  1957«    The  increase  in  capital  outlay,  on  th« 
other  hand,  accounted  for  only  ^5%  of  such  income.    Nonoally,  social  and  technological 
change  offer  a  greatly  increaeed  choice  in  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  our  investments. 
In  materiale  development,  for  inetance,  ae  distinct  from  human  growth  and  development, 
there  are  certain  areae  \^ere  we  do  not  have  much  choice.    Copper  mining  is  a  case 
in  point.    In  1900  we  proceesed  ores  containing  5^  copper;  by  1950  the  copper 
content  had  dropped  to  ,9%  and  eetlmatee  are  that  ve  will  continue  to  process  ore 
even  when  the  copper  content  ie  down  to  ,^%^,    In  the  area  of  human  growth  and 
davelopnent,  we  are  aleo  limited  in  choice  by  certain  necessary  inveetments.  Dr. 
Lee  IXiBridge,  President  of  the  California  Inetitute  of  Technology,  provided  an 
example  in  quite  Individual  terms. 


"There  ie  one  staggering  fact  ublch  we  must  keep  in  mind; 
education  in  America  today  ie  an  enormous  enterpriee— eo 
enoraouB,  in  fact,  t^-at  of  all  our  institutions  and  activities 
only  the  federal  gao«v"ni&ant  it  self  exceeds  it  in  eize.    We  are 
spending  soiae  $27  billion  a  year  on  our  echoole  (excluding  our 
colleges^— an  average  of  $532  par  year  for  each  of  the  50  million 
pupils  anroUed.    Thia  means  an  average  contribution  of  $360  a  year 
for  every  employed  parson  In  the  country.    Even  a  very  modest  program 
of  improving  our  schools  would  cost  another  $3  billion  a  year,  or 
another  $^  per  employed  person.    let  in  the  next  few  years  we 
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auat  aurel7  double  our  echool  Axponditur as— adding  another 
$300  to  1^  •  year  per  person." 

In  genaral,  however,  it  &bould  be  kept  In  xind  that  social  and 
technological  change  generate  nttw  needs^  new  resources,  new  priorities,  and 
nev  techniques  for  solving  probleas.   The  phancoenon  of  evolving  social  and 
technological  change  often  Biakea  for  greater  choice  in  terms  of  Inveataent  pos- 
sibilitiea  and  greater  'nveatj&ent  opportunities  as  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
inveataent  relative  to  the  sixe  of  the  payoff  and  b7  the  rapidity  of  the  return 
on  invaatae^it. 

Given  the  range  of  choices  available  to  us  as  investors  In  the  area 
of  human  capital — entrepreneurs  who  conduct  growth  and  developoient  int erven tions*- 
thare  are  a  nuaber  of  "guide  stat^dMnts"  ^ch  should  be  kept  In  mind.    Many  of 
these  conoiderationa  may  not  hold  up  In  all  cases  and  the  foUouing  list  ia 
certainly  not  all-incluaive : 

1.  Early  intervention  ia  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
tardy  Intervention  (e.g.,  pre-school  programs). 

2.  Piggyback  interventions  (tacking   a  nev  Intervention  on  to 
an  axis  ting  program)  are  attractive  in  terma  of  cost/payoff 
(e.g.j  a  public  achool  raacedlal  reading  progran). 

3.  AdditlonaJ.  Investmant  Increaants  most  be  added  (s-g-i  in  the 
corrections  field)  where  the  siae  of  the  original  inveataent 
( CO  a  t/pera  on/year)  tnis  sioply  not  enough  to  get  the  Job  dona. 

^.   Inveatueata  mxat  GoeLetimes  be  made  with  long* tern  aavinga  rather 
than  "profita^  as  tiie  goal  (e.g.,  the  area  of  mental  retardation). 

5.  Chronic  dapendancy  la  a  primary  area  of  intervention  (shifting 
from  maintenance  to  coping,  ea  In  training  for  welfare  mothers) . 

6.  Preventive  interventions  (e.g->,  IsDunixation)  are  cheaper  than 
treatmant  interventions  (polio  hospitals). 

7.  Areas  of  underinvestment  (e.g.,  early  learning  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  adult  illiteracy,  birth  control,  corrections)  produce 
attractive  payoffs. 
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Sm    Developmsntal  in t erven tiona,  whenever  poaaible,  are  to  be 
greetly  preferred  to  mere  custodial  care  expenditureo  (e.g., 
cognitiToly  oriented  pre-school  rather  than  of  a  day  care 
babysitting  nature). 

9*    Sam  Inveotments  (e.g.,  eye  glaooeo,  ocreenlng  for  phenylketonuria, 
loaunlzlng  against  rubella)  produce  payoffo  fantaotically  out  of 
proportion  to  -jbe  oize  of  the  investment.    Moreover,  assortization 
sane  times  begins  at  the  moment  of  intervention,  producing  both 
instant  savings  and  "profits." 

The  examples  provided  in  the  "guide  statement  a"  above  are  typical  human 
growth  and  development  activities.    These  interventions,  or,  more  properly  a  peaking, 
inveatment  opportunitiea,  all  have  nre-determined  price  tags,  fairly  specific 
Inycgtwnt  retuma  (i.e.,  outcooes  as  measured  in  dollars),  and  generally  measurable 
rates  of  return  on  investments  (i.e.,  amortization  achedxilea).    These  three  ingredients 
coet,  payoff,  and  recoup  rate — are  always  averlayed  on  a  grid  containing  such 
items  as  moral  impetus,  management  science  considerations,  necessary  sequences, 
shifts  in  priorities,  and  the  simple  constraint  of  what  is  do-able  in  terms  of 
public  pressures.   Thus,  for  example,  the  conquest  of  outer  apace  became  a 
priority  and  the  conquest  of  inner  space  became  a  backbumer  item;  the  day  care 
bill  was  scuttled  and  a  massive  attack  on  cancer  was  mounted^ 

In  any  e\ant,  the  idea  of  investment  in  human  capital  (and  the  attendant 
short  amortisation  schedules)  remains  an  attractive  argument    (and  economic  tool) 
in  the  amawntarium  of  hiuaan  growth  and  developDMnt  investment  strategists.  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  examining  a  few  typical  cases. 

Caaa  #1  >  QccupatloMT  Training  Progrcm  for  the  MentaUv  Retarded  Educablea 
fCopm«ittt|iY*  ^'""VrTnent) 

The  mentally  retarded  may  always  be  with  us,  for  we  are  up  against 
an  inexor<2bl0  apidemlology  and  a  sloppy  state-of-the-art  of  prevention.    A  re- 
tarded child  is  bom  every  five  minutes  (l26,000/year)  and  out  of  every  600  births, 
one  child  is  a  mongoloid.     These  are  facts  we  canH  ignore.    Nor  can  we  ignore 
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several  other  facts:    i)  "An  estimated  two  million  retarded  persons  capable  of  learning 
to  support  themselves  need  Job  training  and  placement  services.    Even  at  minimum  wage, 
these  individuals  have  a  potential  annual  (underlining  mine)  earning  capacity  of 
f6  billion."^ 

We  can  establish  amortization**  figures  for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  these 
are  dependent  upon  the  developmental  potential  of  the  individual  learners  involved  and 
■'he  differential  training  costs.    Thus,  if  development  costs  are  ^2,500/learner/year, 
turnaround*  may  be  achieved  in  less  than  one  year;  if  they  are  l4,000/learner/year, 
turnaround  could  take  1.^  years  or  more.    In  the  case  of  the  more  severely  retarded, 
where  the  training  program  might  last,  say,  four  years,  the  turnaround  figures  would 
be  multiplied  by  a  number  lese  than  four,  since  there  is  some  productivity  in  the 
sheltered  workshops  that  are  a  part  of  the  training  program. 

Where  applicable,  we  can  crank  into  our  computation  other  dollar  data,  such, 
as  welfare  savings.    However,  as  was  stated  earlier,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
auantify  such  "intangibles"  as  the  lessening  of  socially  disruptive  behavior,  increases 
in  family  stability,  personal  satisfaction,  etc. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  programming  for  the  mentally  retarded 
in  schools  is  an  area  of  chronic  underinvestment.    For  example,  "Half  of  the  nation's 
25,000  school  districts  offer  nn  clases  for  pupils  having  special  learning  problems. 
Many  of  the  existing  special  education  classes  do  not  offer  retarded  students  opportunity 
to  learn  and  achieve  to  their  full  capacity."^ 

Lastly,  there  is  another  aspect  of  developing  the  mentally  retarded  which  is 
deserving  of  coioaent  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  quantum  jumping.    We  know  that 
through  intensive  teaching  and  educational  technology  we  caa  effect  I.Q.  ' 


The  terms  "amortization"  arid  "turnaround"  are  used  interchangeably  in  this  paper. 
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Increases.    Now,  consider  the  following  spectrum: 


Normal 


4 

The  shaded  sections  represent  persons  in  ^e  upper  end  of  each  category 
in  whom  we  were  able  to  produce  I.Q.  gains  of  five  to  ten  points,*  thereby 
enabling  them  to  switch  categories.    At  one  extreme,  in  some  cases,  wo  will  be 
saving  lifetlj&e  costs  of  institutionalization  on  the  order  of  $150,000  to  1^00,000; 
in  other  cases,  we  may  be  able  to  increase  the  dollar  value  of  lifetime  ^■'-oductivity 
by  30%  or  more. 

Case  #2  »  Vocational  Training  Programs  For  Hanrilcapped  Youtha 

An  early  study  of  a  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  program  by 
Cornelson^  (where  N=1 3,000)  parameterized  the  program  as  follows: 

1 .  P re-program  penalty  costs  (unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  payments)  amounted  to  $3.5  millica,  which  were  turned 
into  savings  as  a  result  of  training. 

2.  Developoental  or  Investmtmt  Costs: 

a.  Training  coats  were  $6,^  million 

b.  Training  allowances  (household  heads  and  farmers  who  earned 
less  than  $1,200/year)  amounted  to  $6.3  million 

c.  Transportation  and  other  subsistence  allowances  amounted  to 
$653,000.  (Total  developmental  costs  came  to  $13.3  million 
for  the  13,000  trainees,  or  $1 ,045Aralnee.) 

3.  The  program  incurred  penalty  costs  of  20^  due  to  dropouts. 

^.    Of  the  remainder,  10%  found  jobs  immediately  (30%  later)  and 
it  is  the  earnings  of  the  70$  who  were  immediately  employed 
on  whom  the  return  on  investment  is  based. 


*  We  can  effect  even  larger  I.Q.  gains  among  ghetto  residents,  children  in 
orphanages,  etc.  in  whom  "retardation"  is  environmentally  induced.  This 
also  applies  to  the  20^-25%  of  those  institutionalized  who  have  been  mis« 
diagnoeed  aa  retarded. 
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5.  After  the  70$  (7,111)  had  workwi  71^  weeks,  thsy  earned  $13.7 
BkllHon — that  is,  training  took  roughly  O.i  years}  turnaround, 
as  meamired  only      gross  income  and  not  t.\klng  into  account 
prior  minu0  signs  in  the  income  tax  and  GHP  colusms  during 
training,  took  less  than  .87  years. 

6.  Comelson  oaintains  that  other  indices  show  the  follovlng: 

a.  In  incosto  tax  alone,  the  trainee  repaid  the  cost  of  his 
daveloEnant  in  five  years; 

b.  In  one  year  of  employment  the  trainee  earned  #1 ,000 
more  than  his  training  costs | 

c.  In  five  years  the  13|000  trainees,  achieved,  per  $13.3 
million  Invested,  gross  earnings  of  $143  million. 

Obviously  there  are  other,  more  intangible  factors  here  which  are  not 
easily  measured,  sxich  as  the  progress  from  hopelessness  to  hope,  from  negative 
self-Image  to  positive  self-iv;*ige,  from  unstable  family  to  stable  family,  etc. 

^  recently  analyzed  the  results  of  a  vocational  training  program  for 
handicapped/disadvantaged  persons  in  a  large  urban  area.   Typically,  the  data 
were  not  expressed  in  ways  that  make  for  most  convenient  handling.   A7»so,  there 
are         apparant  discrepancies  (i.e.;  training  costs  may  be  nare  than  double 
tL?3e  avoved) .    Us  begin,  however,  with  some  pre-program  penalty  coats*— in  this 
case,  3,6CO  men  and  wooen  who  would  normally  he  on  one  or  more  f  oz«b  of  public 
aasiatance.    The  announced  training  costs  are  $900/person,  but,  in  reality,  these 
coats  Bay  be  in  excess  of  ^,200/person.    Dollar  equivalents  of  skill  levels  are 
not  jDentioned,  nor  are  dropout  rates  or  other  forma  of  attrition  (e.g.f  the 
"loas  point"  which  occurs  between  registration  and  Intake).    The  measure  of 
success  reported  is  the  addition  of  some  $8  million  a  year  to  the  city's  purchasing 
power.   The  skin  range  in  this  program  enccnpassed  cosmetology,  electronic  assembly, 
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tool  «nd  dloi  asulng  production,  food  senrlces,  sheet  met&li  etc.    The  arithsLetic, 
■3  usuhl  gate  nurVy,  tut  the  turnaround  average  (keeping  in  mind  the  varying 
lengths  of  training  sequences)  i3  prohahly  on  the  order  of  10.9  months.    The  very 
flaxibility  of  t'ois  particular  training  program  complicates  the  arithmetic, 
since  there  is  ao  concept  of  graduation.    Irfhen  a  sheet  metal  trainee,  for  example, 
me  tars  the  ^0-odd  coiifigurdtions  of  sheet  metal  uork,  he  moves  imaediately 
into  emplojnBant  and  a  new  trainee  takes  his  place  in  the  program • 

One  final  observation  must  be  siadA  concerning  loost  occupational  training 
prograaa  and  that  is,  thay  all  consistently  undsrinvested  in  the  pre-vocational 
(adult  baeic  literacy)  program  coapoiani.    A  modest  additional  investmeint  would 
enhance  the  worth  of  the  individual  trainee  and  vould  help  the  trainee  Acquire 
neu  akille  more  easily.    Admittedly  this  would  prolong  turnaround,  but  it  would 
produce  a  larger  payoff. 

Caee  #1  -  Welfare  Heeioianta  Manpovar  Training 

There  is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  develoinent,  including  such 
welfare  forms  as  guaranteed  Incooe.   These  programs,  beset- with  inadequacies 
(minimal  allovances,  nal-adminietration,  etc.),  are  non-develoiinental»  They 
keep  people  on  the  dole  and,  in  fact,  undenoine  existing  anti-'^verty  programs. 
The  annual  costs  of  velfare  in  the  northeast  range  iVcw  #1,600  to  in  excess 
of  #3,000/fanll/«    Horoorer,  many  welfare  recipients  tend  to  be  cases  of  chronic 
dependency.   As  a  natter  of  fact,  we  have  now  succeeded  in  producing  four 
generations  of  families  who  have  nevir  been  off  public  assistance.    The  cost 
of  four  lifetlaea  of  welfare,  depending  upon  family  siae,  could  veil  come  to 
over  1^00,000.    This  is  quite  a  price  to  pay  considering  that  no  betterment 
takes  place.    In  fact^  this  program  breeds  an  astounding  array  of  other  social 
and  dollar  costs—alcoholisa,  family  instability,  crime  and  delinquency, 
cultural  deprivation,  physical  and  mental  illness,  and  the  like.    It  is  clear, 
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tfaen,  that  chronic  dependency  will  have  to  be  grapplod  with  by  Investors  in 

himan  capital*    However,  before  we  can  do  so  with  any  efficiency,  certain 

policy  changes  will  hava  to  ccoa  About*  such  as  the  provision  of  day  care  services 

for  female  houaahold  beads,  the  eliiolniLtion  of  "the  mn  in  the  house  rule,"  the 

Identification  of  able-bodied  recipients,  the  provision  for  adequate  living 

alio  vane  e  8  (rather  than  stacking  the  deck  against  the  potential  refugee  from 

poverty)  >  end  the  expansion  of  the  neighborhood  services  of  anti-poverty  prograjns  so  ea 

to  give  velfare  recipiaats  a  better  chance  to  cope  vith  their  unresponsive  and 

hostile  anvlroniMnts. 

When  these  policy*  changes  have  been  made,  we,  as  investors  are  faced 
with  training  costs  oT  $1,000  to  $5,000  per  trainee,  the  cost  depending  on  the 
kind  of  training  8equenc<3  selected  and  its  duration,  the  anount  of  day  care 
services  involved,  and  so  forth.    One  fom  of  turnaround  for  this  program  is  when 
the  savings  in  unpaid  velfare  checks  plus  the  gross  earnings  of  the  trainee  eqiuil 
the  coet  of  training  and  related  services.    Let  us  assume  the  foUoving: 

a)  $200/moath  in  velfare  payments  saved  ($1800) 

b)  $^00/aoDVi  in  training  costs^  Including  day  care  and 

living  aUownca  {$3600) 

c)  A  training  sequence  or  nine  nonths  ($3*600) 

d)  A  post-training  Income  of  $300/month  ($3,600/year) 

Fr<K  the  above, ^  it  is  clear  that  turnaround  takes  place  in  slightly  less 
than  1.5  years.    We  could  further  embellish  this  with  additional  calculations, 
.auch  as  those  made  by  Comel&on  in  the  previously  c5.ted  work,  but  the  basic 
point  baa  bean  made.    We  ehould  also  reiterate  that  soolq  extremely  important 
"Intangibles"  have  not  entered  into  the  calculations. 
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Caaii  §L  -  Confined  Juygnllo  Dftllnauants 

The  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  ia  becoming  Increasingly  serious 
partly  as  a  result  of  demographic  phenomena.    A  recent  Office  of  Education  Report 
makae  the  point  that,  "the  IJ-to-l?  year  old  age  group  represents  only  5-4 
percent  of  the  population,  (yet)  it  accounts  for  12.8  percent  of  all  arrests.... 
(and  the)  proUlam  In  the  years  ahead  is  drmatically  foretold  by  the  fact  that  23 
percent  of  the  population  ia  10  or  \mder."'^   The  current  cost  to  the  American 
t^ixpayer  for  confined  Juvenile  offenders  is  $150  million  (more  than  $3,000/Vld/ 
yw)  P 

Let  U3  consider  the  case  of  one  institution  for  delinquents.  The 
problems  confronting  this  institution  are  fairly  typical:    it  is  undermanned, 
under-budgeted,  has  a  treatment  program  which  is  less  ttan  totally  effective,  and 
had  an  unacceptable  recidivist  rate  of  1^^%  (N=26A)  .    The  population  at  any  given 
point  is  660  and  the  annual  coat/boy  is  13,^00. 

Tho  most  salient  features  of  a  new  proposed  program  are  as  follows: 

o   An  expanded  counseling  staff  to  work  intensively  with  the 
parents  of  the  boys 

o   VISTA  workers  to  work  with  released  boys  in  the  sending 
coanunities 

o   An  educational  program  utilizing  the  late&t  educational  technology 
(plus  other  educationally  supportive  components) 

The  basic  goals  of  the  program  are  to  ijnprove  the  circumstances  of  the 
boy  in  his  bone  and  ccamtunity,  to  get  the  boy  up  to  reeding  and  grade  level  so  he 
can  achieve  in  school,  and  to  reduce  the  recidivist  rate.   The  first  two  goals 
are  clearly  ti«d  to  the  third,  the  reduction  of  the  recidivist  rate,  and  it  is 
this  alone  on  trtilch  our  turnaround  arithmetic  will  revolve.    Let  us  make  the 
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following  Asemaptioxu) : 

1.  The  new  program  will  aoicceod  in  cutting  the  recidiviat  rate  of 
the  Institution  by  one-half  (N=132).    Thla  appeara  to  b©  a 
reasonable  aeeunption. 

2.  Of  tba  recidiviat  boye  (N=1S'2),  roughly  20%  (H=26)  will  commit 
aeriou5  falcnies  reoulting  In  detection,  arrest,  and  court 
procaaslng  coats,  etc*  of  |l5,000/boy  (i.e.,  1390,000)} 

3.  The  reanaialng  801t  of  the  recidivist  boya  (N=106)  will  be  re- 
CQoiaitted  for  an  additional  year  at  a  cost  of  $3,400/boy  or 
♦360,400, 

A*   "The  total  cost  of  the  new  progran  will  amoiint  to  $262,700,  or, 
depending  upon  the  mode  of  program  implementation ^  aooething 
on  the  order  of  I^OO/boy  to  ♦600/boy. 

In  viftf  of  the  above  schemata,  whore  savings  on  the  decreased  recidivism 
amount  to  $750,000  (i.e.,  $390 1 000  nlue  ^360, 000),  the  turnaround  should 
occur,  thaorntlcallv.  in  alightly  leas  than  4.5  montha.    However,  even  though  the  in- 
stitutional treatment  program  alone  takes  six  to  twelve  months  to  be  maximally 
effective,  and  sinne  tb9  VISTA  comiDunlty  program  may  take  the  same  length  of  tLmo 
(aarlmmn  coaBainity  treatnent  program  time  nay  require  an  stdditional  modest  incre- 
■wnt  of  $26,540),  we  still  encounter  the  phenomenon  uhich  we  observed  earlier,  namely , 
very  early  amortization. 

Caae  05  -  Drug  Traatnent  Program  for  ConvlGted  Felops 

Narcotics  addiction  obviously  keeps  the  vast  majority  of  uaors  in  atataa 
of  underdevelopBont  and  engaged  in  activitiee  that  are  criminal,  and  socially  die- 
ruptive.    Though  almost  all  users  are  felona,  traditioDal  lon/z-'ters  incarceration 
Is  both  A  ooBtly  and  ineffective  responoe  to  the  problems  of  drug  uaera.  Coiosunity- 
basai  treata»nt  prograais,  such  as  those  of  Marathon  Rouse,  which  is  based  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  appears  to  be  a  aosf,  effective  and  cost-feasible  treat- 
ment approach. * 

^Slniltr  claima  are  oede  for  methadone  maintenance  elinlce  but  thaae  programs  are 
not  dealt  with  here. 
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Ad  ttxaaination  of  the  records  at  Marathon  Kousa  for  a  tvo->year  period 

yielded  the  foUovlDg  infoxution: 

o    176  were  accepted  into  the  program 

o    52  graduated  (i.e.,  wore  auccesefully  treated)  (29%) 

0    108  BPlit  (6l36) 

0    7  wore  expelled  [iS) 

0    9  were  etill  in  treatment  (5.1S6) 

The  cost  of  the  program  ia  $10.90  per  day  per  resident  (in  actuality 
betveea  $A$000  and  #5,000  per  year) .    The  cost  of  one  traditional  institutional 
program,  announced  ty  the  Providence  Journal  on  March  26,  1972,  is  about  $15,000 
per  laoate  or  over  t^'i  .00  per  inmate  per  day.    The  Marathon  House  costs  cover 
room,  board,  education  and  rehabilitation,  Dedicine,  clothing,  urinalysis,  re^^ 
creation,  and  transportation. 

Several  other  factors  bear  consideration.    Of  the  splitees,  over  60%  split 
in  the  first  30  days  (which  puts  the  loss  at  the  front  end  where  little  mon«y  has 
been  expended,  as  opposed  to  the  loes  rate  in  prisons,  where  the  lass  ie  at  the 
tail  end,  where  many  custodial  dollars  have  already  been  expended.   Of  those 
graduating  from  the  program,  ninteen  (36^)  work  for  Marathon  Houae  with  an  expanded 
treatment  population  and  fifteen  (265t)  work  in  other  drug  programs,  constituting 
additional  program  inpact.   Of  the  remainder,  twenty  (38$)  are  either  in  education 
full  time  or  in  other  employment.    A  two-year  follov-up  on  the  graduates  shows 
two  i/S)  failures  (ono  is  back  on  drugs  and  the  other  defaulted  on  a  loan) . 

hmt  ua  now  take  a  cloaer  look  at  coat  factors.   Viewing  Marathon  House 
as  an  alternative  to  traditional  incarceration,  ve  can  say  that  typical  costs 
for  thirty  days  of  incarceration  would  have  anotanted  to  $1,230  per  person.  The 
Marathon  House  cost  for  thirty  days  ia  $327,  which  yields  a  eaving  of  $903.  Thao, 
for  the  €0%  of  the  apliteeG  who  ;ieave  during  the  first  thirty  days  (69  persons] 
let  us        they  all  leave  on  thirty — the  Marathon  House  program  represents 
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aavlaga  of  $62,307  over  the  prison  pi  rfraaa.    However^  aoire  of  the  115  apliteea 
will  coonait  new  feloniea  before  being  -incarcerated,  reaultlng  in  very  high  aocial 
and  dollar  coata.    Kad  ^terathon  Houae  opted  for  a  rigoroua  acreening  ays tern 
which  accepted  only  low-riak  offenders,  the  coats  for  the  apliteea  could  have 
been  reduced  to  arceptable  linita.    As  it  now  atanda,  the  aplittee  coata  are  the 
price  of  experimentation. 

The  coat  of  keeping  176  peraona  (the  number  accepted  into  the  Marathon 
House  program)  in  priaon  for  one  year  ia  $2,633,8^0;  the  Marathon  Houae  cost  ia 
$700,216,  which  ahowa  a  cost  differential  of  $1,933,624..  The  differential  for 
two  yeara,  which  ia  the  average  length  of  stay  at  Marathon  House  is  $3,867,2^8. 

If  we  regard  the  cost  of  the  apliteea  as  representing  a  saving  over  the 
prison  program,  and  disregarding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  39%  who  split  between 
day  thirty  and  day  730  may  actually  be  succeases,  the  cost  of  the  graduates  is 
$230,753.    The  prison  costs  are  much  higher  and  for  longer  periods  of  time 
••id  the  prison  recidivist  rate  eouals  or  exceeds  the  spliten  rate.    Let  us 
go  back  now  for  another  look  at  the  reh&bilitative  payoff  of  the  graduates. 

A  total  of  six  graduates  are  in  full>tliae  education  (read  this  as  deferred 
income,  with  relatively  higher  futuro  inconv*  expectanciea) .    The  number  of  graduates 
working  in  either  Marathon  Hotiae  or  other  drug  programs  ia  34  or  66$  of  the 
graduates.    Tne  graduates  working  in  drug  programs  have  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $7,000  plus.    Those  in  "other  enq^loyment"  have  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$8,000  to  $9,000  per  year.    It  should  be  said  here  that  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates work  in  certain  prevention  pr^ograms  (i.e.,  Huhican  Coffee  Houaea)  and 
helping  programs  (i.e.,  day  care,  aental health,  and  juvenile  court  pr^'graci)  whose 
dollar  value  we  have  thus  far  been  ''nable  to  compute. 
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With  regard  to  program  onortizatlon,  we  can  maLke  the  following  state- 


o  Tha  earnings  of  only  tiioae  working  for  one-year  in  drug  programs 
alone  amounts  to  $238,000,  which  amort irea  the  coste  of  the  two- 
year  program  for  all  the  graduates  in  leae  than  one  year. 

o    ThoBO  in  "other  employment"  earn  an  above-amortiaation  aiun  of 
$119,000  in  one  year. 

o    Those  in  the  deferred  income  program  (six  in  full-tiiiie  education) 
will  have  an  average  annual  calary  of  $60,000. 


Here  again  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  very  faet  turnaround.    We  have  not 


listed  other  tangible  program  benefits,  such  as  the  Marathnn  House  Theater 
Croup,  which  puts  on  anti-drug  playe  all  over  the  country,  nor  "intangible" 
payoffs  attendant  upon  converting  deepair  to  hope  and  wrecked  lives  to  lives  of 
promise.    Taking  the  GNP  and  HEW'e  "Social  Indicators"  together,  Interventione 
of  the  kind  typified  by  Marathon  House  are  an  attractive  Investment. 

Caae  #6  -  Occupational  Training  for  Mentally  Retarded  Tralnables  (extended  sheltered 
emplo:yment) 

Data  from  the  1971  annual  report  of  Handi-craftere,  Inc.,  a  sheltered 
workshop^  in  Thorndale,  Pa.  show  the  following: 


o    These  were  187  trainees  in  the  program 
o    Expenditures  amounted  to  $30^,jU6 
o    Income  generated  from  contracts  vaa  $65,576 
o    Income  from  other  sources  was  $2^5,381 

o    The  "excess"  of  $6,511  was  put  back  in  the  form  of  now  equipment  pur~ 
chases  (^nd  in  Incroaass  in  the  value  of  fixed  assets 

o    The  trainee  were  paid  salaries  amounting  to  $55,8^9 

The  costs  of  the  program  per  individual  per  year  is  $1,312.20,  which  is 


attractive,  especially  when  compared  to  alternative  coste  such  as  institutionalization, 


*There  are  some  mental  patients  and  Veterans  Admlnistratio^n  clients  mixed  in  with 
this  popnilation. 
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which  amounts  to  IS^S^/person/year .    Even  welfare  coats  for  all  187  on  public 
assistance  (#1,716)  are  higher  than  tha  sheltered  workshop  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  "excess"  which  is  generated  each  year,  there  is  another 
bonus  in  the  sense  that  32%  of  the  trainees  (60)  are  able  to  enter  competitive 
emploTment.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  f55»8^9,  in  the  form  of  increase  purchasing 
power,  is  plowed  back  into  the  economy.    We  can  therefore  nAke  the  following  state- 
ments:   the  costs  for  the  60  who  go  into  competitive  employment  are  amortized  in 
.5yeMr8;  the  costs  for  those  in  extended  (perhaps  lifetime)  sheltered  employment 
represent  en  annual  sa7ing  of  |575,156  over  institutional  costs  and  a  saving  of 
$51,390  over  welfare  costs. 

In  view  of  the  alternatives,  Investments  in  sheltered  workshops  appear  to 
be  attractive  opportunities.    The  long-range  goal  of  Handi-crafters  is  to  become  as 
self-sustaining  as  possible  by  investing  "excess"  to  buy  more  equipment  to  bring  in 
new  contracts  and  thus  keep  increasing  income  through  work.    Progress  toward  this 
goal  increases  the  attractiveness  of  the  investment. 

For  all  human  growth  and  development  programs  to  b?  optimally  effective 
the  best  available  current  techniques  should  be  identified  and  utilised.    One  such 
set  of  exemplary  training  practices  has  been  articulated  by  a  group  in  tne  Human  Resources 
Research  Organisation  (HumRHO) .    Their  report,  "The  Development  of  a  Low-Cost  Per- 
formance-Oriented Training  Model,"  outlines  the  following  Instructional  policy: 

0    Performance  orientation  (i.e.,  establishing  performance  objectives 
based  on  task  analysis) 

0    Learning  in  a  functional  context  (e.g.  on-the-job  training) 

0    Self -pacing  (i.e.,  setting  realistic  goals  for  differential  learning 
paces  and  styles  and  motivational  levels) 

0    Insistence  on  mastery  (quality  control  through  sequential  mastery) 

o   Rapid  and  detailed  feedback  to  trainees  (eliminate  "end-of -cycle 
exams") 

o    Rapid  and  detailed  feedback  to  instructors  (permit  and  facilitate 
instructional  modification) 
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Oneo  an  inveatAont  decision  has  b«en  nada  —for  azaoplQ,  to  da-inatitutional- 
iae  tha  ratardata  poptdation  and  enroll  them  in  training  progrona — the  .eoundnef  a 
of  an  invaatmont  (tha  aiaount  of  payoff,  rapidity  of  aioortisation,  the  minimization 
of  attritions)  etc.)  can  ba  bolatarad      utiliring  the  beat  developmental  practicae, 
Including  the  periodic  evaluation  of  these  practices  and  program  componenta  such 
aa  diagnosia  and  work  sampling.    In  other  uorda,  decision'a  about  when  and  where  to 
invest  should  be  accompanied  by  the  development  of  conatraints  to  optimise  the  pay- 
off of  tha  Invaatments. 

Aa  etatad  earlier^  nxineroue  other  caaes  coxild  be  worked  out—college 
atudenta*  adult  illitarataa,  the  acceleration  of  the  gifted*  brain  demanded  students, 

emotionally  diaturbed  atudenta,  instltutionallied  emotionally  diaturbed  patienta, 
skill  upgrading  of  the  marginally  employed,  to  name  only  a  few.    However,  a  note  of 
caution  muat  also  b«  raiaad.    The  wcrkin;  out  of  the  arithmetic  of  anortisation 
cannot  be  done  in  a  vacuum.    Our  inveatment  in  human  capital  atrategies  oust  take 
into  giccount  suah  quastiono  aa,  '^ill  the  Jobs  be  there  for  the  people  we  train? 
Will  diacriJnXnation  unrlermlne  some  of  our  best  efforts?    Hov  much  re-t raining  will 
be  required  to  combat  akill  obsolescence?   What  per  cent  of  the  varioua  target 
populationa  uill  def^  our  most  determined  efforts  to  reach  them?"    And  so  forth. 

As  long  aa  we  keep  these  planning  caveats  in  mind,  we  can  move  with  con- 
fidence into  a  social  and  economic  future  in  which  the  expanding  increase  in  the 
sex^ce  sector  of  our  econoD^  will  preaent  an  intriguing  array  of  nev  investment 
posaibilitiea  and  opportunities.    In  fact,  based  on  the  foregoing  cases,  we  arrive, 
at  two  concluaions~ontj  elatnd  and  one  rueful.    The  elated  conclusiont  inveatn>ant 
in  people  ia  the  optimum  contemporary/  wealth  produeer  and  that  even  aodeat  invest- 
manta  can  produce  payoffs.    Tha  rualAil  conclusion,  given  past  pattarna*  auch  aa 
our  tolerance  of  long-term  non-developoental  cob  to    and  our  conei  stent  proclivity 
to  undarinveat  in  certain  attractive  areas,  is  that  we  have  been  pretty  inefficient 
about  hov  we  have  beea  investing  cjur  moneyi. 
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Hon-devaloFaaontal  costs  Include  the  rairtinhmfw.t  Hvadrome.    We  are  appar- 
ently vllliiig,  poxtAps  even  eager,  to  absorb  huge  costs  to  keep  adult  felone  locked 
up  in  noxk-derelopciental  poetures.    We  aleo,  apparently,   are  viUlng  to  accept 
recidivist  rates  of  70J(  plus.    The  developnantal  option,  in  the  case  of  convicted 
felor4a,  would  be  less  than  50^  of  the  cost  of  existing  custodial  programs.  Similarly,  we 
seem  willing  to  tolerate  the  cost  of  non-promotion  (i.e.,  punishment/  of  etudents, 
which  has  been  counted  as  over  one  end  on»-half  billion  dollars  P^z*  T^^t  rather 
than  r»K-^aign  a  syeteD  to  provide  woxtoble  programs  for  all  atudents.    Fart  of  the 
punishment  syndrome  is  the  economically  suicidal  attitude  of  "coddling  criminals"  snd 
'Sratsting  money  on  the  helpless."   The  punishment  syndrome  nfinlfests  itself  in 
all  the  social  deveopoeKit  programs  —  welfare  ("welfare  bums")!  education  (college 
bums  and  racially  inferior),  and  health  (eocialized  medicine  radicals)  —  though  not 
the  NASA, -AEG,  and  IX)D  programs. 

The  current  abounding  evidence  of  cataetrophic  ecbool  failiire  and  under^ 
achievement,  correctional  and  rehabilitative  failure,  axid  SBsaee  of  people  languish- 
ing in  underdevelopisent  and  unable  to  enter  that  club  called  "the  economy,"  suggest 
that  ve  hod  better  leam  the  leeson  of  Inveeting  in  human  cepital.    Min  hae  Indeed 
"crea.ted  a  world  in  which  mankind  itself  is  the  crucial  enrlronment." 

>kn  io  a  teonporal  being,  and  thus  has  only  one  life,  one  potential, 
which  is  discrete  and  finite.    In  some  future  and  far-off  Kuremburg,  the  oligarchic 
crimes  of  human  neglect,  waste,  and  repression,  no  matter  hou  '^benign,"  it  will 
be  perceived  that  all  n&nife stations  of  human  underdevelopotent  are  morally  inde- 
fenolblei    none  of  we  toiaan  cphenexa  Is  expendable. 

Thcmias  Jefferson  believed  in  the  phenomenon  of  heterosis  (i.e.,  social 
hybird  vigor).    Professor  Glazier,  of  The  Unlvereity  of  Buffalo,  mokes  a  newer 
point:    "When  l*m  optlMstic,  1  feel  America  has  a  fountain  of  energy.   We  no 
longer  get  our  vitfUlty  from  the  imirt. grant  quotas  but  from  the  non^ people  who 
are  becoming  people  —  the  blacks,  orientals,  American  Indiana,  Mezi can- Americans. . . 
There's  a  world-vide  people's  revolution,  as  Martin  Luther  I^lng  said,  and  the 
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United  States  is  alvaye  on  the  wrong  aide."  * 

Frofssaor  Boulding's  theals,  in  a  splendid  little  book  that  ought  to  be 
read  by  everyrane?  ia  that  vo  are  currently  in  transition  from  a  civilized  to  a 
post-cirlUzod  society.    In  this  pezlodi  he  sees  the  so-called  "knox^ledge  industry" 
as  our  "most  iicportant  surplus."   The  further  ve  move  into  the  future,  "formal  educa- 
tion and  organized  research  bacoae  of  increasing  iicportance,  for  the  body  of 
knowledge  becomes  so  large  that  the  infoinal  nethods  of  transmitting  it  and  extend** 
ing  it  become  quite  inadequate.    It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  this  middle 
period  of  tivoaltion  witnesses  a  great  increase  in  the  ajsotmt  of  resources  devoted 
to  the  formal  education,  especially  hi^er  education,  and  organized  research  and 
developosnt.    Indeed,  once  the  early-  stages  are  passed  the  capacity  of  a  society 
to  derelop  depends  very  largely  on  the  proportion  of  its  resources  which  it  devotee 
to  foraal  education  and  research."^ 

One  could  have  added  to  the  above  the  terns  "training"  and  "rehabilita- 
tion«"  since  these  eire  the  handmidens  ot  education  and  other  aspects  of  the  human 
G  and  D  spectrum.    In  any  evsnt,  the  perceptions  of  Hauaer  and  Bouldlng  coma 
together:    man  is  the  crucial  environment  and  the  investment  priority.  While 
gensratldns  of  scientists  hars  devoted  considerable  energy  to  figure  out  ways  of 
beating  the  Second  L\w  of  TheimodynamlcB,  investments  to  produce  social 
nutations  — >  the  quantum  Jus^  from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  hopefully  throu^ 
the  intemediate  stages  of  development  to  the  realization  of  full  potential,  suggest 
that  the  answer  may  lie  in  man  himself.    The  formula  calle  for  taking  one  form  of  energy, 
dollars,  and  trmnaducing  that  into  liq)roved  and  increased  productivity  throu^ 
rehabilitation,  training,  and  education,  which,  in  turn,  transduces  into  more 
dollars  and  other  "intan^bles*" 

•PersonajTcoBimmication,  March  1972. 
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i^lducation  ib  probably  th«  most  important  functir^n  of  statt 

and  local  govornaents,  and  virtually  all  state  const itutione 
provides  education  as  a  fundamental,  guaranteed  right.  Legal 
sanctions  can  and  do  close  the  educational  doors  to  those  vho 
cannot  compete  In  thei^ce  for  knowledge*    title  VI  of  the 
Jileiacntary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1968  may  be    responsible  for 

many  of  the  ImprovementB  In  special  education.  ipproxlBFtely 
10  to  15  ^  of  the  school  age  population  are  handicapped.  National 
and  state  Constitutional  Lavs  fail  to  recognize  that  handicapped 
childrezi  require  additional  care  and  services*  Handicapped 
children  are  "Children  Plus"  and  should  have  all  the  legal 
rights,  accordingly,  Vs  as  advocates  must  continue  the  pursuit 

of  thfaerighlb    Many  believe  that  mandatory  legislation  is 
needed  to  accomplish  tais  goal. 

Article  VIII,   Section  4f  W.J.  Constitutionp  provides  for  free 
public  school  Instruction  for  all  children  ages  5  through  20 
years*    The  state  of  II. J.  also  has  a  statue:  Title  IQf  Chapter46, 
vhioh  mandates  special  education  programs  and  aerricee  for  all 
children  vho  are  classified  as  handicapped.    Since  this  mandated 
legislation,  thers  has  been  changes  in  public  attitudes  that 
have  led  to  greater  acceptance  towards  Including  handicapped 
children  In  aXl  educational  programs. 

before  I  continue,  permit  me  to  define  handicapped  or  eueptional 
children.    A  handicapped  or  exceptional  child  can  be  referred 

to  as  a  child  vho  is  impaired  physically,  emotionally.  Intel- 
lectually or  Bocially,  to  auoh  an  tzftent  t:iat  he  requires 
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•peclal  facx?.x\i«td,  special  professional  et&ff  and  epeolal 

nethoda  of  instruction  to  enable'  him  to  function  educationally 

and  eoolally  and  realize  hla  full  potential  ae  an  adult  in  our 
society* 

Title  18  A,  Chapter  46,  statM  that  districts  must  provide  for 

•Taluatlons  of  chlldron  who  have  been  Identified  as  handicapped, 

Ihls  evaluation  includes  the  aervloes  of  a  pchool  psychologist, 

school  social  worker  and  a  learning  disabilities  teacher-con-^ 

sultant*    Medical  ezoisinatlona  are  given  and  specialists  suoh 

as  psychiatrists,  neurologists,  speech  correctlonTlstia  and  others 

may  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  assessment  and  the 

recommendations.    Provision?  are  made  for  a  County  Child  Study 

Supervisor  to  implement  state  statues  tmd  rOgulatlons  nlthin 

the  county  and  to  prerent  careless  labeling  of  children*  Once 
the  handicapped  child  Is  Identified,  eraluated  and  a  program 

recommended,  many  avenues  are  opened  to  looal  districts*  These 

avenues  include  supplemental  Instruction,  special  elasses, 

resource  rooms  and  learning  oenter  programs,  sheltered  workshops, 

privately  or^rated  non-publlo  schools  and    indlTldual  instruction 

at  hone,  institutions  o^ther  phyoloal  facilities  approved  by 

th^ranch  of  Special  Bducatlon  and  Fupll  Personnel  Services* 

Aevlewing  edTicatlon  in  many  other  states,  we  in  AfeAjersey  should 
be  proud  of  the  leadership  our  state  has  taken  in  the  eduoatloa 
of  our  handicapped  ohildren* 
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H.£*tf*  fiur«au  for  liduoation  of  th«  U«ndioapp«d  ehowt  tha  aT«r«g« 
additional  cost  of  education  {Ssr  a  handloappad  child  ran^ta  froa 
1400  to  1600.    (Che  Bureau  contends  existing  oducatiomlprograae 
conf ora  with  tow^^ni  Mli— »y  philosophy  that  federal  go^em- 
nent  should  play  a  oatalytic  role  In  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, but  that  the  programs  have  to  he  Impleaented  at  the  state 
and  loo&l  level*    The  Bureau  now  assist  states  in  obtaining  free 
■oney  fron  the  state  and  private  funds  for  programs  previously 
federally  funded*    The  Bureau  has  alpo  been  responsible  for 
establishing  federal  prograas  under  the  ^^^JBduoation  Acl^^^ch 
as  pre«<school  prograas,  deaf -blind  centers,  early  education, 
centers  fc?  apecifio  learning  disabilities  end  numerous  other 
programs  which  will  iaprore  educational  opportunties.    The  Bureau 

could  extend  its  services  to  assist  statee  presently, without 
legialaticn,  in  getting  lavs  passed*    It  could  also  help  atates 
like  Nev  Jereey  to  iaprore  the  quality  of  services  and  expand 
programs  which  are  badly  needed,  especially  in  the  area  of 
vocational  programs  designed  to  accoaaodate  the  more  severe 
handicapped  children.      \3u*^  v>iUi>  \>»  «W«J  1^  KanJ.c«p^r«/ 

Bill  ^6  introduoad  in  the        Uo&greaa  by  \3nited  Statee  Senator 
Uarrlaon  ViUiems  ahbuld  help  the  H£tf  Bureau  fulfill  its  purpoee. 
m§  iiXl'USA^dlrect  the  states  to  allot  an  appropriate  aaount 
of  aoney  froa  special  revenue  sharing  funds  to  assure  all 
handicapped  children  sn  education*   Many  of  our  local  districts 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  aocept  the  fiaianoial  responsibility 
of  education  of  the  handicapped.   Under  the  proposed  bill  grants 
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oould  t«  siv«&,  Boa<7  tqual  to  thr««  fourths  of  tht  ftddltleaml 

•zp<ndltvx«B  a'boT«  th«  nonaX        pupil  •xp«nditur«ar    11m  £mr«M 

could  th«n  offtr  atatts  att^anot  In  dtTtlopls^  tdaQational 
opportuntits  for  all  handioappad  ohildr«n  In  ooapUuioe  vlth 

the  aandattd  legist  at  ion  and  etates  would  Uara  to  aar  mmik 
suffiolant  fBndB  fCT  thia  psrpoet*    TUia  plan  would  raflaot 

looal  mtfOdB  and  should  raault  in  sort  aooountahility  on  tha  part 

of  at  at  a  a  and  looal  district  ei.    If  spaoial  rsrauua  sharing  fa.nds 

ars  uasd  by  states  end  looal  districts  as  they  daaa  fit  the 

aooountability  could  "b^  the  responsibility  of  the  H.S*lf.  Bureau 
for  the  JBduoation  of  the  Handicapped. 

All  of  ua  whether  we  are  in  edueation  or  politics  would  agree 
that  handioappM  >  ch^oren  are  m    reality  and  hare  the  saae 
rights  to  an  education  as   the  nonhandi capped  ohlld* 

The  federal,  state  and  local  legislators  auot  protect  thsir 
rights  and  pass  legislation  which  undate  ssrrices.  These 

sswioss  will  enable         handicapped  children  to  function 
effectively  in  our  society. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  distinct  honor  to  appear  before  you 
because  it  is  widely  known  that  you  have  espoused  the  causes  of  the 
forgotten  groups  in  America-the  migrants,  the  aged,  the  handicapped- 
to  name  just  a  f.o.w.      Your  courage  in  championing  the  causes  of 
such  people-even  when  it  may  not  be  politically  advantageous-has  m 
made  me  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  our  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

My  admiration  for  you  as  a  person  is  only  equalled  by  my 
respect  for  the  entire  Sub-Committee  on  the  Handicapped  which  has 
manifested  an  untiring  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  retarded  and  other  atypical  citizens.     I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  committee  in  a  new  legislative  effort  ♦■.o  recognize 
the  rights  of  handicapped  children. 

The  road  of  life  that  stretches  before  these  children  is 
a  rocky  road  with  twists  and  turns;  with  ups  and  downs.    In  the  past 
decade  our  legislators,  reflecting  society's  changing  attitudes 
toward  its  citizens  who  happen  to  be  handicapped  have  paved  the  way 
for  them  to  receive  a  better  education  from  qualified  teachers.  The 
rough  way  has  been  made  smooth  by  legislation  in  Congress  that  im- 
bodxes  a  basic  concept  of  American  society- the  idea  that  all,  even 
the  handicapped,  are  "endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights".  We 
are  proud  of  our  law-makers  who  in  the  tradition  of  Senator  Hill 
have  hammered  out  legislation  which  makes  education  an  important 
factor  in  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  a  realizable  goal  for  the  ex- 
ceptional child. 
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Historicallyf  it  began  with  Congress  appropriating  2/3 
of  the  monies  in  Cooperative  Research  for  the  retarded.    This  was 
succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  Captioned  Films  for  the  deaf. 
The  wisdom  of  our  legislators  was  later  seen  in  their  interest  in 
the  special  training  of  professional  per-^onnel  for  these  children 
whose  handicaps  are    capable  of  traumatizing  even  the  most  experienced 
teachers  of  normal  children.     It  is  the  teacher  not  the  building  tliat 
makes  an  effective  school.    Consequently  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
makes  it  possible  for  professionals  to  acquire  the  special  knowledge 
necessary  to  understand  special  methods  and  techniques  necessary  to 
educate  the  nadicapped  was  a  Inadmark  in  the  history  of  special 
education. 

If  the  teacher  is  the  "sine  qua  non"  of  a  good  school, 
research  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  teacher  lives  and  breathes. 
Never  satisfied  with  one  approach,  ever  seeking  new  weapons  in  over- 
coming tiie  oi>stacles  to  learning  ,  the  good  teacher  ^rho  may  not  have 
time  to  experiment  on  a  large  scale  is  dependent  upon  professional 
researchers.     Legislation  that  has  funded  research  is  supplying  this 
climate  to  the  educators  of  the  handicapped. 
In  this  age  when  techjiological  progress  i,s  overwhelming,  our 
legislators  have  proclaimed  their  belief  that  the  handicapped  can 
make  their  contribution  to  such  progress  when  it  established  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.    Moreover,  they  have  even 
concerned  themselves  with  setting  up  models  for  pre-school  programs 
which  excite  the  imagination  of  all  who  are  associated  with  the 
handicapped. 
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Finally »  the  gains  that  had  been  made  for  our  exceptional 
children  by  previous  individual  acts  of  Congrejs  were  consolidated 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Once  again  we  hear  you  hammering  out  legislation  that 
excites  us  because  it  comes  to  grips  with  a  basic  problem  -as  out- 
lined in  the  "statement  of  Purpose  in  5-6"-  the  rights  of  a  child 
to  appropriate    education  and  its  cost.     Before  commenting  on  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  permit  me  to  make  two  observations. 
First  the  definition  of  the  t€irm  "handicapped  children"  will  be 
better  served  by  a  classification  of  speech  and  language  impaired 
rather  than  the  phrase  "speech  impaired".    Speech  ieza  function  of 
language  and  should  be  associated  with  language  problems.  Such 
problems  $  as  distinct  from  the  public's  concept  of  language  as 
associated  v;.^h  cultural^  ithnic  or  social  developmental  factors, 
are  cause'*  b;,*     in  or  more  factors  involved  with  the  association  of 
symbols  with  <jcncepts#  feelings  and  objects  in  the  environment.  In 
the  education  of  the  deaf  the  basic  thrust  is  language  development 
because  hoaring  loss  isolates  a  child  linguistically.  However, 
there  are  hearing  children  who,  having  language  problems  for  other 

reasons,  are  classified  as  having  delayed  speech.    The  definition 
be 

in  the  law  would  more  precise  if  it  categorized  these  as  previously 
suggested.     Also  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  clearly  state  that 
children  um^er  three  years  of  age  are  not  to  be  excluded.  Precedent 
for  including  handicapped  children  from  the  earliest  time  of  identi-> 
fication  is  found  in  the  Handicapped  Cnildren*8  Early  Education 
Assistance  Act.    The  years  before  age  three  are  important  in  the 
education  of  handicapp^ddchildren  but  are  especially  critical  in  the 
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education  of  deaf  children.    Without  special  education  a  three-year 
old  deaf  child  will  have  no  vocabulary  while  his  hearing  peer  will 
have  ^U^out  1»000  words.    The  models  established  under  the  Handicapped 
Children's  Early  Lducation  Assistance  Act  have  proven  the  value  of 
programs  for  children  udner  age  three.    Therefore,  I  strongly 
suggest  that  S.6  Sec.  5  (a)   (1)  be  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
clear  that  the  basis  for  a  funding  formula  not  be  confused  with  who 
is  eligible.      Inclusion  of  children  under  three  has  meaning  in  the 
light  of  reset. ch  done  by  Bloom  at  the  University  of  Chicago  which 
indicates  at  age  four  a  youngster  has  already  developed  50%  of  his 
total  intellectual  potential  as  a  adult.     Such  an  inclusion  would  be 
in  line  with  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Kirk,  Chairperson  of  the 
National  Adviaory  Conanittee,  on  the  occassion  of  the  Congressional 
hearing  for  the  above  Act.    A  precise  statement  would  be  harmonious 
with  the  Gardiner  Report  that  came  out  c£  the  National  Conference  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  0~3  be  considered 
a  "special  entity  within  the  pre-school  category"  because  of  the 
significance  of  this  period  for  language  stimulation. 

lb  the  light  of  the  historical  thumbnail  sketch  given  at 
the  outset  of  this  testimony  it  almost  appears  that  wheat  I  am  about 
to  say  is  contradictory.     In  reality  it  is  a  paradox.    S.6  is  really 
pioneer  legislation  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped,  but  more  significant 
I  perceive  it  as  the  launching  pad  for  future  legislation. that  will 
benefit  .even  children  who  are  not  handicapped  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  tbna.    It  ia  pioneering  because  it  «ri22  eetabliah  the  principle 
that  the  i^ederal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  education  ' 
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at  the  State  level  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that  it  has  not  done 
before.     It  is  most  fitting  that  special  education  should  lead  the 
way  in  such  a  thrust  because  it  is  known  that  monies  invested  in 
special  education  programs  in  the  past  have  benefited  normal  children, 
through  the  knowledge  gained  through  working  with  a  typical  child. 
I  believe  that  the  approach  in  this  bill  will  provide  all  educators 
with  an  opportunity  to  study  how  such  an  approach  can  be  used  to 
benefit  all  children.. 

Being  concerned  about  all  children-typical  and  atypical- 
I  must  mention  my  concern  for  the  children  in  non-public  schools. 
Much  of  what  was  innovative  in  special  education  originated  in  non- 
public schools.     Such  schools  were  founded  by  parents^  or  dedicated 
teachers  or  groups  in  our  society    that  had  values  which  motivated 
them  to  establish  programs  for  children  when  it  was  not  fashionable 
for  public  schools  to  admit  such  children,     it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  future  of  special  education  if  such  non-public  schools  which 
are  free  of  a  strangling  bureaucracy  werr^  forced  to  close  their  doors 
for  want  of  financial  support.     Their  position  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  creative  in  a  unique  way.    Moreover,  it  gives  them  the  opportunity 
to  act  as  a  spur  for  public  education  in  areas  where  lethargy  or  in- 
difference is  the  order  of  the  day.     If  non-public  schools^ are  forced 
to  close,  public  education  would  be  the  loser.    Therefore,  I  suggest 
that  the  states  be  instructed  to  channel  some  percentage  of  the  Federal 
monies  into  non-public  education.    If  this  not  be  possible  undor  state 
constitutions  ethen  I  suggest  a  form  of  funding  throught  the  U.S.O.&. 
which  would  not  conflict  with  our  iPederal  constitution. 
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Concern  for  handicapped  children  whet.hbr  in  public  or  non- 
public programs  realiynieans  concern  for  their  parents.     It  is 
significant  that  you  have  cut  out  a  rola  for  the  parents  in  S,6, 
This  is  to  be  highly  ccsnnended  because  it  reflects  the  trend  of 
recent  years,     in  the  past  some  educators  gave  the  impression  that 
the  school  was  their  private  donain  and  parents  were  contained  in  P.T.A. 
cages  or  their  equivalent.     However,  the  new  age  is  here  in  which 
parents  have  a  more  active  =\nd  effective  role  in  sbhool  programs. 
Dr.  Lowell,  an  outstanding  authority  in  this  arear  addressing  himself 
to  this  point/  stated  that  educators  may  have  difficulty  In  making 
parents  believe  that  they  are  truly  wanted  because  of  the  bitter 
experiences  parents  have  had  with  some  educators  who  made  them  feel 
that  they  were  intruding  into  a  forbidden  area.    However,  parent 
involvement  we  must  have.    Consequently r  thier  inclusion  in-  the  all 
important  advisory  panel  is  to  be  commended. 

To  repeat  my  opening  remarks  I  am  honored  tby  this  opportunity 
to  give  testimony  in  favor  of  S.6  becuase  it  not  only  recognizes  the 
problem  and  the  potential  of  the  handicapped  but  also  because  tt  will 
pioneer  legislation  that  will  benefit  all  the  children  in  our  country. 
All  of  U3  know  what  it  means  to  pioneer  so  I  say  with  all  the  faith  in 
my  aoul  "God  bless  you  and  give  you  the  strength  to  battle  for  the 
children  who  are  the  new  frontier  in  education". 

Rev. Msgr .John  P.  Hourihan 
Executive  Director 

Speech  and  Hearing  Diagnosiio  Center 
Mt.  Carmel  Guild 
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APRIL  9,  1973,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Hollia  W.  »#yks  -  Representing  Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 


In  his  1972  U.  S.  Office  of  Education's  Annuil  Report,  ConsDissioner  Sidney  P. 
Harlin  made  note  that  there  were  an  estimated  6  million  school  age,  and  an 
additional  1  million  pre -school  age  handicapped  children  in  our  nation.  Of 
this  number,  60%  were  receiving  limited  or  no  special  educational  services. 
With  that  in  mind,  among  the  ten  priorities  established  for  that  fiscal  year 
was  the  effort  to  promote  national,  state,  and  local  district  cooperation 
to  provide  equal  education  to  every  handicapped  person  in  the  country  along 
Nith  the  conaitment  to  entitle  these  persons  to  not  only  equal  but  a  "good" 
education. 

NoM  recently,  w  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  national  media  coverage 
regarding  "equal  education"  by  the  various  states  Nhich  is  being  acted  i^on 
in  the  courts,  most  of  which  surrounds  proper  funding  of  education  without 
undue  stress  on  the  local  taxpayer.    Just  this  past  week  here  in  our  own 
state  of  New  Jersey,  an  opinion  known  locally  as  the  "Botter  Decision"  was 
upheld  in  our  higher  court.    But  what  makes  this  decision  unique  is  that  it 
upholds  the  educational  rights  of  New  Jersey's  citizens  to  a  "thorough  and 
efficient  education".    Wiat  now  has  every  educator  scurrying  about  is  the 
interpretation  of  "thorough  and  efficient  education"  for  this  not  only  equates 
itself  to  money  to  support  education  but  the  best  possible  use  of  these  funds, 
the  professionals,  the  facilities »  the  activities,  the  equipment  and  the 
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then  lies  a  parallel  for  we  ii  the  education  of  the  deaf  look  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  as  the  advocate  to  insure  that 
the  rights  of  the  hearing  impaired  youngster  are  not  overshadowed  by  the 
millions  of  other  children  who  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  could  squeeze 
out  the  vital  services  required  by  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  severe 
educational  and  social  handicaps  faced  usually  by  an  otherwise  normal  child. 
My  own  position  is  a  case  in  point.    AUhough  not  new  to  either  the  education 
of  the  deaf  or  th5  New  Jersey  Departjnent  of  Education,  my  position  as  Director 
of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Hearing  Impaired  was  created  only  a  scant 
nine  months  ago  when  the  realization  that  despite  numerous  grants,  funding 
at  all  levels  and  interest  of  professionals  the  education  of  the  deaf  state- 
wide was  going  almost  nowheru.    The  low  incidence  of  the  handicap  itself 
works  against  those  inflicted  as  only  1,800  school  age  children  out  of 
Kew  Jersey's  over  1  1/2  million  have  been  so  identified  providing  a  widely 
scattered  population  and  giving  rise  to  a  proliferation  of  isolated  classes 
and  programs.    The  State's  Marie  H.  Katzenbach  School  for  the  Deaf  has 
provided  and  continues  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  education  for 
slightly  over  600  of  these  pupils.    The  concentration  of  effort,  monetary 
and  professional,  makes  for  a  program  worthy  of  replication  for  the  rest 
of  our  state  and  possibly  the  nation,  but  even  here,  we  cannot  do  justice 
to  our  particular  handicap  without  the  informational  input,  the  real  hardware, 
the  software,  provided  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  and  its  work 
within  the  field  of  the  deaf  that  would  be  possible  under  this  bill. 
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If  ever  we  in  our  field  needed  leadership  and  guidance  in  education 
we  certainly  need  it  now  and  for  the  next  crucial  years  to  come,  for  I 
speak  of  the  abnormal  number  of  deaf  and  hearing  impaired  children  v»ho 
are  the  result  of  the  Rubella  Epidemic  of  the  1960's.    Again  in  New  Jersey, 
a  full  35  plus  %  of  our  1,800  hearing  handicapped  youngF.ters  will  be 
between  8  years  2  inonths  and  9  years  2  months  in  age  come  next  September 
and  an  additional  16%  a  year  older  naking  50%  of  our  total  population 
under  the  age  of  10  years  and  the  majority  of  these  within  a  two  year  age 
span.    Unfortunately,  many  of  these  children  suffer  other  handicaps  in 
addition  to  their  deafness.    If  you  parlay  these  figiures  to  a  nationwide 
configuration,  you  will  begin  to  understand  our  concern  that  at  this  critical 
point  in  time,  a  reduction  at  any  level  especially  funding  and  services 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  cannot  help  but  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  educational  process  due  the  rJeaf  and  hearing  impaired  child. 

As  an  educator,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been  a  recipient  of  materials 
and  equipment  to  be  used  in  iinproving  Tny  instruction  that  have  been  provided 
and  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped.    I  have 
also  read  and  received  informatior*  regarding  studies  of  perplexing  problems 
that  have  encouraged  me  and  reinforced  my  own  educational  philosophies  and 
approaches  here  in  my  own  state,  these  again  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.    T  have  been  additionally  fortunate  to  have  ob- 
served first  hand  as  a  sij-e  team  visitor  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  projects  funded  through  the  Bureau  that  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  ircproving  the  education  of  the  deaf.    Many  of  these  are 
"spin  offs"  from  original  projects  which  cannot  be  pursued  by  the  Bureau  for 
they  lie  outside  the  realm  of  the  particular  proposal  being  funded.    Yet  to  let 
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these  new  avenues  of  learning  lie  dormant  for  lack  of  support  or  die  would 
be  a  large  a  crime  as  any  perpetrated  on  a  minority  group  of  any  kind  at 
any  time  in  our  history. 

The  education  of  the  handicapped  is  expensive  and  to  be  candid,  the  deaf 
come  close  to  the  top  of  that  list.    And  yet,  at  an  average  national  cost 
of  say  $5,000  per  year,  over  a  twenty  year  period,  that  one  could  con- 
ceivably spend  gaining  an  education,  any  state  must  consider  this  an  in- 
vestment in  providing  itself  with  employable,  contributing  members  of  its 
society  and  consequently  to  that  of  a  strong  and  viable  nation. 

It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  not  compassion  that 
brings  me  to  request  your  support  to  this  bill  continuing  and  increasing 
the  funding  and  scope  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped.      Like  many, 
ny  interest  is  in  the  education  of  our  nation's  children.    My  concern, 
however,  lies  .with  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped  and  to  devote  less 
than  my  full  energies  to  seek  your  help  for  the  deaf  child  would  be  to  turn 
ny  back  on  the  very  people  to  which  I  have  elected  to  devote  my  career. 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

LAURA  ANN  WILBBR,  PH.D. 
April  9.  1973 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  New  York  State  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  to 
testify  before  you  In  behalf  of  Senate  Bill  6.    As  a  former  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  l-^arlng,  former  public  school  speech  therapist,  and  as  an  audlologlat 
who  has  had  specific  contact  with  sone  of  the  programs  for  handlcbpped  children 
In  the  states  of  California,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  tha 
District  of  Columbia,  I  most  enthusiastically  support  the  enactment  of  the 
"Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act." 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  dlspailty  In  services  for  handicapped 
children  which  I  have  aeen  from  state  to  state  has  not  been  due  to  a  lack  of 
concern  or  Interest  In  the  problems  of  these  children  but  tc  the  very  real 
financial  burden  which  their  proper  education  can  place  on  some  school  districts. 
In  the  Bronx  today  there  are  many  children  who  are  not  In  school  because  there  Is 
no  program  for  them  In  their  district  and  transportation  out  of  district  la 
tenuous  at  best. 

The  problem  of  properly  educating  handicapped  children  la  especially  evldant 
in  areas  such  as  the  South  Bronx  where  educational  facilities  are  already  strainad. 
In  these  schools  It  becomes  difficult  to  define  the  children  with  physical  handicaps 
and  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  ensure  their  proper  education.    Yet  these  are 
the  children  who  are  already  deprived  because  of  their  environment.  Further 
deprivation  which  occurs  when  the  child  is  not  given  an  adequate  education  csu 
result  in  his  becoming  an  adult  who  la  totally  dependent  on  eociety  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  him.    These  children, when  found  early  and  properly  cJucated,  can  becoae 
self  •sustaining  productive  members  of  society. 

It  is  clearly  not  poaslble,  however  deairable,  for  a  district  already  burdened 
with  the  coats  of  such  mundane  things  aa  trying  to  keep  windows  and  reasonably 
intact  chalk  boarda  and  deaks  available  in  Its  clasarooas  to  be  able  to  taka  on  tha 
extra  coaca  which  proper  education  of  the  handicapped  child  entalla. 
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Even  when  the  dlscrlcc  can  allocace  some  funds  for  such  educadon,  It  becomes 
a  natt'sr  of  priority  as  to  which  group  of  handicapped  children  can  receive  adequate 
attention.    The  nose  affluent  districts  have  at  tines  been  forced  to  curtail  such 
services  as  language  therapy.    Yet  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  reports  that  12  to  .5%  of  the  children  in  kindergarten  through  grade  4  have 
serious    defective  speech.    When  one  considers  the  impact  of  defective 'speech , 
coupled  with  other  handicapping  pTablens  such  aa  hearing  Inpalrnient ,  one  realizes 
that  as  nany  as  IQZ  of  all  school  age  children  toay  suffer  fcoo  gone  Language  dis- 
ability.   The  problem  of  language  disorder  cuts  across  all  areas  of  handicaps  and 
leaves  its  debilitating  effect.    We  must  realize  that  the  child  who  ha?  defective 
language  will  not  only  have  difficulty  in  communicating »  he  will  be  unable  to  learn 
history,  natheroatics,  science  or  any  subject  which  requires  a  language  to  contmunlcate 
its  knowledge. 

Senate  3111  6  would  not  only  help  in  the  provision  of  funds  f^r  handicapped 
chlldcea  but  It  would  also  force  the  school  to  specify  what  each  chil.d  vouLd  receive 
in  his  education.    The  drawing-up  of  Individualized  pc. grains  which  this  Bill  requires 
appeared  Initially  repugnant  to  me  as  a  former  teacher,  but  closer  consideration 
revealed  its  potential  helpful  Impact.    The  requiremr;nt  that  each  child's  program  be 
re-evaluated  annually  could  mean  that  children  who  ha<i  been  inadvertently  Improperly 
placed  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  relocated  before  the  end  of  their 
education.    This  Bill  could,  Lhus,  potentially  work  to  upgrade -educational  programs 
for  handicapped  children  throughout  the  several  states. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  "Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act" 
could  significantly  Improve  the  education  of  handicapped  children  through  its  monetary 
and  educational  considerations,  thus  making  these  children  become  ael£-suataining, 
contributing  adults,  and  for  these  reasons  I  urge  this  committee  to  act  favorably 
on  Senate  Bill  6. 
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KUMAR  C0HKWICATI05  AND  ITS  DISORDERS  :  An  Overview 
►pwh  dtiurd«r«  ia  ■  collejc  pop«la(ion  mtr 
^lorhf,  "Jouriul  of  Sptrrh  am)  ||e«rVij|  Plioriien,' 


Nlndfl  Monograpli  #10 
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:ihiii(ii.*s  resulting  friini  organic  mnlforinnlion  nr 
k'.sJtm.  IriK',  one  can  m>l  how  nuiny  t.';«cs  of 
rctaiilod  spcccli  dtvtU'piiK-nl  or  nf  vtiicc  ilisorilcr^ 
have  orisanic  cuum:.  hiK  it  is  nl  icjist  clear  tliut  all 
pcrsiuis  with  cleft  pulaii:  .speech  or  with  il>sarlhrii: 
spi.-ccli  rcbtL'J  to  tvrcbral  palsy  do  have  :in  under- 
lying organic  defect,  In  (he  cuscs  of  these  hilicr  mal- 
adies, allhuu^h  I  he  prevalence  is  not  us  lurgc  us 
with  <;onic  of  the  other  disorders,  the  disruption  of 
et>miminieution  is  often  drastic,  and  liunuin  need  for 
full  attack  on  thCsc  communication  problems  is 
ptiraniount. 

In  interpreting;  ;lic  foregoing  prevalence  figures. 

it  is  impiirtant  to  Kep  in  mind  the  quahficution  stilted 

bv  the  ASHA  Connuittce: 

It  is  to  be  stre<;scd  that  the  figuri;s  are  presented 
as  the  lowest  defensible  estimates.  .  .  .  They 
leave  out  an  estimated  additional  5  percent,  or 
2.000,000  children  '  who  have  rclalively  minor 
speech  and  voice  defects,  unimportant  for  mo^t 
practical  purpo.scs  but  serious  in  their  effects  on 
personal  and  social  adjustment  in  some  easc<;. 
and  obviously  signitieant  for  fields  of  work, 
iuch  as  teaching,  requiring  good  speech,  lop. 
cit..  1 29 J. 

As  a  final  note  on  the  prevalence  of  speech 
disorders,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  surveys 
which  have  reported  jhe  prevalence  of  speech 
problems  for  different  ages  or  grade  levels  have 
shown  .in  obvious  reduction  in  the  numbvr  of 
spcech-defeciives  from  lower  to  higher  age  or  grade. 
Miliscn  cit,,  2%0)  has  sunimari/ed  these  findings 
as  follows: 

Front  kindergarten  through  fourth-grade  level, 
roughly  12  to  IS  perceot  of  the  children  have 
seriously  defective  speech,  in  the  next  four 
grades,  between  4  and  S  percent  arc  seriously 
defective.  General  estimates  above  the  eighth 
grade  are  based  on  highly  selected  samples  and 


therefore  the  best  guess  would  be  about  II 
s;mic  ns  for  (he  upper  elementary  grades 
4  to  5  percent.  .  .  .  This  Statement  is  justifk 
by  studies  nf  specific  disorders  which  show  th 
little  or  no  change  taVes  place  in  the  speet 
condition  after  (he  child  has  reached  iO  to  t 
years  of  age.  unlew  special  therapy  is  ofTere- 

TABI.£  2-9.    F.stlmiieil  prcialmce  of  spmk  defects  in  li 
VnMtd  StMltt. 
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ihc  pupoblton  prowlh  sinwe  the  Mid-CcnUiry  White  House 
Conference  on  t  hifdrcn  and  S"oiilh. 
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D.  Summary  on  Prevalence  it)  Coinmunkati\ 
Disorders.  Data  on  prevalence  of  communicativ 
disorders  are  Incomplete  and  often  lacking  in  rici> 
Nonetheless,  in  the  preccdinsi  discussion  *c  ha\ 
revieued  and  interpreted  these  data  to  the  best  < 
our  ::bility.  The  outcome,  considering  only  the  grar 
totals  emerging  from  our  analysis,  is  that  aboi 
8,500,000  Americans  have  cither  bilateral  or  ur 
lateral  hearing  impairments  of  hitndicapping  magn 
tude;  mother  2,100,000  have  centra!  communicttti^ 
disorders;  and  10.000.000  havC  speech  disorder 
We  probably  should  assume  nunlest  ovetlsp  in  the- 
totals^  but  we  must  still  recdgni^c  that  approximate; 
20.000.000  persons  in  this  country  have  communic; 
tive  handicaps  worthy  of  our  concern.  Moreovc 
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Mlndb  Mooohraph  #7 

BUMM  CCMCNICATIOR  AHD  ITS  OZSOIDKlSt 

CHAPTER  U 
PtEVAlENCE  OF  COMMUNICATIVE  DlSOtDCRS 


iin4lcrl>jng  facion  relative  to  abnormal 
or  tlcviant  tlcvclopmcni  of  rommtmicaiivc  are 
rellecinl  in  riirreni  tnfomi.ttion  aboiii  ihc  iitadii 
of  ucwlmnik.  a>  well  .i»  in  c\-erinCTcaiin{;  knowl* 
CilRc  »boiu  iiiicrnnl  .intl  external  causal  f;iCtori. 

L^amin^  lo  Hear,  to  undcritand.^o  comprehend 
ami  iiK  verbal  %ynilioIs,  and  lo  talk  are  .imong  the 
most  iliHTttiilt  (akks  undertaken  by  children.  At  leait 
a  half  doreii  presently  known  neurological  net> 
worki,  involving  millioni  of  celli.  are  required  for 
ihCTc  activities  Clearly,  many  factors  may  exist 
which  interfere  with  ihrir  development. 

A  few  current  findings  may  help  to  show  the  cofS' 
plexiiy  of  the  picture: 

1.  Slightly  more  than  7  t>ercent  of  newborns  are 
found  to  be  damagdl  or  defective;  5  percent  aie 
otherwise  mentally  recirdetl.  These  ratioi  include 
inrauts  only  (hrough  the  Hth  week  of  age.  com- 
monly defined  a%  ihe  end  of  the  neonatal  period 
(Bames,  ct  aL)  (2) . 

2.  Approximately  12  lo  15  percent  of  12-month' 
cid  babies  arc  found  to  be  neurological ly  deviant  or 
sinpect  in  a  current  national  study  (Hardy,  ei  al) 
(14). 

y  More  than  8  percent  of  the  babia  from  this 
same  study  fail  a  simple  fcreening  procedure  re- 
quitinu  rnponsci  lo  vartoui  acoustic  sthnuli;  the 
majority  of  these  infants  do  not  have  impaired 
i^eu^ing.  but  do  have  various  mental /motor  devU' 

tiORS. 

4  Approximately  |0  percent  of  live  birthe  are 
premature  (Bames)  (2) .  Over  50  percent  of  pre- 
matures weighing  less  than  I  .WO  grams  have  a 
predilection  for  senous  menia'/nwior  disabilities 
(Pauamankk.  et  at)  (24) . 

These  ami  similar  data  stiggest  something  about 
the  extent  of  communicative  disorders  in  child- 
hood. 

^ieveral  year*  ago.  Maryland's  Crippled  Chil- 


dren's Program  nf  ihe  .State  Department  of  Health 
dcvelo|>ol  an  eighi  |Kiint  plan  for  concentration  of 
Ncrviies: 

1.  Onhoi»c<Uc.  including  potioMyclitis 

2.  Plastic  kurpici<l  condiiioiis 
Visual  cun^ervjition 

4.  flcaring  con^cTvaliun  nn(t  speech  ditorden 

5.  Cardiac  (rheumatic  and  congenital  heart 
diseases) 

6.  Epilepsy 

7.  Cerebral  palsy 

8.  Other  crippling  conditions 

Within  this  range  of  problems,  it  is  conservatircJy 
estimated  that  50  percent  of  the  children  involved 
with  ihese  crippKnj  comUtiom  have  vome  degree 
of  communicative  disorder  ranging  from  minimal 
to  profound.  This  does  not  include  the  relatively 
large  number  of  mentally  retarded  children  who 
typically  ihow  a  high  incidence  of  language  and 
speech  disability. 

Two  main  ideas  are  implicit  from  idch  an  anal- 
ysts: (1)  The  wide  interrelationship  between  seri- 
ous disabilities  and  communicative  skills,  and  (2) 
the  need  anKKtg  professional  personnel  dealiitf 
with  these  children  for  informatbn  about  the  re- 
lated communtutive  disordcn.  Both  these  tdfas 
suggest  needs  in  terms  of  professional  training, 
clinical  management,  and  special  education. 

Heiifing 

1.  Profmmd  impairment  ("deafness")— 1.2  per 
1,000  ;^-^lOol  children.  (Recent  figures  from  studies 
in  (his  country  and  from  public  health  studies  in 
Et^land  are  in  agreement.) 

2.  Moderate-severe  impairment  (hard  of  hearing 
children) -15  to  30  per  1.000  school  children 
("Most  estimates  agree  that  about  5  percent  of 
school  children  have  hearing  lou  sufficient  to  wof' 
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rmnt  fnrlher  stytly,  bni  many  in  ihii  frrmip  trr 
wetlirally  rnrrectible  and  do  not  require  inieniive 
kl)r<i;<l  ethical  ion/')  (Maryland  R€|Nut  nn  Aiypicat 
ChiMrrn.  |».  15.)  (2ft). 

$.  DiMoriion  (dyvtcmii).  Although  the  nnntber 
i>  nnj  |no6  ".  th*  ri»  »<j  a  growing  ntimlter  ol  rhildren 
wlitnc  prnhlitYi  i«\tuit  so  imich  hearing  trm  (hy|iQa* 
iii^iN)  ai  diitortioit.  Not  uiKommonly  they  h;;vc 
other  tlifiknltics  and  thui  present  romplcn  com* 
niiuiirative  disorderv 
Sprnh 

1.  Artkulaiory  dtFefli: 

a.  Phyxinlogir-'IO  to  00  per  iJMOirhool  chil- 
dren. 

b.  Organ ir: 

(1)  Cleft  palatt*  .»nd  oiIkt  tnaxillofacial 
prublemt— 1.5  to  2  per  1,000  children. 

(2)  Cicrcbial  paliy-l.f  |w  1.000  kJiooI 
dtildren.  (It  is  citimated  that  50  psrcent 
ot  the  paUicd  children  have  organic  ipecrh 
disonlcn.) 

(3)  Hearin/(  inipainaent->ee  above. 
(All  seriotii  hearing  impairment  involves 
prnblcm.%  with  langtiage  development  and 
i))eech.) 

2.  Voice  disorderi-10  jjcr  1.000  idwol  children, 
9.  Retarded  ipeech  development's  per  1,000  in 

elementary  grades. 

4.  Chronic  tU^Mncy  (itultfring)-^  to  10  per 
1.000  ichuol  chiklren.  (Although  thii  ii  not  a 
s)>eedi  disordei  in  a  itrict  sense,  iu  primary  symp- 
tomi  involve  ilifficiitty  in  the  speech  act.) 
fMn^utif^e  ditordrrs 

There  is  no  ftx'mula  available.  A  more  general 
awarencu  ot  basic  diiorders  of  language  in  children 
hail  only  recently  come  to  the  foregroumt  oC  atten- 
tion among  cliniciani  and  etlucators  and  there  are 
no  good  data  on  prevalence.  In  pursuit  of  lome  of 
the  'miplirationi  of  the  information  given  above  on 
neonatal  ami  develofimenul  deriationi,  thr«e 
|ioinii  leem  quite  apiurent:  (1)  With  the  popular 
tion  growth,  a  greater  number  ol  children  who  are 
<leviant  in  several  ways  can  be  expected;  (2)  mod. 
em  pruceilures  for  dllTerential  evaltiation  are  In^ 
creaiingly  sensitive;  and  (9)  more  children  survive 
serious  prenatal,  perinatal,  and  postnatal  events. 
Secauie  of  these  factors,  there  are  increasii^  num^ 
bers  of  rhildren  wiUi  multiple  aippling  conditions. 

As  has  been  observcil  in  the  past  decade  with  the 
extension  of  health  services  in  epilepsy  dinia,  the 
more  one  looks  the  more  one  sees.  No  doubt  ttjere 
are  more  children  with  language  dtsordeh.  or  pr«. 


language  inZfrferemrs.  and  ihe  number  wiU  pv«^ 
ably  rnntinuc  in  grow.  How  many  ol  ihcm  m^J 
ultiinaicl)  be  M\te\\  by  the  attention  and  treat- 
ftient  bertmting  available  through  rhemctherapy 
and  thr  work  of  ihc  developmental  pediatric  ncti- 
iu]tigi«t.  i\  ipute  mnjerturi!.  Sonic  liiini  o(  an 
ill  liniiiiui  luiiy  I)e  taki'n  from  the  fact  that  in  Battf' 
muir  .lUil  ill  New  York  CUty  the  numb<  r  ot  childrtn 
with  fiuti  prnblems  enrnlleil  in  i}>ecia1  classes  has 
miiltiplicti  uiore  than  letifnld  in  the  past  decade. 
It  i\  |irnhahly  tr»ic,  moreover,  that  many  children 
presently  grniijied  a«  "»Iow  IcaruerV  and  "educable 
rrtnrdetl"  have  primary  prelanguage  or  language 
ilisonlcrv 
lirndinti  ditabifity 

Vjirinu>  i-^tiuiaiw  frtim  infiirmntiuu  in  this  coun. 
iry  :iud  abimul  {{Kiriiiiilarly  from  nenmark  and 
.S  wet  fen)  |it-.it<:  the  prevalence  of  ;ttl  forms  of  read* 
iuR  iliviliillty  at  1.50  jicr  1.000  Khool  children,  ft 
slmuhl  lie  ri  nigniietl  that  reading  problems  may  be 
tauMfl  by  variotu  fncton.  including  mental  retarda- 
tion.  emotional  maladjustment,  hearing  impair* 
incut,  vi.iual  diub'dity,  (jsychosocial  deprivation. 
Mild  general  |)oor  liealth.  Additionally,  there  ii  a 
patiiadar  catejcory  commonly  calleil  tptcific  dys- 
Irxia,  which  tiiiia]l>'  can  and  iliould  )x  different!' 
ateil. 

Certain  oiiutatuling  common  characteriuin  are 
fnunil  among  these  rases  of  dyslexia,  and  ihese  may 
ap)»ear  in  variotu  combinatioi».  They  include:  (1) 
rcvenal  of  sytnhoU;  (2)  |xx)r  k|»ei]iug:  (9;  audi- 
tory ciinfmion;  (4)  writing  divibility  with  frequent 
mirror  writing:  (5)  hcretlitnry  family  pattern;  (6) 
sex  aiKxtation.  with  a  ratio  of  at  Irnsi  14: 1  in  boys. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  of  rhildren  handicapped 
with  a  re;iditig  diiability  shoultl  iuchide  a  good 
iiietlical.  etnotionnl,  social,  and  iclutoi  history,  as 
well  as  ■|>cri(ic  meilical,  ncurolit>;iial.  ophthal- 
uiotogiol.  atidiometric.  and  p^ycliotogical  tesu 
where  imiicateil.  Treatment  may  be  managed  iit 
variocti  ways,  although  the  ob»er\-ance  of  certain 
fumluttxntal  principles  in  all  rises  \\  essential.  The 
technical  measures  of  re^lticatiou  in  these  cases 
are  simple,  derinite.  ami  almost  invariably  auurcd 
of  luccesB.  (MaryUiMl  Report  on  Atypical  Children, 
pp.  4R-^9)  (20) . 

NuHmmI  HanMi  Svrwys 

The  National  Center  for  HL'alth  Statiitks.  a  unit 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  which  is  con- 
ducting the  National  Heahh  .Surrey,  has  putt- 
lished  a  report  on  the  chamrteristics  of  persons  with 
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imfMiied  hearing  in  the  tfniteil  Slates  from  July 
1962  la  June  I96S.  The  inforrnation  in  (hii  repori 
wu  obtainetl  ihroufih  a  nationwide  haiitehoM  in- 
terview lurvey  (22).  Selcctetl  finiling*  Ironi  liiii 
report  are  as  fallows: 

Afiprosimiieh  A  railliwt  pnvMti  une  rMimilnl  (roiii  ihr 
inieiiietiT  (o  lute  *u«tv  hcAJlna  Imi  in  nrv  m  tirxh  tin. 
liMnmlnfi  an  Jiieiii|i(  in  find  J«1i1tii»nfll  inrnrtniliaii  ihrrtiixh 
I  tiipplcinmur)  t><!?*iM*nn.iirc.  31  prrfrni  rqxMlrd  a  hearinn 
Ittipaiirnriti  in  niil>  €hk  rjt.  M  prrrcni  r<ponnl  hrariiii;  itn 
jubmetii  lit  ImmH  mt.  R  |M>rreiil  irpiiilnl  hnrrng  in 
liMh  ear*  aiHl  Ihrtc  m-js  ni>  irtpniitc  from  10  percenl. 

or  ihMT  pn%o4i«  icpniHitx  hcjiitiK  ini|>4lnncni  In  both 
cars  ail  arieiii|>i       ituik-  m  iihIkc  ihei;  ahiliiy  in  }icii 
hilhmil  Ihr  tiv:  n/  J  hr.niiii;  jid  tiiih  rhr  fiilNiM  iiif;  finding*: 
<a)  CaiiiKM  bcjr  jikI  iinilri.iaml  «pokcn  wOtiIi~4.7 
■^noiu  pri  1.000  f«ipiilaii«iii. 

rail  hnr  ami  iiiuWmijiicI  a  lew  k)«>kcii  Murdt-iO 
pciiCMw  pe»  lf*n  pf«|Hiliiinn. 

<c)  Can  hnr  ivkI  undcruim!  iiimi  tpoLcn  uordi-19-9 
,  perwm  pei  IJM  popnlalimi. 

"Iti*  iwocfirhxt  ni  Ix-irirn  3n««  irtd  aj(r  h  millly  appirenl 
rioni  (h«  djta  in  ihU  rrpofl.  The  run  for  ilt  pervm  trlih 
l>HUiiril  imriiig  low  ijicrnir  frum  SA  peraocu  per  t.OOO 
IMptibiioii  MiiJci  17  >far«  nf  tgc  to  152J)  per  pcnotn 
6S  vran  □!  anil  oner.  Apprnximaiely  90  percent  o(  ihc 
p<nuti«  nhti  liinatirjl  li»ti>iK  low  hcre  4S  )-eaii  o(  age  or 
rtitrr  imi  5S  prrctni  »cr*  6ft  yeiM  rrf  aj{e  or  older. 

The  jirevaienfe  ol  liintural  hearing  low  wat  conildenMy 
ipMIn  amOfiK  niafr^  than  rctnilet:  in  each  of  the  tjie  fjoup^ 
tht  rate  for  mates  wit  higher  than  I  he  rate  for  fenulc].  Hoiv- 
cter.  (he  iliireTcncet  kerc  niiirh  ureiier  for  ihe  iwo  oMcr 
itrmip  iliaM  utr  itie  imo  yo4iii|^r  iffe  Kroupi. 

live  diffeieixe  iit  rilc^  l«tt;eer.  the  irxn  It  pdnurity  dnc 
10  ihe  rate  diHeTr>Kr  jrwkik  iImik  wilh  ihe  least  hearin);  Ioik. 
ihji  Kioup  ileTincil  it  "ran  hetr  aiul  un^teruand  hmm  ipolcn 
fcoftlt.**  The  rates  f«i  ma  In  md  fen  tale*  do  rw  differ  much 
in  the  ntrti  mere  hearlnjj-toa  ipoup. 

TItr  prevalence  of  binaural  heartnjt  tmpairmcni  deoeaicn 
M  the  ;rnioiin(  of  famKy  inamie  and  the  educational  attain* 
mem  of  (he  indikichul  inaeaieri.  Thii  finding  U  condstent 
<»i)h  otlver  from  ilw  health  lurvcy  whUh  ihow  ihal 
rhroiiic  condiliont  cauunx  timilarion  of  aaKlty  ire  more 
jiioalenl  atimng  pcnoin  with  loner  Jnoooct. 

Comparalhe  data  oit  Impaired  btDaural  Iwannf  amonft 
tfhilc  and  ixMivrhile  permi«  rcreat  I  ooRiiderabljr  higher  rale 
lor  tvhitc  penotu  (29 J  per  thouund)  compared  with  ib*.i 
for  noawhice  penoiu  (t5.>  \m  thouund).  In  neneni.  thj»c 
i4Cial  difference*  held  ihttHtnh  foi-  all  a^c  Ktoupa  and  dexreci 
uf  hearing  iem. 

The  prevalence  biiuurai  hearing  inpairmcni  ia  lowcM 
in  urban  areai.  fn  lespeci  lo  major  geognphic  region*.  In 
e»h  of  Ihe  ajte  K^oop*.  ihe  rates  are  ioiMil  loi  the  nonhetu 
rtitino  of  f»v  /*v^uiitry  atui  highest  in  ^'le  S04ilh  ind  Estith' 
Kelt. 

Ab  t.  -^  .ir  icciit  of  the  popultikn  with  binaural  hearing 
lot»<-u  .fTtfHly  iitinf  hearing  iCdSi  about  1  percent  were 
font.-  (OHtrt  and  7D  percent  had  never  uaed  a  hearing  aid. 
At  mighi  l«  rspeaed.  the  use  of  hearing  aJd*  traa  dowty 


rriatnl  in  hearing  ahlMli.  Alioiil  ii  prrtmi  of  ihcar  with 
•p««h  rnm|ireheri\ion  *«fre  current  uien  of  hearing  aldt  and 
o«ily  almiii  iS  percent  thne  periom  had  rkcrrr  uteJ  m  aid. 
Stnottf  Ihow  i«bfi  rnulil  liear  and  umleruatid  nwu  wortli. 
oiih  jIkmii  12  petcrnt  une  iititig  ilds  n>d  about  K  pnceU 
had  twvei  iLtetl  air  aiil.  The  profjcwtion  of  current  laer*  of 
hearing  .tiilt  it  .11  rent)  rtlaird  tt»  income:  the  higher  ibe 
'fncimie.  ihr  higlin  the  percrnlaj,'e  f>l  pcrvms  t«ba  tic 
f»<^4iith  ii»iiig  jn  aid. 
Of  ibe  (iMtjtmo  pel  WW  with  binaural  hearing  lm«.  abo«i 
<M  n.i  prtcent.  were  reported  lu  bate  a  were  visual 
jin|Miniinil.  'ITiese  pcrceiitajcet  indicate  that  ahoul  t>m- 
foiirtli  ot  Ibe  pervons  tK  tear*  ar>d  wider  ^bo  have  a  heartng 
iiup.ilimnit  .ilv>  tia\r  wme  degree  <jI  visual  imjiairment . 

The  National  (icnier  for  Health  Siaiisiia  hu 
also  rcccnily  pitblishnl  finiUnfc*  from  the  Health 
Examinaiinn  Snrvry  whirh  provide  cjiiniates  of 
hearing  IcvcJi  uf  the  ir.S.  pupuiation,  aRCi  18  to 
79  )ears  (23).  The  c^tiinatn  were  basetl  on  daU 
lollcctnl  hy  moan^  of  autliameiric  examination  oC 
a  representative  sample  oE  the  population.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  maicilal  in  the  health  examination 
survey,  an  attempt  was  maile  to  relate  hearing  levels 
to  s|)eech  coniprehrniion. 

Hearing  in  niintl  the  limiiaiiotis  of  such  com* 
parisom,  one  can  relate  the  2.7  percent  of  the 
atliilis  in  the  health  examination  lurvty  who  were 
rei>orcetI  to  have  30  decibels  or  mare  loss  (  'fre- 
quent difficnliy  with  normal  speech"  through 
"ttsually  cannot  understand  even  amplified  speech") 
as  rompnretl  with  2.7  percent  deRneil  in  the  house- 
hold interview  lo  have  a  binaural  hearing  loss.  The 
two  estimuies,  thouf;h  similar,  may.  hawever,  arise 
Tram  different  factan.  Noncthcleu,  both  studies 
can  gain  support  Ercm  the  faa  that  their  independ* 
ent  estimates  of  prevalence  differ  so  sHf^htly.  There 
is  a  strong  iihcHhood  that  the  true  prevalence  of 
hearing  impairment  of  this  decree  is  nat  far  fiom 
a  rate  of  2.7  per  100  attulis. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  most  recent 
fintlings  with  those  published  earlier  by  the  Na* 
tior-s!  Center  for  Ilcslth  Stattstia  as  listed  in 
table  1. 

There  is  a  striking  jtin-foie  in  the  incidence  of 
hearing  impairments  in  the  older  age  ^laups.  both 
in  rate  per  I.WW  popufation  and  in  |>cr<:ent  of  all 
impaiiments.  Data  from  the  stirvey  alui  indicate  a 
higher  incidence  of  hearing  imp^titncnt  for  men 
than  far  women,  and  a  higher  inciilence  in  rural 
than  urban  populations,  I*  is  to  be  noted  thai  titeae 
estimates  of  hearing  impairments  are  mtirh  lower 
than  in  the  mo«C  recent  studies. 

As  jnilicated  in  table  1  there  is  a  gradual  dc' 
aease  in  the  average  total  number  of  speech  im. 
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TaiwJ.  l.—Awrnf^r  prri>a1rnrr,  prrrrut  tliunbtition,<ititl  jrtir  pn  IflOO  popui,-tion  of  hrnung  Mi  fP^h 
impmtinenit  by  nj?*  ((/.V..(.)  [Wl) 


|ul>  195Hu»r  I'WI  (JRC  in  vc<M) 

Orau|r 

All 

Under 

Orcr 

25 

25-14 

M.74 

.  75 

Hearing  imitaiimrnic 

AtCTjfc'c  iHimUr  in  \  Uuuv»niU  

(»; 

iNI 

i.mi 

)15S 

7.fi 

1!!<»2 

SW4 

31.1 

H.*i 

ir.  H 

US 

M.1 

«.7 

Ateiaf^r  niiinU'i  lir  MiouviihU  .   , 

im 

7/. 

IRI 

127 

(U 

'  SO 

9.7 

SJr 

3.7 

10 

2.7 

1.7 

l.a 

ii) 

painnitiib  in  ihc  ailiih  ixiptibi.'on  ai  iom]Mretl 
M'hh  ilii'  piL-KlKHil  .uiil  M-hojit  ape  M?}?incnl.  Onta 
are  alx)  prcv-niLnl  whuh  show  Jhai  om-haU  of  all 
repmtai  sjKxih  «lr/«>t  arc  amonj?  rhiJih cn  «»nlcr 
the  age  «l  lii.  '!  !iru'  i»,  Imwfvn ,  an  iiiriiMsc  in  ihf 
rale  of  i|»c«<l»  impairmcnis  i>er  1.000  popiilaiioii 
with  ailvaiirinij  aRf,  Some  nt  ihwe  cases  are  ler- 
omUiy  to  aiquiieil  Innifuagt  »li»oriler!i  and  nervous 
but  a  iignir}c:mi  ntrmbcr  are  associated 
with  larynK^al  rancer. 

Snidnor't  tinia  ihowi  ihai  approxtmaiely  1.500 
lo  11.000  liiiTfnRMHonjiei  are  ^xrfomietl  yearly  for 
»hc  ireaimcnt  o{  tarrinoiua  of  the  larynx,  with 
rstim^itci  of  15.000  to  20.000  laryngectomizerf  indi- 
vittiiali  alive  in  ihc  l/niictl  Stales  today.  This  is  a 
nignifkaut  fijjnrc  when  compared  to  ihc  survey 
staiisiio  of  65.000  »|Krcch  defects  in  the  65  to  74- 
year-old  age  ranRt.  Further  ronRrmaiory  data  Is 
K!v«i  in  a  re^'icH'  of  725  cajct  of  carcinoma  of  die 
laiynx  ircaictl  between  1935  and  1945.  at  shown  in 


i.iliU*  '*.  .Scvnjry-wvfn  iKrceiil  «>F  the  individuaU 
istTi-  fiver  M»  >f;iis  «il  itRc  with  in  jx-rccni  above  {W 
)L';ns  (27.  P.I). 

■r.\nit  'i.-Omm  «f  the  /arynx— 72J  coim- 
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First,  I  would  like  to  t^ke  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  teitify  at  this  h«jaring.   I  am  here  today  as  a  representative  of  the 
Council  on  Education  of  the  Deaf.   In  addition  I  am  a  board  member  of  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  a  past 
boar'^.  o'vimber  of  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 
These  organisations  represent  most  of  the  superinter ients,  directors  of 
special  education,  university  personnel  and  other  administrators  serving 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States.   Also  represented  in  these  groups  are  teach- 
ers, deaf  pev^ons,  and  parents  of  deaf  children.    In  short,  we  account  for 
most  of  the  educational  facilities  and  services  for  the  hearing  impaired 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  you  can  readily  understand  our  desire  to 
be  heard  today. 

Historically  society  has  programmed  for  the  handicapped  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  knowledge,  understanding  and  especially  compassion 
for  the  disorder.    For  example,  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
deaf,  and  the  blind  have  been  around  for  over  ISO  years.   However,  in 
recent  years  medicine  has  begun  to  salvage  zn«ay  infants  who  would  have 
died  had  they  been  born  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  hence  the  appearance  of 
the  multiply  handicapped  child.   New  descriptions  of  children  had  to  be 
devised  and  old  ones  modified.   It  seems  to  me  that  Senate  Bill  No.  6 
while  directing  itself  to  all  handicapped  children  focuses  mainly  on  the 
youngster  with  a  multiple  involvement.   The  child  who  is  socially  and 
emotionally  disturbed  as  well  as  deaf  presents  a  whole  new  dimension  of 
problems  not  only  in  education  but  in  care  as  well.   His  additional  handi- 
caps, of  necess^^y,  must  be  translated  into  additional  dollars  of  care  and 
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training.   Yet  with  the  apiraling  costs  of  goods  and  services  atatej  are  nat- 
urally reticent  to  program  for  a  socially  and  emotionally  disturbed  deaf 
child  at  110,000  to  $14^000  per  year  when  they  are  already  programming 
for  other  deaf  youngsters  at  half  that  amount.    The  authors  of  this  bill  ob" 
viously  recognize  this  problem  and  have  attempted  to  expedite  program- 
ming for  the  multiply  handicapped  by  offering  additional  subsidies.  The 
organizations  I  represent  overwhelmingly  support  this  concept. 

In  my  own  experience  our  facility,  The  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf,  must  turn  away  many  more  chile  ren  each  year  than  it  can  accept  and 
in  almost  every  case  the  reason  for  referring  the  child  back  to  his  own 
school  district  is  because  one  or  more  severe,  additional  handicaps  exists. 
Large  central  institutions  such  as  ours  could  probably  manage  multiply 
handicapped  children  better  than  the  public  schools  because  of  the  wide 
geographic  separation  of  these  children.    In  fact,  many  residential  facilities, 
including  ours,  are  expanding  to  accommodate  the  multiply  handicapped, 
but  at  some  point  because  of  financial  considerations  and  the  lack  of  appro- 
priate space  and  personnel  we  must  decide  we  cannot  program  for  certain 
children.   I  do  not  think  there  is  a  superintendent  in  the  country  who  if 
offered  the  resources  would  not  jump  at  the  chance  to  reorganize  his  pro- 
gram in  urder  to  serve  the  needs  of  these  terribly  afflicted  youngsters. 

AIGHT  TC  EDUCATION 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  here  to  address  myself  to  the  concept 
of  a  "free  public  education'^  for  al\  handicapped  individuals.    The  concept 
itself  is  a  laudable  one  and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly,  but  I  would  add 
Just  one  word  o£  caution. 
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In  Pennsylvania  a  landmark  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of 
The  Pennsylvania  ^Association  £or  Retarded  Children  (PARC)  versus  The 
Cctnmon wealth  o£  Pennsylvania.    This  right  to  education  bill  has  resulted 
in  sweeping  reforms  within  the  Commonwealth  that  ultimately  should  result 
in  an  appropriate  program  for  every  mentally  retarded  youngster.   It  is 
my  understanding  that  thifty-seven  other  similar  suitn  are  currently  pend- 
ing throughout  the  country.    I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  follow  only 
the  concept  of  a  right  to  education  as  history  has  shown  the  folly  of  pattern- 
ing all  educational  procedures  after  one  particular  handicap.    The  key  to 
this  legislation  is  the  term  "appropriate  education." 

For  example,  the  meaning  of  free  public  education  should  not  pre-  .. 
elude  the  purchase  of  services  for  non-public,  or  state  related  facilities. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  point  since  historically,  at  least,  the  bulk 
of  services  to  the  deaf  and  blind  have  taker,  place  in  the  private  sector. 
Many  of  these  institutions  are  similar  to  the  one  under  my  charge.  Cur 
school  has  served  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  continuously  for  153 
years  receiving  most  of  our  income  from  it,  but  by  definition,  at  least;  we 
are  still  a  private  agency.    I  believe  the  spirit  of  t*)e  term  implies  that 
each  child  will  receive  an  appropriate  education  at  ':he  expense  of  the 
state,  and  lu  a  facility  that  best  meets  his  educational  needs  regardleae 
of  whether  public  or  not. 

In  some  instance?  these  tion-public  agencies  are  providing  instruc- 
tion for  severely  handicapped  children  where  the  local  public  school  or 
district  is  unable  to  do  so.    In  addition,  the  cost  of  these  services  to  a 
particular  school  district  can  often  be  less  costly  than  if  the  public  school 
provided  directly.    Unfortunately,  though  state  and  district  reimburse- 
ments cover  couts  of  educating  deaf  children,  they  may  not  cover  the  cost 
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of  educating  other  handicapped  children.   Section  1376  oC  the  School  Code 
o/ Pennsylvania,  for  example,  places  a  limit  on  the  costs  of  educating  all 
'.tandicapped  children.    At  the  present  time  this  ceiling  provides  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  costs  for  the  deaf  but  not  for  other  handicaps  such 
a.8  the  socially  and  emotionally  disturbed  child.    This  state  legislation 
presently  results  in,  the  excess  costs  falling  on  the  shoulders  of  the  parent. 
For  quite  a  few  years  a  number  of  us  have  asked  the  question,  "What  is 
the  morality  of  a  law  that  discriminates  against  a  child  because  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  born  socially  and  emotionally  disturbed  instead 
of  deaf ?  "  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  agree  there  is  no  answer  unless 
perhaps  it  is  Senate  Bill  No.  6. 

DEAF  PEOPLE,  A  SUB-SCCIETY  WITH  SPECIAL4  NEEDS 

Finally,  throughout  Senate  Bill  No.  6  is  the  reference  to  an  appro* 
priate  education  for  every  handicapped  child.    Section  7  (b)(1),  for  ex- 
ample, urges  the  placement  of  handicapped  children  in  "public  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  schools  where  appropriate  and  to  improve 
programs  for  handicapped  children  who  require  institutionalization.  "  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  with  deaf  children  institutionalization,  as  you 
refer  to  it,  may  actually  be  the  program  of  choice.    Remember,  the  prob- 
lem ol  deafness  is  the  problem  of  learning  the  most  difficult  language  in 
the  world  without  ever  hearing  a  word  of  it.    By  so  doing  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  subculture  within  our  society.    And  most  deaf 
adults  will  tell  you  that  they  prctfer  residential  education  as  it  offers  not 
just  the  essentials  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  socialization 
with  others  of  the  same  handicap.    But  most  of  all  it  offers  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  people  who  express  their  love  for  you  in  a  language  you  can 
understand. 
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This  presentation  is  in  support  of  the  Center  School  Concept  as  the  principal 
means  of  educating  deaf  children.    The  center  school  concept  is  defined  here 
as  an  educational  complex  consisting  of  both  day  and  residential  facilities. 
It  is  a  center  large  enough  to  justify,  In  addition  to  adequate  space  and  per- 
sonnel, proper  class  groupings  and  appropriate  ancillary  services.  These 
services  include: 

1.    Trained/certified  administrators  of  the  deaf  includ- 
ing principals,  department  heads,  coordinators 
and  teacher  aides 

?.•    Supportive  staff  who  are  trained  educators  of  the 
deaf  as  physical  education  personnel,  librarians, 
science  consultants,  audio'>visual  specialists, 
psychologists,  audiologists,  social  workers, 
guidance  personnel,  dormitory  supervisors, 
speech  therapists  and  nurses 

In  addition  the  school  should  be  physically  designed  for  deaf  children.  School 
buildings,  gymnasiums,  diagnostic  facilities,  etc.  should  be  geographically 
located  in  such  a  way  as  to  optimize  their  effectiveness  as  part  of  the  total 
program. 

However,  most  important  of  all,  the  school  should  have  a  philosophy  of  ed- 
ucating deaf  children.    Traditionally  when  someone  speaks  of  philosophy  of 
education  you  think  of  oral,  manual,  total  communication,  simultaneous, 
Rochester,  cued  speech  or  some  other  philosophy  of  expressive  and  receptive 
communication.    My  reference  here  is  not  specifically  communication  philos- 
ophy although  I  must  admit  it  is  a  factor.    Rather  it  goes  deeper  into  our  very 
attitudes  about  the  deaf  as  human  beings.    Though  this  paper  supports  the 
center  school  concept  for  the  deaf,  it  does  so  because  of  a  philosophy  about 
deafness  rather  than  any  attempt  to  preserve  a  specific  type  of  institution. 
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This  philosophy  is  predicated  on  the  beliuf  that  the  deaf  arc  a  minority  and 
suiicr  great  hardships  at  the  hands  o{  the  majority  who  attempt  a  reverse 
form  of  discrimination  by  trying  to  draw  them  into  the  hearing  culture^ 
V/irth  (1945)  defines  a  minority  as: 

\  . .  a  group  of  people  who,  because  of  their  physical  or 
cultural  characteristics,  are  singled  out  from  the  others 
in  the  society  in  vhich  they  live  for  differential  and  un- 
equal treatment,  and  who,  therefore,  regard  themselves 
as  objects  of  collective  discrimination^  " 

I  take  the  position  that  '.r*.st  deaf  are  part  of  a  unique  population  and  hence 
represent  a  sub-socic.y  withit.  our  culture.    Furth*>r,  I  submit  that  any  other- 
group  in  our  society  who  by  choice  or  by  heritage  who  wish  to  isolate  them- 
selves in  vtiiolc  or  in  part  from  the  majority  are  given  the  right  to  do  so.  Why 
is  it  then  that  we  will  r^.^cognize  the  rights  of  those  of  Italian,  Polish,  Jewish 
or  German  extraction  to  group  themselves  ethnically,  to  perpetuate  their 
ideals,  to  perserve  their  language  heritivc,  to  nuintain  their  religious  beliefs, 
but  deny  the  same  privilege  to  oUr  deaf  citizens  who  wish  to  do  so?  Recently, 
Black  people  have  expressed  the  attitude  that  they  wish  tc  perserve  for  their 
children  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Black  man.    Thoy  no  longer  subscribe  to  the 
ideals  of  a  Caucasion  majority.    They  ask  only  that  they  be  allowed  the  same 
freedoms  as  the  whites,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  losing  their  Black  identity. 

Deatf  citizens  are  not  a  racial  group  but  they  are  certainly  an  ethnic  one,  and 
the  same  discrimination  that  has  caused  the  Black  man  at.:l  the  Jew  to  group 
together  causes  the  deaf  to  long  for  the  same.    The  basic  difference  between 
thu  deaf  subculture  and  the  racial  subculture  is  thi^.t  most  deaf  children  arc 
born  to  hearing  parents.    Tragically  it  is  the  parent  who  first  tries  to  mold 
the  child  to  fit  into  a  hearing  culture  of  speaking  people.    Supporting  the 
parent  a:o  naive  professionals,  also  hearing  people  and  usually  parents 
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themselves,  who  bcliuve  that  the  child  must  become  a  part  of  thu  hearing  world. 
This  is  utter  nonsense. 

Let  mc  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  naive  professionalism.    Ask  most  pub- 
lic school  teachers  of  the  deaf  the  question^  "W'hat  are  you?  '  and  I  predict 
you  will  get  one  of  the  following  answers: 

1.  Teacher  of  the  hearing  impaired 

Z.  Teacher  of  the  acoustically  handicapped 

3.  Teacher  of  r.cmmunicology  or  communication  science 

4.  Hearing  therapist 

5.  Special  education  teacher 

6.  Teacher  of  exceptional  children 

If  you  teach  the  deaf,  stand  up  and  tell  people  you  do.    It's  a  very  honorable 
profession,  and  many  of  us  resent  the  euphimistic  titles  that  are  currently  in 
vogue.    I  personally  feel  that  a  young  man  or  wonian  who  is  not  proud  enough 
to  use  the  title  of  teacher  of  the  deaf  probably  lacks  the  basic  sensitivity  to 
teach  deaf  people  to  be  deaf  people  and  to  feel  their  pride  of  accomplishment 
and  self  worth  as  human  beings.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  word  deaf  as  though  that  in  itself  would  lessen  the  handicap. 

J.  MUton  Yinger  (1965)  describes  another  characteristic  of  discrimination  im- 
posed upon  the  deaf  by  hearing  professionals; 

".  .  .the  tendency  to  treat  unequal  people  equally- -that 
is,  to  treat  all  members  of  the  minority  group  as  if 
they  were  alike.    But  if  all  persona.  .  .  receive  identical 
treatment  regardless  of  their  individual  qualities,  it  is 
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clear  that  wo  have  deprived  oursclvcB  o£  the  power  of 
acute  discernment  which  is  the  first  meaning  of  dis- 
crimination. " 

I  should  be  quick  to  point  out  that  because  1  advocate  the  recognition  ot  a  deaf 
subculture  I  do  not  consider  all  deaf  people  to  be  the  same  because  they  arc 
deaf.   Actually  there  arc  as  many  differences  between  deaf  persons  as  hear* 
ing  persons.    The  deaf  desire  to  choose  their  friends  much  the  same  as  we 
do,  selecting  those  who  compliment  their  personalities  and  rejecting  those 
who  do  not.    This  natural  selection  process  can  be  seen  in  large  schools  and 
programs  for  the  deaf.    In  smaller  programs  the  only  homogeneity  is  often 
the  deafness  itself. 

A  poignant  example  of  treating  vuxequal  people  equally  comes  from  an  article 
titled,  "How  Do  You  Dan.':e  Without  Music."  (Mow,  1970)  The  deaf  author  is 
observing  his  wife  who  is  asleep: 

"Sam,  do  you  love  her  or  are  you  merely  fond  of  h«r? 
You  married  her  because  she  was  available,  the  best 
of  a  limited  lot.    Probably  she  had  said  "Yes"  for  the 
same  reason.    It  has  always  been  this  way.   You  don't 
have  a  ghost  o£  a  choice.    Education,  ambition,  job, 
wife,  and  sometimes  religion.   For  you  choice  is  a 
limited  word.  " 

What's  so  great  about  the  hearing  world?   What  have  you  ever  offered  the  deaf 
citizen  besides  discrimination  in  housing,  jobs,  and  particularly  your  social 
life?    How  many  of  you  have  deaf  friends  you  regularly  interact  with?   I  don't 
mean  post-lingually  deaf  people  or  the  hard  of  hearing  but  geuine  pre-lingually 
deaf  adults.    Even  I  who  live  and  work  with  the  deaf  could  not  honestly  aay  I 
have  close  friends  who  arc  deaf.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  moat  hearing 
people  make  the  deaf  feel  extremely  iincomfortablc. 
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I  am  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  education  of  and  for  the  deaf  is  an 
artificial  concept  developed  by  well-meaning  but  misinformed  hearing  people. 
And  I  must  confess  that  up  until  a, few  years  ago  I  was  part  of  the  {.roblem  in- 
stead of  part  oi  the  solution.    It  seems  to  me  that  to  speak  of  educating  the 
deaf  is  a  simplistic  answer  to  an  extremely  complex  problem.    Like  it  or  not 
I  think  IL's  about  time  educators  of  the  deaf  recognize  they  should  be  con- 
tributing to  the  proliferation  of  this  sub -society,  not  the  destruction  of  it. 
The  notion  that  deaf  people  must  live  entirely  in  a  hearing  world  is  as  fal- 
lacious as  the  idea  that  a  Black  man  iihould  give  up  his  identity  because  the 
majority  of  people  arc  Caucasions.    I  think  most  deaf  citizens  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  concept  of  selective  coexistence  with  the  hearing  majority. 
Because  of  their  sheer  numbers,  the  country  is  controlled  by  white, 
Protestant,  hearing  people.    They  are  the  employer!,  politicians,  teachers, 
and  policemen,  and  if  a  deaf  man  wishes  to  work,  vote,  learn  or  live  in  the 
society,  he  becomes  subject  to  their  dictates  and  philosophies.  Consider 
another  thought  from  Shanny  Mow  who  recognizes  this  very  dilemma: 

.  .  You  find  it  difficult  to  forget  for  a  moment  you 
are  deaf  when  you  are  continuously  reminded  by  an  un- 
witting public.    You  arc  daily  subjected  to  this  public's 
unpredictable  reaction  and  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
yourself.    A  lifetime  o£  unending  strain.   After  all 
this  can  you  kid  yourself  about  not  becoming  over- 
sensitive in  your  humnn  relationships?  " 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  an  experience  I  had  recently  to  deomonstrate  society's 
reaction  to  the  handicap  of  deafness  and  at  the  same  time  explain  some  of  the 
hostility  the  deaf  feel  toward  the  hearing.    I  received  a  call  from  the  Camden 
County,  New  Jersey  Sheriff's  Cffice  asking  me  if  I  could  identify  a  young  deaf 
man  X'U  call  John  Jones.    It  seems  John  was  being  held  incommunicado  on  a 
charge  of  armed  robbery,  attempted  assault  and  auto  theft.    I  received  the 
call  the  day  after  New  Year's.    John  had  been  held  since  before  Christmas. 
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Tho  caller  was  the  public  defender.    It  sccma  that  John,  a  tall,  good  looking 
19  year  old,  was  walking  along  tho  highway.   A  young,  hearing  housewife 
seeing  him  stopped  to  give  him  a  lift.    According  to  her  testimony  he  then 
made  advances.   She  stopped  the  car  and  ran  toward  the  policeman  on  the 
corner.    John  took  the  car  and  fled.    Whun  the  police  caught  him  a  few  blocks 
later  and  searched  him,  he  was  found  to  have  a  knife  in  his  possession. 
Because  of  his  deafness,  hs  remained  in  jail  until  an  interpreter  could  be 
found.    The  interpreter  tricjd  to  advise  him  of  his  rights  and  find  out  where 
he  lived,  etc.   By  the  time  the  public  defender  was  called  in  and  another  in- 
terpreter was  brought  in,  several  Tiore  days  elapsed.    Luckily  the  boy  had 
attended  our  school  for  a  few  months  and  we  were  able  to  identify  him.  The 
important  part  of  the  story,  however^  is  this.    First  of  all,  John  can  neither 
speak  intelligibly  nor  sign  coherently.    He  is  mildly  mentally  retarded.  It 
seems  clear  now  that  he  was  not  hitchhiking  but  only  walking.    The  woman's 
motives  for  stopping  and  asking  a  tocn-ager  to  take  a  ride  are  highly  question- 
able.   When  John  got  in  the  car  she  asked  him  where  he  was  going  not  knowing 
he  was  deaf.    He  attempted  to  use  hio  speech  to  answer  but  the  guttcral 
sounds  served  only  to  frighten  the  woman.    He6twn  reached  in  his  pocket  for 
a  pencil  and  paper  and  she  thought  he  was  reaching  forawo^ion.  Completely 
struck  by  fear  she  stopped  the  car  and  ran  screaming  to  the  policeman.  John 
panicked  and  slid  bohind  the  wheel  attempting  to  escape.    When  the  police 
searched  him  later  they  found  a  pocket  knife  of  the  same  variety  carried  by 
many  hearing  tucn~age  boys.    In  this  case,  however,  with  the  hearing  woman': 
testimony  and  his  leaving  the  scene  of  the  incident  plus  the  knife  and  his  deaf- 
ness he  was  put  in  jail,  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  held  for  ten  days  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.    Later,  of  course,  all  of  the  truth  came  out,  but 
imagine  the  internal  pain  and  anguish  for  John  who  will  undoubtedly  carry  the 
emotional  scars  for  life. 
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This  \b  not  an  isolated  casc«  1  have  selected  it  because  it  is  dramatic,  but 
during  the  course  of  a  year  my  people  receive  dozens  ot  calls  for  help  most 
of  which  arc  meant  to  bridge  the  cultural  gap  between  a  deaf  person  and  the 
hearing  community* 

What's  8o  special  about  the  hearing  world  that  we  feel  compelled  to  impose 
every  aspect  of  it  on  the  deaf  mar,?   We  don't  even  give  him  a  choice.  Bight 
from  infancy  when  he  is  diagnosed  we  begin  to  prescribe  for  him.  Hearing 
people  determine  when  he  will  begin  school,  where  he  will  go,  what  will  be 
taught.   Moreover,  they  apply  the  same  pluralistic  techniques.   It  seems  that 
it  the  deaf  child  is  educated  in  a  regular  public  school  during  the  aatnc  hours 
and  months  as  the  hearing  child  he  becomes  a  hearing  child  by  virtue  of  his 
conformity  to  the  pluralistic  ideal  of  education,    Cne  educator  has  described 
this  as  the  "my -child-is -as -normaUas-your-child-because-my -child-goes - 
to-tchool-with-your- child"  syndrome,    Ot,  aa  Schlesi^get  put  if. 


"«..thc  parents  say,  'Aa  for  those  with  different  cul- 
tures or  languages,  they  would  surely  emulate  us,  if 
they  could.  '   Carried  to  what  I  consider  unhealthy  ex- 
tremes, this othnocentriam  then  becomes,  'You  must 
emulate  us,    ,  ,  " 


Tho  paradox  of  this  situation  is  that  the  same  society  that  now  insists  that  the 
deaf  child  join  the  hearing  world  prohibits  him  from  doing  so  in  some  of  the 
strangest  situations.   Although  public  education  in  regular  schools  is  the 
apparent  goal,  more  ofton  than  not  this  education  is  restricted  to  the  three 
''R's"  (p'.us  speech).    His  act\ial  integration  is  more  often  than  not  a  myth. 
He  is  excluded  from  gym,  art^  field  trips  and  sometimes  even  has  a  different 
recess  period  than  the  hearing  children  in  the  same  school. 
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If  he  is  truly  a  deaf  child  his  world  collapses  at  3:30  p.m.  when  "school" 
closes.    This  lonely  youngster  is  now  entirely  in  the  world  of  the  hearing. 
Neighbors  don't  want  their  children  to  play  with  him,  his  parents  may  not  be 
able  to  communicate  with  him,  and  even  ii  they  can,  they  are  unable  to  fill 
the  void  created  by  his  exclusion  from  his  peer  group.    In  the  evening  he  is 
unable  to  attend  Boy  Scouts  or  enjoy  TV.    Even  his  brothers  and  sisters  lack 
the  understanding,  compassion  or  interest.    They  cannot  really  be  blamed, 
after  all,  he  is  different. 

And  difference  is  the  key  to  the  entire  problem,  the  recognition  of,  on  the  part 
of  society,  that  they  have  no  right  to  legislate  conformity  in  any  but  the  most 
basic  rules.    Obviously  the  hearing  population  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the 
deaf  will  uphold  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  further  than  that  they  are  exercising 
unwanted        unnecded  help. 

Cnc  of  the  major  problems  as  I  see  it  is  that  deaf  children  arc  born  to  hearing 
parents,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them  are.    They  are  born  to  parents  whose 
culture  has  indelibly  molded  them  for  untold  generations.    Concepts  of  their 
responsibility  to  society  are  clearly  delineated.    Expected  attitudes  toward 
children  and  child  roaring  are  a  case  in  point-    Even  if  a  parent  hates  his 
children  he  is  not  allowed  to  show  it,  and  though  the  child  himself  may  ex- 
perience these  feelings  emanating  from  a  parent,  society  will  not  look  kindly 
on  the  parent  who  refuses  to  play  the  role  prescribed. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  for  the  hearing  parent  of  the  handicapped  young- 
ster.   When  pa  rents  prepare  for  the  birth  of  a  child  they  enter  into  a  fantasy 
world  of  planning.    For  nine  months  they  Imagine,  wonder  and  generally 
organize  for  the  future.    Parents  plan  names,  fantasize  about  the  child's 
potential  in  life  and  even  talk  of  college  or  vocation,  and  so  it  is  when  the 
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child  is  discovered  to  be  handicapped,  this  fantasy  is  destroyed.    In  a  sense 
their  child  has  died  and  they  must  now  face  the  shocking  reality  of  having  been 
given  another  child.   Bloom  (1963)  haa  described  this  happening  by  saying  the 
parent  enters  into  a  period  of  mourning  for  his  lost  infant  and  his  studies 
have  shown  that  this  period  of  mourning  lasts  for  about  a  year  after  the  child 
is  diagnosed. 

Cncc  the  parent  discovers  the  deafness  a  multitude  of  reactions  occur.  Cften 
the  parents'  first  reaction  is  guilt.    They  reason  that  because  the  child  is 
physiologically  a  part  of  them  then  they  are  somehow  responsible.    Guilt  may 

often  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  "God  is  punishing  me  for  *'  by  giving 

me  a  deaf  child.    Unforti:nately,  medical  practicioners  are  woefully  unaware 
or  at  least  unable  to  realize  the  needs  for  counseling  at  this  point  and  ao  th<£ 
guilt  if  often  carried  for  life.   Another  reaction  is  that  of  self-pify,  "Why  did 
it  have  to  happen  to  me?"  Although  self-pity  is  one  of  the  short-iived  emotion- 
al reactions  to  deafness,  it  renders  the  parent  ineffective  at  a  time  when 
decisive  action  is  needed.    This  is  a  period  when  positive  planning  is  needed 
to  assure  that  proper  diagnosis  of  the  problem  has  taken  place  and  a  time  for 
developing  real  understanding  of  the  child's  needs  educationally,  prosthetically, 
and  most  of  all»  emotionally. 

More  subtle »  but  still  a  negative  factor,  ia  pity  for  thv3  child.    The  parent 
who  experiences  feelings  of  pity  toward  his  child  will  probably  react  by  try- 
ing to  live  life  for  the  youngster  by  overprotecting,  spoiling  and  otherwise 
thwarting  normal  compensatory  systems  that  a  healthy  handicapped  child 
would  develop  for  himself.   Additionally  such  behavior  can  have  a  deleterious 
affect  on  siblings.    X  remember  once  while  working  as  an  audiologist  in  a 
school  Xor  the  deaf  seeing  the  14  year  old  sister  (hearing)  of  one  of  our  stu- 
dents.   She  had  suddenly  developed  deafness,  ostensibly  as  a  result  of  a  fall. 
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Hearing  tests  showed  that  she  was  malingering.    After  several  hours  of  >  . 
counseling  it  was  discovered  that  this  child  resented  terribly  the  special  atten- 
tion her  parents  gave  to  the  deaf  sibling. 

Finally,  think  about  the  following  two  facts  in  light  of  what  I've  just  said: 

1.    The  divorce  rate  among  parents  of  deaf  children 
is  statistically  higher  than  normal. 

^.    The  divorce  rate  between  deaf  and  hearing  per- 
sons is  400%  higher  than  normal. 

In  the  beginning,  as  with  many  people,  parents  and  professionals  alike,  I  saw 
residential  education  as  one  of  those  necessary  evils  that  exists  because  deaf 
children  don't  get  themselves  born  in  the  appropriate  geographical  locations. 
Somehow  they  manage  to  be  born  to  all  kinds  of  people  located  in  some  of  the 
most  remote  corners  oi  the  50  states,  places  like  Dalhart,  Texas,  Needles, 
Arizona^  and  Houghton,  Michigan--in  short,  in  places  where  the  population  is 
so  small  the  board  of  education  could  not  possibly  support  a  class  of  deaf  chil- 
dren let  alone  an  ongoing  program  from  preschool  through  high  school.  Thirty 
years  ago  tnese  children  would  automatically  have  been  sent  to  a  residential 
school. 

If  the  child  had  hearing  parents,  the  decision  would  have  been  made  with  great 
reluctance  after  several  years  of  seeking  out  alternatives;  and  finally  when  the 
day  came  to  put  the  child  in  the  "institution",  there  would  be  a  great  outflowing 
of  emotion  at  the  thought  of  "committing"  a  loved  one.    Howevor,  even  30  years 
ago,  the  deaf  parent  approached  the  situation  differently.    Deafness  could  be 
accepted}  not  happily  perhaps,  but  with  an  understanding  that  only  comes  from 
being  deaf.    I  think  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  deaf  parent  weighs  the 
child's  needs  against  his  own  and  decides  more  readily  that  his  child's  needs 
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are  best  met  in  an  cavironmcnt  that  devotes  itself  completely  to  the  child's 
needs,  in  an  environment  that  recognizes  deaf  people  as  a  society  apart  from 
the  hearing  in  matters  of  communication  and  social  interaction  and  in  an  en- 
vironment that  provides  the  opportunities  for  lifelong  friendships  and  most  im> 
portantly  the  opportunity  to  join  a  population  large  enough  to  select  an  appropri- 
ate mate. 

Today  the  situation  is  vastly  alffercnt.    Parents  are  demanding  that  the  local 
school  districts  provide  for  the  deaf  child.   We  have  entered  the  age  of  law« 
suits  and  legislative  pressure.    Many,  my  very  dear  colleagues,  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  militant  parents,  have  developed  instant  philosophies  to 
cover  the  situation.   Suddenly  anecdotal  journal  articles  are  showing  that  ed- 
ucation in  public  day  schools  and  county  programs  is  superior  to  residential 
placement.    Public  School  Special  Education  Administrators  speak  of  resi- 
dential schools  as  though  they  were  gigantic  wastebaskcts  providing  a  care  and 
custody  function.    In  the  place  of  the  residential  school  they  recommend  inte- 
grated units  within  the  framework  of  the  public  schools.   Or  worse,  they 
develop  a  monolithic  structure  for  all  the  handicapped  in  a  given  area.  (There 
now,  weNe  got  them  all  in  one  place  !) 

Cne  of  the  greatest  problems  in  programming  for  deaf  children  is  our  inability 
to  differentiate  between  what  wc  believe  is  right  and  what  scientific  investif^a- 
tion  shows  is  right.    Unfortunately,  we  have  a  tendency  to  support  science  only 
as  long  as  it  confirms  what  is  in  our  hearts.   A  case  in  point  is  the  Quigley* 
Frisina  study  (1961),  which  showed,  among  other  things,  that  the  psycho- 
social development  of  residential  students  was  at  least  as  good  and  perhaps 
even  better  than  day  school  students. 

Somehow  this  information  doesn't  fit  with  our  parent-oriented  inner  feelings. 
We  would  much  rather  per  serve  what  I  call  the  Oliver  Twist  Syndrome  (OTS). 
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The  Oliver  Twiat  Syndrcrr?  comes  from  years  o/  /airy  tales,  television  and 
the  notion  that  a  child  can  learn  more  and  more  confortably  with  a  parent  than 
a  stranger.   More  o£tcn  than  not,  residential  schools  are  viewed  by  parents, 
parent-professionals  and  prospective  parent-professionals  as  a  last  resort 
when  all  else  fails,  a  place  not  fit   for  their  own  children  and  therefore  not 
for  the  children  they  must  refer  to  educational  programs.   It  is  a  tragedy  ^siien 
a  parent-audiologist  or  a  pa  rent -teacher  of  the  deaf  identifies  so  strongly  with 
the  parent  of  the  deaf  child  that  he  or  she  will  allow  that  identification  to  ob- 
scure reality  and  hence  what  is  best  for  the  child. 

1  am  not  saying  that  every  child  should  be  referred  to  a  residential  school,  or 
even  that  most  deaf  children  should,  but  I  am  saying  that  too  many  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  too  many  residential  schools  for  too  many  wrong 
reasons.    Let  me  give  you  some  common  examples  I  experience  regularly: 

1.  He  is  retarded  or  hyperactive 

Z,  He  has  no  speech  potential 

3.  It's  time  for  a  vocatio;nal  education 

4.  There's  no  other  place  to  send  him 

5.  He  comes  from  a  culturally  deprived  family 

6.  His  mother  works  nights 

7.  He's  12  years  old  and  never  been  in  school 

8.  His  parents  are  troublemakers 
9v  His  parents  arc  deaf 

10.    I  can't  handle  him 
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1  Like  to  refer  to  these  colleagues  &s  six-hour  specialists.    They  view  the  deaf 
child  through  a  six-hour  ^required -by-law-slot.    L»et  me  describe  one  of  these 
classes  to  you.   As  ^  consultant  to  public  schools  over  a  12  year  period  I  have 
seen.  kuAdrcds,  but  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe  exists  now«  at  this  mlaatei 
and  is,  by  my  standards,  as  typical  as  you  can  find.    First,  there  are  five 
children  in  the  class.    That  would  appear  to  be  a  positive,  if  you  viewed  it  by 
nuLmbcrs  alone,  but  let's  look  at  the  makeup:  A  boy  with  a  degenerative 
physical  condition,  minimal  hearing  loss,  excellent  speech,  mildly  mentally 
retarded.    A  boy  mildly  hard  of  hearing,  severely  disturbed,  possibly  danger- 
ous to  others  ot  himself.    Two  girls,  deaf,  average  intellect.    Cne  girl, 
emotional  problems,  moderately  hearing  handicapped.   What  do  these  children 
have  in  common?    THEY  ARE  THE  SAME  AGE  !  !  I 

The  generally  accepted  incidence  formula  for  deafness  is  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent.   Now  this  may  not  mean  much  to  you  so  let  me  translate  it  to  something 
more  meaningful.   Cne -tenth  of  one  percent  is  one  in  a  thousand,  but  this 
figure  represents  all  ages  and  we  are  talking  about  children  of  school  age. 
Therefore,  if  the  average  life  span  is  75  years  and  school  age  is  a  period  of 
13  years,   13  is  almost  one-sixth  of  75  years.    This  would  make  the  incidence 
of  deafness  in  school  age  children  approximately  one  in  6,  000  instead  ol  one 
in  a  thousand.    To  be  a  bit  more  dramatic  about  it,  if  you  stood  on  the  busiest 
street  corner  of  your  hometown,  12,000  five-year  old  girls  would  have  to 
pass  by  you  before  you  found  one  who  is  deaf.    Now  just  for  fun  let's  start 
building  a  program  for  deaf  children  in  your  town  or  school  district.  Perhaps 
you  don't  care  if  the  boys  and  girls  are  evenly  divided  (residential  schools 
ofteado)  so  the  magic  number  is  only  one  in  6,000.    Naturally  a  meaningful 
program  /or  deaf  children  runs  from  at  least  K-1?.    (We  won't  argue  about 
deaf  classes  being  ungraded,  etc. )   Each  class  probably  should  have  at  least 
six  children.    If  we  have  only  one  class  at  each  level,  we  will  have  7?  children 
representing  a  general  population  of  432,000  people.    Now  it's  unfortunate  but 
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true  that  the  people  who  gave  us  the  atatistic  of  one  "tenth  of  one  percent  didn't 
point  out  that  dea£  children  come  in  a  Xew  categories  that  don't  lend  themaelves 
to  homogeneoua  class  groups.    First  there  is  an  intellectual  difference.  For 
simplicity  sake  let's  just  call  them  slow,  medium  and  fast.    Unlike  their  hear- 
ing counterparts  these  categories  shouldn't  be  grouped  together.   So  let's  go 
back  to  the  street  corner  in  your  homelown  and  look  for  a  five-year  ulJ  doat 
girl  who  is  additionally  a  slow  learner.    This  time  you  must  wait  (better  get  a 
chair)  for  36,000  five-year  old  girls  to  pass  before  you  find  the  child  you  are 
looking  for.    If  you  still  think  you  can  program  for  this  population  by  providing 
three  classes  at  each  level  you  had  better  plan  on  a  general  population  of 
1,Z96,  000  people  (I960  Census.   1,411,330  in  Nebraska).    For  your  edification 
the  children  in  our  school  represent  a  geinoral  population  of  3,  300,  000  people. 
We  draw  them  from  177  school  districts  in  19  counties  and  we  still  don't  feel 
we  have  the  appropriate  groupings  n'^^essary  for  a  good  educational  prsgram. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  quite  clear  by  this  time  that  the  above  data  implies 
that  all  children  at  all  ages  in  all  groupings  will: 

1.   Start  and  finish  in  your  program 

All  progress  at  a  constant  rate 

3.    Distribute  themselves  equally  when  you  set  up 
the  program 

The  Expanded  Center  School  Concept  is  a  structure  based  on  geophysical  and 
cultural  factors,  both  described  previously  in  this  paper.    If  one  subscribes  to 
these  ideas  then  the  expanded  center  school  concept  could  quite  easily  become 
a  reality.    It  simply  requires  that  existing  schools  for  the  deaf  become  the 
center  of  activity  for  all  educational  programming.    Then  by  drawing  concentric 
circles  around  the  school  representing  minutes  of  distance  other  centers  are  ' 
placed  to  determine  the  location  of  satellite  centers.    In  some  instances  these 
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sateUiteB  will  be  larger  than  others  dependent  upon  the  population  density, 
but  in  all  cases  the  educational  program  will  dovetail  with  the  program  of  the 
Center  School.    Children  would  be  moved  ircm  ons  satellite  to  another  or  to 
^«  Center  School  dependent  apon  the  child's  needs,  programming  offerings, 
availability  of  peraonnel,  or  transportation.    The  decision  to  place  a  child  in 
the  Center  School  as  a  residential  student  would  be  based  solely  on  distance 
to  the  nearest  appropriate  program.    To  achieve  this  structure  is  to  imply 
independence  from  economic  factors,  state  and  local  boundaries,  and  moat 
importantly,  the  personal  empires  and  philosophies  of  school  administrators 
and  state  officials.    To  do  this  we  must  work  together.    We  must  set  anide 
prejudices  of  oral  versus  manualt  of  day  versus  residential,  of  public  versus 
private,  and  of  state  versus  district.    We  must  leave  our  Ph.D.s  and  status  ' 
binding  titles  at  home  for  a  change.    Marshall  McLuhan  had  even  suggested 
taking  off  all  our  clothes  when  mectr.ig  to  discuss  important  issues.    I  am 
quite  sincere  when  I  say  I  would  even  go  that  far  if  I  really  thought  it  would 
help. 

Finally,  the  expanded  Center  School  Concept  is  based  on  the  cultural  factor. 
As  I  hr.ve  said  previously  the  deaf  are  a  sub-society.    This  is  not  a  popular 
concept  with  hearing  parents.    For  years  we  have  told  thetn  quite  the  opposite. 
We  have  changed  our  own  titles  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  deaf  child  appear  to 
be  a  hearing  ctiild  with  an  acoustic  problem.    Wc  must  now  take  the  position 
that  it  is  the  parent  who  will  have  to  adjust  not  the  child.   It  is  the  parent  who 
will  have  to  learn  a  new  communication  system  first  in  order  to  teach  the 
child.   And  it  is  the  educator  who  w3ll  have  to  educate  the  parent  in  the  first 
place.   And  in  a  few  years  you  will  know  whether  you  were  successful  when 
you  can  stand  back  and  ask  the  following  ten  questions  and  get  all  affirmative 
answers : 
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DC  WE  PROVIDE: 


1*   An  environment  that  Uvea  and  breathes  pride  in  lelf? 

?..  An  environment  that  recognizes  and  understands  that 
the  needs  oi  the  deaf  are  different  from  the  needs  of 
the  hearing  child? 

3.  An  environment  that  puts  the  teaching  of  language 
before  the  teaching  of  speech  or  any  subject  matter? 

4.  An  environment  that  offers  growth  by  recognizing 

social  and  emotional  needs  in  areas  other  than 
acadenaic  ones? 

5.  An  environment  that  nurtures  ethnocentrism  in  deaf 

children  and  the  deaf  community? 

6.  An  educational  system  offering  preschool  through 

secondary  education  with  alternatives  for  vocational 
education  or  post-secondary  study? 

7.  Trained/certified  teachers  and  adminiatrators  who 
can  provide  continuity  of  programming  year  after 
year? 

8.  Adequate  supportive  personnel  in  art,  physical  edu** 

cation,  media  and  diagnostics? 

9.  An  appropriate  physical  environment  for  the  child  to 

live  and  learn  in? 


10.    An  environment  that  makes  parents  an  integtal  part 
of  the  educational  program? 
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HAadlo^jp*^  Qui  ATM,  l««  Tortr  City  hwrd  mt  ifacfttlM 


Mm  D.  Harnl«^•&       Z  w  th«  UUng  UlMUr  tf  tto  BferMu  for  H*«rinK  Ha^- 
cappmA  QaUrui  af  Uw  l««  Tork  Ctiy  BMTi  «!  UmMm,   Our  pia;2lc  su''4>oX  pr»- 
cm  for  Oo  kMJtiv  «■«  UmuAfo  iiv>«li«4  «rri  mr  600  dMf ,  1 ,0X  iiard  of 
hMkri2«  toi  kOD  I««Bafi  Ij^alivd  ^l«rtB  M  Twtk.         low  Zortc  City  pn^nw 
•jiiV>lAX7       tlMTt  art  iB«iffiel«at  fMi  U  am  tb»  probta  Mffieioiiilj. 

(My  idtta^n  tk*  FMi  Un  jw%        «t  bMS  tU*  %•  ••tabUiti,  and  ittU)  crMt 
•ffort,  a  ouftor  of  mmdito  rooao  forft*  barf  tf  bMilsf •   Mor  to  that  w  had 
oiUj  iUnamnt  Mrncaa  for  tha  bara  of  bMXl«s  dtto  a  toaoMr  oaaa-load  of  6<^ 
70  cMldrtu  par  taacbar*  Mi  aaad  mm  immmrm  mna. 

Tha  Sobool  for  tte  Oaaf  in  law  Toxic  City  kaa  boaa  aliauihlm  cMltfraB  daafaaad 
tlia  1963  nbaUa  apXdnle  on  a  y^xj  UMltatf  baila  vMiai  raoaaily  tocattaa  of  tta 
lack  of  Auads  to  aaat  ttaa  draaatlc  Incraaaa  1&  twtteapflni  ocadationa  raMlUi« 
froK^  that  a(>idoad.e.  Som  of  ttai^.v  ctaUdroD  ava  aatailag  acbool  for  tha  flnt 
tlaa  At  ai«iit  yaara  of  ata  1^  thay  abonld  tam  kaw  aM.'«taA  at  tlxxva. 

iMtaaca  li^rad  or  Hiifaaaier  oidltfraD  had  ae  iWntilartm  prpfraa  In  tba  dty 
pitor  to  1^1  •   A  prafnai  mar  aaata  aad  raflurUa  ara  ccaloi  throocb  at  a  nilA 
rau.  Ibara  aro  m  aa^cal  or  raaaarcb  aartloaa  anllabla  to  tUa  eoavaieatad 

osMmtloiu 

Oar  aaooBdazy  prntya  ara  dapndant  vpen  Ka|i«M  la  aslatlni  fadHtlaa  for 
tba  baailDf.  OTtan  mek  pirorlaloDa  art  aaUraly  i«a  lisliad  and  inappropriata 
to  aam  tba  lanlai  Mtfa  of  tba  baariog  baimuan>a<  Mooodaiy  atudant  liko  Ma4a 
a  ftslly  daralopad  caraar  procna  to  prapara  kla  for  ■aartmfbl  aitolthood, 

Oaly  laat  aaafc  tba  libaMIltatloa  let  vaa  aiiMk  4tm  1b  IkablaitoB  plaoii« 
gi«aUr  atxaaa  mt  d^oatloeaUy  Aui4ad  presma  ta  aablana  ai^loyatallity. 

ter  paUie  aabaal  profxaaa  ftaactlaa  In  old*  «tMiad  ^urtara  idth  poor  aooaalla 
eondltioRa  aad  lladtad  agttpaM. 

lha  raaaoo  far  tbaaa  prablaaa  la  not  lack  af  o«pan  ar  laclt  of  prof^aaional 
aaportiit.  nia  raaaoa  la  Ualiad  aad  aselaar  Ibadtbl. 

Iba  Cl^  doaa  cot  raoolva  lUada  aanaztad  flar  hia<t1  naifiad  <ddldraa.  Ite  asat 
eeapata  idtb  otbar  alaoat  caUftrophlc  naada  of  tba  01^  for  tba  f^j^  ocadLaf 
frv  tba  atatt.   Iba  9Uta  la  aot  abla  to  pmlda  a^fflalaet  Autfa  for  odaqaaU 
prograaidnc  aad  it  doaa  Bet  do  ao  on  aa  aa4nai1cad'*  baola* 

Fadaral  balp  baa  baaa  of  cooaidarBhla  aad  af&elcist  aaadLatanca  in  tba  paat  fav 
yaara.  It  baa  naaebad  dews  and  teachad  daaX  cbUdvan  aad  paopla  adtb  captloaad 
fllaa,  aadla  aqolraant,  anaaar  aad  otbar  ImmUifa  prograaii  altb  tba  laUoaal 
Tachnieal  Ini^tltTzte  for  tba  Doaf  and  pro^acta  undar  tte  Tocatiosal  Iduoatiea 
Aaanibacta,   In  aona  parte  of  I.T.  SUU  tba  aOy  balp  arallahla  to  paranta  of 
deaf  chUdran  wider  tlva  ia  tbrn^b  Title  YI  floMaai. 
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Tb«  vmiana  BUI  profl4»«  flmaeUl  mmitUnBm  to  th»  9UUa  for  ivprovM 
adncAtloiua  nvrrlovii  for  hMBdlottWd  efeUdrta*   It  voold  mk»  poadt^la  dcidXlont 
f rowtb  «nJ  laparjdoa  In  profrwa  dPOt  tha  9UUa  iKnld  raocivB  7S^  of  tcv«  wmw 
ccst  of  «totAUnc  «  baadirap^  ailltf.   I'ta  dm  pz«Mt  at  locad  waVtria  in 
th«  Clt7  wttfTv)  paraPU  of  noraal  ddldrm  apnXj  attt«  U»t  Uiay  don't  wlih  tb«lr 
MOfwja  to  go  to  9vp«ntlT»  procma  fdr  'thoM  oblidM." 

ttia  VUllMf  BUI  «oul4  pro^lio  for  r«4«ral  aAA  wte  a  eoetroUod  and  tnifbni 
»7*tm  -  rathor  than  oB  tlia  tela  of  Uo         eiprlM  or  ptrtioiltf  idaologf 
of  a  partlonlar  atato  or  oltj  ralctiw  to  tka  apMiilnt  of  tmiB  to  odvyato. 
handicappad* 

I  did  a  avfvj  of  fondias  of  tha  lartar  pohllo  dax  achoola  for  tlia  daaf  aerooa 
tha  Dhltad  SUUa  la  June  of  1972^   I  foond  alnt  m  wmj  apocinoallr  dlfforMt 
fisMlliic  pattara  aa  tharo  vara  day  aohoola  md.  X  foond  mmj  of  tha  olt7  pakllo 
dij;  achoola  la  raal  flasiclal  trovbla. 

5cm  dtloa  nd  a  cm  atatao  find  that  thaj  haw  a  dlaproportlanatalr  laxfa 
pore«taca  of  handlcappad  paaaoaa  within  thaU  oaMtltaaDClaa.  raKilloB  mm 
to  oltlaa  in  aootlona  «har«  thara  ara  prngr—  idonraj*  Othor  aratf »  thoa, 
ba^  lata  raapcnaihUltgr  la  tba  ateatioa  of  hMdleivpad  ehUdroD.  Oaa  of  tha 
Tilaao  of  tta  assaaa-ooot  plai  is  that  araae  ikleh  laidwtako  tha  adaehtlOB  of 
lartar  madiara  of  aaeaptiOBal  ohlldm  wUl  not  ha  p^allMd  for  fainuiac  thalr 
clTlo  roapflDaihUlt7  ta  tha  laanSa^  dlaadraBtafOd. 

Tha  haarlng  Si^alrad  ha^  farad  hattar  th«i  othar  araaa  of  tha  hondleappad  vlth 
rsapaet  to  tha  qaalltj  nd  qaaitltloa  of  profraa  prondod.  Thara  am  atlU  graat 
naada,  bat  it  ahoald  ha  polatad  o«t  iaat  aiaoat  aothlaf  axlata  for  tha  aaotlonallr 
dlatoihad  ehUd^  tha  ■altlpl/  h«^ie«pad  ohUd  or  tha  ratarted  daaf.  PrograM 
anal  ha  aatahliahad  for  thaa  nd  tha  ViUlwa  lot  prorldaa  tha  abaraalthal  sad 
tha  aneooragaMit  te  prooaad. 

tfa  voald  alao  «na  that  tha  SaoaU  BUI  S4if6  ha  wpartad  to  tha  floor  aa  aooa  aa 
poaaihla  ao  that  tha  Boraai  for  tha  UaeatlcB  of  tha  KBidle«pad  mtj  eontlaaa  to 
aarva  in  ita  mmj  eapaoltiaa  and  rolaa  aa  tha  a^jfir  Batienal  adrooata  ui  tha 
handievpod  In  tha  oaltad  3tataa. 

Thaaa  ara  tiaaa  of  taofh  hadgaU  «d  eOMaltgr  lanawMt.  toofh  ha%ata 

apaeial  profraaa  go  doas  tha  drala  -  and  oir  ptfinta  of  tha  h«dlew*d  thoi^ 
organlaad  ara  not  alvaya  atreng  aaeagh  to  fl#it  fkr  thair  rl^U  vithln  tha 
total  cvoBlty.  Ro  Qoa  wnta  handiowod  ehUdraa  omyfoiaotad  or  plaead  im 
a  apaeial  fiB^ng  oatageiy  vithemt  good  ra««a.  Bht  it  U  olatr  that  haadleappad 
ehildraa  ara  antltlad  to  a^oal  adacatlon  oidar  tto  l«r.  To  aaka  aqioaX  adaeitiMal 
opport«it7  for  tha  handloivpad  poaaiUa  darlag  thaaa  tlMMf  a  prijiolpla  or  fotahla 
aa  aatahliahad  hy  tha  VUliM  BUI  («B«aa  ooat)  «id  taiaU  BUI  3-^96  la  not 
0Bl7  varrantad  aad  loglaali  It  la  hlmt      daflaltlaa  aandatad. 


Senator  Williams.  This  subcommittee  hearing  stands  adjourned. 
[Whereupon  the  subcommittee  was  adjouruedj 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN, 

1973-74 


MONDAY,  MAY  7,  1973 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Committee  ox  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Boston,  Ma^s. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  on  the 
plaza  level  of  the  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  320  Longwood 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  presiding  pro  tempore. 

Present :  Senator  Williams. 

Staff  present:  Mrs.  Patria  Forsythe,  professional  staff  member; 
Michael  Francis,  Staff  of  Senator  Stafford;  Lisa  Walker,  professional 
staff  member ;  Eoy  Millenson,  minority  professional  staff  member. 

Senator  Williams.  This  is  a  })earing  on  S.  6,  the  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Children's  Act.  I  know  we  have  all  gotten  off  to  a  good 
beginning  this  morning  and  have  been  refreshed  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  and  staff  and  its  directors. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Allen  Crocker,  director  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center,  who  we  will  hear  from  first.  Dr.  Crocker. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLEN  C.  CEOCKEE,  M.D.,  DIRECTOR,  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL EVALUATION  CLINIC  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  CENTER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  Crocker.  I  bring  a  message  of  welcome  to  Senator  Williams,  his 
staff,  and  the  guests.  The  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Medical  Center  is  gratified  to  be  providing  the  base 
for  an  occasion  when  the  creative  planning  of  educational  supports 
and  services  for  all  handicapped  children  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We 
have  the  belief  here  that  the  nicest  adults  one  can  meet  are  those  who 
have  special  concern  for  children.  We  know  that  today  will  be  a  pro- 
vocative and  energizing  day,  and  we  say — welcome,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  Children's  Hospital  provides  an  atmosphere  of  historic  and 
current  involvement  with  the  needs  of  special  children.  Diagnosis, 
treatment,  research,  and  planning  and  development  in  the  area  of 
the  handicapped  child,  have  been  a  preoccupation  for  more  than  a 
century.  There  have  been  particular  contributions,  for  example,  from 
the  departments  of  pediatric  neurology,  neurosurgery,  child  psychia- 
try, genetics,  neuropathology',  orthopedics,  and  ophthalmology.  The 
pediatric  sciences  building,  where  we  are  now  meeting,  is  the  location 
of  the  mental  retardation  and  human  developnient  research  program. 
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directed  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Barlow,  one  of  the  12  units  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Research  Centers  project  sponsored  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Through  the  window  at  the  rear  of  this  room  one 
can  see,  among  the  other  Children's  Hospital  structures,  the  Fegan 
Memorial  Ambulatory  Services  Building,  which  houses  the  Deyelbp- 
mental  Evaluation  Clinic.  This  clinic,  the  "D.E.C."  for  short,  is  one 
of  the  components  of  the  network  of  university  aiRliated  facilities  for 
mental  retardation — the  "U.A.F.'s" — which  derive  special  sponsorship 
from  the  INIaternal  and  Child  Health  Service— of  H.S.MH.A.— the 
Deyelopir^Tital  Disabilities  Division  of  S.RS.,  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Yoi.  ire  in  a  territory  of  strong  outreach  regarding  the  needs 
of  the  special  child.  Welcome,  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  staff  of  the  Developmental  Evaluation  Clinic— the  "D.E.C."— 
feels  a  vigorous  concern  tor  the  outcome  of  legislation  such  as  S.  6, 
proposed  by  Senator  Williams.  We  are  familiar  with  the  constraints 
which  presently  exist  and  have  a  limiting  effect  on  the  potential 
identification  of,  and  delivery  of  services  to,  handicapped  children. 
Our  particular  mandates  are  for  the  multi-  and  interdisciplinary 
training  of  manpower,  in  the  child  oare  professions,  and  for  the  re- 
gional, State,  and  community  planning;  w^ithin  the  developmental 
disabilities  program.  A  major  effort  is  devoted  to  providing  liaisons 
between  clinical  services  and  educational  facilities  for  children.  We 
ofl'er  pertinent  professional  commitment  in  special  education,  rehabil- 
itation, speech  pathology  and  audiology,  motor  function  studies,  as- 
sistance to  family  adaptation,  anthropology,  occupational  therapy, 
dentistry,  and  nutrition.  Work  proceeds  through  university  cam- 
puses, public  and  private  school  systems,  preschools  and  day  care 
programs,  health  centers,  community  residences,  guardianship  agen- 
cies, the  courts,  parents'  groups,  the  mental  retardation  area  Doards, 
and  special  task  force  groups.  Multidisciplinary  evaluation  of  special 
children,  for  both  service  and  training  purposes,  and  correlation  of 
this  work  with  schools  and  care  facilities,  is  a  large  portion  of  our 
activity*.  To  you  who  also  feel  the  need  for  implementation  of  services 
to  special  children,  we  say — welcome,  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  D.E.C.  is  concerned  with  communications.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular curriculums,  we  have  organized  or  hosted  workshops  or  symposia 
in  recent  months  on  early  childhood  stimulation,  early  screening  and 
assessment  of  children  at  risk,  and  a  better  understanding  of  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Others  are  planned  on  special  children  in  the 
schools,  on  psychiatric  approaches  to  mental  retardation,  and  on  learn- 
ing disorders.  We  are  talking  with  the  public,  as  well,  whenever  pos- 
sible. Certain  kinds  of  special  children  are  receiving  particular  studies 
and  programs — such  as  those  with  Down  syndrome,  congenital  deaf- 
ness, PKU,  other  inborn  errors  of  metabolism,  and  increased  lead 
burden.  We  are  excited  about  the  potential  for  increased  services — 
including  education  and  training — to  be  derived  from  legislation  like 
S.  6.  To  you  who  are  gathered  in  this  concern,  we  say — welcome,  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  staff  of  the  D.E.C.  hopes  that  Senator  Williams,  the  committee, 
and  the  witnesses  and  guests,  will  find  the  circumstances  here  cordial 
and  supportive.  We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  training 
unit  and  evaluation  center  in  more  detail  with  any  who  wish  it,  In- 
clndiiig  at  the  conclusion  of  today's  hearing.  A  visit  jfrom  you  pleases 
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us.  We  look  forwiinl  to  today's  dis(.'ussioiu  and  liope  that  it  results  in 
a  stron<j  yield  of  useful  testimony.  Please  take  einpatlietic  wishes  from 
all  of  us,  and  a  de<:laration  of — wolconiGj  brothei*s  and  sisters. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  you  nuule  us  feel  very,  very  ^YelconIe,  Dr. 
Crocker,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  have  this 
reo-ional  henrinir  witli  you  here. 

This  marks  the  second  in  a  series  of  regional  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Haudica])pod  to  review  and  take  comments  on  S.  6, 
the  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children's  Act. 

I  originally  introduced  this  bill  just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  received  letters  and  comments  from  all  parts 
of  this  country.  Those  letters  and  comments  have  come  from  Governors 
and  State  legislators;  from  professionals  in  this  field  and  from  par- 
ents. They  all  tell  a  similar  storj;  the  story  of  a  tragic  search  for  ap- 
propriate and  universal  educational  services  for  handicapped  children 
in  the  face  of  inadequate  programs  and  a  lack  of  fiscal  resources. 

We  held  our  first  regional  liearing  a  month  ago  in  New  Jei*sey  at 
which  we  heard  from  witnesses  representing  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

As  you  would  ex]iect,  we  of  course  heard  about  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  programs. 

However,  we  also  heard  from  parents  whose  experience  provided 
a  most  compelling  reason  for  tuuictment  of  tliis  legislation.  These  wer3 
parents  who  were  able  to  describe  what  you  ^^an  call  success  stories. 

These  parents  represented  the  lucky  few  wlio  because  of  the  acci- 
dents of  geography  or  chance  contact  liad  managed  to  find  training 
programs. 

They  were  able  to  tell  us  just  how  well  good  training  programs 
work  and  how  much  they  mean  in  human  terms, 

I  particularly  remember  one  mother  who  expressed  hor  gratitude 
at  findi)ig  services  for  her  child.  She  said : 

At:  least  we  know  that  we  are  not  at  fault,  that  there  are  services  that  can 
help  my  son.  and  I  can  now  have  the  same  hopes  and  dreams  for  him  as  other 
parents  have  for  their  children. 

Heaitwarming  as  her  experience  is,  it  also  illustrates  the  true 
tragedy  of  the  situation.  Because  it  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
if  only  the  services  are  provided. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  while  most  States  have  statutes  which 
declare  that  it  is  the  policy  to  provide  a  free  public  education  to  all 
children,  that  policy  often  is  meaningless  when  it  comes  to  handi- 
capped children. 

The  results  of  this  are  clear:  Thousands  of  handicapped  children 
have  been  denied  their  right  to  an  education,  clearly  separate  and 
unequal  trentmenu 

Th.is  situation  has  begun  to  change — through  court  action  and 
through  the  elimination  of  exclusionary  clauses  in  State  legislation. 
Some  States  represented  here  have  made  this  change. 

The  hearings  in  New  Jersey,  however,  made  another  point  which 
we  must  remember. 

In  testimony  from  parents  and  organizations  who  were  involved 
izi  the  Pennsylvania  consent  decree  on  the  right  of  mentally  retarded 
children  to  an  education,  we  learned  of  the  fantastic  strides  that  % 
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that  State  has  made  in  providing  comprehensive  services  to  mentally 
retarded  children. 

However,  these  witnesses  also  told  us :  That  the  court  decree  has  not 
provided  all  the  services  that  are  needed,  nor  has  it  meant  that  the 
funds  necessary  to  translate  this  right  into  reality  are  automatically 
forthcoming  or  available. 

I  believe  that  through  our  effoits  here  today  we  will  speed  the  day 
when  both  the  right  and  the  reality  are  a  universal,  national  fact.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  statements  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Brooke.  We  had  hoped  that  these  individuals 
would  be  able  to  join  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
mom  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  Boston  for  today's 
hearing  on  S.  6,  "The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act." 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field  and  for  his  determination  to  insure  that 
the  7  million  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States  have  access 
to  full,  free  educational  opportunities. 

The  traditional  exclusion  of  handicapped  children  from  the  class- 
room has  produced  tragic  costs.  It  has  meant  long  hours  of  needless 
suffering  for  these  children,  and  for  the  Nation  it  has  meant  the  loss 
of  the  benefit  of  their  talents  and  resources. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  60  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped children  in  the  Nation  are  denied  full  equality  of  opportunity, 
including  at  least  1  million  who  are  not  even  enrolled. 

In  Massaclrasetts,  under  the  leadership  of  our  education  depart- 
ment, we  have  done  better  than  most  States  in  reaching  out  to  these 
children.  However,  even  here,  totally  inadequate  resources  have  been 
devoted  to  their  educational  needs. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that  close  to  60  percent  of  the 
children  in  our  State  receive  educational  benefits.  But  that  leaves 
almost  40  percent  who  do  not  receive  those  benefits.  And  the  State 
office  of  education  acknowledges  that  perhaps  10,000  children  receive 
essentially  no  services  at  all  in  the  school  system. 

However,  the  prospects  in  MaSvSachusetts  are  brighter  than  in  any 
other  State,  in  the  Union.  Under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  David 
Bartley  and  Eepresentative  Mike  Daly,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
approved  the  Special  Education  Act  last  year  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  guarantee  that  ^very  child,  including  the  handicapped  child, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  free  public  education.  And  I  am  pleased  that  this 
measure  had  the  full  bipartisan  support  of  Governor  Sargent  as  welL 

Nor  was  its  passage  isolated  from  tne  people  who  are  most  concerned. 
For  it  was  sliaped  and  refined  and  crafted  with  the  full  participation 
of  parents,  teachers,  professionals  and  State  and  private  school  educa- 
tional leaders.  The  task  forces  now  at  work  on  designing  reflations 
arc  also  broadly  based  and  arc  well  on  their  way  to  completion. 

In  a  complete  revision  of  the  State  education  laws  that  other  wit- 
nesses will  detail,  this  measure  has  sought  to  give  a  new  lease  on  life 
to  thousands  of  handicapped  children. 
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And  I  would  note  that  it  assumes  a  full  State  responsibility  for  in- 
suring that  the  excess  costs  of  ])roviding  special  education  programs 
will  be  paid  back  to  the  local  districts. 

The  mtent  and  dii'ection  of  the  Sj)ecial  Education  Act  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  thrust  of  S.  0,  the  legislation  before  this  subcommittee. 

For  this  legislation  makes  the  same  commitment  to  the  States  that 
the  Special  Education  Act  makes  to  the  local  districts.  Under  S.  6,  the 
Federal  Government  will  reimburse  the  States  for  75  percent  of  the 
excess  cost  required  to  educate  a  handicapped  child. 

At  the  same  tin:e,  the  measure  protects  the  rights  of  handicapped 
children  and  of  their  parents  and  offers  them  procedures  to  protest 
and  prevent  improper  testing,  improper  exclusion  from  schools  and 
improper  labeling. 

To  often,  by  negligence  or  by  design,  handicapped  children  have 
been  denied  the  special  services  that  they  require  to  develop  their  full 
potential. 

This  measure  will  provide  a  clear,  straightforward  legislative  rem- 
^^^^^  injustices.  It  will  implement  the  recent  decision  of 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  who  declared  that  the 
handicapped  child  and  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  have  the  same 
constitutional  right  to  equal  educational  services  as  any  other  child 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  we  are  after  in  this  legislation  is  to  re-write  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  in  American  education,  a  chapter  in  which  we  were  silent 
while  young  children  were  shut  away  and  condemned  to  a  life  without 
hope. 

This  legislation  offers  them  hope,  hope  that  whatever  their  handicap, 
they  will  be  given  the  chance  to  develop  their  abilities  as  individuals 
and  to  reach  out  with  their  peers  for  their  own  personal  goals  and 
dreams. 

The  witnesses  today  represent  every  area  of  Massachusetts  and  New- 
England  concerned  with  the  problems  of  special  education  and  I  am 
j  sure  their  testimony  will  help  document  the  vital  need  for  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  now  before  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Brooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  grateful  that  you 
have  chosen  to  conduct  hearings  in  our  Commonwealth,  which  last  year 
enacted  far-reaching  legislation  for  its  handicapped  children. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  progressive  in  the  Nation  in  recognizing 
the  right  of  a  handicapped  child  to  an  education  and  in  requiring  the 
public  education  system  to  provide  those  special  educational  services 
which  answer  the  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

But  this  law  applies  to  only  one  State,  and  even  here  good  intentions 
are  thwarted  by  a  lack  of  adequate  funds.  This  law  is  encouraging  in 
that  it  recognizes  our  responsibility  to  the  handicapped,  but  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  remains. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Education  For  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  and  there  is  no  bill  before  the  Congress  to  which  I  am  more  per- 
sonally committed.  This  bill  determines  our  compassion  and  responsi- 
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bility  as  a  Nation,  for  it  tests  our  concern  for  our  children  who  most 
need  our  help. 

There  are  some  7  million  handicapped  children  in  the  United  St^ites ; 
yet,  less  than  3  million  of  the  Nation's  6  million  school-age  handi- 
capped children  and  almost  none  of  the  1  million  pre-school-age  chil- 
n  "rJ}^^'  present  receiving  adequate  schooling,  if  any  education  at 
all.  Thus  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  handicapped  are  at  present  not 
being  taught  in  programs  sufficient  to  help  them  receive  a  normal 
education.  Most  State  constitutions  guarantee  education  as  a  right, 
but  they  then  deny  those  very  children  who  must  need  help  in  being 
taught  Most  St^ites  have  legal  provisions  wliich  authorize  school  au- 
thorities to  exclude  certain  children  from  public  school.  Even  cnieler, 
however,  than  formal  exclusion  is  the  subtle  but  very  real  pressure 
which  IS  ]>laced  upon  a  handicapped  child  when  he  is  placed  in  a 
regular  school  classroom  and  given  no  special  help  enabling  him  to 
keep  up  with  his  normal  classmates.  The  pain  dealt  a  liandicapped 
child  m  such  a  situation  is  incalculable,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  parents  reluctantly,  therefore,  have  to  remove  their  children 
from  public  schools,  knowing  that  thei-e  is  no  alternative. 

Federal  assistance  to  the  States  to  aid  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  has  risen  from  $45  million  5  years  ago  to  $215  million 
in  the  past  fiscal  year.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Nation's  handicapped  children.  Limiting  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstration  projects  and  technical  assistance  is  also 
a  form  of  tokenism  that  abdicates  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  T^cal  and  State  governments  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  provide  special  education  to  their  handicapped  children.  Fed- 
eral Government  taxes  are  not  only  fairer,  they  are  also  the  only  funds 
which  can  be  made  available  in  sufficient  amounts. 

Although  we  in  Massachusetts  are  ])roviding  educational  services 
to  alx>ut  GO  percent  of  our  handicaj^ped  as  opposed  to  the  national 
average  of  40  percent,  we  are  financially  unable  to  supply  adequate, 
comprehensive  services  to  all.  The  average  cost  to  provide  classes  for 
mentally  retarded  children,  for  example,  is  approximately  $2,000 
per  child.  The  cost  for  a  normal  child  is  approximately  $800, 

The  education  for  handicapped  children  would  provide  Federal 
financing  of  75  percent  of  the  difference  between  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  for  a  normal  child  in  a  State  and  that  for  a  handi- 
capped young  pei'son.  Equally  important,  the  act  establishes  a  target 
date  of  197f)  for  bringing  all  of  the  Nation's  handicapped  children 
into  adequate  programs. 

I  could  argue  that  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  act  would  be  a  financial 
one,  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  chej?.per  to  educate  handicapped  chil- 
dren so  that  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  than  to  be  forced  to 
institutioiicilize  many  of  (hem.  South  Onrolina  alone  has  estimated 
that  the  costs  of  institutionalization  for  each  four  children  is  $1 
million. 

Rut  most  of  all  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  because  I  am  horrified 
that  we  still  treat  our  handicap]ied  in  such  a  medieval  fashion.  By 
example,  we  teach  our  normal  children  that  if  you  have  a  handicap, 
society  questions  your  worth  and  by  neglect  isolates  all  but  the  wealth- 
iest handicapped  from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Most  of  all 
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however,  I  argue  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  millions 
of  handicapped  children.  Stephen  Spender  wrote: 

No  cause  is  just  unless  it  guards  the  innocent 

As  j<acred  trust:  no  truth  but  that 

Which  reckon's  this  chiUVs  tears  an  argument. 

This  cause  is  just ;  this  law  is  long  past  due.  We  have  made  millions  of 
our  children  suffer  for  too  long  because  we  have  not  cared  enough. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  very  honored  indeed  to  have  the  gracious 
Fii-st  Lady  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  as  our  first 
w-itness.  In  addition  to  being  a  strong  advocate  of  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  here  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Sargent  and  I  share  the  pleasure  of  being  members  of  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  of  the  Edu- 
cation Conmiission  of  the  States. 

A  member  of  that  task  force,  Mrs.  Sar^nt  has  been  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  rights  of  handicapped  chilcken.  It  is  a  pleasure  indeed 
to  welcome  you  to  our  committee  hearing,  Mrs.  Sargent.  I  should  say 
that  both  your  Senators  had  hoped  to  be  here  and  both  are  fully  occu- 
pied at  work  in  Washington  and  regret  they  couldn't  be  here  to  per- 
sonally welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  FRANCIS  W.  SARGENT,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  TASK  FORCE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATES 

Mrs.  S  ARGENT.  Thank  you.  Senator  Williams.  Good  morning.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  feel  a  rather  real  sense  of  urgency  wuthin  the  Common- 
wealth, and  it  is  this  sense  of  urgency  that  brings  me  before  you  today. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  speak  before  you  today.  For  I 
have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Commonwealth  during 
the  past  4  years,  and  I  have  seen  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  be- 
ing excluded  from  our  society  by  their  inability  to  receive  an  education 
or  vocational  training. 

They  are  being  excluded  from  their  constitutional  rights  because 
they  were  born  with  a  physical  handicap  or  because  they  developed 
emotional  problems  that  made  it  imperative  for  them  to  receive  special 
treatment.  These  are  children  who,  because  of  their  differences,  are 
singled  out  and  made  unequal  for  life.  And  yet  we  know  what  to  do  for 
them ;  \t  can  be  done ;  they  can  reap.h  their  own  potential.  But  they  need 
more  help  than  the  average  child.  The  handicapped  child  can  stay 
withui  his  community,  in  his  home,  with  his  family,  his  peers.  But  to 
stju^  he  and  his  family  have  to  receive  support  services. 

I  am  here  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Williams  bill  today,  which 
responds  to  this  need.  The  Williams  bill  does  not  do  everything.  It 
does  not  exempt  States  from  their  responsibility.  It  assumes  only  that 
part  in  the  total  cost  of  a  handicapped  child's  education,  which  is  over 
and  above  that  provided  to  other  children.  But  it  is  this  part — about 
$400  to  $800  per  child,  which  has  so  often  provided  the  obstacle  to 
any  education  at  all  for  so  many  youngster's. 

Yet  this  cost  is  minimal  compared  to  that  of  providing  institutional 
custody  for  a  child ;  or  the  cost  to  the  child  and  his  family  physically, 
emotionally  and  financially.  It  is  a  brutal  burden,  and  one  that  parents 
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should  not  have  to  tolerate  any  longer.  We  have  n  th^  ^om^^ 
wealth,  recognized  this  burden,  and  this  loss  to  g^e^commim^^^^ 
these  lives.  Paring  the  last  session,  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  jointly  sponsored  the  Special  Education  bill.  Th  s 
bill  goes  a  long  way  to  removing  the  discrimination  f  gainst  ha^^^^^^^^ 
cappld  children.  No  longer  will  parents  be  forced  tosend  their  children 
away  from  their  communities;  instead  communities  will  be  repaid  for 
keeping  their  children  within  the  school  system.  No  longer  will  chil- 
dren be  lumped  together,  but  rather  individual  aiid  special  services 
will  be  provided. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  bill  will  place  a  huge  economic 
burden  upon  an  already  strained  budget.  But  we  in  the  fetate  are 
cauffht  right  in  the  middle  of  moral  commitment  and  financial  limita- 
tion Momlly  we  cannot  permit  the  educational  inequalities  between 
handicapped  children  and  nonhandicapped  children  to  continue ;  we 
cannot  isolate  part  of  our  population;  but  at  the  same  time  the  btate 
is  mandated  to  balance  its  budget.  Federal  assistance  to  programs  that 
are  ready  to  be  implemented,  is  imperative. 

I  know,  and  so  do  the  Honorable  Senators  before  me,  that  as  things 
stand  today,  most  handicapped  children  will  remain  an  economic 
liability  to  the  State  and  to  our  country.  But  this  can  chunge.  They 
can  become  both  economic  and  social  contributors  to  the  Nation.  It 
has  been  estimated  th«.t  90  percent  of  all  handicapped  children  with 
appropriate  education  can  become  taxpaying  citizens.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  each  handicapped  child  that  received  an  appropriate 
education  is  worth  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  society; 
half  in  reduced  welfare  and  institutional  costs  and  half  in  increased 
productivity. 

The  Williams  bill.  Senate  6,  is  therefore  an  ultimately  reasonable 
solution  to  the  dilemma  that  States  such  as  Massachusetts  find  them- 
selves in.  It  will  give  that  additional  assistance  which  will  assure 
the  handicapped  children  of  this  Commonwealth  a  place  in  this 
society,  as  equal  citizens. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Sargent.  You  state 
that  this  bill,  S.  6,  does  not  exempt  States  from  their  responsibility 
and,  of  course,  it  does  not.  You,  from  your  position  as  First  Lady  know 
very  well  the  budgetary  demands  upon  the  State;  and  yet  you  know 
the  Commonwealth  recognizes  its  responsibility. 

Last  year  legislation  was  passed  here  in  the  Commonwealth  that  has 
the  same  roaoh  as  this  Federal  legislation  before  us.  Now,  this  bill, 
S.  6,  would  work  as  a  companion  with  your  Commonwealth  legisla- 
tion and  help  to  make  the  promise  real. 

Mrs.  Sargext.  I  hope  it  will  help  to  make  it  reach  everybody  instead 
of  only  just  a  few. 

Senator  Williams.  We  have  figures  on  all  of  the  States.  I  am  happy 
to  advise  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ranks  near  the  top 
in  numbers  of  handicapped  yoimgsters  who  are  being  educationally 
served.  So  you  recognize  this  responsibility.  Wo  certainly  want  to  be  a 
new  part  of  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Sargent.  Tliank  you. 

Senator  Williams.  Our  good  wishes  to  the  Governor. 
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We  will  turn  now  to  witnesses  who  come  from  State  legislatures  and 
who  arc  State  legislators  who  have  worked  diligently  within  the  States 
to  establish  the  right  to  education  for  handicapi^ed  children. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  welcome  Representative  Michael  Daley, 
chairman  of  the  Alassachusetts  House  Education  Committee;  Senator 
Bennett  Katz,  chairman  of  the  Main  Joint  Committee  on  Education; 
Representative  Chris  Spirou,  who  is  the  assistant  house  minority 
leader  from  the  State  of  Xew  Hampshire;  Representative  Patrick 
Candon  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives;  and  Ms.  Peggy 
ilaxwell  of  Speaker  David  Hartley  s  staff,  who  will  represent  Speaker 
Bartley  and  present  his  statement. 

Now,  gentlemen,  should  we  hear  from  Speaker  Baitley  first  or  his 
representative,  ifs.  Peggy  Maxwell  ? 

Ms.  Maxwell.  Speaker  Bartley  regrets  that  he  isn't  able  tp  be  with 
you  this  moniing,  but  he  asked  me  to  make  this  brief  statement  in 
support  of  S.  6. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  BARTLEY,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  PRESENTED  BY 
MS.  PEGGY  MAXWELL,  RESEARCH  ASSISTANT  TO  SPEAKER 
BARTLEY 

Ms.  Maxwell.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
my  support  for  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  hnportant  pieces 
of  legrislation  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  this  year.  Sen- 
ate bill  6  seeks  to  address  itself  to  the  existing  inadequacy  of  education 
for  children  with  special  needs. 

For  far  too  long  these  children  have  been  neglected  and  excluded 
from  our  free  public  education  systems.  It  is  time  for  all  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  take  a  strong  stand  to  guarantee  all 
children  an  education  regardless  of  their  particular  handicap. 

Last  year  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  took  the  fii-st  step  forward 
in  this  process  by  enacting  the  Special  Education  Act  of  1972.  This 
new  law  will  become  effective  in  September  of  1974. 

Senate  bill  6  and  the  Massachusetts  Special  Education  Act  are  of 
the  same  intent  and  contain  veiy  similar  provisions.  Among  these 
are  the  provision  of  special  education  for  ages  3  to  21,  financial  re- 
imbursement which  is  based  on  the  excess  costs  incurred  for  special 
education,  the  rights  of  parents  to  an  independent  evaluation  for  their 
child,  a  specific  plan  for  an  appropriate  education  program  for  a 
child,  the  right  of  parents  to  due  process  of  the  law^,  and  a  State  ad- 
visory panel  which  is  representative  of  individuals  concerned  with 
handicapped  children  that  will  review  and  make  recommendations  for 
special  education  programs. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Special  Education  Act,  I  am  very  proud  that 
this  proposal  is  now  law  in  Massachusetts.  However,  it  is  not  enough 
that  1,  or  10  or  20  States  enact  sucli  laws.  Every  child  in  this  country 
must,  be  guaranteed  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Senate  bill  6  is  the  means  to  achieve  this  end.  Senate  bill  6  will  pro- 
vide not  only  the  legal  basis  to  achieve  this  goal  but  also  the  financial 
assistance  so  necessary  to  the  States  today. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  wdll  in  their  wisdom 
CAP  fif  to  enact  this  most  important  legislation. 
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Senator  Williams,  I  would  like  to  include  an  additional  statement 
for  the  record,  and  will  answer  any  questions  you  have. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  HARTLEY,  SPEAKER, 
MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  education  of  this  country's  "special''  children — the  emotionally 
disturbed,  physically  disabled,  or  mentally  retarded — has  been  sadly 
neglected  hi  a  nation  otherwise  reknowned  for  its  medical  break- 
throughs and  educational  achievements. 

Handicapped  children  liave  often  been  ignored,  condemned  unnec- 
essarily to  a  lost  and  confused  life.  Children  have  been  denied  an  edu- 
cation because  of  their  adjudged  incorrigibility  or  maladaptive  be- 
havior or  because  many  local  conmiunities  have  long  resisted  measures 
to  inaugurate  publicly  supported  curriculums  for  the  handicapped 
as  a  misguided  economic  measure. 

Massachusetts,  the  site  of  the  first  public  schools  in  the  American 
colonies,  is  continuing  its  tradition  of  pioneering  in  education  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Special  Education  Act  of  1972.  This  legislation  dis- 
tinguishes Massachusetts  as  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  IJnion  to  pro- 
vide an  education  for  all  its  citizens — handicapped  as  well  as  healthy. 

The  Special  Education  Act  is  not  permissive.  It  is  mandatory.  Chil- 
dren once  considered  ''impracticable  to  educate"  are  now  guaranteed  a 
free  public  education.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  basic  changes  present 
in  the  new  legislation  will  improve  the  education  of  all  the  children  in 
the  State,  recognizhig  the  validity  of  Plato's  observation,  "The  direc- 
tion in  which  education  starts  a  man  will  determine  his  future  life." 

Approximately  100,000  Massachusetts  children  currently  not  attend- 
ing school  because  of  the  lack  of  either  suitable  progmms  or  facilities 
will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  act.  Existing  programs  will  be 
revitalized,  new  programs  will  be  introduced  and  needless  institution- 
alization will  hopefully  be  completely  eliminated. 

In  "Suffer  the  Children,''  a  report  prepared  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Children  Out  of  School,  an  investigation  was  conducted  of  those  chil- 
dren currently  not  attending  classes,  including  3-year-olcl  Jimmy  who 
was  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  a  severe  retardation  secondary  to 
organic  brahi  damage.  The  final  evaluation  of  the  child  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  merely  recommended  a  reevaluation  in  an  out- 
patient clinic  in  a  period  of  2  years,  when  tlic  child  obviously  needed 
immediate  attention. 

Unable  to  find  help  in  other  mental  health  facilities,  Jimmy's 
mother  took  him  back  2  years  later  for  the  evaluation.  The  same  diag- 
nosis was  made,  including  the  same  recommendation :  the  need  for  an 
out-patient  reevaluation — this  time  in  3  years. 

Severe  overcrowding  and  arbitrary  age  requirements  combined  to 
prevent  Jimmy's  acceptance  in  a  program  suited  to  his  needs.  To  this 
day,  Jimmy  has  had  no  help  and  children  like  Jimmy  need  professional 
attention  at  an  early  age — the  older  they  get,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for 
them  to  benefit  from  treatment. 

The  Special  Education  Act  will  enable  these  children  to  receive  the 
special  assistance  they  need  at  the  crucial  .stages  in  their  development. 
By  requiring  the  local  communities  to  in.stitute  the  necessary  programs, 
the  overcrowding  in  the  few  existing  schools  will  be  alleviated — and 
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each  child  will  have  the  legal  right  to  an  education  geared  to  their  needs 
and  abilities. 

Barbara  Cntler,  tlie  Massachusetts  president  of  the  Association  for 
Mentally  111  Children  enipliasizes  the  importance  of  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Act  as  tJie  legal  guarantee  of  an  od'ucation  to  every  child. 

Mrs.  Cutler's  son,  Robby,  is  a  special  child  and  she  describes  her 
struggle  to  obtain  help  as  a  nightmare.  Robby  alternated  between  some 
and  no  services  at  all,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Cutler  was 
forced  to  enroll  Robby  in  a  substandard  program  when  nothing  else 
was  available. 

His  mother  believes  that  Robby,  now  16,  has  not  achieved  his  poten- 
tial due  to  this  lack  of  appropriate  education  at  an  early  age. 

Why  wasn't  Robby,  whose  plight  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, given  the  assistance  he  needed  ? 

Under  the  earlier  porgrams,  Mrs.  Cutler  felt  she  was  caught  between 
mental  health  services  and  the  Department  of  Education.  Robby  was 
repeatedly  being  evaluated  and  chronically  left  without  services.  Mrs. 
Cutler  experienced  a  general  indifference  and  lack  of  concern  by  the 
oftioials  of  agencies  and  school  departments.  She  said : 

People  feel  its  nobody's  pmbleni  but  the  parents  and  children  who  are  "dif- 
ferent" are  excluded. 

That  indifference  and  that  exclusion  will  now  be  illegal  under  the 
pi-ovisions  of  the  Special  Education  Act. 

Currently  Robby  is  in  a  special  class  in  the  public  school  system  in 
the  family's  community.  The  class  began  reluctantly  and  many  ex- 
pect it  to  fail.  Tlie  success  of  Robby's  program  perhaps  illustrates  the 
formula  of  the  legislation;  namely,  in'.egration  whenever  possible. 

Children  iike  Robby  who  are  too  handicapped  to  attend  regular 
classes  benefit  merely  from  being  in  the  small  building,  or  eating  lunch 
with  the  other  children.  Mrs.  Cutler  recalls,  "^VTien  kids  say  hello 
now  to  Robby  outside  school — when  we're  out  walking  or  shopping, 
it  means  so  much  to  him  to  be  recognized." 

One  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  of  the  legislation  is 
the  removal  of  statutory  labels  such  as  "mentally  retarded"  or  "emo- 
tionally disturbed."  Such  categories  can  stigmatize  a  child,  emphasiz- 
ing his  weakness  and  setting  him  apart  as  different. 

The  label  may  act  as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy:  The  child  becomes 
what  he  is  called.  Inflexible  typing  diverts  attention  away  from  the 
educational  potential  of  a  child  and  tends  to  define  him  as  inferior. 

The  discouraging  effect  of  such  classification  can  be  devastating 
to  the  progress  of  a  handicapped  child.  For  that  reason,  the  out-dated 
labels  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  categoiy,  "children  with  special  needs." 
Classifications  of  the  children  would  of  coui'se  continue,  but  only  for 
diagnostic  and  placement  purposes.  In  other  words,  the  labels  will 
now  be  in  the  hands  of  professionals  trained  to  develop  and  use  them. 

Removing  the  statutory  categories,  however,  doesn't  erase  the  special 
needs  of  the  children.  The  placement  of  a  child  in  a  particular  program 
is  crucial  to  his  development  and  will  be  carried  out  by  an  evaluation 
team  of  experts.  These  placements  and  programs  will  then  be  subject 
to  an  annual  review. 

The  importance  of  expectations  in  dealing  with  a  handicapped  child 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Every  child  has  a  learning  and  training 
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potential  that  can  be  tapped.  In  fact,  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  estimates  tliat  90  percent  of  tlie  cliildren  now 
classified  "I'etardates-  have  the  ability,  given  tlie  proper  training,  to 
enter  the  labor  market,  thus  becoming  taxpayei^,  not  tax  drains. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  integrate  tlie  s])ecial  diild  into- the 
established  educational  framework.  The  Special  Education  Act  avoids 
physical  segregation  of  the  children  whenever  possible. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  handicapped  children  traveling 
long  distances  to  schools  outside  their  connnunities  or  even  outside 
the  State,  the  Special  Education  Act  emphasi/.es  the  responsibility  of 
the  cities  and  towns  to  provide  an  education  for  all  their  children. 

Of  course,  a  child  that  requires  full-time  residential  supervision  or 
assistance  that  a  public  school  system  is  totally  unable  to  give  will 
continue  to  attend  the  proper  private  school  at  the  State's  expense. 

Of  particuhir  interest  to  the  local  communities  is  the  increased 
State  reimbursement  program  provided  for  in  the  new  legislation. 

Every  local  connnunity  will  be  required  to  bear  part  of  the  costs 
of  special  I'ducation.  The  State  will  reimburse  them  up  to  110  percent 
of  their  costs  for  special  education  in  excess  of  the  statewide  average 
per  pupil  exponditui-e  for  the  particular  program.  This  is  a  marked 
improv^ement  on  the  previous  piecemeal  method  of  reimbursement. 

The  parents  of  special  children  will  be  an  important  part  of  their 
placement  process.  Regional  boards,  half  of  whose  membership  will 
be  composed  of  such  parents,  will  operate  in  a  watchdog  capacity 
over  the  programs.  These  advisory  bodies  will  make  recommendations 
to  the  Department  of  Special  Education  and  if  no  action  is  taken  by 
the  Department  to  implement  these  recommendations,  an  explanation 
must  bo  given  to  the  advisory  board. 

Interestingly,  Massachusetts  is  accomplishing  through  legislation 
what  other  States  are  under  court  order  to  carry  out.  A  special  three- 
judge  panel  in  Philadelphia  ordered  Pennsylvania  to  provide  a  free 
education  to  all  retarded  children  in  the  States.  The  decision  came  on 
a  suit  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren that  charged  it  was  unconstitutional  for  a  school  psychologist  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  a  child  was  "edu cable." 

The  legislation  received  widespread  citizen  support  and  prompted 
the  formation  of  the  Coalition  for  Special  Education.  Members  of 
the  coalition  included  the  Association  for  Mentally  111  Children, 
the  league  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Massachusetts  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  In  all,  more  than  25  groups  representing  parents 
and  professional  people  actively  supported  the  passage  of  the  Special 
Education  Act. 

As  with  any  law.  approval  by  the  legislature  is  the  first  hurdle,  im- 
plemention  the  second.  The  act  establishes  the  division  of  special 
education  as  the  center  of  i*esponsibility  for  regulating  and  enabling 
schviol  committees  to  develop  special  programs.  However,  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  programs  for  children  with  special  needs  must  be 
issued  jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Education,  Mental  Health,  and 
Public  Health.  These  departments  must  work  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  to  insure  efficiency  in  implementation  and  the  success  of  tlK'.  leg- 
islation's goals.  The  regional  pattern  of  accountability  is  expected  to 
streamline  the  supplying  of  services  to  these  children. 
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Wliilc  some  may  point  to  the  initial  costs  of  the  Special  Education 
Act  as  a  disadvantage,  the  long-range  accomplishments  cannot  be 
overlooked.  In  fact,  the  programs  will  actually  cut  State  costs  by 
enabling  these  children  to  become  productive,  taxpaying  members  of 
society,  not  simply  additional  tux  burdens.  Juvenile  delinquencies, 
truancy,  and  unnecessary  institutionalization  will  be  reduced  by  the 
introduction  of  new  programs  that  treat  the  child^s  problem,  not 
merely  the  symptoms  of  that  trouble. 

Mrs.  Cutler,  and  parents  like  her,  are  hopeful  that  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Act  will  be  implemented  speedily.  Excuses  of  no  money,  no 
room,  or  no  programs  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  time  for  abandoning  archaic  philosophies  and  outmoded  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  the  handicapped  is  overdue.  Countless  lives 
have  been  wasted  because  of  inadequate  or  overly  rigid  treatment  of 
special  education  needs.  The  neglect  of  handicapped  children  is  in- 
deed the  tragedy  of  American  education. 

Massacluisetts  has  taken  a  step  toward  the  elimination  of  this 
needless  waste  of  luiman  potential,  realizing  that  what  we  invest  in 
our  children,  we  invest  in  the  future. 

Senator  Willlv^is.  I  understand  that  it  was  the  speaker  and  Repre- 
sentative Daley  that  introduced  the  Massachusetts  legislation,  is  that 
right? 

Ms.  ]\L\xwELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Williaims.  Just  to  get  a  little  comparability  here,  how  long 
after  introduction  was  that  enacted  into  law? 

Ms.  Maxwell.  It  was  very  fortunate  because  last  year  was  the  first 
time  it  was  introduced  and  it  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Governor  last 
year  also. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  we  can't  equal  that.  This  bill  was  first 
introduced  last  year  and  reintroduced  this  year,  the  Federal  bill  S.  6. 
We  can't  equal  your  response  to  the  need  legislatively,  but  we  will 
certainly  try  to  catch  up.  What  is  your  position  again? 

Ms.  Maxwell.  I  am  research  assistant  to  House  Speaker  Bartley. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  work  on  the  developmotit  of  the  legis- 
lation here  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Ms.  Maxwell.  Yes,  I  did,  Senator.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  Lad  a  wonderful  coalition  for  special  education  that  con- 
tacted groups  aAd  sought  support  for  it  and  we  are  behind  this  all  the 
way.  It  is  made  np  of  these  organizations  such  as  the  Association  of 
Mentally  111  Children,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Eetarded 
Children,  various  other  parent  groups  all  involved  with  handicapped 
children.  And  they  all  worked  together  and  met  many  times  and  were 
just  fantastic  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Senator  V/illiams.  These  were  all  groups  within  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  addressing  yourself  to  ? 

Ms.  Max\vell.  Yes. 

Senator  Willia:hs.  Did  you  counsel  with  national  organizations  in 
developing  the  legislation  and  seeing  it  through  to  passage?  /'^ 

M.S.  Maxwell.  No.  The  contact  that  we  had,  we  had  contact  with 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  who,  I  would 
assume,  would  have  been  in  touch  with  their  nationals.  We  didn't  deal 
directly  with  the  national  levels,  but  the  State. 

Senator  Williams.  And  its  effective  date  is  September  of? 
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Ms.  Maxwell.  1974. 

Senator  Willl\ms.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  plans  now  for  phas- 
ing in  the  program  as  spelled  out  in  the  new  law  in  the  St^te  or 
Commonwealth — what  do  you  like  to  say,  State  or  Commonwealth  ? 

Ms.  Maxwell.  Commonwealth  I  think  is  referred  to  as  much  as  the 
State. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  not  chauvinistic  about  this  common- 
wealth business,  are  you  ? 
Ms.  Maxwell.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  How  about  the  State  phase-in  on  the  financing 
community  level  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  is  that  being  developed 
now  ? 

Ms.  Maxwell.  Well,  at  the  present  time  I  think  Dr.  Rice  is  here 
from  the  division  of  special  education  and  can  probably  explain  a 
little  bit  better  than  I  can  what  they  are  doing.  But  there  are  many 


toward  going  out  and  explainmg  to  local  communities  what  the  legis- 
lation says  and  how  they  will  be  affected  by  it. 

We  determined  last  year  working  on  the  legislation  to  use  the  costs 
presently  being  encountered  in  Massachusetts  for  special  education. 
We  ran  them  through  on  a  computer  based  on  the  new  formula. 

As  time  goes  on  we  expect  that  the  costs  will  increase  for  a  time 
at  least  because  we  expect  that  more  children  will  be  served.  Now, 
whether  or  not  in  the  long  run  we  perhaps  will  be  able  to  bring 
some  children  back  from  private  schools,  that  maybe  through  develop- 
ment of  better  programs  to  be  serviced  at  home,  and  perhaps  there 
will  be  some  funds  there,  we  expect  for  a  while  childi^en  will  certainly 
have  to  remain  in  private  schools  j  the  local  communities  won't  be 
able  to  help  them  right  away. 

In  the  long  run  maybe  the  cost  will  balance  out;  it  will  decrease 
in  one  and  increase  in  the  other  in  local  programs. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Maxwell  and  our 
thanks  to  Speaker  Bartley.  We  will  move  on.  We  have  just  found  out 
that  Representative  Daly  and  Senator  Katz  will  not  be  here,  so  1 
will  include  their  testimony  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  REFRESEHTATIVE  MICHAEL  DAIT,  CHAIRMAK 
OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  you  to  de- 
scribe the  unique  relationship  the  bill  before  you  today,  S.  6,  and  a  law 
we  recently  enacted  in  Massachusetts  bear  to  each  other. 

If  the  same  hand  had  drafted  the  document  before  you  and  chapter 
766  of  the  acts  of  Massachusetts,  1972,  our  new  Special  Education 
Reform  Act,  they  could  be  no  closer  in  intent,  in  spirit,  in  mandate 
and  even  in  the  concepts  underlying  their  schemes  of  funding.  Were 
you  to  take  favorable  action  on  S.  6  and  its  provisions  were  to  become 
fact.  Federal  and  State  governments  would  have  united  as  never 
before  on  behalf  of  children  who  have  historically  been  defined  out 
of  the  system.  I  urge  that  you  take  enthusiastic  favorable  action  on 


task  forces  working  presently 


behalf  of  S.  6. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  our  efforts  are  so  close,  since  they  spring 
in  part  from  a  common  source — a  nationwide  movement  on  behalt 
of  the  educational  rights  of  children  with  special  needs.  This  move- 
ment has  become  manifest  in  the  growth  of  coalitions  for  legislative 
action  in  many  States,  specifically  resulting  in  Massachusetts  in  a 
coalition  of  over  30  organizations  dedicated  to  the  passage  and  the 
successful  implementation  of,  766.  The  movement  has,  as  you  know, 
found  strong  support  in  several  judicial  decisions  striking  from  State 
statutes  those  definitions  or  limitations  that  would  obstruct  the  handi- 
capped child  from  his  full  educational  development  and  affirming 
with  increasing  clarity  everj  cliild's  right  to  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity. It  also  has  resulted  m  some  States  in  new,  far-reaching  over- 
hauls of  State  laws  meant  to  provide  for  children  with  special  needs. 
Thus,  we  were  successful  here  in  1972  in  passing  chapter  766. 

There  are  many  parents  and  others  directly  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion here  to  speak  with  you  today,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  time  that 
could  be  theirs.  I  would,  however,  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  proposal  before  you 
and  chapter  766  of  the  acts  of  1972  in  Massachusetts. 

First  of  all,  our  new  law  and  S.  6  share  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
development  of  a  careful  and  thorough  education  plan  for  each  indi- 
vidual child  with  special  needs.  Our  law  insists  on  such  a  process 
and  on  the  rights  of  children  to  alternative  evaluations  and  programs 
if  the  parents  wish  to  follow  such  a  route.  I  applaud,  therefore,  the 
insistence  in  S.  6  that  to  be  eligible  for  funds,  a  State  insure  that  each 
child  have  a  written  program  developed  for  him  and  that  due  process 
and  full  inclusion  be  guaranteed  parents  in  the  development  of  such 
a  program. 

Second,  our  chapter  766  establishes  regional  and  State  advisory 
councils  including  parents,  teachers,  and  others  concerned  with  pro- 
grams for  special  children.  S.  6  reflects  a  similar  concern,  insisting 
upon  the  existence  of  such  advisory  councils  in  States  for  eligibility* 
I  would,  however,  suggest  that  that  section  of  your  bill  be  even  stronger. 
Unlike  chapter  766,  S.  6  does  not  call  for  regional  councils  with  the 
authority  to  monitor  programs  and  act  in  an  advocacy  role  on  behalf 
of  children  whose  needs  are  not  met  or  to  press  for  the  replacement  of 
programs  that  consistently  fail  to  do  the  job. 

I  applaud  especially  in  S.  6  a  funding  formula  which  unlike  so 
many  others,  seems  to  be  based  on  a  discoverable  and  rational  prin- 
ciple— namely  that  a  public  agency  on  a  local  level  ought  to  be  as  re- 
sponsible financially  for  the  provision  of  educational  services  to  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  as  for  any  other  child.  Recognizing  the  extra 
costs  involved  in  special  education,  S.  6  would  have  75  percent  of  the 
excess  costs  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  same  direction, 
our  State  law  will  have  the  full  excess  cost  of  special  education  paid  by 
the  State. 

By  offering  such  an  incentive  and  such  strong  qualitative  criteria 
and  guidelines,  S.  6  could,  if  enacted,  provide  the  major  push  neces- 
sary to  encourage  other  States  to  make  as  full  a  commitment  to  edu- 
cating children  with  special  needs  as  has  Massachusetts.  Its  passage 
would,  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  CTeatly  enhance  the 
chances  of  successful  implementation  of  our  new  law.  We  cannot 
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afford  to  fall  short  of  our  goals  for  handicapped  children;  and  I  wel- 
come this  committee  to  the  movement  to  make  sure  that  we  achieve 
them. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BENNETT  D.  KATZ,  MAINE  SENATE, 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  MAINE  106H  LEGISLATURE 

Honorable  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped, Maine's  Joint  I^egislative  Committee  on  Education  is  c\ir- 
rently  considering  L.D.  965,  "An  Act  Relating  to  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren." [Copy  enclosed.]  This  is  the  ultimate  step  in  a  series  of  actions 
over  the  years  to  identify  and  serve  the  needs  of  Maine's  handicapped 
youngsters. 

I  suspect  that  your  subcommittee  will  be  hearing  from  many  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  who  will  quote  numbers,  percentages,  and  costs.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  helpful  if  I  limited  my  remarks  to  a  legislative 
perspective. 

Maine  is  trying  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities.  I  am  personally 
deeply  committed  to  the  enactment  of  L.D.  965  knowing  full  well 
that  the  cost  will  be  very  substantial  and  the  burden  will  be  very 
heavy.  I  am  anxious  to  secure  enactment,  not  because  of  any  court  man- 
date, but  because  I  believe  very  deeply  that  the  bill  expresses  a  sense 
of  conscience. 


method  of  funding  public  Q(fucation.  We  shall  probably  pursue  a  course 
that  will  seek  to  increase  the  State's  share  of  the  costs  of  local  educa- 
tion from  a  present  level  of  33  percent  to  some  60  percent  of  total  cost. 

Maine  currently  has  a  5-percent  sales  t^ix,  a  graduated  personal  in- 
come tax,  and  a  corporate  income  tax.  Yet  we  still  have  youngsters 
attending  schools  with  outdoor  plumbing,  and  there  are  others,  despite 
our  best  efforts  and  despite  expenditures  of  over  $200  million  this 
year  who  are  still  being  denied  the  benefits  of  a  quality  education. 

The  enactment  of  Senate  bill  No.  6  will  offer  fiscal  hope  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  need  it,  and  will  be  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  helping 
a  dedicated  populous  to  do  the  right  thing. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  that  Maine  is  trying,  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  acting  responsibly  and  that  our  people  are  already  heavily 
taxed. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes  for  success  to  the  subcommittee  and  to  Senator 
Williams'  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Eepresentative  Chris  Spirou.  I  think  New  Hampshire  would  yield 
to  Maine. 

[Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 


This  session  we  also  havei 


sibility  to  overhaul  our  complete 
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H.  P.  751  House  of  Representatives,  February  20,  1973 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Education.  Sent  up  for  concurrence  and  ordered 
printed. 

E.  LOUISE  LINCOLN,  Clerk 

Presented  by  Mr.  Ault  of  Wayne. 


STATE  OF  MAINE 


IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD  NINETEEN  HUNDRED 
SEVENTY-THREE 


AN  ACT  Relating  to  Exceptional  Children. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Maine,  as  follows: 

Sec.  I.  R.  S.,  T.  20,  c.  404,  additional.  Title  20  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  chapter  404  to  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  404 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

§  3 121.  Purpose 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  this  State  to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  insure  that  all 
school  administrative  units  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  for  excep- 
tional children.  It  is  deemed  to  be  appropriate  to  provide  educational  services 
within  regular  programs  with  supportive  assistance,  within  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  State  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services. 
Exception  to  this  policy  shall  be  based  on  appropriate  supporting  evaluative 
data  submitted  by  a  school  administrative  Unit  to  the  commissioner  explicitly 
indicating  a  child  cannot  be  properly  served  in  a  regular  program. 

§  3122.    Services  mandatory 

The  commissioner  shall  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  by  administrative 
units  all  regular  and  special  education,  corrective  and  supporting  services 
required  by  exceptional  children  to  the  end  that  they  shall  receive  the  benefits 
of  a  free  public  education  appropriate  to  their  needs.  It  shall  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  to  require  that  schools  and  classes  in  all 
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institutions,  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  the  State,  which  are  not  super- 
vised by  public  school  authorities,  be  organized  according  to  the  regulations 
established  by  him  for  the  conduct  of  schools  and  classes  of  the  public  school 
system. 

§  3123.  Definitions 

As  used  in  this  chapter,  unless  the  context  otherwise  indicates,  the  follow- 
ing words  shall  have  the  following  meanings. 

1.  Exceptional  child.  "Exceptional  child"  means  any  person  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  20  with  physical,  mental  or  emotional  handicaps,  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  ami  the  Maine  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services. 
Special  education  may  be  provided  for  any  exceptional  child  between  the 
ages  of  o  and  4  and  for  any  person  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  commissioner. 

2.  Special  education.  "Special  education"  means  classroom,  home,  hospi- 
tal, institutional  or  other  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren, diagnosis  and  evaluation,  transportation  and  corrective  and  supporting 
services,  as  defined  by  the  commissioner,  required  to  assist  exceptional 
children. 

3.  Special  education  facility.  "Special  education  facility"  means  a  school 
or  any  portion  thereof,  intended  for  use  in  meeting  the  educational,  correc- 
tive and  related  needs  of  exceptional  children. 

§  3124.  Facilities 

Physical  aspects  and  specifications  of  schools,  classrooms  and  other  facili- 
ties for  use  by  exceptional  children  shall  be  related  to  their  educational, 
physical,  psychological  and  social  needs.  To  this  end,  administrative  units, 
agencies  of  the  State,  and  its  subdivisions,  and  any  private  persons  or  entities 
constructing,  renovating  or  repairing  facilities  with  or  aided  by  public  funds, 
which  facilities  are  intended  to  be  used  for  the  education  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren, shall  plan,  locate,  design,  construct,  equip  and  maintain  them  with  due 
regard  for  the  special  capabilities,  handicaps  and  requirements  of  the  excep- 
tional children  to  be  accommodated  therein. 

No  school  or  school-related  construction,  renovation,  remodeling,  expan- 
sion or  modification  shall  be  eligible  for  state  aid  pursuant  to  chapter  5x2, 
unless  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  Title 
25,  sections  2701  to  2703,  prohibiting  architectural  barriers  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

§  3125.   Plans  and  specifications 

Plans  and  specifications  for  every  special  education  facility  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  2  parts,  as  follows : 

I.  Statement.  A  statement  of  the  educational  and  related  objectives  and 
functions  to  be  served  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facility; 
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2.  Plans  ^-architectural  plans  and  specifications.  If  the  administrative 
unit  submits  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building,  or  other  structure,  which 
does  not  include  appropriate  accommodations  for  its  exceptional  children,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  require  assurance  that  the  submitting  author- 
ity has  other  facilities  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  exceptional  children. 

§  3126.    Identification  of  a  unit 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  such  personnel,  subject  to  the 
Personnel  Law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

§  3127,    Appropriate  services  for  exceptional  children 

Each  administrative  unit  shall  provide  an  appropriate  education  for  ex- 
ceptional children,  as  set  forth  in  this  Title,  and  in  any  other  statutes  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  and  State  Board  of  Education,  by  any  one 
or  a  combination  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  Approval.  An  appropriate  program  for  exceptional  children  may  be 
established  in  any  administrative  unit  provided  it  is  approved  by  the  com- 
missioner as  to  requirements  for  admission,  teacher  preparation,  plan  of 
instruction,  necessary  facilities  and  supervision. 

2.  Contract.  An  administrative  unit  may  contract  with,  or  tuition  to, 
another  administrative  unit  or  any  approved  public  or  private  agency  or 
institution  to  provide  a  program  for  the  education  of  exceptional  children. 
Such  contract  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  commissioner. 

3.  Cooperative  agrec?ment.  An  administrative  unit  may  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  one  or  more  administrative  units  under  sections 
309,  3og-A  and  309-B.  Programs  established  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  subsections  i,  2  and  3,  an  administrative  unit  shall  make  any 
other  provisions,  subject  to  approval  by  the  commissioner,  to  insure  the 
education  of  all  exceptional  children  as  may  become  necessary. 

§  3128.    Responsibility  of  administrative  units 

Every  administrative  unit  shall  appropriate  sufficient  funds  and  shall  pro- 
vide adequate  instructional  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  exceptional  chil- 
dren as  set  forth  in  this  Title  and  in  any  other  statutes. 

The  guidelines  developed  by  the  commissioner  will  establish  procedures  to 
assure  the  rights  of  due  process  for  all  children  referred  to  in  this  Title. 

§  3129.    State  plan 

The  commissioner  shall  make  and  keep  current  by  annual  review  a  state 
plan  for  the  education  of  all  exceptional  children.  This  state  plan  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Governor  and  be  made  available  for  public  distribution. 

§  3130.    Local  planning  and  responsibility 

The  administrative  unit  shall  provide  the  commissioner  with  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  to  insure  compliance  with  the  policy  set  forth  in  this 
Title, 
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§  3 13 1.    Identification  of  exceptional  children 

The  administrative  unit  shall  establish  procedures  to  identify  all  children 
who  require  special  education.  The  administrative  unit  of  residence  shall 
provide  diagnosis  and  evaluation  as  necessary  for  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  special  education  program  for  each  exceptional  child. 

§  3132.  Records 

The  administrative  unit  shall  make  and  keep  current  records  of  all  excep- 
tional children  under  section  313 1  and  all  other  children  who  are  residents  of 
the  administrative  unit  and  are  receiving  home,  hospital,  institutional  or  other 
special  education  in  other  than  regular  programs. 

§  3133-    Technical  assistance 

The  commissioner,  upon  the  request  of  any  school  administrative  unit, 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  formulation  of  any  plan  or  subse- 
quent report  required  pursuant  to  section  3129,  However,  any  such  assist- 
ance shall  not  be  designed  to  transfer  either  in  whole  or  in  part  the  responsi- 
bility for  or  actual  development  of  the  plan  or  report.  The  commissioner 
shall  give  final  approval  to  all  plans  or  reports. 

§  3134.    In-service  education 

Administrative  units  shall  raise  and  appropriate  money  for  in-service  edu-  . 
cation  of  teachers  and  other  school  personnel. 

§  3135-  Grants 

The  commissioner  may  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agencies  for 
such  revision,  development  and  model  programs  as  are  required  to  promote 
effective  special  education. 

§3136.    Direct  state  action 

1.  Denial  of  state  aid.  If,  at  any  time  after  July  i,  i975»  an  administrative 
unit  is  found  by  the  commissioner  to  have  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
education  to  all  exceptional  children  who  by  law  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  from  such  administrative  unit,  the  commissioner  may  withhold  all  or 
such  portion  of  the  state  aid  for  the  administrative  unit  as,  in  his  judgment, 
is  warranted.  The  denial  of  state  aid  may  continue  until  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  education  for  exceptional  children  is  remedied.  The  com- 
missioner may  provide  the  education  directly,  taking  such  action  as  is  needed 
to  insure  appropriate  education  for  exceptional  children  in  said  administrative 
unit. 

2.  — public  hearing.  No  action  pursuant  to  subsection  i  shall  be  taken  by 
the  commissioner,  except  after  public  hearing  on  due  notice  and  on  a  record 
that  establishes  the  failure  of  the  administrative  unit  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate education  for  exceptional  children. 

3.  —costs.  Any  cost  incurred  by  the  commissioner  in  administering  sub- 
sections I  and  2  shall  be  deducted  from  the  general  purpose  aid  of  the  admin- 
istrative unit. 
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4.  State  aid.  No  state  aid  pursuant  to  section  3137  shall  be  given  to  an 
administrative  unit  during  any  period  when  education  of  exceptional  children 
in  the  unit  is  being  administered  directly  by  the  commissioner.  The  basic 
responsibility  for  education  of  exceptional  children  shall  remain  with  the 
administrative  unit.  The  commissioner  shall  return  responsibility  to  the  ad- 
ministrative unit  when  he  finds  that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  its  responsi- 
bilities pursuant  to  law. 

§  3137.    State  aid  to  be  provided 

The  State  shall  provide  financial  aid  to  administrative  units  for  educational 
and  related  services  provided  by  them  for  exceptional  children.  Such  aid 
shall  include  the  following  elements: 

1.  Remedial  services.  The  education  of  exceptional  children  in  school 
programs  designed  to  meet  their  special  needs:  and  the  furnishing  of  cor- 
rective or  remedial  services  and  equipment  designed  to  assist  exceptional 
children. 

2.  Evaluation.  Screening,  diagnosis  and  evaluation  as  is  necessary  for 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  special  education  program; 

3.  Transportatioa  The  furnishing  of  round-trip  transportation  to  the 
facility  where  the  public  or  private  day  program  is  provided; 

4.  Tuitioa  The  furnishing  of  tuition  to  day  or  residential  schools,  in- 
state or  out-of-state ; 

5.  Other  transportation.  The  furnishing  of  transportation  to  and  from  a 
residential  educational  facility,  in-state  or  out-of-state,  corresponding  to  major 
vacation  periods,  as  approved  by  the  commissioner ; 

6.  Room  and  board.  The  furnishing  of  room  and  board,  not  to  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  the  commissioner,  in  lieu  of  daily  conveyance  to  a 
special  education  facility,  in-state  or  out-of-state ; 

7.  Contracts.  Contracts  with  appropriate  agencies  for  provisions  of  edu- 
cational services  for  exceptional  children,  providing  the  contract  is  approved 
by  the  commissioner. 

§  3138.    Tuition  computation 

Any  administrative  unit  operating  a  program  under  the  authority  granted 
in  this  chapter  may  compute  an  annual  tuition  rate  in  either  of  the  following 
manners : 

1.  Actual  costs.  Itemization  of  the  actual  costs  of  the  program  which 
was  offered ; 

2.  Salary.  The  salary  paid  to  special  education  teachers  shall  be  increased 
by  35%  to  compensate  for  the  operating  costs  not  included  in  salaries,  and  the 
resulting  amount  shall  be  divided  by  the  average  daily  membership  of  stu- 
dents in  special  education  classes  for  the  same  fiscal  year.  The  per  pupil 
cost  thus  determined  shall  become  the  legal  tuition  charge  for  the  following 
school  year. 
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A  private  school  shall  compute  an  annual  tuition  rate  based  on  the  actual 
per  pupil  cost  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  program  during  the  preceding 
School  year.  The  per  pupil  tuition  charge  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
financial  reports  iUed  by  the  private  school.  Such  financial  reports  shall  be 
filed  July  1st  of  each  year  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  may  require^ 
and  the  allowable  tuition  charge  may  not  exceed  the  per  pupil  operating  cost 
as  determined  from  the  financial  reports  of  the  preceding  school  year. 

Any  administrative  unit  or  private  agency  establishing  a  new  special  edu- 
cation program  may  charge  a  tuition  rate  which  is  based  on  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  new  program  as  it  is  approved  by  the  commissioner. 

§  3^39*   Preschool  hearing  impaired 

Appropriations  made  under  this  chapter  may  be  used  to  make  expenditures 
to  institutions  and  organizations  for  speech  and  language  education  of  hear- 
ing and  language  impaired  children  who  have  not  become  of  compulsory 
school  age. 

§  3140.   Amounts  of  aid 

Any  administrative  unit  which  has  maintained  an  approved  program  of 
education  for  exceptional  children  shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the  State 
for  all  of  the  cost  in  excess  of  the  unit's  per  pupil  expenditure. 

§  3 141.  Contributions 

The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  receive  contributions  and  donations  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  requirements  of  this  chapter.  The  Department  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Services  is  designated  as  the  agency  for  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  program  for  the  education  of  exceptional  children. 

§  3142.   Savings  provision 

Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or  impair 
the  administration  or  enforcement  of  any  other  provision  of  the  laws  of  this 
State. 

Sec.  2.  R.  S.,  T.  20,  c.  4p3»  repealed.  Chapter  403  of  Title  20  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 


STATEMENT  OF  FACT 

Currently,  Maine  is  serving  the  educational  needs  of  only  21%  of  the 
estimated  45,600  exceptional  children.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure 
that  equal  educational  opportunities  are  provided  within  regular  programs, 
insofar  as  possible,  with  supportive  assistance,  for  all  exceptional  children 
ages  4  through  20.  This  bill  complies  with  the  intent  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
in  Support  of  Education  for  Handicapped  Children  passed  by  the  special 
session  of  the  105th  Legislature. 
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There  is  ample  available  evidence  that  judicial  decisions  recently  made  are 
affirming  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  exceptional  children  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 
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Senator  Williams.  Representative  Candon? 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  J.  CAHDON,  PITTSFORD^  VT.,  STATE 
HEPIIESENTATIVE,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  STATE  OF 
VERMONT 

Mr.  Caxdox.  Thank  you.  I  am  Pat  Candon  of  Pittsford,  Vt. 

I  appear  before  this  subcommittee  in  support  of  bills  H.R.  70  and 
b.  6  as  a  private  citizen  who  has  had  a  lifetime  pliysical  handicap.  My 
purpose  is  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  my  own  personal  experiences 
tluit  relate  to  this  legislation. 

Because  of  a  birth  defect,  I  have  never  been  able  to  walk  without 
crutches.  My  wife  had  polio  at  a  very  early  age  and  has  never  been 
able  to  walk  without  cnitchos  and  a  brace.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
we  have  been  able  to  lead  full  and  purposeful  lives.  I  served  as  Post- 
master of  my  hometown  of  Pittsford,  Vt.  for  37  years.  I  retii-ed  in 
1969  and  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1972.  My  wife  served 
as  town  clerk  of  Randolph,  Vt.  for  13  yeai-s;  and  since  our  marriage 
has  takeii  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs.  I  relate  these  facts  to  show 
beyond  doubt  that  handicapped  people  can  be  successful  and  produc^ 
tive  citizens, 

INlTOILmON  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS 

Both  my  wife  and  I  were  able  to  attend  public  elementary  schools, 
lugli  school  and  business  college.  We  were  able  to,  not  because  of  any 
special  helps,  but  because  our  arms  and  shouldei's  were  strong  enough 
to  enable  us  to  go  to  the  regular  school  buildings  and  to  climb  the 
stairs  inside  those  building.  We  are  the  fortunate  ones.  Consider 
those  whose  arms  are  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  those  barriei-s. 
All  too  often  they  are  the  forgotten  people  in  our  great  educational 
system.  And  I  submit  that  they  are  the  ones  who  need  an  education 
most.  iSot  only  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  productive  members  of 
society,  but  for  their  own  happiness  and  fulfillment. 

I  can  state  without  any  reservation  that  I  could  not  po.ssibly  have 
obtained  the  position  of  Postmaster  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
public  schools.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  high  school  and  business 
college,  I  was  an  accepted  member  of  the  society  of  my  town.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  I  been  forced  to  study  at  home  or 
to  get  an  education  in  a  school  for  the  handicapped.  And  this  is  the 
reason  that  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about  these  two  bills.  They  provide 
that  snecial  classes,  separate  schooling,  or  other  removal  of  handi- 
capped children  from  the  regular  environment  occui^  only  when  the 
nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap  is  such  that  education' in  regular 
classes  cannot  be  achieved  satisfactorily.  I  can  testify  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  section.  It  is  obvious  that  an  entire  work  operation  can- 
not be  changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  one  handicapped  worker.  But  if 
that  handicapped  worker  has  been  in  regular  schools,  he  is  accustom- 
ed to  the  same  environment  as  the  other  workers  are.  And  he  makes 
his  own  adjustments,  with  the  benefit  of  his  educations  experiences,  to 
lit  uito  the  routine  of  his  job.  This  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  handicapped.  His  greatest  problem  is  to  find  the  place  in 
society  that  is  best  suited  to  his  qualifications  and  to  his  desires.  That 
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is,  of  course,  everyone's  problem.  But  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  handi- 
capped person  because  ot  his  physical  limitations.  It  would  have  been 
foolish  for  nie  to  try  to  a  be  a  dairy  farmer,  though  that  is  a  family 
tradition.  Fortunately  I  had  enough  education  so  that  when  the  oppor- 
tunity came,  I  had  the  qualifications  to  grasp  it.  So  I  know  from  ex- 
perience that  only  through  education  can  a  handicapped  person  hope 
to  be  successful.  Tlie  limitations  of  his  handicap  must  be  overcome  by 
his  ability  to  obtain  work  that  does  not  require  hard  physical  labor. 
And  that  takes  a  good  education. 

From  my  testimony  so  far  you  might  ask,  "If  he  and  his  wife  were 
able  to  get  an  education  in  the  public  schools,  why  do  we  need  this  leg- 
islation?" And  this  is  the  very  reason  why  legislation  such  as  this  has 
not  been  passed  long  ago.  Most  everyone  has  a  handicapped  friend 
or  relative  who  has  made  it  big.  So  why  can't  all  the  others?  I  can  tell 
you  why  from  personal  observations.  It  is  simply  because  they  haven-t 
the  physical  strength.  All  people  who  use  crutches  appear  to  be  in  the 
same  category.  Let  me  assure  you  they  arc  not.  If  I  fall  down,  I  can  get 
right  up  again  with  the  aid  of  my  crutches.  Not  everyone  can.  So  think 
of  the  difference  between  falling  and  getting  up  again  and  falling  and 
waiting  for  someone  to  come  and  pick  you  up.  So  each  handicap  must 
be  treated  individually — not  on  what  someone  else  can  do,  but  on 
what  this  particular  person  can  do.  And  these  bills  get  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  problems  through,  fii*st  of  all,  assistance  to  the  family,  to  the 
public  schools,  and  as  a  last  resort  to  special  or  unusual  educational 
facilities. 

As  a  State  legislator,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  funding  of 
this  bill.  In  Vermont  the  formula  for  dividing  the  costs  of  education 
between  the  local  school  funds  and  State  aid  to  education  is  very  com- 
plicated. And  the  handicapped  student  has  suffered  because  there  has 
been  no  f^ood  method  of  allocating  costs  of  special  education.  This  bill 
will  provide  the  required  funding  for  a  good  program  and  will  provide 
it  sooner  than  any  program  now  in  effect  or  being  planned. 

Others,  more  expert  will  testify  on  the  technicalities  of  these  bills. 
The  fact  that  I  am  here  at  all  is  my  most  eloquent  testimony.  These 
bills  will  make  it  possible  for  many  others  to  be  as  foiiunate  as  I  have 
been  in  finding  a  place  in  the  mainstream  of  life.  I  hope  it  will  mean 
that  another  handicapped  person  will  be  taking  my  seat  in  legislature 
sometime  in  the  future.  I  hope  it  will  mean  that  many  handicapped 
people  will  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  in  our  great  coun- 
try, and  best  of  all,  the  blessings  of  a  happy  home. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Candon.  You  were 
confirmed  as  Postmaster  of  Pittsford  in  1935? 

Mr.  Candon.  1933. 

Senator  Williams.  Were  you  a  personal  friend  of  Jim  Farley  ? 

Mr.  Candon.  I  had  the  honor  of  beina:  the  first  Postmaster  in  Ver- 
mont to  be  appointed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  wondered  if  you  knew  Jim  Farley. 

Mr.  Candox.  I  knew  Jim  Farley  personally  and  I  admired  him  very 
much. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  run  for  office  while  you  were  Postmas- 
ter? 

Mr.  Candon.  Oh,  no,  you  can't. 

Senator  Williams.  I  see.  You  retired  from  the  postmastership  and 
— 1968? 
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Mr.  Candon.  Ran  in  1970  and  lost  and  then  ran  in  1972  and  got 
lucky. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  you  in  the  minority  or  the  majority  party? 
Mr.  Candon.  We  Democrats  in  Vermont  are  in  the  numerical 
minority. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  leading  up  to  that  without  being  too  gross. 
Well,  congratulations.  Do  you  have  a  committee  system  within  the 
legislature?  , 

Mr.  Candon.  Yes,  we  do,  and  a  »reat  deal  of  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lature is  done  in  the  committees.  I  am  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  it's  been  a  very  fine  experience.  In  tho  past 
session  due  in  a  good  part  to  my  wife's  lobbying  we  were  able  to  get  a 
bill  through  on  public  buildings  having  either  ground  level  entrance  or 
ramped  entrance.  And  we  felt  very  fortunate  in  getting  this  bill. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  you  know,  we  had  this  past  week  in 
Washington  the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  we  had  a  hearing,  sort  of  a 
simulated  or  mock  congressional  heaving.  The  architectural  barrier 
(juestion  was  key  to  a  lot  of  the  statements  made  by  so  many  people 
in  that  area.  And  you  have  now  broken  that  barrier  for  public 
buildings?  ^ 

Mr.  Candon.  Right. 

Senator  Williams.  Excellent.  Just  let  me  place  you  geographically. 
You  are  from  Pittsford  and  your  wife  is  from  Kandolph.  Do  you 
get  together  on  weekends? 

Mr.  Candon.  Yes,  we  get  together  much  more  often  than  that.  She 
was  town  clerk  in  Randolph,  which  was  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  she  came  to  the  right  side  in  1933  and  we  lived  in  Pittsford 
since. 

Senator  Williams.  For  those  who  don't  know  in  the  audience,  where 
is  Pittsford  in  Vermont? 

Mr.  Candon.  Pittsford  is  about  in  the  center  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
first  town  north  of  Rutland  on  Route  7. 

Senator  Williams.  And  your  wife  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  mountain  is  that  that  Randolph  is  on? 

Mr.  Candon.  On  the  other  side  of  Killington,  Pico,  all  those  great 
ski  areas. 

Senator  Williams.  I  certainly  agree.  Now,  it  is  certainly  a  welcome 
place  for  people  from  New  Jersey  come  wintertime,  I  tell  you.  Thank 
you  very  much.  Let  me  see  just  now  if  you  are  familiar  with  Vermont's 
relative  position  on  reaching  handicapped  children  in  regular  public 
education.  We  have  a  fi^^ure  here  that  shows  22  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped children  are  being  served  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  That  is 
below  the  average. 

Mr.  Candon.  Yes.  Well,  there  are  others  here  who  are  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  field  than  I. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  maybe  you  reached  tho  legislature  late, 
but  better  late  than  not  having  you  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Candon.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right.  Now  New  Hampshire,  Representative 
Spiroii. 

Mr.  Chris  Spirott.  I  am  Representative  Chris  Spirou,  from  Man- 
chester, and  it  is  spelled  S-p-i-r-o-u,  so  it  will  not  be  confused  with  the 
^'^v  Spiro. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  CHRIS  SPIROTI,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  AND  ASSISTANT  MINORITY  LEADER  • 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  subcommittee : 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  mc  to  appear  before  this  committee,  tx)day.  I 
apologi;5:e  for  not  having  submitted  niy  prepai*ed  statement  as  you 
requested.  The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  is  in  session  and  being 
one  of  the  most  understaffed  legislatures  in  the  Nation  it  was  impos- 
sible forme  to  submit  written  testimony. 

Chairman  Williams,  I  speak  in  support  of  Senate  bill  6.  As  sponsor 
and  supporter  of  legislation  relating  to  handicapped  children  in  the 
current  sessioji  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  I  feel  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  Federal  support  to  aid  our  liandicapped.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you,  today,  wliat  I  believe  to  be  the  basic  philosophy 
of  Senate  bill  6. 

Our  forefathei's  in  1776  wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  I  quote : 

AVe  hold  these  truths  to  1)8  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  witli  certain  unaUenable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men.  ♦  *  *. 

To  the  majority  of  10  generations  of  Americans  these  fundamental 
national  rights  have  been  the  essence  of  their  existence.  And  yet  to 
many,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness-'  have  been  little 
more  than  an  elusive  dream. 

My  comments  today  are  directed  to  one  such  group  of  Americans, 
the  handicapped.  Fifty  percent  of  these  persons  are  denied  the  special 
educational  assistance  they  need.  Some  are  denied  entry  to  our  public 
schools.  Hundreds  are  committed  to  institutions  and  other  programs 
where  little  more  than  physical  sustenance  is  provided  at  costs  far 
in  excess  of  what  education  and  rehabilitation  would  cost. 

The  personal  anguish  this  situation  brings  to  these  ])ersons  and  their 
families  can  not  be  measured;  only  felt.  The  impact  of  this  situation 
on  all  of  us  is  that,  witiiout  appropriate  education  many  handicapped 
persons  will  be  an  economic  responsibility  to  the  State  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  while  as  productive  citizens  they  could  con- 
tribute economically  and  socially  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Historically^  the  nature  of  the  treatment  provided  to  the  handicap- 
ped has  varied  over  time  and  in  different  societies.  The  Greeks  of 
Sparta  left  their  crippled  to  die  on  mountainsides,  and  in  the  early 
Roman  Empire,  persons  who  did  not  act  in  a  normal  manner  w^ere 
considered  incompetent.  Concurrently  in  China,  blind  persons  were 
valued  as  soothsayers.  We  have  managed  to  put  them  in  closets.  We 
have  neglected  and  often  forgotten  their  existence. 

rOI.ITlCAL  I'OWER  VERSUS  XEED 

Providing  public  services  for  the  handicapped  youngster  has  never 
been  a  headline  educational  issue.  The  outcry  from  the  relatively  small 
group  of  parents  of  handicapped  children  and  of  trained  specialists 
in  the  field,  has  not  been  enough  to  move  legislators  and  local  school 
boards  to  action.  And  there  has  been  a  persistent,  though  not  carefully 
analyzed,  belief  that  comprehensive  programs  for  the  handicapped 
"O     be  prohibitively  costly. 
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It  is  no  secret  that  the  lobby  for  improved  services  for  the  handi- 
capped is  ineffective  in  comparison  to  that  for  liigher  teacher  salaries 
or  even  State  aid  for  public  schools.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  handicap- 
ped have  been  cutout  of  significant  budgetiuy  support  in  the  past. 
The  question  today  is  not  how  many  more  handicapped  diildren 
will  be  educated,  but  ^vhether  all  liandticapped  children  will  be  given 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  thus  granted  their  right  to  the  edu- 
cation they  need. 

Senate  bill  6  provides  a  comprehensive  and  fiscally  responsible  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  the  United  States.  For 
all  too  long  the  education  of  the  handicapped  lias  been  dependent 
upon  various  unrelated  State  and  private  agencies  which  in  many 
cases  are  underfinanced  and  understaffed.  Tiiis  state  of  education  of 
the  handicapped  has  added  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  handi- 
capped in  society.  There  has  been  little  done  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  new  programs  and  theories  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  for 
the  means  of  communication  because  a  comprehensive  national  pro- 
gram is  not  available.  What  little  communication  of  progressive  pro- 
grams in  all  areas  of  handicapped  education  is  lost  in  the  inadequacy 
of  teaching-training  programs  and  outdated  facilities  due  to  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  funds.  1  believe  Senate  bill  6  would  begin  to  alleviate  these 
problems. 

Now  I  will  digress  from  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
say  that  I  sponsored  legislation  in  this  session  of  the  legislature  and 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  the  White- 
Cane  law,  the  bill  of  rights  for  the  blind  and  handicapped  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

This  session  of  the  legislature  my  coUeamie,  Senator  Chambers,  and 
I  cosponsored  House  bill  502  which  would  bring  down  the  age  that  the 
State  would  be  responsible  for  educating  the  handicapped  from  five  to 
zero  and  making  an  appropriation  for  that  program.  Simultaneously, 
another  representative  introduced  and  passed  legislation  through  the 
House,  a  bill  which  calls  for  the  age  to  be  reduced  to  zero,  yet  having 
no  appropriation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  believe  the  legislature  will  pass  his  bill 
and  mine  will  end  up  being  recommended  and  not  funded.  And  once 
again  we  would  give  lip  service  to  the  special  education  needs  for  our 
children. 

Thursday  I  met  with  the  chainnan  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee who  assured  me  that  House  bill  502  isn't  going  anywhere  because 
there  are  no  f mids  for  special  legislative  bills. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  isn't  providing 
services  to  the  handicapped,  yet  at  the  same  time  our  budget  does  not 
allow  for  us  to  provide  services  for  those  youngsters  who  are  going 
to  be  in  need  of  education  from  0  to  5,  let  alone  from  5  to  21. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  could  very  well  put 
up  the  25  percent.  It  is  impossible,  I  am  told  and  I  know  from  my  own 
experience,  to  put  up  the  $700,000  for  each  of  the  next  2  years  necessary 
to  educate  and  identify  those  youngsters  who  are  going  to  need  services 
from  zero  to  five. 

Now,  if  I  would  go  into  the  specifics  of  your  bi'il,  Senator  Williams, 
I  will  just  make  a  few  comments  about  the  indiiridualized  program. 
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I  think  we  must  be  very  viiref  ul  as  to  not  confuse  it,  luicl  let  nie  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  educating  the  handi- 
capped, but  I  iiave  some  expertise  in  evaluation  procedures  being  I  am 
in  the  model  cities  program. 

And  I  just  don't  want  the  program,  the  individualized  program,  to 
be  caught  in  the  massive  bureaucracy  that  evaluation  can  catch  itself 
in  and  lose  the  real  teaching  of  the  youngster.  So  I  would  like  to  see  a 
specific  provision  in  here  of  a  monitoring  process  whereby  tlie  evalua- 
tion becomes  relevant  at  tlie  stages  wliere  it  could  be  ordered  and  moni- 
tored and  stopned  and  stabilized. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  monitoring  system  rather  than  the  evalu- 
ation system  because  I  believe  if  you  monitor  something  properly,  you 
can  pass  a  judgment  whether  it  is  good  or  not  and  you  can  stop  it  at  a 
particular  stage  where  that  monitoring  system  either  fails  or  succeeds. 

The  other  tiling  that  1  am  very  concerned  that  it  is  not  included,  and 
nmym  you  felt  that  it  should  be  left  up  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion or  the  local  districts,  and  that  is  updating  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  teach  the  handicapped.  I  have  seen  in  my  experience  the 
teachmg  disabilities  of  both  those  that  are  in  the  special  education 
field  or  the  general  education  field  become  the  learning  disabilities 
of  the  youn^^ters,  especially  in  the  poor  neighborhood  that  I  represent. 

And  I  just  don't  want  those  who  think  tliey  are  social  workers  and 
think  they  have  some  expertise  in  the  field  of  special  education  to  think 
that  they  don't  need  to  ui)date  their  knowledge  at  some  ]:)oint  manda- 
tory for  them  to  ^itt  recertified  so  tJiey  can't  teach  this  individualized 
education  that  this  bill  deals  with. 

I  applaud  you  once  again  for  taking  this  initiative.  It  is  needed  as 
bad  as  you  can  see  no  other  thing  needed  in  this  country.  I  speak  to 
you  as  somebody  who  came  to  this  country  from  another  land  and 
saw  the  greatness  of  this  country  in  beinjo:  able  to  deal  with  all  of  ns 
over  there  when  wo  had  a  need  and  for  this  country's  ability  to  deliver 
services  to  us  up  on  tliose  mountains  wlien  the  going  was  very  rough. 

And  I  think  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  tliis  country  not  to  be 
meeting  the  needs  of  those  children  that  are  our  children.  And  anyone 
who  tells  me  that  we  don't  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  it  is  living  hi  a 
dream  world  because  if  we  don't  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  it  here, 
why  the  hell  do  we  have  to  go  around  adopting  children  in  Greece. 
Turkey,  Zanzibar,  wherever  else  we  are  going  to  adopt  them,  just  to 
fulfill  our  huniiinistic  responsibilities.. 

T  miglit  point  out  in  my  own  State.  Senator  Williams,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  crisis  in  education  coming  up.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  dual  enrollment  program  is  unconstitutional  and  I  see  the 
day  that  if  this  Senate  bill  doesn't  pass,  that  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation and  tlio  local  education  districts  will  shift  the  funds  to  cover 
the  parochial  school  youngsters  who  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  public 
school  system.  Once  airain  T  am  afraid  and  I  am  scared  that  we  are 
going  to  leave  those  who  really  need  the  special  education  out  again. 

T  would  urire  passa.ore  of  this  bill  and  anything  that  I  can  do 
with  my  own  Senator,  Senator  Mclntyre,  who  is  a  very  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  T  hope  yours,  too.  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  support 
this  bill.  I  might  add  that  we  in  tlu>  State  of  Few  Hampshire,  being 
Democrats,  consider  ourselves  the  chosen  few  and  not  the  minority. 
Tliank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Williams.  Tlmnk  you  very  much.  I  have  several  questions 
if  we  could  take  a  little  bit  of  time  here.  First,  let  me  review  the  spon- 
sorship of  S.  6  in  terms  of  our  own  Members  of  the  Senate.  Oh,  paren- 
thetically, a  good  friend  of  yours  is  John  Brademas,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Spikou.  He  sure  is,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Well,  his  bill  is  the  companion  bill  in  the  House. 

rir.  Spirou.  I  have  looked  at  the  analysis  that  your  staff  has  sent  me 
and  they  have  the  comparison  between  the  two  bills  and  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  my  friend  John  asking  him  to  support  both  your  bill  and 
his.  I  think  we  need  to  get  the  legislation  through  rather  than  the 
competitive  situations.  But  I  am  glad  you  have  Congressman  Brade- 
mas on  your  side ;  he  is  a  very  capable  man. 

Senator  Williams.  We  appreciate  that.  We  are  working  with  Con- 
gressman Brademas  and  the  staff  and  the  objective  is  common.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  we  had  a  simulated  congressional  hearing  when  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  Handicapped  met  in  Wash- 
ington  this  past  week.  Mr.  Brademas  was  one  of  the  joint  committee 
members. 

PROBLEMS  OF  RUIUVL  AREAS 

Now,  in  this  area  in  the  nature  of  your  States  being,  not  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  botli  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  we  think  of  them 
with  great  vast  rural  areas.  Are  there  particular  problems  because  of 
the  rural  nature  of  so  much  of  your  b^ate  ? 

Mr.  Spirou.  Yes.  There  are  places  where  we  have  childi-en,  I  under- 
stand,  in  chicken  coops  being  taught  special  education.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  laws  that  deals  with  facilities,  building  facilities  and  any- 
thing special  about  handicapped  children.  Our  laws  do  not  provide 
anyuiing  at  all  for  the  handicapped  in  our  State. 

The  other  problem  is  that  we  dou't  have  a  real  concentrated  effort, 
there  hasn't  been  a  population  both  politically  and  otherwise  for  it  to 
be  a  centralized  issue.  We  have  attempted  in  the  last  couple  of  sessions 
to  identify  the  handicapped  and  do  something  about  it.  But  most  of 
the  times  we  like  to  send  them  to  schools  far  away,  Laconia  School  was 
one  of  the  places  where  children  found  a  place  to  be  put  by  parents. 
Sometimes  handicapped  children  can  blame  their  parents  for  some 
of  their  falls  because  it  is  great  if  the  State  can  provide  you  with  a 
place  far  away  from  home  to  leave  your  child. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  if  the  parents  understand  their  responsi- 
bility and  if  something  is  done  to  give  them  some  help,  I  think  in  New 
Hampshire  we  would  have  a  better  situation  altogether. 

The  rural  situation  does  provide  you  some  problem,  but  most  of  our 
blind  are  near  Manchester,  most  of  the  blind  and  the  blind  services 
arc  located  near  the  area  there  and  the  facilities  ai*e  available  for 
them.  The  problem  is  with  some  of  the  other  handicapped  that  are 
spread  out  throughout  the  State. 

Representative  Caxdox.  I  think  in  Vermont  the  same  thing  is  true. 
Being  a  rur-jil  area  the  se\'orely  handicapped  who  lives  in  a  small  town 
is  the  one  who  finds  it  hardest  to  get  an  education.  I  think  Vermont 
has  done  very  well  over  the  years  in  taking  care  of  the  handicapped 
children.  But  certainly  what  this  bill  would  do,  that  seems  to  me  is 
very  important,  is  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  that  educa- 
tion in  their  local  school  rather  than  going  to  Boston  or  to  some  other 
O   ity  to  get  that  edi\cation. 
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Sena^r  Williams.  Well,  you  gentlemeii  are  in  a  position  to  make 
u  '^^'^  elected  assemblies  of  your  respective  States 

and  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  your  colleagues,  assuming  this  be- 
comes I  ederal  law?  There  is  a  State  contribution.  You  spoke  pessimis- 
tically about  funding  the  program  that  is  now  before  your  legislature 
m  New  Hampshire,  Representative  Spirou.  Can  you 'make  way  with 
your  colleagues  and  get  them  to  provide  support. 

S™^^-  If  I  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  25  percent.  Senator 
Williams,  I  could  tell  you  that  I  would  raise  holy  hell  both  with  the 
Cjovemor  s  office  and  everybody  else  to  make  sure  the  25  percent  would 
come  up.  The  problem  is  we  are  competing  with  about  $3.5  million 
m  legislative  specials  that  is  available,  and  I  just  doirt  think  we  can 
put  the  battle  on  right  now  and  muster  enough  support  to  pass  $1.5 
million  for  the  next  2  years. 

But  cei-tainly  I  would  think  that  if  this  bill  went  through,  that  we 
would  get  the  State  share  to  provide  for  that  education.  And  I  think 
It  IS  extremely  important  for  this  bill  to  pass,  absolutely  important 
in  light  of  what  I  said  before,  the  State  having  to  perh^ips  pick  up 
some  of  the  public  education  because  of  the  dual  enrollraeiit  program 
being  stricken  as  unconstitutional. 

I  think  we  will  have  a  better  chance  putting  up  the  25  percent  than 
the  100  percent,  and  I  just  think  that  this  is  great  and  I  hope  it  passes. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  concerning  my  information  from  Gover- 
nor Thomson,  who  wanted  to  be  here  today,  I  understand  that  last 
year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  budget  for  the  special  education  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Spirou.  Yes,  there  was,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  and  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee for  the  Education  Department  which  allocates  the  money 
for  the  handicapped.  And  I  worked  very  hard  to  make  sure  that  the 
budget  was  sufficiently  funded. 

The  bill  that  I  introduced  tiiis  year  would  actually  be  a  supplement 
to  the  budget  that  they  propose  this  year,  and  they  are  going  to  get 
funded  pretty  well  what  they  asked.  The  problem  is  that  if  we  passed 
a  law  to  reduce  the  age  from  5  to  zero,  that  we  are  going  to  have  suf- 
ficient fimds  to  either  identify,  train  the  staff,  or  provide  services  for 
those  3  to  5.  And*  there  are  several  people  not  getting  services  right 
now  from  5  to  21.  So  we  need  some  money  from  Washington. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  this  is  no  court  of  equity,  but  you  know 
m  courts  of  equity  you  have  to  come  in  with  clean  hands.  I  explored 
your  taxing  situation  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  the  other  day  in 
a  Banking  Committee,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Beside  me  was  Senator 
irclntyre.  Your  State  has  a  less  broad  base  of  taxation  than  the  State 
of  Aew  Jer.sey,  and  we  are  very  limited.  We  have  no  income  tax  and  you 
have  no  sales  tax.  You  have  no  income  tax,  do  you? 

Mr.  SpiRor.  We  depend  on  foreign  aid. 

Senator  Williams.  You  know,  that's  better  than  Mclntyre's  com- 
ment. Mclntyre  said  up  there  you  rely  on  the  sin  tax.  v. 

Mr.  Spirou.  Well,  it  is  sort  of  a  combination  of  sin  tax  and  foreign 
aid.  We  have  to  depend  on  Massachusetts  coming  up  to  smoke  our 
cigarettes,  drink  our  liquor,  buy  our  sweepstakes  tickets. 

Senator  Williams.  Go  to  Kockingham. 
_  Mr.  SriRor.  Go  to  Kockingham,  and  so  forth.  So  it  is  a  matter  of 
'  O   ^  aid  among  neighbors. 
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Senator  Williams.  Wliat  is  ths  fiscal  situation  in  Vermont? 

Mr,  Candon,  Well,  the  fiscal  situation  in  Vermont,  I  would  have 
to  say,  at  the  present  time,  is  very  fine.  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  to 
fund  education  these  daj^s.  Education  costs  an  awful  lot  of  money 
and  taxes  are  already  high.  The  State  is  making  a  thorough  study 
of  the  tax  situation,  and  knowing  the  people  in  the  legislature,  know- 
ing the  leaders,  I  am  sure  that  the  legislation  of  this  kind  would  just 
give  them  just  an  added  spirit  to  put  programs  that  are  so  badly 
needed  for  the  handicapped  in  operation. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this  legislation  be  passed. 

Senator  Wiuaams,  I  will  say  this.  As  I  understand  our  legislation, 
the  State  must  act  first  and  the  Federal  contribution  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  reimbursement  for  your  advances  for  this  particular  program, 

Mr.  Spirou.  Senator,  may  I  r^pond  to  that.  I  think  that  provision 
ought  to  be  left  in  there.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  worked  with  Model 
Cities  funds  and  the  Model  Cities  programs  nationally  and  locally. 
And  as  I  worked  with  the  Under  Secretary  for  Housing  and  Urban 
Development^  I  stressed  the  importance  of  not  allowing  the  States 
to  do  their  thing, 

I  still  think  that  there's  got  to  be  some  control  from  Washington, 
because  once  you  just  give  them  the  money  as  you  have  given  us 
with  revenue  sharing,  and  I  also  speak  as  a  city  official  Keing  an 
aldennan  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  you  are  in  trouble.  They  are 
not  going  to  do  the  things  you  want  them  to  do. 

So  keep  a  little  bit  of  some  control  down  there  so  that  the  States 
have  to  produce  because  otherwise  they  are  just  going  to  start  building 
bridges  and  roads  and  some  other  kinds  of  stuff  that  has  enough 
lobbying  power  to  get  them  through. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  you  liave  lived  with  the  opportunities  of 
revenue  sharing  for  what,  how  long,  a  year,  a  full  year  ? 

Mr,  SX'iROU,  About  6  months. 

Senator  Williams.  How  did  the  revenue  sharing  money  get  applied 
in  New  Hampshire  ? 

Mr.  Spirou.  Now,  we  haven't  applied  in  the  State  yet  because  the 
legislature  is  still  in  session  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  just 
coming  out  with  its  budget.  But  on  the  local  level  in  Manchester,  for 
example,  I  am  not  pleased  that  we  really  appropriated  it  the  way  we 
appropriated  Model  Cities  funds  where  we  had  some  latitude,  at  the 
same  time  we  had  some  strings  attached,  I  speak  on  both  sides. 

I  just  don't  think  that  the  local  governing  boards,  although  they 
might  have  their  polls  on  the  problems,  spend  enough  time  and  have 
the  expertise  to  really  apply  to  the  need;  they  apply  to  the  conven- 
ience, political  convenience  most  of  the  time.  And  I  want  to  caution 
you  not  to  ^ive  them  f  i-ee  hand.  I  speak  both  as  a  State  xnd  as  a  local 
representative  now,  and  I  am  really  concerned  that  this  can  get  out  of 
hand. 

It  can  become  infectious,  you  know,  you  start  building  the  kinds 
of  things  you  haven't  built.  For  example,  in  Manchester  we  ap- 
propriated about  $100,000  in  the  last  10  years  in  bridge  maintenance 
and  once  we  saw  revenue  sharing,  our  bridges  were  falling  down  and 
everybody  started  talking  about  building  the  bridges.  Well,  you  know, 
we  have  to  be  careful  of  that  because  the  city  didn't  meet  its  responsi- 
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bility  before  and  now  it  should  not  be  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  to  build  the  bridges. 

So  I  have  mixed  emotions.  I  haven't  had  enougli  time  personally 
to  assess  it  and  see  that  I  can  accuse  them  of  not  spending  it  properly. 
What  I  am  saying  is  there's  got  to  be  some  strings  from  Washington 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  this  bill  represents  an  approach  that  the 
President  is  strongly  opposed  to,  as  you  know.  This  is  a  categorical 
approach  to  public  needs. 

Mr.  Spirou.  Well,  I  disagree  with  the  President  about  98.99  percent 
of  the  time,  except  when  we  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  together, 
that's  the  only  time  we  agree. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  there's  a  certain  purity  to  that. 
^  Mr.  Caxdon.  Senator,  if  I  may  say  a  word  about  Vermont's  revenue 
sharmg.  On  a  State  basis  it  was  used  in  Gov.  Salmon's  tax  plan.  And, 
by  the  way.  Gov.  Salmon  is  a  Democrat.  This  will  give  tax  relief  to 
people  in  the  low  income  group  and  this  is  the  start,  this  is  tax  relief. 
We  hope  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  we  will  not  only  have 
tax  relief,  but  tax  reform. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  a  proposal,  a  legislative  proposal,  for 
special  revenue  sharing  in  education.  Under  the  proposal  that  is  now 
being  heard  in  Con<a'ess,  there  would  be  an  opportunity,  if  this  pro- 
gram were  enacted,  tor  a  transfer  of  30  percent  of  funds  for  the  handi- 
capped to  other  programs.  You  know,  I  would  consider  that  an  invi- 
tation to  disaster. 

Mr.  Spirou.  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  have  reservations  about  a 
revenue  sharing  for  education  program  or  mixing  special  education  in 
it.  I  really  have  reservations  about  it  and  I  just  think  that  the  prob- 
lem we  have  in  this  country,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  that  dealt  with  the  Right  to 
Bead  program,  that  the  problem  of  the  Right  to  Read  is  the  inability 
of  the  children  to  read,  and  you  put  the  same  teachers  back  to  teach 
you  the  things  they  should  have  taught  you  to  begin  with;  I  mean 
thejr  become  specialists  after  they  fail  you  anyway. 

So  just  be  careful  you  don't  give  back  to  tliose  people  who  failed  us 
the  opportunity  to  teach  . us  back  the  things  that  they  should  have 
taught  us  in  the  fii^t  and  second  grade.  And  the  right  to  read,  said 
20  million  youngsters  in  this  country  can't  read  and  they  blame  it  on 
the  youngsters  rather  than  those  that  should  have  taught  them. 

So  as  I  heard  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  regional  com- 
missioner here,  I  forget  his  name,  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
about  a  month  ago  supporting  Education  Revenue  Sharing  legisla- 
tion— of  course,  it  was  a  Nixon  supporter — I  right  away  questioned 
w^hether  we  .should  be  supporting  that  program.  I  think  it  involves 
disaster.  Don't  take  special  education  and  put  it  into  that  bill  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  It's  even  worse  than  I  described  it.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  lateral  funds  to  other  purposes  within  education  can  go  to 
100  percent  if  it  meet^  the  purposes,  the  broader  purposes  of  the  bill 
and  gets  the  Commissioner's  approval.  It  is  30  percent  without  ap- 
proval. So  I  am  glad  to  have  your  comments. 

You  say  that  you  are  not  only  a  State,  but  a  local  i-epresentative, 
too? 
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Mr.  Spirou.  Yes,  I  am  city  coimcihniin  or  alderiiuuu  wliatever  you 
call  it  depending  wliat  part  of  the  co'uiti\v  yon  arc  iji. 

Senator  Williams.  Yon  are  on  the  ;>*rnncliester  Council  as  well  as 
in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Spmou.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willia^is.  Well,  while  wo  are  on  tliis  rcu'enne  slniring,  does 
that  strike  yon,  ^Is.  Maxwell,  we  Inive  left  yon  out  of  those  discus- 
sions  

Ms.  Maxwkll.  I  don't  know  if  I  conld  comment  very  adecpiately  on 
revenue  sharing.  I  am  not  terribly  familiar  with  it  as  how  it  is  going 
in  Massachusetts  right  now.  I  think  it  is  still  pretty  nnich  in  the  early 
sta' — you  know,  cities  and  towns  are  i)lensed  with  money,  any  money 
th:  '  '  >y  are  getting.  But  I  don't  think  I  can  comment. 

Senator  Wtlllmvis.  How  about  yon,  Representative  Candon,  do, 
you  have  anything  further  on  the  revenue-sharing? 

Mr.  Can-oox.  Xot  as  it  would  apply  to  education  or  to  the  local 
])roblems.  Although  Vermont  is  a  small  State  and  we  have  some 
good  people  on  the  local  level  as  well  as  the  State,  1  would  say  this 
money  is  going  to  be  well  spent. 

Senator  Willlvms.  Representative  Sj)iron,  how  long  have  yon  been 
involved  in  education  of  the  hiindicapped  and  how  did  yon  get 
st.imulated? 

^Ir.  SpiKor.  I  got  invited  to  a  conference  a  couple  of  years  ago 
here — education  commission  of  the  States — and  I  partici])ated  in  a 
conference  here  in  Boston  about  2  years  ago  and  since  then  I  really  got 
iuvolved  in  special  education,  I  guess.  And  in  Manchester,  being  chair- 
man of  the  ^lodel  Cities  program  citizens  graip  there,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  chair  the  subconnnittee  dealing  with  the  MAT?C  program,  the 
mentally  retarded  children  iu  ^Manchester,  with  emphasis  on  taking 
it  away  from  the  special  agency  it  was  in  and  integrating  it  into  our 
school  system.  And  we  are  worl^ing  now  to  make  that  integration. 

I  really  believe  that  we  should  not  isolate  the  Iiandicapped  child,  we 
should  not  have  to  educate  him  twice,  once  the  social  behavior  that  he 
needs  to  deal  with  after  he  comes  out  of  there  and  once  the  special  edu- 
cation that  he  needs  to  learn.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  whole  local 
school  board  to  face  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  teaching  each  child 
that  is  educable  right  within  the  educational  system. 

So  T  would  say  between  the  Model  Cities  effort  ai:d  the  State  effort 
about  3  to  3%  years  and  by  7io  means  am  I  an  expei't.  But  cei'tainly 
my  efforts  are  substantial  to  this  area  and  T  would  like  to  continue 
workin/r  in  the  area.  I  am  familiarized  inyself  with  most  of  the  laws  as 
the  K  \..'on  Conmiission  of  the  States  have  sent  out  some  very  good 
fuel's  un\i  good  stuff*  they  are  dealing  with.  And  it  is  helpful  to  us  in 
enacting  laws. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  niy  bill  502  is  designed,  as  I  think  the  Indiana  bill 
is,  on  the  model  law.  And  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Senator  Williams.  Well.  ^liss  Walker  says  that  there  is  a  model 
law  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Yon  know,  Indiana  reaches  fiO  percent  of 
their  handicapped  children  in  public  education.  I  think  that  is  the 
highest  of  any  State.  Xo:  I'm  wrong.  Illinois  is  71 ;  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  81.  I  am  advised  that  that  model  law  in  Indiana  is  very 
similar  to  the  Massachusetts  law  that  was  enacted  last  year. 


Mr.  SriROu.  I  am  glad  to  sec  Massachusetts  doing  some  progressive 
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Senator  Williams.  Weill,  that  little  gratuity,  now  that  we  come  here 
to  Massachusetts,  I  am  sure  vciW  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  cigarette  sales  just  wont  clown  in  New  Plampshire. 

Air.  Spirou.  No;  it  was  ii  positive  statement,  Senator.  I  think  we 
can't  blame  them.  They  did  vote  for  McGovern.  It  was  a  positive 
statement;  so  I  hope  they  come  up  and  smoke  some  more. 

pronator  Williams.  We  are  very,  very  grateful.  This  has  been  an 
excellent  panel  and  jgood  discussion.  Thank  you.  We  were  just  advised 
that  Senator  Katz  is  tied  up  in  his  legislature  in  Maine  and  Repre- 
sentative Daley  will  probably  be  with  us  before  the  day  is  out. 

Gunnar  Dybwad  from  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Special  Educa- 
tion from  the  Commonwealth  and  Brandeis  University.  You  are  well 
known  to  us  as  an  internationally  recognized  sociologist,  professor  of 
human  development  at  Brandeis  University  Heller  School.  Doctor,  we 
have  been  looking  forward  to  today  and  your  part  in  today's  hearing. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROE.  GUNNAR  DYBWAD,  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

Professor  Gunnar  Dybwai>.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  I 
may  forego  a  statement  of  my  qualificatioiis  since  you  already  indi- 
cated my  present  occupation  as  Professor  of  Human  Development  at 
the  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School. 

On  various  occasions  over  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  appointed 
as  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  I  am  presently  serv- 
ing as  consultant  to  the  Division  of  Developmental  Disabilities  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  the  American  Sociological  Association,  and  a 
meniber  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association^ 

I  am  appearing  here  today  to  register  my  strong  support  for  S.  6, 
the  proposed  "Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act."  I  am 
strongly  convinced  the  time  is  overdue  for  providing  specific  Federal 
support  to  encourage  and  reijiforce  State  programing  for  the  Nation's 
handicapped  children. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  clearly  set  forth  by  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  "findings"  listed  in  section  2(a)  of  the  bill.  These  find- 
ings are  supported  by  reports  that  have  emanated  in  recent  years  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  from  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation,  and  from  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
The  figures  cited  are  estimates  since  exact  figures  are  not  available  due 
to  the  fact  that  striking  variations  exist  f roni  State  to  State  in  classi- 
fications, in  definitions,  and  in  statistical  procedures  related  to  the 
gathering  of  public  school  information  in  this  country. 

Over  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  called  upon  to  serve  as  an  expert 
witness  in  a  number  of  right  to  education  cases  before  Federal  diistrict 
courts  in  various  parts  of  the  country:  PARC  v.  CoKimomvealth  of 
Pennsyhmma  (  U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania)  ; 
Mills  V.  Board  of  Education  (U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  Colum- 
bia) ;  Webster  v.  Perry  (U.S.  District  Court,  Middle  and  Western  Dis- 
trict of  N'9rtli  Carolina) ;  Lebanks  v.  Sfears  (TJ.S.  District  Court, 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana),  My  participation  in  these  cases  pro- 
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vided  nie  with  an  opportunity  to  study  existing  written  and  unwrit- 
ten policies  regarding  admission  to  and  exxlusion  from  schools,  with 
statistical  information  from  States  and  local  communities,  and  also 
with  detailed  case  studies  of  individual  children  whose  right  to  an 
appropriate  public  education  had  been  abridged.  The  Peuusylvauia 
Right  to  Education  case,  in  particular,  exj)osed  the  bewildering  array 
of  reasons  given  to  parents  as  to  why  their  children  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  school,  reasons  which  were  neither  based  on  law  nor  acceptable 
evidence. 

Since  your  committee  is  meeting  here  in  Boston  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  state  that  nowhere  have  I  seen  as  clear  and  telling  a  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  than  in  the  report.  "The  Wav  We  Go  To  School — 
the  Exclusion  of  Children  in  Boston,"  published  by  the  Beacon  Press 
for  the  Task  Force  on  Children  Out  of  School.  This  outstanding  docu- 
ment is  worthy  of  your  close  attention. 

May  I  now  turn  to  the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 2(b).  It  is  indeed  of  the  essence  that  all  handicapped  children 
without  exception  receive  a  free,  appropriate  public  education.  Ten 
years  ago  such  a  x>roposal  would  liave  brought  about  the  strongest  pro- 
test not  just  from  iidministvators  and  classroom  teachers,  but  from 
many  other  professionals  in  the  field  of  education,  psychology,  ai  i 
child  development.  The  situation  today  is  totally  different,  and  much 
of  the  credit  must  go  to  the  two  above-mentioned  landmark  cases,  iii 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  monumental  find- 
ings ox  these  judges,  together  with  the  supporting  testimony  of  experts, 
including  some  of  the  country's  ablest  educational  researchers,  leave  no 
more  room  to  exclude  any  handicapped  child  in  these  United  States 
from  the  benefit  of  a  public  school  education, 

It  was  most  fortuitous,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  about  this  same  time  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  national  association  encompas- 
sing most  of  the  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  in  special 
education,  adopted  at  its  1971  delegate  assembly  a  forthright  policy 
statement  entitled  "Basic  Commitments  and  Responsibilities  to  iExcep- 
tional  Children.' •  In  its  preamble  the  policy  statement  sets  forth 
unequivocally  that  "no  democratic  society  should  deny  educational  op- 
portunities to  uny  child,  regardless  of  his  potentialities  for  making  a 
contribution  to  society,"  and  then  goes  on  to  spell  out  in  detail  the  poli- 
cies needed  to  implement  this  goal.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  here  in 
Massachusetts,  thanks  to  the  superior  leadership  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  David  M.  Bartley,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  Committee,  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Daly,  the  legis- 
lature enacted  last  year  in  chapter  766  a  new  special  education  law 
which  encompasses  tlie  findin^irs  of  the  Federal  courts  as  well  as  the  pol- 
icy statement  of  the  Council  for  E.xceptional  Children.  I  am  sure 
others  who  will  testify  today  will  discuss  in  appropriate  detail  this 
new  law  and  the  challenge  it  poses  to  our  school  system.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  fully  supports  your  emphasis  on  inchision  of  all  handicapped 
children. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  also  I'efers  to  a  "free  appropriate,  public 
education"  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  particularly  import^int  require- 
ment. Various  States,  including  Jfassachusetts,  have  tried  to  substitute 
for  special  education  under  the  public  school  authorities  reimbui^se- 
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ment  for  attendance  at  private  scliools,  both  within  and  without  the 
State. 

I  \yant  to  stress  here  that  the  burden  for  this  situation  i-ests  with  the 
public  system  and  that  without  the  availability  of  private  schools, 
some  of  which  are  indeed  outstanding  institutions  of  national  repute 
i*endering  excellent  service,  many  children  would  have  remained  un- 
served to  this  day.  Having  worked  many  years  as  administrator  of  a 
State  child  welfare  pro-am,  I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
important  role  private  mstitutions  can  play  iii  demonstrating  and 
often  pioneering  quality  service,  but  it  is  my  judgment  that  attempts 
in  this  and  other  States  to  substitute,  in  case  of  certain  categories  of 
handicapped  children,  private  arrangements  for  the  basic  responsibil- 
ity of  the  public  school  system  have,  in  some  instances,  resulted  in  un- 
reasonable expenditures,  excessive  transportation  costs,  lack  of  ac- 
countability and  (^ualitv  control,  and  a  denial  of  schooling  to  many  on 
the  basis  of  a  politically,  or  I  should  perhaps  say,  socioeconomically 
suspect  selective  process.  The  fo;*egoing  remarks  in  no  way  seek  to 
deni^atc  the  excellent  contribution  of  many  of  our  private  schools 
nor  do  they  seek  to  limit  availability  of  private  schooling  for  handi- 
capped children  on  the  same  basis  in  which  it  is  available  to  nonhandi- 
capped  children.  What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  the  State's  basic 
responsibility  to  make  public  schooling  available  as  a  matter  of  right.  I 
realize  that  in  such  highly  specialized  services  as,  for  example,  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
certainly  want  to  be  on  record  as  appreciating  the  services  rendered  by 
such  private  institutions  as  the  Clark  School,  the  Boston  School  for 
the  Deaf,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  qual- 
ity schools  operating  within  our  own  State. 

The  bill  calls  for  appropriate  public  education  and  the  tenn  "ap- 
propriate" needs  underlining.  In  many  localities  throughout  this 
country  handicapped  children  receive  an  educational  program  that  is' 
watered  down,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  and  in  some  cases 
is  a  mere  caricature  of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  schooling.- 
Thus  I  responded  to  a  question  put  to  me  in  the  Mills  case  as  follows : 
"To  provide  for  such  children  or  young  people  2  hours  of  instruction 
per  week  can  only  be  compared  to  givnig  a  starving  child  two  meals 
a  week.  Two  meals  a  week  do  not  make  a  diet,  and  2  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  do  not  make  an  educational  program." 

In  this  connection  the  bilPs  requirement  that  there  be  an  indi- 
vidual written  program  for  each  child  (and  to  save  time  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  excellent  specifications  set  forth  for  this  in  subsection  9  of 
section  3)  will  go  far  to  facilitate  both  accountability  and  program 
evaluation.  The  same  is  true  for  the  requirement  in  subsection  4  of  sec- 
tion G  that  this  individualized  written  program  be  developed  with  the 
participation  and  agreement  of  the  parents,  a  procedure  forward  look- 
ing schools  have  already  instituted. 

Without  doubt  the  requirement  in  section  6(4)  (B)  that  parents 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  all  relevant  records  with  respect  to 
the  classification  or  educational  placement  of  the  child  will  meet  with 
some  objections.  However,  both  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
have  already  ruled  that  such  records  should  be  open.  The  committee 
may  want  to  consider  whether  it  might  be  helpful  to  clarify  further 
the  term  "relevant"  records. 
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Among  the  eligibility  criteria  for  State  participation  section  6  lists 
under  (a)  (7)  an  advisory  panel  with  various  responsibilities,  includ- 
ing review  of  the  State  plan.  Knowing  from  my  service  on  many  such 
bodies  over  the  past  decades  how  often  State  agencies  choose  to  ignore 
or  at  least  fail  to  consider  such  reviews  by  advisory  panels,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  your  committee  consider  a  requirement  for  the  advisory 
panel's  review  to  be  made  part  of  the  State  plan.  This  will  prevent  the 
all  too  fi'eqiieiit  occurrence  tluit  tlie  plan  is  presented  to  the  panel  in 
the  last  minute,  just  before  it  must  be  put  in  the  mail  for  the  regional 
HEW  office. 

The  bill  refers  to  the  problem  of  handicapped  children  in  institutions 
in  three  places,  section  (>  (a)  (C) ,  section  C  (a)  (10) ,  and  section  7(b)  (2) . 
I  welcome  the  emphasis  placed  on  integration,  to  the  maximum  extent 
appropriate,  of  institutionaliz-ed  children  into  regular  schools.  I  also 
welcome  the  requirement  that  the  State  agency  be  i -capons ible  for  all 
educational  programs  for  handicapped  children  within  the  State.  The 
new  Massachusetts  law  has  such  a  provision  and  as  of  next  year  educa- 
tional programs  in  institutions  under  our  health  and  mental  health  de- 
partments will  be  so  supervised.  However,  having  been  called  as  an 
expert  witness  during  the  past  year  in  right  to  treatment  suits  before 
Fedei'al  district  courts  in  Alabama,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Minnesota,  I  have  seen  to  what  extent  still  in  these  days  the  educational 
rights  of  children  in  State  institutions  are  blatantly  violated.  For  tliat 
reason  I  would  suggest  that  your  committee  consider  adding  in  sec- 
tion 6(a),  either  in  subsection  (1)  or  subsection  (2),  to  the  phrase  "all 
handicapped  children''  the  words  "wherever  they  may  be,"  or  a  similar 
phrase  which  would  clearly  encompass  children  who  are  hospitalized 
or  institutionalized. 

Section  6(a)  (6)  mi<rhfc  be  an  appropriate  place  to  consider  another 
addition  to  the  bill  related  to  removal  of  architectural  barriers  and 
other  material,  procedural  or  regulatory  impediments  to  access  to 
public  school  buildings  on  the  part  of  handicapped  children.  A  wheel- 
chair should  facilitate,  not  block,  a  child's  right  to  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion in  which  his  mind  enables  him  to  participate. 

One  final  suggestion :  S.  6  speaks  in  section  of  children  who  are 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled  or  otherwise 
health  impaired,  and  I  raise  question  about  this  admission  by  a  label 
affixed  to  tlie  cliild.  As  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  may  I  sug- 
gest tliat  your  connnittee  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  procedure 
outlined  in  our  new  Massachusetts  legislation — section  11  of  chapter 
7G6  of  the  laws  of  1972 — wherebv  we  no  longer  will  apply  labels  to 
cluldren — such  as  retarded,  blincf,  deaf  child,  et  cetera — to  facilitate 
their  access  to  service,  but  merely  speak  of  a  school  age  child  with  spe- 
cial needs  who,  because  of  temporary  or  more  permanent  adjustment 
difficulties  or  attributes  arising  from  intellectual,  sensory,  emotional, 
or  physical  factoids,  cerebral  dysfunctions^  peitieptual  factors,  or  other 
specific  learning  disabilities  or  any  combination  thereof  is  unable  to 
])rogress  eff*ectively  in  a  regular  school  program  and  requires  special 
classes,  instruction  periods,  or  other  special  education  services  in  order 
to  successfully  develop  his  individual  educational  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony,  because  I  purposely 
have  left  discussion  of  the  fiscal  iispects  of  the  hill  to  those  more  quali- 
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fied  to  speak  on  that  subject  May  I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 


Senator  Williams.  It  is  our  pleasure  and  lionor  to  have  you  here, 
Dr.  Dybwad.  You  come  to  us  with  such  a  depth  of  backgi*ouurl  in  the 
area.  As  professor  of  human  development  at  the  Heller  Grav\uate 
School  of  Brandeis,  who  are  your  students? 

Professor  Dybwad.  I  have  two  types  of  students.  Until  the  last  cuts 
of  graduate  programs  I  had  a  doctoral  progmm  in  mental  retardation. 
This  program  has  been  discontinued  along  with  many,  many  other 
doctc'^1  programs  by  the  new  policies  of  the  Nixon  administration 
But  1  also  on  the  undergraduate  level  teach  undergraduate  students 
an  introductory  course  in  special  education  and  an  introductory  course 
in  rehabilitation  because  I  strongly  believe  in  motivating  undergradu- 
ate students  to  move  in  the  direction  of  some  chosen  vocation. 

And  we  find  today  that  a  large  number  of  our  imdergriiduate  stu- 
dents already  are  volunteering  or  in  other  ways  seek  to  actually  move 
in  the  practical  field.  I  am  very  encouraged  with  the  reservoir  we  are 
building  up  in  this  coimtry  of  young  people  who  are  tremendously 
interested  in  human  services. 

And  I  have  the  suspicion  that,  as  so  often,  the  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  are  limping  behind  young  people.  The  young  people  have  a  bet- 
ter orientation,  tney  see  more  clearly  what  is  needed.  And  so  I  purely 
on  a  voluntary  basis  am  teaching  these  two  courses  and  they  have 
given  me  great  pleasure. 

Senator  Willlvms.  Well,  I  am  glad  I  asked  the  question.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  your  response.  You  feel  the  reservoir  of  talented  and  motivated 
people  is  filling  up  to  some  degree  across  the  country. 

Professor  Dybwad.  I  very  much  feel  so.  If  you  would  add  up  the 
number  of  students  from  our  colleges  who  volunteer  in  all  types  of 
residential  institutions.  State  programs,  and  so  on,  again  you  would 
come  up  with  a  tremendous  number  of  individuals.  And  again  I  am 
forced  to  say  that  we  have  not  responded  as  well  as  we  could  to  en- 
courage these  young  people. 

They  volunteer,  we  have  them,  and  perliaps  we  don't  give  them  as 
much  stimulation  and  help.  But  I  feel  vei*y  optimistic  that  your  bill 
which,  of  course,  is  going  to  call  for  a  substantially  larger  group  of 
teachers  to  be  available  in  this  coimtry,  and  more  appropriately 
trained  group  of  teachers  for  special  education.  This  bill  can  be 
fulfilled  as  far  as  the  pool  of  people  is  concerned.  That  the  question 
is  whether  the  Federal  Government  by  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  train- 
ing f  uiids  is  actually  sabotaging  the  very  goals  which  your  bill  sets 
forth.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  situation  right  now. 

Senator  Willia3is.  Well,  it  is  an  unfortunate  word,  but  you  mean 
defeating,  not  sabotaging. 

Professor  Dybwad.  This  is  a  question  of  political  philosophy  in 
which  maybe  the  two  of  us — you  see,  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
there  is  no  need  for  handicapped  children  to  be  educated ;  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  people  are  not  deserving  to  be  rehabilitated.  I  am 
quoting. 

And  I  think,  therefore,  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  we  must  be  aware 
of  this  tendency  to  denigrate  the  human  potential  of  handicapped 
people  and  to  measure  the  value  of  people  solely  by  their  capacity  to 
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fully  enter  the  production  effort.  I  personally  feel  there  are  other 
ways  in  which  human  beings  can  show  their  worth. 

Senator  Willlvms.  It  is  interesting.  The  comets  of  law  seem  to 
have  preceded  the  school  boards  in  finding  the  rights  of  youngsters 
to  an  education. 

Professor  Dybwad.  That  is  correct,  sir.  But  I  do  want  to  say  here 
for  the  public  record  that  already  6  months  ago  the  Minneaix)lis 
School  Board  had  a  very  elaborate  2-day  woi'kshop  session  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  people  introduced  most  eloquently  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  A\^iich  the  Minneapolis  School  Board  took  on 
the  right-to-education  decision  and  asked  the  question,  "What  does 
it  mean  to  ns?  What  must  wo  do?"  And  I  think  they  deserve  public 
recognition  for  th  is. 

In  other  words,  they  at  least  recognize  quickly  that  here  was  a 
situation  to  which  they  should  respond.  And  I,  too,  would  like  to  say, 
ilr.  Chairman,  that  the  Massachusetts  Ijegislature  certainly  did  not 
waste  any  time,  in  its  legislative  work  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
court  derisions  in  Pennsylvania  court  decision  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Mills  case.  And  I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  this  new 
special  education  law  in  our  States. 

Senator  Whjjams.  Yon  have  been  in  many  States  called  as  an  ex- 
pert witness? 

Professor  Dybwad.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  you  enumerated  four  or  five  States. 

Professor  Dytuvad.  In  education  and  at  least  as  many  others  in  the 
right-to-treatment  cases  as  far  as  institutions  are  concerned. 

Senator  Wrrj.iAMS.  Can  you  assess  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
from  your  observation?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  vai  Jous  States? 

TKSTIXG  AND  OLASSIFICVTlON 

Professor  Dybwad.  Well,  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
nuule  in  at  least  clarifying  the  issues.  T  think  this  is  very  important. 
Xow.  the  kind  of  psychological  procedure,  so  called,  which  in  the  past 
has  eliminated  many  children  from  the  privilege  of  school,  have  been 
put  so  seriously  into  question,  the  IQ  testing,  the  fact  that  on  tlie  basis 
of  a  single  IQ  given  oy  a  young  school  psychologist,  you  know,  could 
in  effect  ruin  a  child's  life  forever  because  lie  typed  him  as  :»  certain 
individual. 

And  this,  of  course,  we  found  very  definitely  in  several  of  the 
cases.  A  child  was  once  labeled  with  an  IQ  and  remained  in  this  cate- 
gory because  there  was  no  annual  review  to  which  you  make  reference. 
I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  within  the  past  2  months  I  met  in  an 
ea.stern  city  a  young,  vivacious,  very  charming  young  lady  who  is 
attending  an  excellent  college  specializing  in  linguistics. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  meet  such  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  young 
woman.  I  was  utterly  shocked  when  I  fcuiid  out  within  10  minutes 
that  for  7  years  she  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  class  for  retarded 
children  in  one  of  our  western  cities  because  she  had  a  Spanish  sur- 
name and  came  from  a  Spanish-speaking  home.  Seven  years  it  took 
until  one  teacher  said,  "Goodness,  this  is  not  a  retarded  child ;  this  is 
a  gifted  child." 
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No\yj  I'd  like  to  make  one  coimncnt  because  it  is  important  for  this 
committee  to  know  how  hard  it  is  for  bui*eaucnicies  to  change.  Because 
she  was  indeed  admitted  to  a  liigh  school  program  when  the  mistake 
had  been  recognized,  but  whon  tliis  gifted  young  lady  wanted  to  take 
the  academic  course  in  hi^h  school,  she  was  denied  because  she  had  been 
in  a  class  for  retarded  clxildren.  The  fact  that  she  had  been  there  un- 
justifiably made  no  difference ;  rules  are  rules. 

So  she  dropped  out  of  school.  And  it  was  merely  by  happy  circmu- 
stance  that  at  the  University  of  California  there  is  a  program  for 
non-high-school  graduates  that  she  got  back  in  an  academic  career 
and  now  is  here  doing  highly  specialized  studies  in  linguistics  which  I 
would  have  trouble  to  undei^stand. 

But  tlxis  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  happen  with  a  labeling  and 
the  lack  of  periodic  review.  And  I  think  this  kind  of  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  sulKciently  exposed  now  by  tliese  couit  decisions,  and 
1  think  in  that  respect  we  have  seen  much  progress. 

If  you  ask  me  how  many  additional  schoolrooms  have  been  made 
available,  how  nmny  additional  teachei^s  have  been  hired,  I  would  have 
to  be  a  little  bit  more  conservatiA^e  in  my  comments.  Obviously,  these 
are  more  difficult  questions,  they  relate  to  school  budgets  which  have 
to  be  prei)ared  a  good  time  ahead  of  time. 

But  I  do  feel  lather  optimistic.  I  thhik  tho  findings  of  the  courts, 
and  in  particular  this  policy  statement  of  the  professional  people 
themselves,  plus  the  continued  interest  of  legislators  both  in  Con- 
gress and  on  the  State  Ica'cI,  w'ill  get  this  done.  I  am  optimistic,  but 
1  also  realize  that  this  is  a  difficult  process,  and  you  see  before,  for 
instance,  any  new  fundmg  really  will  get  down  to  West  Springfield 
or  Collinsfield,  whatever  little  town  in  Maine,  it  takes  a  little  wlule. 

And  one  concern  I  Ikia'c  relates  to  training.  I  must  repeat  it  agam 
because  your  bill  quite  rightly  stresses  quality.  To  have  quality  edu- 
cation, we  need  well-prepared  teacher's;  and  for  this  reason  I  agam 
empliasi'se  that  for  tJie  Federal  Govenmient,  for  Congi'ess  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  bill,  without  at  the  same  time  recognizmg  our  dependence 
on  funds  for  training,  would  really  give  us  a  very  imsatisfactory 
situation. 

Senator  Williams.  Tliis  is  comparable  to  our  national  efforts  in  the 
delivei-y  of  health  services,  same  thing. 
Professor  Dybwad.  That's  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  you  mentioned  this  young  lady  who  was 
improperly  classified.  Now,  we  in  our  hill,  we  have  the  due  process 
procedures,  evaluation,  independent  observation,  and  all  of  that. 
How  under  our  bill  would  that  young  lady  ever  know  that  she  had 
thcvse  rights? 

Professor  Dybwad.  Well,  first  of  all,  what  is  different  already  in 
our  State,  what  has  been  different  in  Illinois,  I  would  like  to  give 
credit  to  the  State  T  think  that  initiated  these  procedures,  these  de- 
cisions affecting  the  whole  lifetime  of  a  human  being  no  longer  will 
be  made  by  a  single  individual. 

A  school  psychologist  wlio  in  many  States  were  notoriously  the 
most  modestly  trained  individuals,  a  school  psychologist  sitting  some- 
where in  some  office  affixed  an  TQ  to  a  person,  and  on  that  basis  other 
people  sitting  far  away  in  some  other  office  made  further  disposi- 
tions. And  this  will  no  longer  be  possible, 
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Under  our  Mussachnsctts  law,  for  insnuico,  and  particii  arly  the 
regulations  we  are  developing,  this  is  a  group  decision,  ilus  is  no 
loiiorer  aJi  individiiars  decision.  It  is  no  longer  u  decision  that  is  based 
merely  on  an  intelligence  quotient,  but  on  an  evaluation. 

AuvocAcv  niojEcrs 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  the  individuals  is  .soinetlnng  that  is 
of  ffi-eat  interest  to  me,  the  whole  question  of  advocacy.  \\  e  iune  it, 
of  coulee,  in  part  in  our  institutions  now.  We  are  trying  to  develop 
it  in  Pennsylvania,  a  new  systeiii  has  been  developed  in  1  ennsylvcinia 
of  advocacy  ill  respoll^e  to  the  .-suit.  i/.,  mi 

Let  me  sav  the  Peiiiisylvauia  Assoeiatiou  tor  Retarded  (.liildren, 
havincr  suceessfullv  prosecuted  tlie  suit,  having  gamed  a  very  ta\or- 
able  rulincr,  having  been  assured  bv  the  appointment  ot  two  masters 
that  the  court  would  make  sure  that  there  would  be  adequate  pursuit 
that  this  is  implemented,  said  to  itself,  "What  can  we  now  do.  And 
they  came  to  this  (piestioiu  , 

Vnd  therefore,  tliev  have  developed  a  system  ot  advocacy,  tiie} 
crained'some  funds,  and  thev  are  training  now  individuals  to  be.  avail- 
able as  advocates  to  handicapped  children.  And  1  think  it  is  this 
kindof  a  situation  that  we  can  introduce,  .    i  -  i  r 

It  is  entirely  possible,  sir,  that  to  the  same  extent  which  a  police- 
man has  to  carrv  now  a 'little  card  with  thoM^'^mula  decision,  we  can 
make  known  to*'  children  in  classes  for  handicapped  children  their 
rio-hts.  Tiiat  can  be  done  very  nicely.  This  obviously  would  be  done 
more  in  classes  of  older  children,  but  it  can  be  in  classes  with  parents. 

In  Pennsvlvania  we  have  brought  out  the  most  carefid  procedures. 
If  a  child  is  to  be  placed  ui  a  special  class,  tliis  must  be  made  Imown 
to  the  parents  with  the  reasons  and  along  with  the  reasons  they  are 
informed  of  their  rights,  and  Pennsylvania  has  gone  to  every  extent. 
If  it's  a  foreigii'Speoking  family,  it  has  to  be  .sent  to  them  m  the 
language  of  the  parents'  home,  and  so  on.  I  think  these  are  not  very 
difficult  procedures  to  meet. 

I  appi-eciate  your  pointing  them  out,  but  I  think  in  part  the  court 
rulings  include  this.  In  Pennsylvania  the  consent  decree  which  was  put 
in  an  order  by  the  three  judges  made  it  very  clear  that  this  system 
eoukl  only  work  if  the  parents  and  the  children  were  aware  of  their 
riglits. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mentioned  this,  but  maybe  we  had  better 
eonie  back  to  it.  On  the  educational  programs  in  institutions  and  the 
progress  to  deinstitutionalize,  could  you  discuss  this? 

KDVCATIOS  OF  IXSTITUTIOXALi;iED  CHILDREN" 

Professor  Dybwad.  This  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  ifr.  Chairman, 
because  on  the  one  hand  we  owe  something,  of  coui-se,  to  the  children 
presently  in  the  institutions.  We  must  provide  them  with  miniiiuini 
creature  comfon,  wit})  safety,  and,  of  course,  with  services,  liabilita- 
tive  educational  services.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  sure  that 
as  many  of  thfse  children  as  possible,  oven  though  thoy  may  have  to 
reside  in  the  institution  for  a  certain  time,  get  their  schooling  as  close, 
as  you  express  it.  as  close  to  that  of  other  children. 
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Aiid  I  am  liappy  to  report  that  at  least  it  is  being  demonstrated 
in  several  parts  of  this  country  that  it  is  feasible  for  children  to 
reside  in  tlie  State  institution,  for  instance,  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  still  to  go  to  school  in  the  counnunity.  This  is  happening  right 
now  to  a  very  limited  degree,  for  instance,  where  25  minutes  from  liere 
at  the  Fernald  School  where  certain  childn^n  leave  t)ie  institution 
every  morning  and  go  to  the  classes  in  their  home  communities. 

Much  of  this,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  this  respect  and  I  tliink 
your  provision,  >vliich  I  read  to  mean  that  you  will  not  support  a 
State  program  unless  the  State  education  authority  supervise  all 
programs  no  matter  where  they  take  place,  that  under  such  a  program 
which  we  have  adopted  in  Massachusetts  there  will  be  increasing 
coordination  between  the  education  etl'orts  in  the  institution  and  the 
education  etl'ort  in  schools, 

A  lot  was  made  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  certain  people  in  the 
institution  who  said,  ^^We  got  to  have  our  own  system,  we  got  tc 
have  our  own  teachers,  only  we  know  how  to  educate  these  children*" 
That  was  well  and  good  in  the  institution,  but  what  about  the  transi- 
tion to  the  school  ? 

I  think  we  are  a  lot  wiser  by  saying  the  teachers  in  the  institution 
should  be  as  closely  qualilied,  if  not  have  the  identical  qualifications,, 
as  the  teachers  in  the  regular  schools.  There  should  be  no  salary  dif- 
ferential. Basically  the  same  kind  of  people  should  be  available.  And,, 
of  course,  basically  a  program,  a  special  education  program  whicli. 


On  this  basis  I  think  we  can  begin  to  at  least  deinstitutionali^se  the 
education  program,  subsequently  the  whole  child.  And  on  this  basis 
also  we  can  work  out  one  problem.  You  see.  ..jany  of  the  special  educa- 
tion directoi-s  in  even  our  better  cities  have  such  a  narrow  experience 
that  they  still  call  a  large  group  of  children  uneducable,  just  as  many 
of  our  psychologists,  because  of  their  limited  experience,  call  a  large 
group  of  children  untestable. 

We  know  both  judgments  are  unsound,  not  based  on  scientific  evi- 
dence. You  can  test  any  child;  you  just  got  to  know  what  test  to  use.. 
And  similarly  you  caif  educate  any  child;  you  nuist  know  what  kind 
of  education  process  to  use. 

Now,  if  we  have  a  unified  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  thereby 
the  program  in  the  institution  dealing  with  the  more  severely  and 
even  the  profoundly  retarded  proceeds  in  a  manner  that  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  comnuinity  schools,  then  you  see  we  will  get  ready  for 
this  next  stage  in  deinstitutionalization,  then  the  community  schools 
will  know  how  to  accept  these  children,  they  will  know  that  they  can 
be  educated,  they  will  know  what  kind  of  program  is  possible,  what 
kind  of  progress  these  children  can  make. 

And  so  for  this  reason  I  feel  that  this  provision  on  which  I  com- 
mented so  favorable,  that  there  nuist  be  a  unified  direction  of  the  edu- 
cation program,  will  go  fai*  toward  this.  Again,  Iiaving  spent  many 
years  in  institutions  I  realize  how  difficult  it  is.  I  realize  that  to  sud- 
denly say  to  a  ])arent  who  has  been  told  for  12  years  that  his  child 
is  incapable  of  doing  anything,  who  has  been  told  12  years  ago  to  put 
his  child  in  an  institution,  it  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  for  him, 
such  a  parent  is  not  innnediately  ready  to  simply^say,  "Oh,  isn't  it  too 
bad  T  made  a  mistake  12  years  ago." 
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Deinstitutioniiliziition  is  a  (lilliciilt  procosri.  We  will  niuet  with  many 
obstacles.  But  I  do  feci  in  the  e(hicational  sphere,  becanse  of  the  exist- 
ence of  community  scliool  systems  to  whicli  we  can  relate  and  the  edu- 
cational sphere,  we  have  a  good  basis  for  nuiking  progress.  Again,  I 
am  optimistic. 

Senator  Williams.  AVho  accepted  responsibility  in  the  individual, 
case  that  yon  mentioned  that  is  close  to  here,  was  it  the  Stated 

Professor  Dyhwad.  Well,  an  inuiginative  assistant  superintendent 
for  education  and  training  went  to  a  large  number  of  scliool  systems 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  institution. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  he  a  State  ollicial  i 

Professor  DymvAu.  State  institution,  and  in  the  State  institution 
as  an  assistant  superintendent  for  education  training  he  went-  to  the 
local  school  programs  and  worked  out  agreements  with  them  and  in 
one  instance  when  the  local  school  was  notable  and  not  ready  to  accept 
some  of  the  more  severely  retarded,  youngsters  who  had  never  been 
inside,  the  school,  the  school  gave  him  money,  the  school  board  gave 
him  nu)ney  to  hire  a  teacher  so  that  he  could  work  in  the  institution 
with  the  children  belonging  to  that  community. 

1  have  felt  for  a  long  time.  Mr,  Chairman,  in  any  luunan  .services, 
where  it  is  of  benefit  to  a  local  connnunity,  to  call  a  child  delinqnent, 
they  will  tlo  si)  becanse  then  the  State  pays  for  him  as  against  calling 
him  dependent  when  the  county  has  to  pay.  In  such  a  State  children 
are  the  ha[)krss  victims.  / 

And  similarly,  as  long  as  a  school  district  con  Id  send  a  child  sent  to  a 
State  institution  and  then  be  rid  of  tlur  fiscal  responsibility,  as  long  as 
such  a  sy.stcm  existed,  children  are  victims.  What  we  are  espousing  is  a 
system  whereby  the  local  school  board  nuisc  pay  for  the  child  no 
nuitter  where  he  is.  Antl  once  they  have  that  responsibility,  we  will 
iiuickly  see  that  nuiny  school  districts  say,  '\\s  long  as  we  pay  for  it, 
let's  do  it  ouiselves."  And  that,  I  think,  is  the  key  to  a  very  important 
change. 

Senator  Willta^is.  Very  good.  Excellent.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Professor  Dybwad. 

Our  next  group  of  witnesses  bring  to  us  their  unique  pensoual  expe- 
rience as  parents  of  handicap[)ed  children  and  individuals  who  have 
searched  for  services  on  their  own  families  and  friends.  Let  me  just  go 
right  throuo^h  the  group  to  ajipear  at  thi.^;  time. 

Barbara  Cutler,  Arland  Atkins,  John  Doone,  Sally  Barnhart,  all 
from  Mas.sacluisetts,  Kobert  Melauder  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Richard 
Walbridge,  Peter  Hickey,  and  Emily  Sheldon  from  Vermont.  Every- 
body present?  Well,  we  |)ick'ed  a  nice  day  to  travel  so  far.  We  promise 
yon  good  weather  on  the  way  returning  home,  too.  From  left  to  right 
will  you  identify  your.se Ives. 

Mr.  Ahlaxi)  A.  Atklvs.  T  am  Arland  .Vtkins  from  Chelmsford, 
Mass.  I  am  a  parent  of  an  S-year-old  deaf  child. 

Mr.  Joirx  Dook,  Jr.  T  am  John  Doon  from  Worcester.  I  am  the 
]mrentof  a  physically  handicapped  retarded  son. 

Mr.s.  Sallv  BARNiFAirr.  T  am  Sally  Barnhart,  Longmeadow,  Mass., 
mother  of  a  mongoloid  l)oy. 

Ml".  Robert  AIelaxdeh.  I  am  Robert  Melander  from  Hartford, 
Conn.  I  am  a  parent  and  a  few  other  things. 
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Miss  Emily  Siikldon.  J  am  Emily  Sheldon  from  Rutland,  Vt.  I 
have  been  a  program  devolopiT  in  a  childrou's  rehabilitation  center 
tortile  last 28 years. 

Mr  Pktkk  HicKKV.  1  am  Peter  Iliokey  from  Proetov.  Vt.,  and  I  am 
a  frandioappecl  student. 

Mrs.  EiciiAKD  WAUJmi)(;E.  I  am  Mrs.  Walbridge,  mother  of  a  handi- 
capped daughter  who  is  a  paraplegic. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  yon.  Now  let  ns  organize  here.  Mrs. 
liarnhardt,  you  are  right  in  the  center  of  the  panel  there.  Would  von 
like  to  begni  your  statement  ( 

.>Ir.s.  Sally  Bakniiart.  Yes.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  fortitude,  I 
would  iike  to  mention.  Thi.s  i.s  not  ea.sy  to  concentrate  on.  I  hope,  this  is 
sfiort,  but  1  hope  that  you  would  stop  me  and  question  me  if  you  wish 
to.  It  i.s  much  more  material  than  I  would  like  to  present. 

Senator  Williams.  All  right,  we  ^vill. 

STATEMENT  OF  SALLY  BARNHART,  PRESIDENT,  HAMPDEN 
COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RETARDED  CHILDREN,  SPRING- 
FIELP,  MASS. 

Airs.  Bauxuakdt.  I  am  the  pre.sideiit  of  the  Hampden  County  Asso- 
ciation tor  Retarded  Children  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  mother  of 
a  J-year-old  mongoloid  hoy.  Philip  is  fortunate.  He  is  in  a  good  public 
school  system.  He  cnn  road  between  first  and  second  grade  level.  He  can 
add  and  sul;)tract.  Many  retarded  youngsters  are  not  so  fortunate.  For 
iiiaiiy  retarded  children  and  older  people,  the  choice  is  to  sit  home 
alone  all  day  or  to  be  placed  in  an  institution.  Families  should  have 
more  of  a  choice.  Some  of  those  who  are  able  to  keep  their  children 
at  iioine  need  comprehensive  community  services.  Others  need  pri- 
manly  an  effective  public  school  education. 

Before  I  discuss  what  I  feel  is  public  school  ves])onsibility,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  the  ])reniises  upon  which  n^y  suggestions  will  be 
based. 

(1)  All  children  sliould  be  helped  to  develop  tlieiv  potential. 

(2)  Eetarded  children  have  the  same  needs  as  normal  children.  They 
need  to  be  helped  to  leavn,  thev  need  companionship,  and  they  need  to 
be  loved. 

(3)  Parents  who  pay  taxes  to  snp])ort  an  educational  system  have  a 
right  to  hare  tlieir  children  included  in  that  system.  Many  children, 
today,  are  excl  uded. 

(4)  Essential  for  any  s])ecialized  program  is  the  best  possible  system 
for  diagnosis  and  evaluation.  This  evaluation  .should  be  periodic  and 
an  intregral  part  of  every  .service. 

In  keeping  with  my  premises,  I  suggest  the  following  developmental, 
educational  outline.  I  do  not  expect  that  the  public  schools  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  total  program  wliicli  follows;  however,  I  would  urge  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  De])artments  of  Mental  Health  and 
Education  in  sponsoring  these  i)rojects.  The  outline  is  as  follows: 

(1)  For  newborn  retarded  babies  and  their  parents,  we  need  a  train- 
ing program  which  would  continue,  if  necessary,  u])  until  the  age  of  3 
years  old.  Specialized  lielp  at  this  time  can  pVevent  many  physical, 
p.sychological,  and  social  problems  from  developing.  It  is  easier  to  train 
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than  to  retrain.  It  is  difticult  for  parents  to  handle  this  situation  com- 
pletely alone,  particularly  if  the  retarded  baby  is  a  first  child. 

(2)  "  For  tlio  3-  to  G-year  age  group,  we  neetl  sound  nursery  school 
programs.  It  is  essential  that  our  retarded  children  k^irn  to  function 
with  other  children  in  a  group  setting.  It  is  here  that  they  learn  to 
share  their  toys,  their  friendsliips.  and  their  experiences.  Retarded 
cliildren  are  often  alone.  Therefore,  it  is  harder  for  tlieni  to  learn 
many  of  the  necessary  social  slvills.  It  is  vital  that  this  leaniiug  begin 
at  an  early  age.  We  liave  retai'ded  adults  from  our  institutions,  now 
living  in  tlie  couuuunity,  wlio  have  all  of  the  technical  skills  to  man- 
age their  own  lives  and  to  earn  a  living,  but  they  cainiot  do  this  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  S(X;ial  skills.  Incideiitly,  Massachusetts  can  be 
very  proud  of  its  nursery  school  program  for  retarded  children. 

(3)  For  the  6-  to  12-year-old  group,  which  would  correspond  to 
kindergarten  through  fifth  grade,  we  need  an  elementary  school  pro- 
gram in  the  regular  school  system.. In  addition,  we  need  satellite 
developmental  programs  either  in  tlie  school  or  in  the  conununity 
for  the  youngsters  who  are  still  not  ready  for  a  school  program  and 
who  need  more  specialized  training  in  behavior  modification  and 
developmental  learning.  The  school  system  does  not  have  to  adminis- 
ter the  progi'am  itself,  but  it  should  be  able  to  purchase  this  service 

*  and  provide  for  it.  Alassachusetts  has  a  fairly  well-developed  ::ystem 
of  developmental  learning  centers,  including  some  for  the  multiply- 
handicapped.  Some  of  these  retarded  youngstei'S  in  wheelchairs,  some- 
times blind,  have  never  been  out  of  their  own  homes  until  the  recent 
advent  of  these  centers. 

(4)  For  the  junior  high  and  high  school  years,  ages  18  to  25.  we 
need  a  combination  academic  and  vocational  training  program.  These 
should  be  regional  programs  because  we  feel  it  is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  service.  This  area,  too,  needs  specialized  satellite 
programs  in  continuing  developmental  learning  and  prevocational 
training,  with  specialized  help  in  behavior  modification,  speech,  and 
basic  living  skills.  It  seems  that  nnicli  of  the  hope  for  progress  to- 
ward regionalization  of  vocational  education  is  hampered  by  lack  of 
space.  Construction  money  is  needed  as  well  as  program  money. 

(5)  For  the  retarded  over  25,  often  the  forgotten  peophi  in  this 
world,  we  need  ongoing  vocational  training  and  retraining  units, 
along  with  work  actiA*jty  and  day-care  menhil  units.  Many  retarded 
may  not  be  al)le  to  work  in  the  community  but  are  able  to  work  in  a 
shelt<?red  workshop  situation  imd  make  a  contribution  to  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  othei'.s.  Jn  one  situation,  a  group  of  women  with  IQ/s 
of  about  20  were  taught  to  make  exquisite  lace  which  was  in  demand 
for  sale.  What  a  creative  idea  in  an  area  frequently  considered 
hopeless. 

The  challenge  is  here.  Retarded  people  can  learn.  It  is  possible  to 
develop  eOecti  \*e  program.s.  These  programs  need  not  be  overly  ex- 
):)ensive,  but  they  need  to  be  well  thought  out,  well  executed,  and  well 
evajuated.  And  let  us  remember,  that  retarded  people  are  also  citizens. 

Now,  that's  the  end.  but  T  want  to  say  something  else  if  T  may.  We 
have  just  been  to  Onuiha  along  with  quite  a  few  people  from  Ma.ssa- 
cluisetts,  iucludiuir  Mrs.  Sargent  aud  most  of  the  up])er  echelon  in  the 
Department  of  ]\rental  Health,  and  they  have  developed — may])e  you 
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liavc  hoiird  of  it — a  very  interesting  method  for  touching  retarded 
ehildren. 

Tliey  say  it  can  ho  anpliod  to  the  l)right  children  as  well,  but  I  don't 
know  much  about  it.  Ihey  call  it  precision  t-oaehing.  Has  it  boon  men- 
tioned this  morning  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Xo. 

Mrs.  Baunhakt.  It  is  an  interesting  system  of  pinpointing  the  di- 
rection you  want  to  go.  developing  a  very  creative  program  to  reach 
this  goal  within  a  structured  situation,  but  very  creative  in  your 
approach.  And  it  also  provides  a  system  of  evaluation. 

I  think  it  was  Burton  Blatt  who  said  that  special  education  is  neither 
special  nor  education,  rsually  it  is  a  watered  down  academic  program 
which  usually  is  not  tailored  to  a  retarded  or  liandicapped  cliild.  We 
are  not  looking  at  the  child  and  building  the  program  about  liiuL  We 
are  still  fitting  liim  into  a  schoolroouL 

But  this  precision  teaching.  I  am  going  to  do  a  lot  more  research  on 
It^  myself,  sounds  like  a  very  interesting  way  to  teach  retarded.  Not 
the  only  way,  but  it  is  new.  it  is  being  explored. 

Senator  Willlams.  Where  is  this  being  explored  i 

Mrs.  I^AKNWfAin'.  ()]miha,  Nebraska. 

Senator  Willl\.ms.  In  the  public  school  system  ? 

Mrs.  Bakxm.vrt.  Xo.  It  is  a  county  s^'steni  of  services  to  the  retiirded 
at  the  moment,  although  the}'  are  beginning  to  bring  the  public  school 
into  it.  But  it  is  a  county  system  now  and  they  have  taken  severely 
retarded  children,  they  have  them  in  liospital  units,  behavior  grouping 
units,  and  I  have  never  met  such  a  young,  delightful,  committed  group 
of  young  i^eoijle  in  my  life  that  are  involved  with  this,  who  iind  that 
it  is  M'orking  very  well  and  are  very  eutliusiastic.  So  I  just  wanted  yon 
to  hear  about  it  if  you  hadn't  already.  Thank  3"ou. 

Senator  Willlvms.  All  right.  'When  we  have  had  all  of  our  state- 
ments, why  then  probably  we  will  have  lime  for  a  general  discussion. 
Peter  Hickey  is  our  next  witness.  Mr.  Hickey.  you  are  from  Vermont. 
My  list  of  witnesses  liere  doesn't  tell  me  what  pait  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  TTiCKKV.  Piwtor,  Vermont. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes,  you  did  say  Proctor. 

Mr.  HiCKKV.  Yes,  right  south  of  Pittsford,  Vt. 

Senator  Williams.  That's  not  far  from  Rutland,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  I[r'kkv.  That's  right. 

Senator  WiLLLV.MS.  Central  Vermont  ? 

Mr.  IIiCKEV.  Kight. 

Senator  Willlvms.  Xear  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  TTiCKKv.  Xo.  about  70.  SO  miles  from  the  capital. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  have  any  aspirations  to  work  in  the 
capital  in  any  capacity,  by  the  way? 

Mr.  HicKKv.  Well,  not  the  Vermont  capital.  I  want  to  go  into  law. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh  ?  Very  good.  You  didn't  say  where  you  are 
a  student.  'WHiere  are  yon  a  student? 

Mr.  IIicKKV.  I  am  a  senior  at  the  Orter  Valley  Union  High  School 
in  Brandon.  Vt..  which  is  just  north  of  Pittsford.  Vt. 

Senatoi-  Williams.  All  right.  We  have  been  looking  forward  to 
your  stateuient.  Peter. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PETER  HICKEY,  PROCTOR,  VT.,  SENIOR  AT  THE 
ORTER  VALLEY  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  BRANDON,  VT. 

Mr.  HiCKKY.  I-.adios  unci  goutloiuou,  my  luuno  is  Peter  Hickev,  iUid  I 
am  here  to  talk  iibout  some  of  the  problems  tluit  students  with  motor 
handicaps  face  in  the  pnblic  sdiool  systems. 

Yon  have  probably  all  heurd  Senator  Williunis'  statistics  on  the 
niunber  of  handicai)ped  children  iji  the  United  States,*  and  yon  liave 
probably  heard  it  said  tlnit  OO  percent  of  these  cliildreu  doivt  receive 
an  education,  and  that  the  remainder  tlon't  receive  an  appropriate  edu- 
cation. But  those  statistics  don't  relate  the  aui^uish,  the  frustration,  the 
aii'ony  tlnit  tliese  lKnidlcap2>ed  cliildreii  and  their  parents  nuist  endure. 
They  can't  possibly  reflect  the  private  hells  of  those  handicapped  per- 
sons'who  »nnst  live  as  parasites  of  society  simply  because  tliey  never 
received  the  education  necessary  to  support  and  maintain  themselves 
while  inaking  a  useful  contribution  to  society. 

I  can't  do  all  of  tliose  things  either,  for  I  have  only  niy  own  ex- 
Ijeriences  and  those  of  a  few  of  my  friends  to  fall  back  on.  Tliese  ex- 
periences entirely  concern  motor  handicaps,  so  I  will  confine  myself 
to  that  specific  area. 

The  most  ohvious  problem  ot*  the  niotor-handicapped  student  is  that 
(if  pliysical  barriers.  Such  things  as  st4iirwa3*s,  luirrow  doorways,  im- 
properly designed  restroom  facilities  and  a  myriad  of  other  barriers 
that  most  nonhandicupped  persons  take  for  granted,  present  a  serious 
problem  for  the  niotor-handicapped  person.  In  many  cases,  these 
barriers  impair  or  even  destroy  a  handicapped  person's  educational 
opportunity.  A  friend  of  mine,  wlio  used  to  attend  "Burlington  High 
School  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  could  only  take  the  courses  that  wore  held 
oTi  the  ground  floor  of  her  school.  Barriers  also  prevented  her  from 
contacting  the  guidance  personnel  in  her  school.  Another  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  under  the  Wells  school  systejn  in  Wells,  Vt.,  was  forced 
to  attend  classes  with  students  2  years  behind  him  becaiise  he  w^oidd 
have  to  go  lip  a  staircase  in  order  to  attend  clas.ses  witli  his  peers. 
Although  he  was  physically  able  to  negotiate  the  staircase,  the  school 
would  not  let  him  do  so  for  fear  tl]at  he  would  hurt  himself,  and  that 
the  school  would  be  held  liable.  I  myself  nmst  travel  outside  niy  school 
district  to  attend  high  school  ;  I  could  never  negotiate  the  barriers  at 
Proctor  High  School. 

AnotJier  major'  problem  that  the  handicapped  face  in  the  public 
schools  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  school  i)ers()nnel.  This  ])rol)lem 
exists  fi'om  the  .scliool  board  right  on  down  to  the  faculty.  When  I  was 
7  years  old.  the  school  board  in  my  hometown,  Protor,  Vt.,  attempted 
to  shdt  me  off  to  a  si)ecial  .school,  using  as  one  excuse  that  I  didn't  say 
••jdease**  and  ''thank  you*'  I'o  the  custodian  for  assisting  me.  I  have 
hoard  handicapped  persons  desci'ibe  teachers  who  considered  them  as 
inferior  beings  unfit  to  receive  an  education.  I  have  heard  of  guidance 
po'sounel  wiu)  ignore  the  problems  of  a  handicapped  student  because 
ihey  don't  und^^rstand  such  problems.  These  things  occur  far  more 
often,  ^^an  most  of  us  would  like  to  think  about, 

T  am  not  saying  this  happens  in  all  cases.  There  are  some  very 
dedicated  teachers  who  do  have  a  lot  of  concern  for  the  handicapped, 
but  these  things  occur  a  lot  more  often  that  n)ost  of  us  would  like  to 
^I'Mik  about. 
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Transportation  is  luiotluM-  prohltMu.  (iettinjr  to  iind  from  school, 
uttendinjr  tichl  trips  and  othoi'  tulnrational  activities  held  outside 
the  school,  and  participating  in  extracurricular  activities  arc  all  prob- 
lems that  are  faced  by  the  niotor-luuuUcappcd  student.  I've  missed 
nuiny  held  trips  in  science  courses  and  history  courses  because  of  the 
transpoi-tation  problem.  I  am  on  the  debate  teain  at  my  scliool,  but 
there  are  nuiny  tournaments  that  1  can't  attend  because  of  either  the 
transportation  problem  or  the  problem  of  physical  barriers  at  the 
place  tlu; tournament  i;?  being  held  at. 

A  lot  of  these  tournaments,  tiie  out-of-State  touniaments  wlicixi  the 
big  competition  conies,  1  miss  a  lot  of  these  and  these  are  important 
touriiameiits. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  face  the  motor-handi- 
capped in  the  public  schools.  But  these  problems  can  and  do  prevent 
numy  such  students  from  receiving  an  adequate  education  in  these 
schools. 

We  wiio  have  handicaps  have  just  as  much  of  a  right  to  receive,  a 
(juality  education  as  tloes  any  other  person.  Although  it  may  cost  more 
money  to  educate  us  than  to  educate  a  nonhandicapped  person.  We 
will  more  than  make  up  this  cost  with  our  contributions  to  society 
that  are  made  possible  by  special  education.  That,  to  me.  is  the  best 
reason  to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  various  Republican  cohorts  who  are  all-fired 
concerned  alxHit  saving  our  budget  anci  cutting  down  our  cost,  they 
say  this  isn*t  a  good  program,  tliey  say  we  shouldn't  finance  special 
education.  Well,  1  challenge  that  pei'son,  I  challonge  him  to  spend  1  day 
in  a  wheelchair  and  then  see  if  he  is  so  all-Hred  up  against  having  spe- 
cial education  and  I'd  like  to  see  if  he'd  actually  be  opposed  to  this  bill. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Wu.i.iams.  Von  can  go  on  if  you  want.  Well,  I  can  see  that 
yon  are  ambitious,  yoit  are  not  goirig  to  stop  in  ^fontpcJicr  too  Jong,  are 
you  ?  That's  excellent  and  \'ery  helpful.  T  lu)pe  you  can  stay  here  with 
us  thi-ongh  the  entire  panel.  This  fellow  has  to  go.  the  TV  man,  I  un- 
derstand, but  I  am  glad  you  caught  that.  Will  you  give  permission  for 
that  to  be  shown  on  all  channels,  sii',  by  that  machine  ? 

Mr.  HicKKV.  Well.  just  as  long  as  tiu^y  don't  show  it  in  Bran- 
don. 

Semitor  Wir.r.iA^t.^.  Whe?'e  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Htckkv.  Brandon,  that's  where  I  go  to  high  school. 

Senator  Williams.  I>ct  me  get  that  one  point  straight  again.  You 
had  to  go  to  another  conununity  ? 

Mr.  HrcKKV.  Yes;  I  have  to  travel  some  15,  20  miles  to  go  to  school. 

Senator  WrrxTA:^ts.  That  was  because  of  the  architectural  barriers 
in  your  own  school? 

Mr.  ITirKKY,  Ye.s.  They  Imvo  uu  e]e\'ator  in  my  .school  in  Brandon; 
they  don't  have  one  lu  Proctor. 

Senator  WTLLTA:^r.s.  Well,  you  laiow,  our  school  architecture  these 
days  is  running  n-^ore  to  one  level.  I  am  not  sure  why.  but  that  will 
make  one  of  the  problems  easier.  I  would  thiidc,  for  some. 

Mr.  TIiCKKv.  I  ran  into  a  scliool  like  that,  Essex  Junction  High 
School  is  good  for  handicapped  students. 

Senator  Wii.rJArvrs.  T^et  ns  get  on  now.  Who  will  be  next?  Mr.  Doon. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BOON,  JE.,  WOECESTEE,  MASS. 

Mr.  DooN.  This  testimony  deals  with  my  wifc'S  and  my  effoits  and 
frustrations  to  acliicvc  services  and  programs  for  our  son — John  A. 
Doon  III. 

John  was  born  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital  on  October  D,  1964,  with 
multiple  liandicai^s  and  ixjtardation.  The  fii-st  year  of  John's  life  was 
a  most  anxious  one  in  which  we  were  never  sure  of  whether  Jolni  would 
live  or  die.  At  this  time,  we  as  parents  would  have  appreciated  more 
direction  from  some  i)rofessionals  as  to  what  services  were  available 
to  service  John.  There  was  no  conimmiication  from  anv  social  service 
to  us  and  we  had  to  begin  exploring  on  our  own  what  lay  ahead.  Our 
pediatrician,  who  was  also  at  a  loss  of  what  services  were  available, 
tried  liis  best,  to  find  agencies  that  could  help  John,  It  was  mainly 
through  his  efibi-ts  that  we  were  referred  to  Children's  Hospital  for 
cliagTiosis  and  evaluation  and  to  New  England  Medical  Center  for 
fuitlier  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  treatment. 

The  only  agencies  available  in  the  Worcester  area  for  a  i^i^^school 
liandicapped  retarded  child  were  a  cerebral  palsy  clinic  sponsored 
by  a  private  source  and  the  Worcester  Comprehensive  Care  Center 
for  Eetarded  .sponsoi-ed  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  For  the 
first  few  years,  tlie  cerebral  palsy  clinic  served  us  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  with  the  physical  handicap  of  my  son,  but  it  lacked  the  trained 
personnel  to  deal  affectively  with  Jolnrs  retardation.  The  physical 
therapist  often  ignored  the  retarded  child  to  work  with  a  normal  child. 
The  Worcester  Comprehensive  Care  Center  also  did  not  have  any 
pei-son  trained  in  retardation  for  programing  the  retarded  child  and 
the  nursery  programs  were  at  times  little  better  than  a  baby  sitting 
service.  The  Worcester  Comprohensu  j  Care  Center  did  not  have  any 
facilities  for  providing  therapy  for  the  physically  handicapped.  This 
necessitated  parents  taking  their  child  from  one  agency  to  another 
to  secure  the  necessary  services.  Even  though  the  services  at  the  Wor- 
cester Comprehensive  Care  Center  were  inadequate,  there  was  a  long 
waiting  list  to  obtain  services  and  parents  often  had  to  wait  months 
for  a  program. 

Another  point  of  frustration  was  the  attitude  of  a  national  founda- 
tion dealing  witli  cerebral  i^alsy  who  took  a  most  arrogant  attitude 
toward  ns  as  parents  when  we  asked  them  to  help  us  establish  in  Wor- 
cester a  comproliensive  facility  that  could  service  a  cerebral  palsied 
cliild.  .Vs  a  protest  against  this  attitude,  parents  have  refused  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  annual  telethon  sponsored  by  this  foinidation.  Another 
point  0/  frustration  .for  us  as  parents  of  Inmdicapped  retarded  is  that 
most  a^»-encies  that  service  handicapped  ^e.g.,  rehabilitation  centers) 
are  ill  equipped  to  handle  problems  of  retardation  and  try  to  dis- 
roura^'-e  retarded  patients. 

When  John  reached  6  years  old,  we  were  faced  by  the  problem  of 
w  lie  re  lie  would  (jco  to  scliool.  We  were  told — "There  is  no  school  pro- 
<rram  for  the  trainablo-handicapj)ed  and  the  most  you  can  expect  is 
a  honiehound  ])ro<rram."  We  and  a  number  of  other  parents  refused 
to  accept  this  and  moved  forward  to  explore  the  most  efiicacious  way 
to  (ri\\u  our  ends — a  scliool  program  for  trainable-handicapped.  We 
were  greatly  encouraged  in  tliis  move  by  the  staff  at  New  TRngland, 
AFedical  Center  who  kept  insisting  that  John  should  he  in  a  school 
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program  and  that  the  city  was  responsible  for  establishing  such.  To 
plan  our  course  of  action  we  met  witli  a  representative  of  the  school 
committee,  Mr.  Ro/rer  Brown:  a  representative  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  Sfv.  Edward  Connelly;  and  our  own  State  senator, 
Senator  John  Conte.  We  next  contacted  the  pi'csideiit  of  onr  local  area 
hoard  for  mental  health  and  retardation,  Mrs.  RosaHc  Wolfe  and 
the  president  of  the  local  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Mr.  Seth 
Thomas.  Both  the  area  board  and  the  Worcester  association  gave  us 
their  fullest  support.  With  backing  of  the  board  and  the  association, 
we  ,met  with  officials  from  the  Worcester  schools  and  wore  able  to 
establish  in  Septenibor  1D71  an  experimental  trainablc-handicapped 
class  ho\i.sed  at  Woi'coster  roniy)rehiMisive  Care  Center  taught  by  a 
special  education  teacher  from  the  Worco.stcM' .schools.  Thi.s  progran\ 
opened  with  fi\"e  students.  The  school  year  1071-72  proved  to  the  Wor- 
cester schools  that  such  a  i)r()grani  was  needed  and  in  September  1072 
this  program  was  njovod  to  Mill  Swan  School  and  became  a  regular 
])art  of  the  public  school  program.  There  are  now  ei<rht  children  in  the 
chiss  and  a  waiting  list  of  children  hoping  to  ^ot  in.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent inade(|uacies  in  this  program  (e.g.,  .sixe  of  i-ooni.  poor  ventilation, 
waiting  list.  etc. )  but  with  the  cooperation  of  ^[r.  James  TTuderwood. 
special  education  director  of  Worcester,  we  hope  to  remedy  the.se 
problems  this  coming  year. 

The  successful  move  to  achieve  a  much  needed  school  program 
showed  ns.  as  parents,  tlie  need  to  liave  a  united  front.  In  January 
1072.  tlie  Worcester  Area  Association  for  Ketarded  Children  estab- 
lished an  education  connnittee  with  me  as  chairman  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  parent's  complaints  on  lack  of  educational  programs 
for  their  child  and  to  try  and  work  with  the  school  system  to  rectify 
problem.?.  The  education  cominittee  up  to  ^ovemhov  1,972  had  met 
with  two  scliool  systems  (Worcester  and  Millbury)  to  rectify  some 
existiuij  deficiencies  in  programs.  However,  in  November  1972  the 
e(hicatiou  committee  now  under  the  chairman.ship  of  Mr.  RoI)ert 
Lombardi  met  with  the  Spencer  schools  and  through  their  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Kdward  O'Connor,  the  committee  mot  a  wall  of  resistance 
and  experienced  a  sense  of  complete  frustration.  On  March  15  of  this 
year — 1073 — the  education  committee  recommended  to  the  member- 
ship of  W.A.A.T?.C.  the  e.stablishmeut  of  an  advocacy  committee.  This 
was  established  with  me  as  chairman  for  the  purpose  of  securing  legal 
counsel  and  taking  the  necessary  legal  action  to  force  compliance  with 
the  exi.sti nc:  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  education  of  the 
retarded.  The  advocacy  committee  is  now  representing  Jeffrey  Miller, 
.son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Miller  of  Si^encei*.  The  legal  counselor 
is  Attoruev  Stanford  Von  Mayerhauser  of  thekw  firm  of  Bowditch, 
Oowetz&Lanc. 

Mr.  Miller  will  be  able,  in  his  testimony,  to  fill  you  in  further  on 
his  exneriences. 

Jnst  to  deviate  from  this  1  minute,  what  wo  have  done  to  the  point 
is  we  have  lodged  com])laints  again.st  the  Spencer  schools  with  the 
State  department  of  education.  On  April  18  they  held  a  regional 
board  meeting  to  liave  us  present  thes?,  complaints  to  them.  They 
are  now  in  review  and  the  findings  will  be  referred  to  a  State  review 
panel.  But  the  associatio;i  intends  to  take  leoral  action  if  necessary. 
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Icalloil  your  olHtr  In-ruusi'  I  tlu)u<rlit  this  \v:is  vorv  portinont  to  this 
inquiry  and  askoil  if  Mr.  MilliM-  rouhl  pri'soiit  tlu'  caso  of  liis  frustra- 
tion, ancLyour  ai\Uv  said  hi'  nm\d  wiu'U  wi*  t-alK'd.  Our  h'lral  counsel 
is  horo.  Attorney  Stant'ni-d  \i)u  M aye rha user,  and  if  yoii  jiavo  any 
questions  of  liinK  he  did  not  intend  t(>  say  anything',  hut'just  to  advise 
us.  But  if  you  liad  :iny  'luestious  of  him.  he'd  i)e  hai)i)y  to  answer. 

I  note  Dr.  Dybwad  uu'ntioned  advoeacy  and  we  have  found  it  neees- 
sary  to  move  in  this  tiireetiou.  Well,  even  with  rules  and  re<i'ulations 
that  Massaehiisetts  has  and  the  laws  that  an*  on  the  books,  we  as  a 
parents  <rn)up  had  ro  nu)ve  in  for  leaal  aetion  to  ^^'t  the  Jieees.sary 
serviees  we  felt  weri'  needed  for  the  cliiidren. 

Would  yon  wanttohear  from  Mr.  Miller? 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  afrer  we  run  throu<rh  tne  i)auel  1  am 
sure  there  will  i-prtaiiily  be  tiuu'.  Kxcellent.  Mr.  I)oon.  Mr.  Atkins. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARLAl^D  A.  ATKINS,  PARENT  OF  A  DEAF  CHILD, 

CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Our  society  hajs  in  the  i)ast  shown  intolerance  and 
rejeetion  of  the  hamlieai)i)ed.  Many  of  the  i)iohlenis  stem  from  mis- 
understandinirs  ri'iianliuii'  the  haniliea]).  In  reality  the  handicapped 
as  a  <!:roup  constitute  a  laru'i'  potential  as.set  to  society.  Hut.  in  order  to 
lealize  this  ])otential.  soi-iety  uuist  provide  the  haudicai)i)ed  with  the 
full  aiuf  e(|ual  educational  opi)ortunity  they  need  to  reach  their  maxi- 
nuun  cajiabilities. 

Proirranis  for  elementary  education  of  the  hea]*in<r  impaired  child 
in  Massachusetts  are  on  the  whole  not  successful.  The  academic 
achievement  of  most  heariuir  im])aireil  i)ui)ils  is  euibarra.ssin<rly  lower 
than  that  of  hearini:'  students.  There  is  no  .systematic  or  coordinated 
approach  to  the  education  of  the  benvin<r  impaired  in  the  State.  What 
is  available  is  an  aairre^atiou  of  ditrerent  i)ro<rram  elenieuts  scattered 
across  the  State — day  classes,  day  .schools,  and  residential  schools. 

Some  day  chusses  have  been  established  on  an  inadequate  base,  result- 
uig  ill  suudl.  isolated  nuiltigraded  classes  w\th  too  wide  a  range  of 
a«r('s  in  children.  There  are  no  uniform  or  <renerally  accepted  currieu- 
Inin  iruidelines  throu<rliout  the  entire  educational  system.  Ilearhi^ 
imi)aired  children  aixj  not  <rivon  tlu^  broad,  adequate  diafrnostic  evalna- 
tioiis  they  m^ed.  nor  are  they  all  systematically  followed  up  in  terms  of 
their  pro<rre.ss  in  any  i)ro<:^ram.  There  is  a  serious  lack  of  communica- 
tion  between  tbe  private  day/residential  .schools  and  the  public  day 
.srliool  and  day  classes,  resnltiuir  from  a  lack  of  adecpiate  supervi.sory 
personnel  at  tbc  State  level  and  resnltin<r  in  an  educational  i)ro<irani 
with  .serious  discontinuities.  Tnto<rration  of  liearinof  impaired  cliiidren 
in  reirular  classrooms  varies  ixreatly  in  etl'ecti vcness  and  ineanin<r. 
Many  hearin<r  imi)aired  children  niay  do  well  academically  in  an 
inteirrated  classroom,  but  fall  in  their  .social  and  emotional  adjust- 
ment. Some  teachers  in  tbe  regular  classroom  may  allow  the  heariufr 
iuii'Jnircd  child  to  **<rot  by**  and  not  make  the  cliild  work  up  to  his  own 
caj)abilities.  Tt  comes  as  u  distin<*t  surprise  and  shock  to  many  persons 
when  tliey  learn  that  special  education  for  deaf  children  in  Massaclui- 
setts  stops  at  the  end  of  the  8th  <rrade.  All  of  our  .schools  for  the 
deaf  ofl'er  only  an  elementary  education,  and  none  of  the  day  class 
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programs  in  hearing  seliools  hiis  boon  extended  into  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  Jevol. 

This  spring  af  tc-  many  long  year^  of  parental  waiting,  a  high  school 
program  for  the  deaf  is  in  the  planning  stages  witli  partial  iniple- 
ntentation  slated  for  September  107:5.  Some  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  have  been  prolonging  the  education  of  their  older  deaf  students 
by  ottering  a  kind  of  postgraduate  progi'am.  often  largely  voeational 
in  emphasis,  to  bridge  the  gap  betAVoen  graduation  froni  elementary 
school  and  readiness  to  do  some  kind  of  work  in  order  to  earn  a 
living,  since  further  special  schooling  is  not  provided  for  the  average 
deaf  student. 

This  means  that  the  average  deaf  student  must  end  his  education  at  a 
level  roughly  comparable  to  that  of  a  Ii^-year-old  hearing  child,  and  in 
some  cases  the  level  is  even  lower  because  of  the  (ielay  the  deaf  cliild 
experiences  in  acquiring  mastery  of  the  language.  Of  course,  the  deaf 
child  is  likely  to  be  several  years  older  than  the  hearing  child  at  this 
point  in  his  education,  because  his  dilhcuUy  with  language  forces  him 
to  function  ::cndeniically  several  years  behind  his  liearing  counter- 
part. But  just  as  we  would  not  say  that  a  hearing  child  is  ready  to 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  his  elementary  schooling,  we  should  not 
allow  this  to  luippen  to  our  deaf  students  either.  In  the  cud,  it  is 
society  that  k)ses  if  we  do  not  educate  these  young  people  to  a  point 
where  they  can  function  aderjuutoly  in  .society  and  as  wage  earners. 

In  Massachusetts  the  parents  of  a  hearing  impaired  child  has  few 
options  regarding  the  education  of  the  child.  Because  of  the  limited 
programs  available  for  the  hearing  impaired,  pn rents  are  often  forced 
to  couiproniise  the  quality  of  their  child  s  education  in  order  to  obtain 
a  position  in  a  proofi-am.  The  parents  are  forced  to  place  the  child  into 
a  vacant  position  in  an  existing  progran^  with  little  regard  to  the 
true  educational  need  of  the  child.  The  parents  must  evaluate  the 
child  s  progress  often  with  little  or  no  professional  hel]).  Parents  are 
constantly  confronted  with  finding  a  place  for  the  child  when  told 
that  their  child  no  longer  fits  into  or  can  be  provided  for  in  an  existing 
program.  Education  of  the  handicapped  is  very  frustrating  from  the 
parents*  standpoint.  The  problems  associated  with  general  education 
are  compounded  for  special  education.  Parents  are  forced  to  become 
involved  in  finding  and  evaluating  programs.  Parents  who  have  limitecl 
education  or  who  are  from  minority  groups  feel  frightened  by  the 
educational  estai)lishment  and  will  not  i)Ccome  involved  as  req\ni*ed 
and  con.sequently  will  accept  less  than  quality  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. For  the  hearing  handicapped  to  realize  their  maximum  poten- 
tial and  become  the  useful  vitizejis  that  ihey  can  become,  a  relatively 
small  investment  in  their  education  will  pay  ample  dividends. 

Senator  Wujj.am.^.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Atkins.  Whsit  is  your 
hometown? 

Atki  xs.  Chelmsf oitl.  ^lass. 

Senator  Willt.\ms.  A\^iere  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Atkix.^;.  That's  nortli  of  Boston. 

Senator  Wu.UAMs.  Has  your  child's  disability  been  since  birth? 
Mr.  Atkix«.  Yes.  My  wife  had  rubella  the  first  8  months  of  the 
pregnancy. 

Senator  WTr.LTA>i:s.  Tn  your  jiersonal  ex]:)enence,  when  was  there 
l)ublic  education  first  available  to  your  youngster? 
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Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  i)iiblic  education  is  available,  in  this  State  in 
preschool  nursery  programs.  Tlierc  is  some  ])rivate  education  avail- 
able nowadays.  The  problem  is  the  discontniuity  in  the  program. 
There  is  not  a  continuous  program  phmned  out  for  the  individual 
child.  It  is  up  to  the  parents  to  provide  the  community  in  the  program. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  now,  tliis  hearing  disabled  child's  neo.d  for 
education  really  begins  at  once,  doesn't  \t  ( 

Mr.  Atki^'s.  Eight. 

Senator  Willlvhs.  Tliat's  why  we  are  here  talking,  and  our  friend 
from  New  Hampshire,  his  legislation  begins  at  birth.  Am  I  right  on 
that,  Representative  Spirou,  your  legislation  goes  from  birth  u?^? 

Ml'.  Spirou.  J3irth  to  21,  right. 

Senator  Wilha3is.  Now,  the  liearing  disability  child  born  with  a 
disability,  educational  needs  begin  right  then,  don't  they  ? 
Mr.  Spikou.  Right  on,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  tliat  what  you  are  reaching  in  your  bill? 

Mr.  SriRou.  Right.  As  soon  as  they  identify  the  problem,  then  the 
State  would  iiave  to  provide  services. 

Senator  Williams.  Certainly  if  tliat  isn't  available  to  the  child  with 
a  liearing  disability,  come  age  preschool,  kindergarten,  whatever  you 
call  it,  you  are  not  ready,  is  tliat  right  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Right. 

Mrs.  Barnhakx.  Same  v;ith  retarded,  you  have  to  start  at  the 
beginning. 

Senator  Willl\ms.  With  most  of  these  disabilities. 
Mrs.  Barniiart,  Otherwise  you  are  behind  before  you  get  started. 
Senator  Willlvms.  How  about  you,  Peter,  when  were  yon  disabled  i 
Mr.  iliCKKY.  Well,  I  had  polio  when  I  was  8  mont^i?  :>ld. 
Senator  Williams.  Three  months  old.  It  is  the  saiuv.    -  nation  in  a 
sense.  Tom's  is  strictly  a  physical  problem  getting  ;  ^  onnd,  isn't  it? 
Mr*  HicKEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Someliow  I  have  a  feeling  Cuat  you  not  only 
didn't  have  to  catch  up,  I  have  a  feeling  you  advanced  ahead.  Well, 
\\  c  could  get  some  of  these  details,  but  we  better  finish  our  panel.  Miss 
Sheldon. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  EMILY  SHELDON,  RTITLAKi,  ^  i.,  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPER  IN  CHILDREN'S  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

Miss  E:«iLY  SnELnox.  The  concept  that  all  children  have  a  right  to 
education  has  long  been  accepted  for  the  nonhandicapped  child,  no 
matter  how  much  appropi'iatioiis  are  being  cut  at  the  State  level  or 
local  tax  rates  are  increased.  There  is  no  corresponding  commitment  to 
the  education  of  all  handicapped  children,  and  this  consistently  be- 
comes an  area  in  which  to  cut  costs. 

For  instance,  in  Vermont,  parents  of  handicapped  children  have  had 
to  go  to  the  legislature  every  time  it  convened  since  1953,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  appropriations  were  not  cut  or  to  back  special  educa- 
tion division  if  any  changes  were  being  proposed.  Likewise,  while  it 
is  accepted,  it  is  well  known  that  all  nonluandicapped  persons  given 
an  education  do  not  become  taxpaving  citizens,  the  vahie  of  the  invest- 
ment for  the  education  of  severely  handicapped  children  is  often 
questioned. 
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Thus,  having  S.  6  sets  the  stage  so  that  ail  handicapped  children  may 
have  their  chance  of  an  education  more  quickly  than  if  all  funding  is 
left  to  local  and  State  funds. 

The  general  public  is  aware  only  of  the  vi.sible,  obvious  as])ects  of 
handicapping  on  the  one  hand  and  special  education  on  the  other.  As 
program  developer  in  a  children's  rehabilitation  center  for  28  years, 
both  before  and  after  the  passage  of  Vermont's  1953  Special  Education 
Act,  I  see  many  other  less  known  but  important  aspects  which  war- 
rant consideration. 

IXJ'ACT  ON  TliE  YAMILY 

A  handicapped  cliild  is,  oftener  than  not,  a  part  of  a  family.  There- 
fore, what  is  done  for  that  child  has  real  impact  on  a  total  family 
constellation.  Also,  regardless  of  the  child's  prognosis  for  learning, 
in  most  instances,  and  due  to  modern  medicine,  life  expectancy  may 
resemble  that  of  the  general  public,  liememberirg  both  the  iamily 
group  and  the  length  of  life  for  the  handicapped  person,  it  is  essential 
to  otfcr  suitable  s])ecial  education  regardless  of  how  limited  the  child 
may  be.  The  able  child  with  the  athetoid  type  of  cerebral  palsy,  for 
exanii)le,  may  not  l)e  able  to  walk,  write,  talk,  or  manage  full  self- 
care.  However,  if  he  or  she  is  tauglit  to  read,  the  world  of  books  oftei'S 
iuHnite  vicarious  living;  if  taught  to  type,  using  adaptive  apparatus 
and  an  electric  typewriter,  conununication  is  made  feasible.  Both  give 
purpose  of  living.  Likewise,  the  cliild  tei'i'ibly  damaged  by  early  ma- 
ternal rubella,  may  be  heljKHl  to  live  following  a  faniilylike  schedule 
so  that  a  busy  mother  nuiy  have  uninteri'U])ted  slee]).  That  sanu^  child 
may  be  helped  to  accept  a  nourishing  diet  so  there  is  health  and 
physical  comfort,  may  be  taught  to  walk  to  reduce  the  lifting  prob- 
lem wliich  increases  with  growth,  and  nniy  be  helped  to  develoj)  some 
meaningful  comnumication  system  for  safety,  to  uuike  wants  known, 
and  to  extend  his  or  her  world  out  of  self. 

TUK   XKKU   KOP   t'OMrUKni'.XSl VK  SKKVIC'KS 

I  think  it  is  hard  for  people  who  are  not  closely  associated  with 
families  having  a  handicapped  child  to  realize  the  terrific  impact  of 
some  handicaps  on  an  entire  famil  y-  One  of  the  rubella  syndrome  chil- 
dren whose  family  I  have  kriown  well  had  never  known  what  it  meant 
to  have  father  and  motiier  go  otF  by  themselves  for  any  kind  of  cn- 
tertaininent. 

The  mother  had  never  had  a  ])eaceful  night's  .sleep  in  the  f>  years 
befoi-e  we  kv.ew  the  child.  Nobody  in  the  family  coukl  liave  any  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  bringing  people  in  from  outside  becau.se  tliis  child  was 
con.stantly  uncomfortable  and  wailing  almost  all  of  the  24  hours  a 
day.  She  rejected  everything  but  t(Muato  soup  and  apple  sauce.  This 
is  a  connnou  ]M'oblem  with  children  with  rubella  syndrome,  not  that 
they  eat  tomato  .sou])  and  ai)i)le  sauce,  but  they  reject  a  balanced  diet, 
so  that  she  was  chronically  uuiluouri.shed,  unconrtortable,  and  had 
reason  to  wail. 

I  think  that  gives  you  .some  idea  of  how  we  have  to  consider  the 
entire  family  and  not  just  the  child.  Another  thing  that  we  sometimes 
miss  in  considering  ha?idicapped  children  is  that  they  often  lack  skills 
which  ai-e  completely  automatic  as  far  as  we  arc  concerned.  Facial 

d  LTgis  may  prevent  smiling  or  any  cliangc.of  facial  expression  to 
I\IC  oiu*  moods.  It  may  prevent  lip  closure,  eyelid  closure. 
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Most  oliildivii  use  tlie  52  or  iiioiv  niusclos  from  tlie  abdomen  to  tlie 
mouth  needed  to  artienlate  speecli  without  even  tliinking.  Position 
sense,  whicli  lets  us  know  wlien  we  are  upri^ilit.  wlien  we  are  leauin<r  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  is  something  tliat  we  can  take  for  granted,  but  it 
is  something  that  becomes  a  very  serious  pfo])lem  in  youngstei's  where 
this  wonderful  sense  is  mi.ssing. 

The  swallowing  reflex,  which  we  never  have  to  tliink  ahont,  j^revents 
drooling.  The  warning  tliat  tliere  is  a  need  to  urinate  or  defecate  may 
be  inadequate  or  Licking.  Control  may  also  be  lacking  or  inadequate. 
Visual  fields  may  be  limited,  such  as  tlie  riglit  field  in  eacli  eye,  Tliumb- 
linger  op})Ositi(m  for  easy  ;rnisp  is  also  sonnet liing  that  we  can  take  for 
granted.  There  are  many  people  who  lack  tliis.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
try  and  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  or  anything  of  weight  between  vour 
other  fiiigei's  to  appreciate  liow  wonderful  tliunih-forefinger  opposition 
is.  Likewise,  automatic  release  of  grasp  is  very  important. 

One  of  our  young  people  talked  about  dancing  one  time  and  he 
grasped  tlie  hack  of  the  girl  he  was  dancing  with,  accidentally,  it 
>inrhc(l  her.  ir  hurt  her.  hut  he  couhln't  release  liis  grasp.  Slie  finally 
aughed.  The  laugh  let  him  release  the  grasp  and  stop  hurting  her. 

The  ability  to  interpret  what  is  said  or  heard  or  felt — these  are 
things  that  we  can  take  for  granted.  I  can  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket 
and  1  know  what  is  there.  There  are  many  children  who  have  to  have 
long  trainiiig  in  order  to  Ix^  able  to  identify  from  touch  what  tlie^- 
need  to.  The  ability  to  relax  and  to  sleep  is  .something  that  is  a  tremen- 
dous problem  in  some  of  the  handicapped  children. 

Special  education  is  not.  of  necessity,  confined  to  the  classroom,  but 
in.stead  a  multitude  of  special  training  approaches  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge:  occupational  therapy  to  teach  self-help 
.skills,  use  a  paralyzed  arm  and  Iiand  as  a  helper,  develop  compensatory 
apparatus  to  make  hand  skills,  gross  or  fine,  a  real  possibility:  physi- 
cal therapy  to  improve  body  balance  and  contrrl  (head,  trunk,  sitting, 
.standing),  ambulation,  learn  to  fall  and  recover  from  a  fall  without 
discomfort,  adjust  to  apparatus,  make  quick  correction  when  thrown 
off  balance,  and  devise  compensations  wlien  man's  amazing  and  auto- 
niatic  po.sition  sen.se  is  damaged:  hearing  tlierapv  for  tlio.se  with  hear- 
ing deficits  including  the  use  of  other  senses  in  compensation,  adjusting 
to  amplification  when  feasible;  speech  therapy  for  the  many  with 
language  deficits  and  problems  in  articulation:  adaptive  physical  edu- 
cation to  improve  a  child  s  concept  of  body  parts  and  the  mo.st  efficient 
way  to  move  them  in  a  coordinated  way.  adding  both  to  the  learning 
which  i.s  acquired  through  movement,  and  also  to  phiy  .skills  which  are 
as  impo.'tant  to  a  sense  of  self-worth  as  academic  success.  The  list  could 
continue.  For  .some  handicaps  these  services,  ancillary  to  education, 
are  essential  if  education  is  to  be  successful. 

Diagnosis,  from  simple  to  .=oplii.sticated.  is  an  essential  part  of  spe- 
cial education  for  it  is  through  comprehensive  findings  that  individual- 
ized plans  are  made  for  each  and  evei*v  child.  Local  school  systems 
provide  .some  of  these  diagnostic  sei*vices.  but  the  more  sophisticated 
ones  niu.st  be  purchased  in  a  center  includin<r  many  specialists.  This, 
then,  becomes  O7io  of  the  added  costs  of  special  education. 

Listing  problems,  setting  long  and  short-term  goals,  methods,  and 
ways  to  measure  progress  becomes  an  essential  p^rt  of  special  education 
'  Q   to  insure  efficiciK-y  ajid  to  cut  costs.  Estimating  the  time  needed 
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foi'  t-vaini.ig  is  not  onsy  to  ilo  vhumi  in  tho  host  of  facilities  bocau.so 
motivatioK.  hidden  handicaps,  and  faihiiv  to  i;ct  the  desired  ivsnlt 
from  one  approach  to  the  therapy  may  retpiire  one  or  many  different 
approaches,  or  even  surgery  may  he  heedetl  to  reduce  limitations  in 
th(»ra|)y  results. 

Maintenance  of  peak  health  is  essential  because  the  handicapped 
child  has  to  expend  far  more  energy  to  consciously  perform  acts  Avhich 
are  managed  automatically  by  the  nonhandicapped. 

We  think  about  lipreadiiig  being  a  wonderful  skill.  It  is  a  skill,  but 
only  about  30  percent  of  speech  sound:-  are  visible  on  the  lips.  So  it 
takes  an  awful  lot  more  than  just  the  skill  of  lipreading  in  order 
to  compensate  for  liearing. 

For  example,  a  hard-of-heariiig  child,  using  eyes  and  tiny  chies  to 
compensate  for  poor  hearing,  fatigues  quickly  and  easily.  The  child 
with  a  damaged  position  sense  has  to  constantly  gage  uju'lghtness  by 
door  frames,  windows,  and  walls.  Therefore,  not  just  token  medical  care 
but  superlative  and  com])lete  care  becomes  essential, 

Here  again,  if  a  family  cannot  afford  complete  pediatric  care  and 
is  not  (digible  for  medicaid,  it  would  be  hoped  that  this  bill  might  ex- 
tend some  financial  assistance.  Tt'S  already  been  mentioned  bv  several 
people  at  tliis  table  tliat  early  interA'cution  is  essential. 

We  have  been  working  on  what  we  call  a  handicai)ped  infant  pro- 
gram where  parents  and  their  children  are  seen  by  a  team  on  a  monthly 
basis.  This  means  that  tlieir  questions  are  answered  qnickly,  they  are 
guided  as  to  how  to  focus  on  and  make  use  of  ability  rather'tlian  focus 
oil  disabilities.  And  they  are  given  a  home  program.  It  is  a  very  in- 
expensive way  to  provide  care  very  early.  But  I  agree  with  the  other 
people  at  this  table  that  early  intervention  is  uecessuvy. 

Ideally  teenagers  sliould  liave  f  i*aiiiiiig  in  j)areiiting  before  the  need 
to  assume  this  role  manifests  itself.  Because  handicaps  may  appear  in 
any  family,  these  young  peojile  should  have  actual  involvVinent  with 
different  types  of  handicaps.  Since  this  early  training  rarely  happens, 
early  int<irvention,  when  a  handicap  is  identified,  is  essential.  Inclu- 
sion in  a  preschool  group  planned  for  the  nonhandicapi)ed  might  be 
both  feasible  and  ideal  with  the  addition  of  a  full-  or  part-time  aide 
for  the  handicapped  child. 

Early  training  is  helpful  for  many  reasons.  It  helps  parents  focus 
oil  abilities  to  offset  their  natural  preoccupation  and  concern  with  dis- 
abilities. It  helps  staff*  in  preschool  programs  learn  more  about  abili- 
ties and  disabilities  in  a  niore  natural  and  comfortable  setting  than 
most  clinics.  It  oft'ei*s  an  essential  to  good  diagnosis — carefully  docu- 
mented observations.  It  offei*s  time  for  maximum  r(>mediatioii  before 
formal  education  needs  to  be  considered.  It  provides  an  extensive 
battery  of  facts  ui)on  which  to  plan  as  ideal  and  feasible  initial  edu- 
cational planning  as  is  available. 

Out  of  district  .school  placement,  particularly  where  there  are  no 
architectural  barriers,  may  be  the  only  extra  cost  of  education  for  a 
handicapped  child.  It  is  assumed  that  this  JaAV  could  pay  75  percent  of 
this  added  cost  of  trans])Ortation  since  for  some  children  this  would  be 
all  that  is  needed  to  be  "special''  about  education. 

Modifications  in  a  toilet  stall  partition,  the  mmping  of  a  single 
school  entrance,  et  cetera,  might  make  regular  school  attendance  pos- 
sible for  a  handicapped  child.  Again  it  is  hoped  that  this  act  will  have 
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the  flexibility  to  share  Ihis  added  cost  so  a  poor  school  district  would 
be  able  to  accept  a  handicapped  child. 

It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  to  nio  the  arbitrary  lower  age  of 
three  is  included  in  this  bill.  Vermont  has  no  lower  age  limit  in  its 
law  which  was  revised  last  year,  and  refe.i*s  instead  to  early  essential 
education  It  seems  to  mc  this  would  be  a  better  way  of  makintr  pro- 
vision for  children  who  should  have  training  eiirly  than  the  arbitrary 
age  of  3  hi  the  bill 

Senator  Williams,  Thank  you,  Miss  Sheldon.  I  see  that  you  are 
currently  on  leave  from  the  Association  for  the  Crippled, 
Miss  Sheldon,  That's  right. 

Senator  Williams,  Are  you  professionally  active  or  what  is  the 
leave  ?  Are  rou  going  back  to  the  Association  ? 
Miss  SuKLDOX,  I  am  not.  sure  at  this  point.  This  just  came  about 
Senator  Williams.  WelL  \\'e  are  fortunate  we  found  you  or  did 
you  find  us  ? 
Miss  SiiELDox.  You  found  me. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  in  fact  we  are  happy  we  all  fouiid  eacli 
other,  however  it  happened, 

Mrs.  Baknjiakt,  We  are  particularly  happv  we  found  you. 
Senator  Williams.  Well,  thank  you.  These"  Vermont  fellows,  you 
ave  to  watch  them.  I  didn't  realize  it  is  as  late  as  it  is,  I  siuldenly  saw 
he  sun  over  there  looking  like  an  afternoon  sun  and  it  is  afternoon. 
I  thought  it  was  about  11:80.  Now,  who  is  next  here?  Mrs.  Cutler. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  BARBARA  CUTLER,  ARLINGTON,  MASS.,  PAST 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  MENTALLY  ILL  CHIL-  • 
DREN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs.  CuTLEK.  The  Association  for  Mentally  111  Children  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  an  organization  working  to  see  that  the  needs  of  mentally  ill 
and  emotionally  disturbed  children  are  met.  AMIC  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Society  for  Autistic  Children.  I  am  here  to  express 
AMIC's  full  support  of  S.  6. 

In  addition  to  my  activities  in  AMIC  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Special  Education  Ad\  isory  Board  to  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  so  have  some  awareness  and  some  access  to  information  about 
programs  and  plans  for  special  education  in  this  State. 

Most  of  all  I  am  the  parent  of  an  adolescent  boy  who  has  exjieri- 
enced  language  and  behavior  disorders  since  early  childhood.  I  have 
known  too  many  times  what  it  is  like  to  seek  education  for  my  child 
and  find  inadequate  and  inappropriate  placements  often  at  some  dis- 
tance from  home,  or  worse  yet,  to  find  nothing  at  alL  Other  parents 
over  the  years  liave  shared  their  experiences  with  me.  The  lucky  few- 
have  been  able  to  find  help  and  appropriate  education ;  their  children 
will  lead  Jives  of  some  independence  and  dignity.  Others  of  us  still 
struggle  for  services;  the  future  of  our  children  is  uncertain.  Still  oth- 
ei*s.  the  most  pathetic,  have  been  forced  by  lack  of  services  to  place 
their  children  in  the  State  schools  for  the  retarded  where  they  have 
been  forgotten  by  all. 

We  support  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  serve  all  handicapped  children, 
•For  too  long  on  the  State  and  Federal  level  we  have  operated  by  su])- 
plying  categorical  aid  for  our  children.  Many  of  our  most  seriously 
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disturbed  children  have  been  labeled  mentally  ill,  autistic,  schizoph- 
renic, retarded,  and  even  ''something  else."  Without  the  emphatic  "all 
handicapped  children"  these  most  seriously  disturbed  children  will 
still  go  unserved. 

For  some  of  our  children  edueati^  ai  may  be  the  only  help  out  of  a 
diS9rdered  world.  For  all  it  is  the  major  way  to  a  decent  life.  Teachers 
trained  to  work  with  special  children  and  supported  with  the  necessary 
services,  can  make  the  difference  between  living  in  the  community  and 
bemg  left  in  the  back  wards.  In  this  State  we  have  a  surplus  of  special 
education  teachers  that  we  have  encouraged  to  go  into  this  field.  We 
also  have  the  children  without  education.  Public  schools  can  pick  up 
the  slack  if  we  infuse  more  money  into  the  system.  My  own  boy,  w^hen 
all  else  failed,  was  saved  by  a  trained  and  talented  teacher. 

Senator  Williams.  Where  was  that  teacher? 

Mrs.  CuTLEK.  She  was  operating  in  a  Federal  pilot  project,  morning 
program,  based  in  a  State  school,  but  in  a  rehabilitation  and  evaluation 
unit,  where  he  could  stav  for  only  1  year.  It  was  a  very  short  program, 
and  this  teacher  worked  with  me  and  we  set  up  a  24-hour-a-day  pro- 
gram. I  ran  the  other  22  hours  at  home,  but  only  with  her  help.  And 
my  boy  was  on  the  emergency  waiting  list  to  bo  placed  in  Fernald  be- 
cause I  could  no  longer  manage  him  and  educate  him.  And  really  his 
education  began  at  that  point. 

He  was  12  yea^s  old.  We  started  teaching  him  everything,  hov/  to 
behave,  how  to  talk,  his  laaguagc  was  extremely  limited. 

Senator  Williams.  As  late  as  that,  age  12.  When  was  that,  how 
long  ago  ? 

Mrs.  Cutler.  Four  years  ago.  And  he's  continued  to  make  substim- 
tial  progress  as  long  as  we  teiicli  him.  But  Avhen  we  stop  teaching 
him,  he  can  regress.  You  know,  hti  just  sort  of  slides  back.  He's  got 
so  far  to  go,  but  he  is  still  going.  And  my  belief  is  that  we  can't  stop 
\vit.h  any  of  these  kids.  I  am  for  early  intervention,  but  I  think  some- 
times people  are  forgetting  there  are  a  lot  of  adolescents  out  there  that 
never  really  had  a  chance,  and  before  we  send  them  over  the  hill  let's 
give  them  good,  solid,  intensive  education  and  maybe  we  can  save  a 
few  more. 

I  have  been  in  the  State  schools  and  looked  around  and  you  can  look 
at  the  kids  and  say  tliat's  an  autistic  child,  there  is  one,  there  is  one. 
They  may  be  8  or  22  years  old.  but  they  are  thfere  and  they  can  be 
helped  with  staffing  and  training.  They  can  be  helped. 

I  have  included  a  few  examples  here  of  kids  who  didn't  get  help 
and  where  they  ended  up.  We  are  still  so  short  of  education  in  this 
State.  I  know  a  little  7-year-old  boy  who  is  headed  the  same  route. 
He  has  no  speech,  he  is  not  being  taught  to  speak,  although  there's 
been  some  really  good  results  with  teaching  autistic  kids,  they  are 
giving  them  language  therapy. 

I  hope  Mr.  Pace  will  back  me  up  on  this  today,  but  language  therapy 
for  kids  who  can't  talk  makes  infinite  sense  now,  but  we  didn't  do 
it  before.  But  we  are  still  slow  to  taking  the  educational  route.  I  think 
the  Depai+ment  of  Education  with  its  new  leadership  and  special 
education  division  will  begin  to  start  more  innovative  projnrrams  that 
will  reach  out  and  save  some  of  these  kids.  It  is  really  saving.  Wliere 
they  are  going  is  just  so  terrible.  In  40.  50  years  they  will  live  in  an 
institxition. 
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Senator  Williams,  This  was  a  Federal  Office  of  Education 
program? 

Mi's.  CxJTLEU.  No;  it  wixs  mental  health,  but  the  teacher  who  ran 
it  lefi*.  that  system  lUid  is  now  working  in  a  public  scliool  in  Newton, 
and  she  is  working  with  elementary  scliool  age  kids  that  Avould  not 
be  in  u  i)ublic  school  but  for  her,  her  conunitinent,  her  t'^aining,  and 
maybe  her  stubborness.  1  think  that  helps,  vis-a-vis  a  school  system 
when  you  ai-e  getting  started. 

I  think  she's  got  some  very  handicapped  kids  there. 

LACK  OF  CONTIIsUlTY 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  just  a  fortuitous  thing  then  that  NIH 
had  tliis  program. 

Mi*s.  CuTLEu.  It's  been  this  way  down  the  line.  We  have  been  saved 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth  again  and  again ;  a  program  has  come  along. 
And  one  thing  1  don't  have  iu  my  testimony  is  the  strain  on  these  kids 
that  from  year  to  year  when  they  don't  have  programs.  If  we  subjected 
our  normal  children  to  not  knowing  where  they'd  be  next  year,  we'd 
begin  to  wonder  about  their  mental  health.  A  haiidicappecl  child  has 
the  extra  burden  of  never  knowing. 

We  have  sort  of  fallen  into  programs.  When  things  have  been  des- 
^xirate,  the  most  blessed  thing  that  happened  to  us  was  this  teacher, 
who  really  took  both  of  us  in  hand,  and  she  is  a  tciicher,  she's  great. 

Senator  Williams.  W^here  is  your  home? 

Mrs.  CuTLEu.  I  live  in  Arlington,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Boston.  I 
talked  about  very  handicapped  children,  and  some  people  think  they 
can't  be  educated  in  public  schools,  but  they  can  and  they  are.  I  know 
about  programs,  and  I'd  be  huppy  to  give  you  information  about  the 
programs  in  Lawrence,  Hingham,  Arlington,  Worcester, 

By  the  way,  n\y  town  started  a  program.  After  I  realized  that  niy 
boy  could  be  helped,  1  delayed  until  they  began  the  program,  and  it 
worked.  Td  like  to  see  it  happen  in  more  towns,  but  again  the  towns 
arc  reluctant  to  try  things  without  money  to  pay  for  them. 

1  think  occasionally  a  real  nagging  type  of  parent  can  help  to  get  a 
program  started,  and  it  was  worth  it.  These  pmgranis  that  I  men- 
tioned here — Lawrence,  Hingham,  Arlington,  and  Worcester — have 
been  started  and  supported  by  local  educational  agencies.  Now,  in 
AVorcester,  the  program  is  in  a  State  hospital,  but  it  is  run  by  the 
public  schools. 

People  have  ii  \-ery  narit)w  view  of  what  public  schools  can  do, 
Vou  may  need  the  whole  range  of  programs,  you  may  need  a  whole 
setting,  but  there  is  no  reason  the  public  school  can't  run  it.  I  mean 
their  job  is  education,  and  what  these  kids  are  really  lacking  is  edu- 
cation. Also,  there  are  a  couple  of  new  programs,  you  beat  me  on  the 
high  school  for  the  deaf  because  I  was  going  to  mention  that,  and 
there  is  a  Special  Education  Advisory  Committee  that's  all  in  full 
support  of  developing  that  kind  of  program. 

I  remember  a  couple  of  pmposals  where  they  aie  trying  to  integrate 
blind  children  and  physically  handicapped  children,  towns  ai*e  reach- 
ing out  now  to  do  this  if  they  can  get  some  money.  Those  are  proposals 
for  this  coming  year.  Until  now  the  funding  has  been  innovative  pro- 
graming and  this  is  bad  because  everybody  is  so  competitive  when  you 
need  basic  services  and  they  need  them  in  every  town  in  the  Common- 
Y/->dth,  not  just  an  occasional  one  here  and  there. 
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SPECrfc^'lC  GASES 

B,  17  years  old^  was  not  accepted  by  State-funded  private  schools 
and  was  given  but  1  lioars  tutoring  a  day  for  several  years  until  his 
mother  with  no  other  help  in  sight  was  forced  to  place  him  in  a  State 
school  where  he  lives  today,  7  years  later.  He  does  not  read  or  write. 
He  is  unable  to  live  in  the  community  unless  some  good  educational 
services  are  gi ven  him. 

J,  15  years  old,  lias  had  several  ye^irs  of  education  including  his  last 
short-term  placement  in  a  residential  program.  When  he  returned  to 
his  family  from  that  program  there  was  no  education  for  him.  When 
a  private  school  with  a  Federal  grant  was  found  to  accept  him,  there 
was  no  money  to  transport  hhn.  His  family,  overburdened  by  both 
poveity  and  Jiving  witJi  a  severely  disoi*dei-ed  boy,  then  suffered  the 
loss  of  the  despairing  father  through  suicide.  J  is  now  living  at  the 
State  school  with  little  hope  for  the  future. 

Jj  is  being  allowed  to  attend  a  Department  of  Mental  Health  nursery 
program  foi*  letarded  children.  He  is  lucky  to  be  there  although  his 
diagnosis  is  infantile  autism.  He  has  no  speech  at  age  7  and  no  one  is 
helping  him  lo  learn  how  to  speak  or  communicate.  He  is  also  hyper- 
active. The  2  or  3  hours  he  is  in  the  nursery  school  are  a  very  small 
part  of  his  day.  Fre([uently  lie  is  awake  much  of  the  night.  He  needs 
more  education  than  he  is  getting  to  prevent  his  ending  up  like  B 
and  J. 

There  are  several  nursery  schools  for  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren in  Massachusetts,  but  they  are  too  ex|)ensive  for  parents  with 
limited  means.  Even  for  parents  who  can  pay  the  freight  there  are 
often  no  places  especially  for  the  most  handicapped  children. 

I  have  other  such  stories  that  I  Avould  be  willing  to  share  with  yon 
if  you  ai-e  interested. 

INTEGRATION  OF  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

Some  will  say  that  these  are  very  handicapped  children  I  speak  of. 
Can  they  possibly  be  educated  in  the  public  school  system  or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter?  The  answer  is,  "Yes;  they  can  be."  They 
can  and  they  are.  There  are  a  few  programs,  and  they  are  working  in 
Lawionce.  Hingham.  Arlington,  and  Worcester.  These  are  educational 
programs  stiuted  and  supported  by  the  local  educational  agencies. 
Speaking  to  the  needs  of  greater  numbers  of  substantially  handi- 
capped children  I  would  like  to  add  that  a  high  school  program  for 
the  deaf  is  being  planned  and  implemented  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  special  edncation  advisory  committee.  LEA's  are  submitting  pro- 
posals for  Federal  funds  to  initiate  programs  to  integrate  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  children  into  regular  school.  These  necessary 
plans  and  projects  require  substantial  funds  to  serve  our  special  chil- 
dren. We  support  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  provide  funds  to  local  and 
State  agencies  so  that  they  may  develop  basic  services  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  We  must  go  beyond  tho  funding  for  innovative  pro- 
graming. ^\nien  we  know  we  have  a  good  program  we  should  ex- 
pand it. 

Last  year  at  this  time  many  of  us  were  working  to  pass  the  Bartley- 
^ "  '  bill  which  provides  for  the  education  of  all  children  with  spe- 
J  K^needs.  There  was  some  opposition  from  certain  private  schools 
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whicli  had  greater  concern  for  their  vested  interest  than  for  the 
thousands  of  unserved  children  in  the  Commonwealth.  We  know  from 
the  programs  mentioned  above  that  public  schools  can  serve  many 
children.  There  are  many  children  in  need,  more  than  enough  to  go 
around  for  both  private  and  public  schools.  Perliaps  some  schools 
were  afraid  that  with  dc\*elopment  of  public  school  progi\ams  they 
would  be  expected  to  take  those  very  handicapped  cliildren  whom 
they  presently  turn  away.  It  is  a  sellers  market  ^.vith  the  present 
system. 

We  just  have  to  begin  serving  them  and  fhe  public  and  private  sec- 
tors being  played  otf  against  oacli  other  would  be  a  mistake.  In  my  own 
feeling,  in  my  own  experience  with  some  of  the  private  schools,  is  that 
they  take  the  winners,  they  really  do.  They  skim  the  cream  off,  that 
sounds  silly,  off  the  handicai^ped  kids,  the  kids  with  the  best  prog- 
nosis, and  so  the  most  handicapped  kids  are  often  the  ones  that  are 
left  without  services. 

Maybe  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  objection  from  the  private  sector, 
I  don't  know,  but  if  there  is,  some  of  it  will  be  because  of  their  fear 
of  being  expected  to  deal  with  the  most  handicapped  childi*en,  which 
I  feel  is  really  their  job. 

TAREXT  ACC?:SS  TO  RECORDS 

There  will  be  objections  raised  about  parent  access  to  records. 
Parents  and  children  who  are  able  have  a  right  to  view  records  in 
their  own  interest.  As  an  educator  I  have  worked  in  two  programs 
for  severely  disordered  children  and  I  have  seen  records  wliicli  casu- 
ally label  parents  as  schizophrenic  or  psychotic.  Sometimes  parents 
get  these  labels  because  they  have  the  temerity  to  question  the  opinion 
of  certain  professionals.  I  can  tell  you  of  two  such  parents  who  are 
leading  <juiet  heroic  lives,  trying  to  help  their  handicapped  children, 
which  children  on  a  24-hour  basis  would  try  the  patience,  strength, 
and  sanity  of  any  professional.  People  should  be  very  careful  what 
they  put  in  records.  If  nothing  else  parental  perusal  will  encourage 
those  profesc^ionals  who  need  to  be  more  discriminating  in  their  choice 
of  terms  to  watch  their  language. 

This  language  in  the  records  affects  how  other  people  deal  with  this 
child.  I  have  another  question.  Tinder  due  process  can  parents  legally 
release  records  containing  information  to  which  they  have  no  access? 
I  mean  if  someone  signed  a  contract  that  they  would  not  allow  you  to 
read,  would  rheir  signature  be  binding?  T  think  thci*e  is  a  big  area  that 
is  going  to  bo  opened  up  in  a  lot  of  ways,  confidentiality  of  records  and 
parents'  access. 

There  are  ways  to  stay  with  the  family  without  being  insulting  or 
without  leading  people  to  believe  more  serious  things  are  wrong  with 
their  family  than  might  be.  Many  families  with  a  handicapped  child 
are  .subjected  to  a  lot  of  stress  and  I  am  amazed  at  the  things  families 
have  done  for  their  kids,  for  their  handicapped-kid^:. 

With  respect  to  the  advisorv  panels  in  this  State,  we  will  be  setting- 
up  regional  review  panels  which  will  be  half-parents.  I  think  the  rea- 
son for  that  is  one  or  two  parents  among  the  group  of  professionals  can 
oftentimes  be  intimidated  and  their  needs  to  be  some  parent  support. 
There  will  be  suppoit  fi'om  sympathetic  pi-ofessionals,  to  be  sure,  but 
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Olio  parent  is  not  enough.  We  found  that  out  on  committees,  you  need 
a  bunch  of  parents  so  they  can  bolster  each  other  up. 

And  the  last  suggestion  I  have  is  in  the  section  6,  paragraph  a  on 
evaluation  with  i*espect  to  hmguage  and  cultural  background.  Another 
problem  handicapped  kids  have  is  that  their  handicaps  are  not  consid- 
ered when  deciding  what  test  to  use  for  making  the  evaluation.  1  mean 
we  evaluate  children  with  language  disabilities  giving  them  tests  that 
emphasize  verbal  skills  tests  that  can't  possibly  measure  their  abilities. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  match  the  test  to  the  child's  disability. 


impaii'ed,  you  find  another  kind  of  test  and  ivy  to  get  some  accurate 
measure.  A  lot  of  kids  have  been  considered  not  testable  because  one 
test  was  relied  on  instead  of  looking.  I  feel  a  test  is  discriminatory  to 
our  lumdicapped  children  if  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
what  their  disability  is. 
This  bill  offers  us  great  hope  for  expanded  services. 
Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Cutler.  Shall  we 
move  right  along  with  the  other  statements.  Mi's.  Walbridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  RICHARD  WALBRIDGE,  PARENT  FROM 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Walbridge.  My  daughter,  Sue  Ellen  Walbridge,  was  born  22 
years  ago  with  Spina  Bifida.  This  biith  defect  left  her  totally  pard- 
lyed  from  the  waist  down.  She  was  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  full- 
length  braces  and  crutches.  When  not  in  braces,  a  wheelchair  was 
necessary. 

Between  operations.  Sue  Ellen  had  continuous  care  from  the  Ver- 
mont Association  for  the  Crippled.  Fii*st,  there  were  years  of  physical 
therapy;  then  schooling  when  she  became  of  age.  These  programs 
enabled  Sue  to  pi'epare  for  entrance  into  public  school.  Before  enter- 
ing, however,  a  sanction  from  the  school-board  and  the  public  health 
officer  was  needed.  With  V.A.C.  working  for  us,  permission  was 
finally  gmnted  and  Sue  entered  third  grade  in  public  school. 

This  was  another  beginning  of  problems,  as  none  of  the  public 
schools  were  set  up  for  wheelchairs,  braces,  or  crutches.  With  the 
bathroom  facilities  totally  inadequate,  I  had  to  ^o  to  school  every  2 
hours  to  help  Sue.  She  also  needed  help  with  stair's  because  the  rail- 
ings were  not  stmng  enough,  and  the  stair's  were  slippery. 

The  older  a  handicapped  child  gets,  the  more  barrier's  there  are. 
Teacher's  sometimes  see  the  need,  but  really  don't  want  to  be  bothered. 
Others  think  a  youngster  should  be  taught  at  home.  Some  people  even 
think  liandicapped  youngsters  should  only  be  taught  at  liome  if  tliey 
are  completely  innnobilized  in  a  full  body  cast  and  no  way  of  getting 
them  through  a  door. 

There  w-as  a  continuous  battle,  for  educating  Sue,  who  was  now* 
ready  for  junior  high  school.  Meetings  were  held  with  the  school 
nui'ses,  the  principal,  and  the  guidance  department.  Permission  was 
finally  granted  by  the  school  board,  providing  I  would  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  Sue's  welfare  while  she  was  in  school.  As  Sue  was  the 
first  severely  handicapped  youngster  the  teachers  and  staff  encoun- 
tered, I  spent  more  time  at  school,  i)utting  teachers  and  students  at 
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ease  with  a  handicapped  youngster.  The  handicapped  want  to  be 
treated  and  accepted  into  society  like  everyone  else. 

And  two  experiences  I  had  with  Sue  Ellen  when  she  was  in  jimior 
high  school  give  you  some  idea  of  what  problems  these  children  face. 
The  librarian  didn't  want  her  to  go  into  the  library  to  study  because 
her  braces  and  crutches  made  too  nuich  noise,  so  she  couldn't  go  into 
the  library  for  2  yeai*s.  And  another  barrier  we  ran  into  in  junior  high 
school,  she  couldn't  eat  in  the  cafeteria  because  of  the  architectural 
structure  of  the  building  and  she.  couldn't  take  some  of  the  classes. 

Sue  was  able  to  attend  Rutland  Junior  High  School  because  there 
was  an  elevator.  AVhen  this  school  was  being  constructed,  the  archi- 
tect had  a  difficult  time  convincing  the  school  board  of  its  necessity. 
They  conceded  only  to  an  elevator  shaft.  However,  as  the  yeai^  passed, 
the  l)oard  found  that  an  elevator  added  to  the  shaft  was  not  that 
costly.  So,  the  elevator  was  installed. 

In  spite  of  the  relative  newness  of  the  school,  bathroom  facilities 
were  just  as  inadequate  as  in  elementary  school.  To  add  to  everything, 
'  Sue  couldn't  eat  in  the  school  cafeteria  because  of  difficult  stairways 
and  the  design  of  the  building.  There  wei-e  also  some  subjects  that 
she  couldn't  take,  due  to  inaccessability. 

While  she  was  still  in  junior  high,  !  discovered  that  the  high  school 
didn't  have  an  elevator.  So  I  put  in  a  requisition  to  the  school  boaixl 
for  installation  of  one  so  that  handicapped  youngstei-s  could  avail 
themselves  of  a  high  school  education.  An  elevator  was  installed  in 
the  high  school  by  the  time  Sue  was  ready  to  enter  her  sophomoi-e 
year. 

High  school  studies  meant  books  from  the  librai^.  Up  to  now,  I  had 
always  gone  to  the  library  for  her  books,  but  it  was  tmie  for  Sue  to 
be  able  to  do  this  hei*self.  Another  i-equisition  slip  was  presented  to 
the  library  board;  this  time  for  a  ramp  for  the  handicapped,  which 
was  eventually  installed. 

With  all  of  the  basic  tmining  behind  her.  Sue  gi*aduf.ted  from  Rut- 
land High  School  in  1970. 

She  now  attends  the  University  of  Houston  in  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
IS  in  her  second  year  there.  This  is  one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the 
United  St^ites  where  bathroom  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  handi- 
capped. There  are  ramps  at  all  building  entrances  and  beds  and  tele- 
phones are  wheel  chair  height.  There  are  elevators  in  all  buildings  and 
she  can  eat  in  the  cafeteria.  The  one  thing  that  needs  improvement  is 
the  laundiy  facilities. 

All  of  these  thin^ijs  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  one  without  the  other. 

With  proper  programing  and  funds  available,  the  handicapped 
would  bo  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  useful  citizens  in  this  great 
country  of  ouis. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  murlu  Mrs.  Walbridge.  Robeit 
^lelander. 

Mr.  RoHKRT  G.  Mklandkk.  T  am  glad  you  left  me  until  last  bex:ause 
due  to  a  .somewhat  of  a  misinidei*standing  I  am  not  .speaking  in  my 
role  as  a  parent.  And  don't  look  apprehensively  at  that  pile.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  it  all.  Matter  of  fact,  much  of  what  T  could  say  as  a 
parent  has  already  been  said  at  this  table  and  in  deference  to  time. 
I  would  like  to  give  a  few  comments  in  niy  role  as  the  chairman  of  the 
isory  Couucil'on  Special  Education  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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This  is  a  new  addition  to  our  special  education  laws.  Now,  thei^e's 
been  some  talk  here  about  Massachusetts  law,  and  what  is  being-  done  in 
Vermont  In  Connecticut  we  have  had  an  onniibus  nrandatory  special 
educiition  law  in  eilect  since  lOOT.  1  think  that  gives  you  some  back- 
ground to  work  from  and  I  think  it  gives  the  counnittee  maybe  a  field 
of  study  to  w^ork  with. 

Our  law  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  provisions  of  S.  0.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
inarkedly  similar  among  the  provisions.  We  had  the  advantage  of  an 
independent  review  team  from  the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics,  and 
that  is  what  the  big  package  is  that  you  have  there.  They  came  into  the 
State  about  a  year  i;go  and  evaluated  the  implementation  of  Connec- 
ticut's law. 

Senator  Wu.liams.  When  was  this  study  ? 

Mr.  Mklaxdkk.  Last  year,  it  was  completed  last  year,  stiirted  in  1971. 
Senator  Williams.  So  is  that  tlie  Eagleton  Institute  from  New 
Brunswick? 

Mr.  Mklaxdkk.  Yes.  That's  Rutgers,  isn't  it,  that  it  is  connected 
with? 

Senator  Williams.  It's  next  door.  It  is  related,  but  not  directly. 

Mr.  Mklaxdkk.  It  is  not  part  of  the  college,  but  related.  Tliey  done 
some  work  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  before  and  tliey  had  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant.  Both  the  Eagleton  people  and  our  legislative  lead- 
ers agreed  that  the  implementation  of  the  special  education  law  was  the 
best  ai'ea  to  tackle. 

I  will  try  to  make  this  brief  and  skip  much  of  what  is  here,  but  there 
are  certain  points  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Some  of  these  have  been 
touched  on  Tbefore.  One  of  them  is  money,  obviously.  But  I  think  we 
found  that  another  barrier  to  development  of  programs  is  the  lack 
of  definition  of  public  education,  Wliat  does  it  really  mean? 

We  hear  all  too  often,  you  know,  this  child  cannot  be  in  public 
school.  If  you  are  going  to  tell  me  the  child  shouldn't  be  in  public 
school,  fii-st  you  have  to  tell  me  what  public  education  means,  what 
are  its  limitations,  what  are  its  capabilities.  Looked  at  from  that  point 
of  view,  public  education  can  come  to  grips  with  almost,  and  I  say 
almost  because  there  are  bound  to  be  the  very,  very  few  cases  that  are 
questionable,  but  it  can  cope  with  almost  every  child  with  a  problem, 
whether  it  is  a  slight  problem  or  the  most  severe. 

Now,  we  have  developed  in  Connecticut  a  inevhanism  for  dealing 
with  some  of  these  more  sevei-ely  handicapped  children.  We  have  an 
organization  in  the  Hartford  area  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  is 
the  Capitol  Eegion  Education  Council.  This  is  basically  an  adminis- 
trative structure  that  provides  services  upon  request  for  local  school 
.systems  in  the  area. 

A  case  in  point  is  their  program  for  severely  disturbed  autistic 
children.  This  is  a  public  schoof  system,  it  is  uncler  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut, a  local  school  board,  so  it  has  all  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties tliat  local  school  system  has.  WivAt  it  doesn't  have  is  buildings,  it 
doesn't  have  teachers,  it  doesirt  have  a  built-in  bureaucracy.  It  has 
flexibility,  it  works  i)riniarily  through  contractual  purchase  of 
services. 

In  doing  this,  while  it  is  not  a  special  education  agency  per  se, 
it  has  tremendous  capabilities  in  this  area  to  handle  those  things  that 
cjui  be  handled  in  the  classroom  down  the  block.  I  am  certainlv  not 
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a  strong  advocate  of  ycpamtion  of  chiklren,  but  there  can  be  timec 
wlien  it  is  advaiitat^eous  for  the  handicapped  cliild  to  be  ^iveu  Iii^^hly 
specialized  services  on  the  basis  that  lie  needs  tlieni  now  so  he  can  be 
nitegrated  back  into  the  mainstream.  Aiid  I  think  that  is  the  name 
of  the  game. 

As  far  as  special  education,  much  of  what  we  call  special  education 
really  shouldn't  have  to  be  if  we  ^-ave  each  and  everv  child  the  special- 
ized and  individualized  education  that  we  say  wo  do.  We  fit  children 
into  programs  in  the  public  schools.  I  mean  normal  children,  we  don't 
build  programs  around  children.  I'nder  Connecticut  law  we  are 
required  to  prescribe  programs. 

Now,  this  is  beautiful  and  sounds  nice  on  paper.  The  problem  is  that 
after  6  years  it  is  really  not  hapi)ening.  There  are  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  implementation  of  the  law.  as  you  will  see  in  total  in  the  Eagle- 
ton  report.  We  are  spending,  we  are  budgeting  $2(i,750,000  this  year 
for  specnil  education  services  in  the  State.  This  is  designed  to  serve 
a  population  of  11.000  students. 

Comiecticut  has  somewhat  over  600,000  students  in  public  schools. 
By  any  slice  of  any  statistics— conservatively  von  have  to  arrive  at 
at  least  a  10  i)eirent  figure,  rate  of  instances— li.OOO  is  not  10  percent 
of  660,000.  Where  are  the  rest  of  them?  Most  of  them  are  not  getting 
services  yet.  So  I  am  most  supportive  of  your  S.  6  and  its  concept. 
1  think  we  need  it.  I  think  we  need  it  not^only  for  Connecticut,  but 
the  other  areas  that  are  not  moving  as  fast. 

They  need  to  push.  I  think  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
merely  the  legislation  will  correct  the  problem.  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  law  in  Connecticut  over  the  past  10, 12  years 
or  more.  In  fact,  I  was  directly  involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  present 
legislation.  And  we  think  \vg  have  a  good  law  and  we  know  that  if  it  is 
implemented,  our  children  will  be  educat<}d. 

IMPOKTANCE  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

But  it  is  a  long  tough  fight  to  get  through  to  the  school  sjystems  that 
because  vou  can't  do  it  in  the  new  junior  high  you  built,  it  just  can't 
be  done  in  public  education.  You  have  a  tough  time  getting  around, 
and  I  will  be  very  acid  about  this  one,  the  biggest  roadblocks  we  have 
found  so  far  are  the  public  school  administrators,  the  superintendents. 

These  are  the  people  that  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  handi- 
capped child.  They  are  bothered,  it  costs  money,  they  cause  trouble, 
they  could  very  well  do  without  them.  I  have  seen  cases,  Iniow  cases 
pei-sonally,  where  records  liave  been  changed,  altered,  faked,  toprovide 
grounds  for  denying  services  to  children. 

I  think  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  at  the  local  level  have  to 
watcli.  Even  though  the  law,  if  there  is  a  law  at  Federal  level,  we  still 
have  to  be  the  wati^hdogs  at  the  local,  on  the  local  scene.  Just  diagnosis 
and  labeling  has  been  mentioned  here  and  I  would  just  hke  to  say 
amen  to  that  and  the  dangers  of  mislabeling.  They  ai-e  tremendous. 

Connecticut  had  two  choices  when  the  law  was  enacted.  The  basic 
law  was  enacted  in  1965,  took  effect  September  1,  1967.  The  law  came 
about  not  because  the  professional  communitv  wanted  it,  in  fact  it  was 
actively  opposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It  came  about  be- 
cause the  parents,  citizens,  banded  together  and  got  strong  enough  and 
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convmciiig  enough  to  convince  the  legislature,  at  least  key  people  in 
the  legislature. 

It  is  odd  that  a  nmnber  of  people  today  have  mentioned  this,  ri^ht 
to  records.  And  the  U.S.  Ollice  of  Education  uublished  last  November 
a  veiy  interesting  essay  and  editorial  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  also 
interesting  to  jiotc  that  tlie  State  of  Connecticut  just  passed  a  small  bill 
providnig  statutoiy  access  to  all  school  records,  even  though  this  is  a 


This  IS  one  of  those  things  that  had  to  be  reinforeed  because  too 
many  school  systems  do  not  allow  proper  access.  And  after  all,  the 
parent  is  the  manager  of  the  child  through  his  early  and  middle  life. 
If  you  don't  know  what  the  evaluations  are,  how  do  you  guide  the 
child  best? 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  more  in  this  testimony.  I  think  in. 
interests  of  time  I  would  rather  have  it  read  than  spoken  if  that  is 
satisfactory  to  you.  Senator.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today. 

Senator  Wilmams.  Well,  we  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Melander.  All 
the  .statements,  you  all  didn't  read  them,  but  I  think  our  record  should 
have  all  of  the  statements  that  were  presented  plus  your  own  testimony. 
Xow,  we  were  goin*;  to  come  back  to  your  counsel.  I  wonder  whether 
we  better  break.  Want  to  stretch  for  10  minutes?  Someone  said  5 
minutes.  I  will  compromise  and  we  will  make  it  lYo, 

[Brief  recess.] 

Senator  Williams.  We  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Raymond  Miller.  Yes,  Senator.  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Von  Mayerhauser,  the  attorney  that  is  handling  the  advocacy 
case.  He  is  here  just  to  aid  me,  he  will  not  make  any  kind  of  a  .state- 
ment unles.s  you  have  any  question  regarding  the  legality  of  the  impli- 
cations. 

Senator  Williams.  Fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  MILLER,  SPENCER,  MASS.,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE   WORCESTER   AREA   ASSOCIATION  FOR   RETARDED  - 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MiLLKK.  My  name  is  Raymond  Miller,  and  I  live  on  Thompson 
Pond  Road  in  Spencer,  Mass.  I  am  currently  president  of  the  Worces- 
ter Area  Association  for  Retarded  Children.  My  son,  Jeffrey,  who  will 
be  7  years  old  in  July,  is  retarded  and  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Care  Center  in  Worcester  since  September  1971.  Before  talking 
on  the  association's  allegations  of  deficiencies  in  the  town  of  Spencer's 
••r;^  cial  education  program.  I  would  like  to  recap  as  briefly  as  possible 
V  ic'  personal  frustration  which  my  wife  and  I  have  felt  over  the  last 
114  years  in  trying  to  see  to  it  that  our  son  is  enrolled  in  an  educa- 
tional program  suitable  to  his  needs.  I  want  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  my  innnediate  concern  as  a  parent  and  as  president  of 
the  association,  is  with  the  Spencer  situation.  However,  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  my  opinion  and  to  reflect  the  association's  opinion  that  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Spencer  program  are  to  be  found  in  a  great  number 
of  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  is  much  need  for  up- 
grading the  fjuality  of  education  afforded  retarded  youngsters,  and 
Spencer  provides  only  a  suitable  example. 
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At  tlie  time  we  moved  to  Spencer  in  August  11)71,  we  begun  inquiry 
into  tlie  possible  scliools  for  our  son  to  enter.  We  were  told  he  might 
go  to  the  Center  of  Hope  School  in  Southbridge,  but  we  didirt  want 
to  send  him  to  school  some  2()  miles  from  our  home.  We  didn't  in- 
quire into  the  Spencer  system  at  that  point,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Irving  Galvin,  Director  of  Mental  Health,  Worcester^  we  were 
able  to  enroll  him  in  the  Comprehensive  Care  Center. 

Jeffrey's  trip  into  Worcester  is  a  1'3-mile.  half-hour  i-ide  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  town  of  Spencer.  In  hopes  of  placing  him  in  a  school 
in  Spencer,  my  wife  began  making  inquiries  during  the  fall  of  19V1. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  our  efforts  to  find  a  place  for  him  in 
Spencer  have  been  completely  frustrated.  For  over  a  year,  my  wife 
has  talked  with  the  Spencer  school  nurse  continuously  about  place- 
ment in  a  program  in  Spencer  which  would  be  suitable  for  Jeti'rey. 
From  talking  with  pareiits  who  have  had  children  in  the  only  special 
education  class,  that  class  at  the  Lake  Street  School,  and  from  seeing 
that  sc-hool's  special  education  classroom,  ourselves,  we've  had  deep 
reservations  about  the  Lake  Street  School  situation.  I  will  discuss  spe- 
cific deficiencies  later  in  this  presentation. 

When  we  weren't  getting  any  sufficient  answers  to  our  questions 
about  a  Spencer  progam.  we  really  began  to  push  in  October  1972. 
Rut  every  time,  the  nui^se's  answer \vas  the  same:  "We  dou't  have  the 
money.  We  don't  have  another  classroom.'' 

As  I  will  note  more  specifically  later  on,  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  a  retarded  child  by  a  core  team  of  doctors  and  teachers  is  the 
linchpin  of  proper  placement  of  the  retarded  child  in  a  program  most 
well  fitted  to  his  problems  and  abilities.  To  our  repeated  requests  that 
our  son  be  evaluated  by  a  team  of  teachers  and  doctors  for  purposes 
of  placement,  we've  received  only  vague  replies.  The  latest  response 
a  couple  of  inonths  ago  was  "probably  in  May  sometime."  Although 
we've  lived  in  Spencer  since  August  1971,  he  has  never  been  evaluated 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  applicable  State  department  of  education 
regulations  direct.  We're  quite  concerned  that  this  evaluation  be  car- 
ried out  for  this  next  school  year.  Last  week  I  repeated  our  request  to 
the  principal  of  the  Lake  Street  School.  Although  she  assured  me  that 
it  would  be  taken  care  of  soon,  we've  heard  nothing  since. 

There  lias  been  a  State  depaitnuMit  of  education  federally  funded 
])rogram  in  o]x»ration  at  Anna  Maria  College  in  Pa.xton,  Mass.,  since 
Se]>tember  1972.  We  understand  that  it's  quite  good.  But  when  my 
wife  asked  the  S])encer  school  uui-se  if  oui*  son  could  possibly  enroll 
in  that  prograu),  the  nurse  i'ei)]ied  that  Mr.  Kayiuond  Loughiin.  Wor- 
cester area  director.  Department  of  Mental  ITenlth,  and  a  member  of 
the  Anna  Maria's  Advisory  Committee,  had  said  that  the  law  permit- 
ted only  up  to  four  children  from  any  one  town  to  enroll,  and  that  as 
my  son  would  be  the  fifth  from  Spencei*.  he  would  be  barred.  The  law 
to  which  he  referred  was  ^lassachusetts  General  Laws,  cha]>ter  71, 
.section  4fi,  which  directs  any  town  having  five  or  more  retarded  chil- 
di*en  to  provide  s])ecial  education  classes  for  them  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Longhlin  later  confirmed  his  inter] )retat ion  of  the  law  to  us  directly 
and  to  the  association.  Howe\'er\  T  understand  linit  last  week  the  asso- 
ciation's Advisory  Connnittee  chairman.  Mr.  Doon.  was  informed  by 
the  director  of  the  program.  Mr.  Forest  Gihnore.  Jr..  through  INIr. 
Loughiin  that  the  law  wasn't  meant  to  apply  to  the  program,  as  tliat 
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was  considered  a  "regional  school,"  Apparently,  tliere's  no  reference 
to  such  an  exemption  ni  the  ori«;inal  funding  proposal,  I  would  inter- 
pret tliis  latest  word  frcui  Mr.  Gilmore  as  moaning  tliat  our  son  can 
be  enrolled  there  after  all,  but  we  just  don't  know  wliat  the  correct 
story  is.  This  confusion  over  whether  our  son  may  now  go  to  tlie  Anna 
Maria  i^rojjram  fits  in  with  the  runaround  wliich  we've  gotten  from 
the  beginning.  For  months  and  montlis  we've  gotten  sympatliy,  but 
never  any  direct  answei*s  to  our  questions. 

For  an  example  of  the  prevailing  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
the  retarded  children,  I  woukl  point  out  tliat  last  fall  a  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  formed  m  Spencer,  as  in  otlier  towns,  at  the 
State's  direction,  to  set  goals  for  the  school  system,  assuming  nec- 
essary funding.  Most  of  the  people  on  tlie  committee,  in- 
cluding the  superintendent  of  sckools,  were  connected  with  the  school 
system.  My  wife  attended  three  of  the  committee's  meetings  in  No- 
vember and  December  1972,  and  January  1973.  Wlien  she  asked 
wlietlier  provisions  had  been  made  for  special  education,  she  was  first 
tokl  tliat  the  matter  "had  been  taken  caixj  of"  at  an  earlier  meeting. 
Later  it  turned  out  that  the  matter  which  had  "been  taken  care  of" 
involved  only  a  provision  for  a  "transitional  class."  We  understand 
the  "transitional  class"  to  be  meant  only  for  children  who  need  a  year 
of  maturing  before  progressing  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade.  She 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the  "transitional  class"  Jiad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  retarded  children.  Apparently,  aside  from  the  "transi- 
tional class,"  no  provisions  had  been  made  for  the  special  education 
needs  of  tlie  retarded  children. 

She  then  requested  that  provision  be  made  for  two  special  education 
classrooms,  t\70  teachei*s,  aides  and  more  equipment.  Her  request  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  for  the  copy  of  the  advisory  committee's  final  report  w^hich 
is  attached  to  this  statement  shows  no  budgeted  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  qiiiility  of  special  education.  Only  at  the  very  end  is  there 
fc-eference  to  special  education  and  thenonlv  to  the  goal  of  making  some 
improvement  if  additional  fmids  were  available. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  the  town  lacks  money  to  im- 
prove the  special  education  program.  Yet  we  have  been  frustrated  in 
onr  efforts  to  find  out  what  is  currently  budgeted  for  special  education. 
At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March  I  asked  how  mxich  money  in  the 
school  budget  was  allocated  to  special  education  and  of  that,  how 
mucli  was  designated  for  new  programs.  They  told  me  $87,000,  but 
were  unable  to  give  me  any  breakdown  of  that  figure.  From  the  copy 
of  the  budget  which  we  have,  we  can't  figure  out  where  they  get  even 
the  $87,000  figure.  And  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  has  told  me  that  Spencer  is  spending  $100,000  for  special 
(Mlucntion,  so  we  doift  know  whicli  is  flie  correct  version. 

I've  presented  as  briefly  as  T  can  the  frustration  which  my  wife  and  I, 
as  parents  of  a  retarded  child,  hav^e  felt  in  attempting  to  secure  for 
him  the  quality  of  special  education  to  which  he's  entitled  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  the  ap])licable  State,  laws  and  regulations. 
I  would  like  now  to  focus  on  the  specific  deficiencies  in  the  Spencer 
program  which  have  concerned  ns  and  have  caused  the  association  to 
lodge  formal  complaint  with  the  State  department  of  education. 
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WORCESTER  ARE.V  ASSOCIATION  FOR  RtrTARDED  CHILDREN,  INC.'S  INQUIRY 
INTO  TOWN  OF  SPENCER'S  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PKOGKAM 

Bachgvmnd 

Mr.  Doou  lias  told  you  a  bit  about  the  circumstances  surounding  the 
formation  of  the  association's  advocacy  committee  in  March  of  this 
year.  Rather  than  recite  the  full  history  of  the  association's  efforts  to 
resolve  problems  which  it  says  exist  in  Spencer's  special  education 
program,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  chronologj^  of  com- 
munication to  date  among  the  association,  the  town  of  Spencer,  and 
the  State  board  of  education  attached. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  Spencer  situation  should  be  seen 
only  as  an  illustrative  example  of  the  problems  with  special  education 
programs  elsewhere.  The  town  is  not  alleged  to  be  singly  guilty  of  some 
gross  departure  from  the  norm.  The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  imder 
the  existing  regulations  applicable  to  special  education  and,  particu- 
larly, the  present  laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  those  regulations  by 
the  State  department  of  education,  the  norm  is  most  unfortunately 
low. 

I  want  also  to  point  out  that  this  liearing  is  being  conducted  at  a 
time  when  the  State  department  of  education's  investigation  of  the 
association's  allegations  with  respect  to  Spencer  is  in  its  beginning 
stages.  Because  of  the  confidential  nature  of  critical  records  of  retarded 
children  involved,  the  association  has  been  forcod  to  rely  almost  com- 
pletely on  statements  voluntarily  given  to  it  by  concerned  parents 
of  retarded  children.  These  statements  have  been  sui)plemonted  by 
public  statements  of  a  department  of  mental  health  official.  Thus,  ad- 
mittedly, the  association's  allegations  with  respect  to  various  records 
have  not  yet  been  substantiated. 

Alleged  deficiencies 

1.  Absence  of  Adequate  Procedure  for  Identification  of  Retarded 
Children.  The  regulations  under  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  chap- 
ter 71,  section  4:6  (''regulations"),  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  con- 
tain in  paragraph  1  the  direction  that: 

^*  *  *  An  annual  town  census  of  children  served  or  eligible  for  educational 
serv'ices  and  programs  under  these  regulations  shall  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
regular  Department  of  EducatiOTi  census  and  shall  be  reported  under  categories 
as  follows  *  *  • 

At  the  State  department  of  education's  regional  board  hearing  on 
April  13,  1973  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  the  State  department  of  education, 
division  of  special  education  presented  the  "SPED  15"  form  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Spencer-East  Brookfield  regional  school  com- 
mittee and  purportedly  timely  filed  with  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation in  October  1972.  The  town  of  Spencer  asserts  that  this  form  was 
filed  in  compliance  with  the  foregoing  census  requirement.  However, 
the  association  has  received  statements  from  several  Spencer  parents 
of  retarded  children  to  the  effect  that  they  responded  to  no  such  census 
in  1972.  The  association  is  prepared  to  prove  that,  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  the  SPED  15  form,  that  no  complete  census  was  in  fact 
carried  out.  1  am  in  a  position  to  provide  a  f^oncrete  example.  The  only 
town  census  to  which  my  wife  and  I  replied  in  1972  involved  only 
two  questions;  (1)  "Do  you  have  any  children  over  the  age  of  19" 


H  (2)  "do  you  have  any  horses  J 
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The  association  will  expect  the  town  will  not  be  able  to  substantiate 
its  cJaim  that  the  census  as  mandated  by  the  regulations  was  in  fact 
carried  out.  Assuming  that  the  association  is  correct  on  this  point,  the 
town  is  guilty  of  a  cardinal  omission  in  the  handling  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  its  retarded  children.  All  of  the  various  provisions  for 
special  education  are  meaningless  if  the  town  has  failed  in  the  first 
instance  adequately  to  uncover  the  existence  of  children  requiring  spe- 
cial education. 

2.  Absence  of  pai-ental  involvement  in  the  evaluation  and  placement 
process.  The  core  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to  special  education 
is  the  proper  evaluation  of  the  retarded  child  by  a  team  of  doctors  and 
teachers  in  coordination  with  the  parents  of  that  child.  Illustrative  of 
this  is  the  extensive  treatment  given  to  this  evabiation  process  in  the 
regulations.  For  example,  paragraph  4  states  in  pertinent  part  as 
follows : 

4.a.  Xo  child  may  be  placed  in  a  special  program  or  in  a  class  other  than  regular 

class  unless  a  current  and  suflSrient  evaluation  has  first  been  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  regulations  *  *  * 

b.  Prior  to  undertaking  evaluation,  the  parents  of  the  child  shall  be  invited  by 
the  principal,  by  a  letter,  to  come  to  the  school  or  otherwise  to  meet  with  him  to 
be  informed  of  the  need,  purpose  and  nature  of  the  evaluation  proposed,  and  to 
.solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  in  the  evaluation. 

c.  Parent  may  request,  for  due  cause,  evaluation  of  his  child;  such  request 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  school  superintendent  or  his  delegate. 

7.  The  members  of  the  core  evaluation  team  shall  meet  in  conference  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  school  system  concerned  or  his  designee,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent or  his  designee  of  a  State  or  private  school,  if  such  a  facility  is  concerned, 
to  consider  the  assessment  findings  and  to  prepare  jointly  alternative  educational 
plans. 

8.  There  shall  then  at  once  be  a  meeting  between  the  child's  parents  and  a 
designated  representative  of  the  evaluation  team  or  by  the  entire  assembled 
team,  if  the  parents  have  so  requested.  The  alternative  plans  shall  be  shared 
with  the  parents,  explained  to  them  and  an  appropriate  educational  plan 
elected. 

0.  Within  ten  business  days  after  the  conference  required  by  Paragraph  7 
the  child's  parents  .shall  be  provided  with  a  written  .summary  of  the  evaluation 
and  conference  recommendations.  The  summary  shall  be  written  on  a  SPED  form 
which  provides  a  returnable  section  for  parental  response  and  shall  notify  the 
parents  of  their  right  to  seek  a  second  evaluation  as  provided  in  Paragraph  10 
below. 

In  addition,  paragraph  10  states  further  specific  appeal  procedures 
available  to  parents  who  are  unsatisfied  with  initial  evaluation.  The 
vital  importance  of  the  evaluation  is  highlighted  by  paragraph  15's 
directive  that: 

15.  On  the  basis  of  the  evaluation  carried  out  as  prescribed  above,  provision 
for  the  chiur.s  educational  need.s  .shall  be  made  by  the  school  or  schools 
concerned  *  *  * 

The  association  has  presented  to  the  State  department  of  education's 
regional  board  statements  of  several  Spencer  parents  of  retarded  chil- 
di-en  to  the  effect  that  they  never  signed  the  forms  as  required  by 
paragraph  9  above.  The  division  of  special  education  and  the  town 
of  Spencer  asseit  that  all  of  the  Spencer  parents  have  signed  such 
forms,  I  can  say  categorically  that  neither  my  wife  nor  I  have  signed 
such  a  form.  In  the  event  that  it  is  ultimately  proven  that  other 
parents  did  sign  such  forms,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  affected 
parents  had  no  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  forms  which  they  may 
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have  signed.  In  other  words,  the  association  Is  prepared  to  prove  in 
the  alternative  that  the  requirements  pertaining  to  the  content  ot 
the  forms  and  the  use  of  the  forms  were  not  met.  There  is  no  question 
that  such  failure  constitutes  a  shocking  disregard  of  basic  parental 
right  of  participation  in  clinical  decisionmaking  as  to  the  proper 
placement  of  their  children.  .  i    i  ^• 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Duggan,  State  superintendent  of  special  education, 
originally  informed  Spencer  that  it  was  in  full  compliance  with  the 
law  and  regulations.  However,  at  the  regional  board  hearing  on  April 
13, 1973,  he  admitted  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  gave  that  clean 
bill  of  health,  he  rejected  all  of  the  evaluation  forms  SPED  10(A)  for 
lack  of  adequate  descriptive  summary  of  the  core  team's  evaluations. 
As  a  result,  he  stated  to  tlipt  board  that  the  descriptive  summaries  are 
now  in  compliance  with  the  directive  of  the  regulations.  However,  it 
is  the  association's  position  that  failure  to  obtain  parental  signatures 
after  the  changes  in  the  forms  amounts  to  clear  failure  to  afford  them 
their  right  of  rejection  of  the  evaluations  under  the  regulations.  The 
association  is  prepared  to  prove  that  no  such  new  signatures  were  ever 
obtained. 

Furthermore,  at  the  same  regional  board  hearing  Mr.  Edward 
Eiquier  of  the  department  of  mental  health  brought  to  light  other 
clear  violations  with  respect  to  the  same  SPED  10(A)  forms.  First, 
he  stated  that  among  the  forms  that  he  had  in  his  possession,  was  a 
form  which  had  been  signed  by  the  physician  only  3  months  after  the 
child  had  been  placed  in  the  program  at  xVnna  Maria  College.  Second, 
he  stated  that  of  the  20  SPED  10(A) 's  which  he  had  from  the  gen- 
eral Worcester  suburban  area,  15  were  in  fact  unsigned  by  parents. 
He  stated  that  he  had  none  of  the  SPED  10(A)  forms  for  the  children 
in  the  Lake  Street  School  in  Spencer  and  only  three  or  four  forms  for 
the  Spencer-  children  enrolled  in  the  Anna  Maria  program.  Aside 
from  the  lack  of  parental  signatures,  the  failure  of  the  town  to  for- 
ward forms  to  the  department  of  mental  health  as  directed  is  a 
further  violation  of  the  regulations. 

Finally,  one  parent  who  has  admitted  to  the  association  that  she 
signed  such  a  form  has  stated  that:  (1)  She  was  asked  to  sign  it  only 
2  months  after  her  child  had  been  placed  in  the  program  at  Anna 
Maria,  and  (2)  the  form  contained  no  summary  of  the  evaluation 
whatsoever,  but  only  the  words  "Anna  Maria  College  program"  at  its 
top. 

As  stated,  the  extensive  provisions  for  parental  involvement  in  the 
evaluation  process  are  viuil  to  the  proper  placement  of  the  child  in  a 
special  education  program  most  suitable  to  liis  particular  needs.  Tl^e 
failure  of  the  town  of  Spencer  and  of  the  division  of  special  education 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  those  provisions  is  deplorable. 

(3)  Violation  of  Maximum  Age  Spread  Permitted  Under  Regula- 
tions.— Paragraph  22  of  the  regulations  states  as  follows: 

22.  There  shaU  be  no  greater  than  a  3-year  age  differential  between  children 
in  a  groui)  covered  by  the.se  reRulations,  iinle«.s  an  exception  i«  recommended  by 
the  evaluation  team  or  is  made  by  the  school  for  a  si>ecial,  beneficial  purpose. 

The  age  spread  in  the  special  ednc^ition  classroom  at  the  I^ake  Street 
School  in  Spencer  ranges  from  6  to  12.  Two  of  the  State  Department's 
Division  of  Special  Education  supervisors.  Mr.  Walter  Duggan  and 
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Mr.  John  Gray,  have  interpreted  the  foregoing  age  span  provision  as 
prohibiting  an  age  span  in  excess  of  the  niaxinunn  differential  oiily 
at  any  given  tjnie.  In  otlier  words,  they  have  asserted  that  tlie  following 
hypothetical  meets  the  requirenieut: 

•  *  *  Children  ages  6  and  9  who  are  integrated  into  regular  classroonLS  75 
percent  of  the  time  may  be  placed  in  the  same  special  education  classroom  with 
childr-^n  ages  10,  11,  and  12  who  are  integrated  only  25  percent  of  the  time  *  ♦  *. 

It  is  the  association's  position  tliat  tiie  foregoiiig  age  span  provision 
sliould  relate  in  no  way  to  tlie  concept  of  integration  ot  the  children 
to  regular  classroom  activity  ontskle  the  special  education  classroonu 
Integration  should  be  based  solely  on  evaluation  of  individual  chil- 
dren. Admittedly,  it  is  conceivable  tliat  tlie  integration  plans  which 
are  the  legitimate  result  of  individual  evaluations  may  be 
such,  in  a  t^iven  group,  that  at  no  one  time  is  the  maximum  being  vio- 
lated in  the  special  education  classroom.  However,  the  association 
submits  that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  danger  of  the  integration  plans 
being  determined  even  in  pai-t  by  the  desire  to  comply  with  the  age 
span  maximum,  is  to  establish  wholly  separate  classrooms  for  each 
3-year  group. 

The  town  of  Spencer  s  response  is  that  lack  of  funds  and  space  pre- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  second  special  education  classroom  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  regulations  are  being  violated  in  this  way, 
however,  this  excuse  should  be  no  defense.  The  throwing  together  of 
retarded  children  as  young  as  age  r>  with  children  of  age  12,  for  ex- 
ample, is  .simply  inexcusable.  Tliere  must  bo  some  way  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  and  space  to  meet  this  requirement. 

(4)  Inadequate  Facilities  and  Statf. — Paragraph  18  of  the  regula- 
tions states  as  follows : 

18.  The  rooms,  buildings,  piny  and  other  ureas  in  which  edncational  services 
are  provided  under  these  regnlations  .shall  not  be  .spj?regated  from  and  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  average  amenities  available  in  regular  school  classes 
in  the  town.  This  .^hall  Jipply  to  .^uch  factor.s  as  access,  lighting,  heating,  sani- 
tary, ventilation,  and  recreational  features. 

At  the  same  regional  board  meeting,  Mr.  Walter  Duggan  stated 
that  the  special  education  classroom  at  the  Lake  Street  school  "cer- 
tainly is  adequate,"  "is  of  average  size,-'  and  "is  apj proximately  the 
same  size  as  tne  other  classrooms  in  the  building.''  I  have  personally 
measured  the  special  education  classroom  referred  to,  along  with 
several  other  classrooms  in  that  school.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
diagram  of  comparative  size  whicli  is  attaclied  to  this  statement.  It 
is  clear  from  examination  of  that  diagram  that  the  space  provided  for 
the  special  education  class  is  grossly  inadequate  when  compared 
against  the  other  rooms  of  the  school.  Eecanse  of  the  configuration  of 
the  room  and  of  the  12  desks  (including  the  teacher's  desk),  the  8 
retarded  children  who  .spend  a  sub.stantial  amount  of  time  in  that 
classroom  haA-e  no  room  whatsoever  in  which  to  move  around.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  room  is  not  "at  least  equal  to"  the  class- 
rooms for  other  children.  The  State  Department  of  Education's  de- 
fense of  this  facility  makes  a  mockery  of  the  regulatory  command. 
In  affording  the  town  of  Spencer  an  excuse  to  perpetuate  this  inferior 
condition,  it  serves  only  to  impede  efforts  to  impro^•e  the  caliber  of 
special  education.  Without  adequate  smco  in  which  to  operate,  even 
the  most  capable  and  adequate  staff  is  hamstrung  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
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vide  the  flexible  clussnjoni  jitniosphoro  wliich  is  indispoiisuble  to  the 
attainment  of  tliat  goal. 
Paragraph  21  of  the  ref^uhitions  states  in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

(21)  The  mmibei-  of  chihlriMi  purticipatiiig  in  or  iissijrned  to  any  sub.stawtially 
separate  educational  program  as  in  paragrapli  10  above  .sliaH  bo  in  aecortlance 
with  the  behavioral  qualities  ami  thi»  instructional  ami  social  iieetls  of  the 
ehililreii  in  rolatioii  to  the  thnv,  skill,  ami  assistance  available  to  tiu*  .teacher 
concurneil  *  *  *.  In  any  substantial  sseparatc  room,  class,  or  program  as  per- 
mitted uiuler  paragraph  10,  the  ratio  between  teacher  and  ehiUlreu  shall  not 
exceed  1 :  8.  ShouUl  a  teacher-aide  join  a  teacher,  the  ratio  shall  not  exceed  2: 12. 

At  present,  there  is  ouly  one  full-time  special  education  teacher  at 
the  Lake  Street  school.  She  Is  ccrtiticcU  antl  from  all  reports  is  excep- 
tionally warm  antl  l()vin<>-  toward  the  chihh'on  in  her  classroom.  How- 
ever, from  Jill  reports  also,  she  is  clearly  overburdened  with  the  ei<^ht 
retarded  children  in  that  room.  The  town  of  Si)eiicer  asserts  she  lias 
a  full-time  aide. 

Investigation  reveals  that  the  aide  is  full  time  only  in  theory,  liaving 
an  office  els(^where  in  the  building  and  only  assisting  in  the  special 
education  classroom  "wlien  she  can" — which  is  apparently  most  in- 
frequent. The  town  is  correct  in  its  assertion  that  it  currently  complies 
with  the  student/teacher  ratio  mandated  by  tlie  above  paragrapli.  How- 
ever? it  is  clear,  adherence  to  the  present  requirement  notwithstanding, 
that  a  full-time  aide  is  in  fact  desperately  needed.  Again,  tlie  town 
pleas  lack  of  funds.  Again,  when  the  needs  of  retarded  children  are 
not  being  met  when,  at  the  same  time*  additional  aides  are  being  con- 
sidered and  are  being  hired  for  other  classrooms  in  the  system,  this 
plea  is  no  defense.  There  inust  be  more  funds  forthcoming  for  this 
most  important  purpose. 

CONCirUSlON 

I  have  attempted  today  to  present  an  overview  of  the  inadequacies 
which  the  Worcester  Area  Association  for  Retarded  Children  alleges 
to  exist  in  one  town's  special  education  program  for  retarded  children. 
As  I  have  stated  before,  I  firmly  believe — and  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  association  believes — that  the  S2)encer  situation-  is  not  an 
isolated  departure  from  acceptable  quality  of  special  education  pro- 
gram. Kather,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  problems  which 
we  feel  plague  Spencer  also  ])lague  many  other  cities  and  towns. 

In  part,  the  Spencer  school  administration  is  to  be  faulted  for  tiie 
present  alle^red  inadequacies.  Through  past  insensitivity  to  needs  of 
retarded  children  and  througli  misplaced  funding  priorities,  that  ad- 
ministration has  given  sliort  shrift  to  basic  educational  rights  of  its 
retarrled  cliildren.  Howe\-er,  I  shotikl  be  carefol  to  stress  the  point 
that  this  in.sensitivity  has  been  only  facilitated  in  tlie  past  by  inade- 
(|iinte  Stnte  hnvs  and  re^rulations  pertainhig  to  S])eeial  education  and 
further,  hy  inade(|uate  Department  of  Education  enforcement  of  those 
laws  and  ivgulntions. 
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We  can  only  be  thankful  for  the  strengtliening  of  the  statute  prom- 
ised by  the  new  chapter  766  which  will  become  effective  in  September 
1974.  But  the  effectiveness  of  even  the  improved  legislation  will  still 
he  directly  related  to  the  etlectiveness  of  enforcement  of  that  law  in 
the  field.  Unless  somehow,  from  some  source,  the  cities  and  towns  will 
be  able  to  provide  more  sufficient  funds  for  special  education  than  they 
presently  claim  they  can,  there  is  significant  danger  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  law  will  be  no  more  effective  tlian  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  If  the  money  simply  does  not  appear  to  be*  there,  the  danger  exists 
that  the  State  Department's  Division  of  Special  Education,  however 
sincere  its  motives,  will  continue  to  be  overly  sympathetic  to  the  city's 
and  town's  pleas  of  inadequate  funds  and  insufficiently  rigorous  in  its 
enforcement  of  tho  new  statute.  All  the  while  the  basic  rights  of  this 
State's  retarded  children  to  an  equal  educational  opportunity  will 
continue  to  bo  sacrificed. 

On  the  other  hand  there  would  be  cause  for  hope  if  the  educational 
needs  of  retarded  children  are  recognized  in  cojnprehensive  Federal 
legislation  which'  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  admittedly  severe  finan- 
cial pressures  on  States  and  municipalities.  It  is  in  this  subcommittee's 
inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  this  country  which  gives 
us  this  cause  for  liope. 

On  behalf  of  the  Worcester  Association  for  Retarded  Children  and, 
indeed,  on  behalf  of  the  pafonts  of  retarded  children  in  the  Greater 
Worcester  area  generally,  I  wish  to  thank  this  subcommittee  for  allow- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its  inquiry. 

[Information  subsotpiently  supplied  for  tlie  record  follows:] 
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woRCKSTi:;a  ahka  associatxo:-;  fo^  PErAiii)L:i)  ciuldjikn',  iivc. 

INQUIRY  INTO  SPENCEU  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PUGGitAM 
SUMMMY  OF  ACTIVnv  TO  DATE 


10/24/72   Assoc '.ation *s  invitation  to  Vr     O'Connor  to  attend 

meotiig  on  ll/G/72  to  discuss  situation. 

11/6/72    Meet i  IS  at  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Miller  among 

Association's  Education  Comnx    lee,  Mr.  O'Connor 
and  i  ivitcd  Spencer  parents  o'  retarded  children, 
Mr.  O'Connor  request  for  time  to  study  laws,  budget, 
and  t  >  discuss  allegations  of  deficiencies  with  pupil 
porsoinel  team;  Mr.  O'Connor  indication  tl:at  he  would 
repor  :  back  to  the  Associatior.  by  12/10/72. 

11/10/72  Letto  '  from  Walter  E.  Duggan  o.*-  State  Department  of 

Educr\:ion  to  Mr.  O'Connor  staling  that  Spencer  was 
in  fi:..l  compliance  with  prosert  and  future  law  and 
regiil  it  ions  covering  special  education,     Ko  notification 
from   :ither  O'Connor  or  State  Department  of  Education 
to  As  jociation . 

12/18/72    Association  letter' to  Mr.  O'Connor  requesting  report 

on  pr  ">gress  of  tlie  pupil  pcrsr:inel  team  investigation 
of  Spmcer  Special  Education  Program. 

12/26/72   O'Connor  letter  to  Associatior.  stating  that  Spencer 

was  in  compliance  with  the  Ir.tast  laws  and  attaching 
Duggai's  11/10/72  letter  (p.bove)  in  support.  No 
repor.  of  review  by  pupil  personnel  team. 

2/2/73  Duggaii  conference  with  John  Dcon  and  Robert  Lombardi 

of  Association  in  which  Duggar  stated  that  Spencer 
was  «')plying  for  Title  VI  grant  to  fund  improved 
Special  Education  Program.     Duijgan  assurance  that 
O'Connor  had  told  him  that  Spencer  was  prepared  to  fund 
the  program  itself  in  the  event  the  Title  VI  money  was 
not  to  be  forthcoming. 

2/6/73    Association  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connor  requesting  copy  of 

Title  VI  program  to  be  submitted  to  which  Duggan  had 
referred,     No  O'Connor  response. 

3/15/73    Association  letter  to  Mr^  O'Connor  requesting  sub- 

mission to  it  of  a  copy  of  the  above  program  by  4/15/73 
and  tlireatening  legal  action  if  not  submitted. 
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3/19/73           Association  letter  to  State  Denartment  of  Education 


generally  alleging  def iciencio;;  in  Spencer  Special 
Education  Program,  referrinf?  to  lack  of  cooperation 
of  Spoiicer  and  the  requesting?  nssistance  in  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem. 


3/23/73  O'Coniior  letter  to  Association  including  two  outline 


sheets   from  Title  VI  proposal  :o  bo  submitted,  but 
lackiiig  reference  to  Spencer's  funding  such  proposed 
progrrm  on  its  own. 


4/2/73  Association  letter  to  O'Connor  again  requesting 


submis-sion  of  program  and,  fur  :her,  that  he  take  all 
necesfinry  stops  to  insure  Spen.er's  funding  the 
progro.m  for  the  school  year  be.vinning  9/1973. 


4/2/73    Chairman  of  Spencer  School  Comuittee,  Kenneth  Wheeler, 

apparently  learns  for  first  tine  of  Association  inquiry 
into  tpencer  Special  Education  Program. 

4/3/73  Nir .  V/beeler's  effort  to  arran^,'?  meeting  among  himself. 


Mr.  O'Connor,   and  Association  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss problem  halted  by  Spencer  Town  Counsel  after  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  O'Connor. 


4/4/73    O'Connor  letter  to  Association  restating  that  Spencer 


is  in  coir.pliance  with  the  laws,   again  attaching  Duggar 
11/10/72  letter  to  that  effect  and  stating  that  he 
(O'Connor)  was  therefore  unabl'    to  take  any  steps 
preparatory  to  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  above 
program. 


4/13/73  State  Department  of  Education  I-egional  Board  meeting 


attended  by  Association  representatives,  O'Connor,  and 
Sally  3i'own,  for  purpose  of  Association's  presentation 
of  specific  allegations. 


4/17/73    Raymond  and  Nancy  Miller  appearance  before  meeting  of 


Spencer  School  Committee  for  purposes  of  infovmiP't 
Committee  of  Association's  futile  efforts  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  special  education  program  ^vith  the 
school  superintendent  and  of  urging  the  C(  imittee's 
adoption  of  specific  proposals  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  the  town's  special  education  program.     No  School 
Committee  action  taken. 

Continued  Association  investigiition  of  various  problej 
in  preparation  for  submission  of  written  allegations 
to  Str.te  Department  of  Education  and  to  school  super- 
tendon  t . 
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l.c.-ultaiuns  Joi.r.Uy  issued  by  Di-jparUnant  of 
Mcl^**-!  Ksallh  ana  Oejiai-tnient  o*"  Bouc^tion 
Vur^Tiiiiirig  to  Educ&tioti  of  Cc/r.tain  "Olrii^ren 
ixi  Accordance  with  the.  Genera V  lawsj  Ch^tor 
71 1  Section  46/ 


The  Mloi/ing  regulations  supercede  those  iUsi  issued,  fci^eS  \)'^-* 
uary  195r'-.  .  ■•     .  >. 

1.    An  rtrir:t.a*t  to;vn  census  of  c)^ildr«i  seiVed  or  •ellg^.bXe  .^j^r^^c^^ 
servlf.oii  cuVd  prcrsrams  under  .'tJiese'  resuTawions  shal^^.pe  t^flPf|n^4'6i!f&H 
of  fpo  r^^p.ul&r  ivcparttnent'-of  -^duce^tion  "census  and. shali  be  «fj6rt^a- 
Ui«dcr  catOiioriocj  as  f  ollow?? :  .  .• 

y  ::n  hoj^rai  ed .  vV'V^ojn ;    ■children  under  ^9.du<*^K^■lc.•^•l/1r^K^ 

*  •   j'/ r5l'-''':'c jj^^il'^v  4"t^^^  •chi.*^«1rcfl -md^r  c  J  voHt/ional  .. 

i>:Ji.frff:i..2nl  su£'^idi:C'':L -1*1^*^  ■  than  hali' r,.  ;*  «r\l  ^cuool  dijy  5vk 
•"  ■  ^Incsc'Cj  brid^6tavitips#*f^5<i\;:l  h\it 
iltan  i>'05^  tirrr  *out'  i*or  6]l)ficitxl  services. 

c ^    i ':'2'Jd}}J- lyi , t,0j.-^ii!CiJ\^4^^-lPillV.;^ ■    ■  ' ^McJ r -  /j' .under  odue.61 onvT^  1 » .r;*- 
r-.f.t*:*-       ^■.•>o:»o."^.r*^  lO..:^  but  ."icr     .  :*t  of  tho  hormf^l  s^-noi/" 

6?;;.  ]  *  "  cl&ssf?.^  and  exti^v/vCio&j-  '.)r.  in  a  ''i/^V'^taftVI  '-l  e,. 

bc>-..  ...  "am"  as  iii  ■Pax*a£ir-:^.;:v  14  b6loi<«- '  ■ 

:  • 

■ChiltV^ri.i^iA  &"chor\  ar.  r:!:;.,- ••..ble  for  educational,  fetirvf'-  •  .  •..  • 
.these  -^^-viilatitr;.  'wt.  .  jt-       in  school- 

Children  o'li^^iO:  'Ttr  .oduciticrHal^,  5^5 rfi.<><<s " VkiK . .  \ i i jr^  • reg^v!! 
ti<>n5  0;^t  ^^^^d5i4'-"^5wi  at  ^^^J^i^-ir^iiient  of-  ■V  '.ltK:' 

•'  :-jti(t_  .fttJ^^iw-'-iaVllit'  oi^^g^ivate- spocia^isiod.  j.- y.  -.^j^i*-' 

2 •         -yej^^'iHjtti^.'-  Vi'  ii^iaJ^Kenlth  .phqXl ^  rts^iort^ii^iiS^        ■  tJy- "  S;por>\  -  *- 

f  • ::  ;  ■  •  riti^i'^  -^o^i'Lth;  ijfliS^i^ilJ^^  '-^ iT-  ■       ideirl.      of  ,  ■  • 

51.  .lit      fe^a:c'yfcltfi-,X^       ta  be  re\ra-ierl  or  othrr-  tso  ec'i^'-iv.iori-'- 
ajly  diSa<iyanv&gcd«  ..  " 

r*o  ••    * v.'Vr  V.  .  :        \:\\\ \-  A!^^(rfini*^^'Qt\t[\  ' otltTTidiW;;  ■■  . 
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4.    a.  ::o  chnc-  fray  bo  pl-io'^d  iri  a  ■6;:ooj.;  x  :;J'0^ra;n  or  in  a  class  other  than 
regular  r.lata  wil-.^so  a  cavri ■.•■.it  .luvi  i,ul  C.ir.ient  evaVjatioii  has  xli-^X 
'oeor*  cr,ri'iecl  o\a  ivi .  iCcOi  ^-lavioc  v/ltli  tl.^ye  recjulations,  v.'hcrcby  lihryu^ih* 
;  .■'TuiiXcct  iridivaclu'il  ;<.iisc.:3ii".ev%u.s  j'oj.lowod  by»a  Joint  coiiTcrenc^v  ox  ;-,ho 
CAa.*-ivjci*r  a  dctcrj.v.uiuvio,!  is  ii'i^AC.j  o'.in"..  thoro  is  dovolopwental  dolaj- 
or  dcvi:ti,ioM  rAato.rial].y  end  subotii.iti.dly  provcntin^^  the  cliild  rro;.j 
bonoTitii  2  froiii  re^^iuar  class  placcrne-.t,  and  that  an  altomr.ti.vo,  :no(i- 
Ified  pro:;rar.i  is  desirable. 

b.  Prior  Ik,  under talrin^  evaluation,  the  varcnts'^  oT  tho  child  ahall  bj 
invited  1/  the  principal)  by  a  letter,  to  como  to  the  r,:;hool  or  otiier- 
vjisc  to  .v»3et  v/ith  hir.  to       inforrriod  of  "the  ncvd,  purpose  £\nd  naU\rc 
of  tl.o  c'.aluatior.  proposed,  and  to  so!'.icit  tho  cooperation  o."^  the  par- 
ents ill  the  evaluation. 

c.  Parant  r.ny  req\\i?st,  for  due  cause,  cv:iluation  oX  his  ch'«.ld;  each 
quost  iilll  be  acted  upo;i  by  the  schoot  suporintondeni.  ov  hi&  del^ iiai.e ./ 

The  ov.?lual.  1  on  shall  conoist  or  the  rol!l:)',-rii';g  cor^j  cojapOAcnt?- ; 

v.r.  .ar.;,cf:wiTi3nt  o*  the  child':;  iiurrer.v-  educational  soatus  ly  •j'-'Oi- 
iaod  r.*>p.'sseiitalive  or  the  local  school  dopartmer.t  conceraic.  ^f/i- 
>*'iCQ  •  "      special  education  teacher  era  person  othon.'i:*-      i'A'V  .,; 
\jy  I.-,  '     rparuV.io^r.u  of  ^Iducation-    Assc:Os:nent  shall  ijiclivi  ••  •  ■^••r-'M. 
aw"  Ov  ■  j  J:icyi3r.-.cnt  or  readiness,  as  appropriate!  and  tf^-..-}:!.  »•* ;;  r  r:;->rt 
rr  cv.. '.-'^v.aC  adjuottasnt  and  capcbilitioa,  noting  such  ^act  ;:?':  -^.r.  a'Tt^a-- 
t.i''..  c>  *j»  coordination.,  activity  1^.  el,  expieaaive  an^  ji^K.^ii\'.  \  <■ 
li  i'.;',ua  /jc '  c  apaci  tie  s . 

fa.  aii  a&co3arr.ent  by  a  physician  certiried  ur.dor  st3*idards  of  Vr/j  u-:.- 
partnv-nt  of  Public  Health,  under  re'^.lr'itioni  of  the  Schocfl'  ileal.' 
X.av/|  Craviter  71 1  Section  57-  ■  • 

c,  ail  aoso.'.::;j:.cr)t  by  a  paycbolo^ist  r.ioeti;i^  qualifications  an-J  coridi 
set  ir*  J^-iraf-raph  ji2  or  '^ir anted  v;aiver  by  the  iiiterdcrpartiAenv.al 
panel  et-uablisl'isd  in  ?£iTr.y;rciph      of  -ihescj  regulations.  r^yclroV . 
■   .'  v<il  ai;r.oijsn>ont  ehall  ii'jcludo  ail  individv.al  cxarrtlnation  ;C:'  the  c'.  . 
z-'-  jJctxii^.  mental,  porsorjcility,  yoeial  i'md  cultural  factor/    and  «:.■ 
.  ctorc  r.ertincpt  tr)  v.j.s  child's  learnuri^  eapao.ity.  /^r.'--  -jtiv. 
".all  •  ../or  *ho  chi3.d' r.  potentials  for  functionin;j  ir,  -.lar  ■ 

^roCT^  av- .  the  pror^-jiblj  ^idvantaijes  aiiu  diaadvai'.taiioe  of  a'j* «  ^  at...  v*-^' 
OiVisondations.   •  * 

i:.  t.i-;  6sr»u.^.' iV.cnt  o-f  pcjrt:-j^cjv)v  far/rily  hi.';tory  and  home  situai       i'ac  .  •. 
j^nd,- uith  prioi-  parc-iitrv3  con:5c.it,  a  ho.iie  visit  by  a  schoo^,  '.i'-.i 
Oj"*  public  health  iiUriC;".']  ^lid.'u-iC.'  or  adjuytmerrt  eovuistjlaor  l.-.' 
\\{y,l  socir-1  v/orkor.    1..        u^iOc  of  c.jichool  nurso,."s]^Q  shall  Kr:o*- 
oertificc'.tion  st.-h'.'ir.r'r*:;  vo  be  liot  V;y  the  MassaQhiusetts  IlapaKiiionv.  ;i 
i\iblic  Iinf.lth.    Tni?.  as' .-.m r/o  shalll  inrslxide  cst^jriates  of  ^daptiv.- 


■  v.  Hi--,  i,-;.",  or 
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rurlhoi'  clcp'oh  or  c'i3o.-il  at;  uiij     :r. ;;ov»:-;  Uuiy  jud^c  r.cce:5r.ary  iii  r^-^arcl 

to  ncurfuo^rlcal,  laii--Mr.i:c,  s;-jocjci.  .-i  .ti  lv:nriiif^,  pr^vchiatric ,  .lc£i'.,:Ln^ 

problc!.!  or  oohor  possibly  ,sii;;riir;i.car.u  dioordcr.    rindiii^';s  of  suci'.  ad- 

ditiona't.  studies  shall  be  ir.cOAVjoru!..w:d  into  the  co;if ei'once  report. 


6.    Vhc  miiiiiiial  content  areas  or  eae'.i  prorc  sv-lonal  assessrr.ent  and  of  ths 

Joii-it  co-itcvcncc  saall  be  as  soeciricd  Vy  ar.d  'oc  reported  on  forms  joint" 
ly  develop."  A  ai'.d  to  cz  provided  by  tiie  'cparti^snt  o.r  Special  2ducatioi^ 
Dcpartir.cr.t  5^  ?ublie  Health  arid  PepaT-tr.'.rnt  of  Mental  ilealth.  Complntion 
of  such  .Corns  is  Tor  the  purpose  oi"  in.^'Vrir.o  collection  o.C  adequate  Dndi- 
viduw^l  data  and  or  co.73ariitive  data  for  .\dwijii3'trative  research  purpc<ses. 
"in  no  casi  shall  the  coriter.t  or  cate^iorical  entries  on  Tonns  replace  ths 
profec:5ior-l  conclusions  of  exarainsrs  or-  t^e  prograjn  recoiiv.iendations  of 
the  Joint  conference.* 

?•    I'hc  iiiOJ.VoerF.  of  the  core  evaluation  tea^n  iihaXl  raeot  in  conference  vdt.i 
the  Superlr  uandont  of  the  sei:ool  syscc.  joncci'ned  or  his  Hesi-jrice,  aiid 
the  Super:.:  iier.dcnt  or  his  desi^'Vee  of  a  State  or  private  school,  ii;  ^luch 
a  facility  Is  concerned,  to  consider  th-';  ass3ssnicnt  findings  and  to  pre- 
pare ^o±nl: /■  alternative  educational  pl;vis. 

6.    There  shall  then  at  once  be  ^  r.ioetii-i^;  b./o*,;een  the  child's  parents  ar.c  a 


plan  elect^id. 

9.    i/itiiin  ten  ousiness  days  after  the  co.«f(  renee  required  by  Parai',raph  "  the 
child's  parents  sliall  b3  provided  :;ith     v/ritten  sumMar^y  of  th3  evaluation 
and  cc;itercice  roco.Tu.-.er.dations.    The  Su;.r.'nry  shall  bs  written  on  a  S;',j7j 
■   forr.1  vmich  provides  a  returnabrs.2  sectio.  for  parental  response  and  shall 
notify  the  parents  of  their  ri^ht       st,;  1:  a  second  evaluation  as  pro'lded 
in  Paracrapn  10  belov;.  ^ 

0.    Parents  r.hr,Il  have  the  ri^ht  v;ithin  t'nirty  days  of  reeoipt  of  the  sxa  wary 
p«*escribed  bi  Para^-raph  9  to  sccl:  a  second  opinion  throv^-;<h  review  or  cor:i*- 
parable  ev,:iLuation  by  Depar^r^ient  of  1  Cental  Health  facilities,  to  ho  n.ade 
v/ithii:  30  days  of  parental  roruest.    Second  evaluation  rnay  also  be  <".jade 
by  a  private  facility  approved  by  the  Department  of  Ifental  ilealth  and  :>e'- 
parti.ient  of  Education.    Should  fii*idiii,';s  of  a  second  evaluation  diffei'  sxib- 
stantially  from  earlier  rssiuts  and  orifjJjial  evaluation  team  not  see  fit 
to  modify  its  rcco;.ii.*.cndntions  appropriately,  within  thirty  v.'orkin^  days  of 
the  .'icliool's  request  a  filial  detcrrMiliiation  of  the  child's  ecKieational 
provraj'.i  v.'ill  be  made  by  a  board  cor;,posed  of  regional  Department  of  Suuca^- 
tipn,  I)epart.r.ior.t  of  Mental  liealth  ruif".  lOepartr.^ont  of  IVbiic  h'ealtli  adminis- 
trators as  provided  by  Paragraph  2S  belo',;.    The  child's  educational  pro- 
fjra:a  v;hcn  u:ider  such  co.-.sicLeration,  shall  rc:r*'\ii'i  unchan^c-'^  pending  the 
final  deter.,i?Jiatior.  of  the  board.    The  hoard  ciiall  not  r.-,ai:o  the  final 
deter;riiiiation  until  ^ivii".^«*  parents  opportunity  to  bo  heard. 
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11.    The  evaluation  roquircl  by  :»o:^i^4':.:»h  5  abovo  shall  be  repeated  cil  in-- 
icrvals  no'ii  to  c.<ceed  V.;o  y-.::.r:i  ur.Lil  {.chool-loavin:;  a^c  or  until  evi- 
•  dcncc  or  r>ati:;roctor:/  x''ur.cUic>.-i:;r.;j  L:\  rojiilar  clr.i^G  is  rooeived  by  the  _ 
cvalucitioa  'oCDm  and  ior.:ai-dod  to  tho  Dopart;:.cnt  of  lidueati.on.    In  re- 
spect to  *ohe  Tar.ily  eler.-.er.t  i:i  :•o-cvall:i^ions,  simple  updating  end  re- 
.   vie*./  ir.ay  replace  the  process  prer.cribed  ir.  ?i.ra{;raph  5i      t  above. 

12*    In  the  tiir.o  inttiJ-ver.inc  botuecn  evctluatior.s  Ihc  evaluation  team  shall 

appoiiit  or  cles:'i.natc  one  or  its  rr.cir.ibers  uO  serve  as  coordinator  o£  scr-'  , 
vices  for  the  child,  to  arrange  such  assist ar.ce  and  consultative  ser-" 
vices  to  the  schoo?i.  ar.d  ^o.the  child's  tcachs;r  as  Piay  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  child's  welfare  and  to  his  progress  toward  a  highest  pos- 
sible educational  placement. 

13,    Each  school  depart r/.cnt  or  disti-lct  is  encouri-  :;ed  to  assetnole  a  local 
evaluation  team.    If  a  school.  deparLrr.ent  or  c  isLrict  doer,  not  have  it- 
60ir  a  surricient  stafr  to  :r.aet  rec^uirer.iorits  of  these  regulations,  lo- 
cal private  rosoarees  and  Dopartr.ont  cT  Xor.tcl  ilealth  area  and  regional 
facilities  shaU  be  utilised  Tor  partial  or  lull  evaluation  services. 
Private  a^encier  may  supply  sor.-.c  or  all  eva'iation  rec:uiren.ents,  if  ap- 
proved by  :joint  Ooparou.ent  oi?  Edueation/^jpa:*- .r.ent  of  cental  liealth 
action.    In  no  c.\se  shall  Sci:ool  :iea?^th  fr.netLons  be  carried  out  by  any 
other  party  or  o.hen/ise  contravene  Chapter  7l,  Section  57. 

■  l/*»    /tn  evaluation  rej-ort,  incl\:cli::^  axar-iinatipn  c'ata,  conference  fdjidin^'; 

iinu  ixiial  reco:.L7.c:'tc:a;:io:is  Bhr.ll       senl;.  to  t'na  Sv;pcrintcndent  of  So);ools  " 
of  the  'to;rn  concerned,  or  to  his  dej-e-;ate,  as  the  ef^eetive  basis  for 
his  an^ancetnent  cf  an  educational  plan  Tor  th  :  child.    Copies  are  to  be 
fon/arded  to  the  Deprirtrr.cnt  of  I^ducation  and  --o  the  Dspartir.ent  of  Mental 
ilealth  for  reviev  ,  for  possible  further  reeor;.:.er.Qrttion,  and  foi*'  exeeptio.i 
or  approval  by  t'rcse  departir.snts.    The  educational  plan  adopted  by  the 
school  v;ill  bs  reporoed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  the  Dspart- 
ment  of  Education  and  to  the  Departr;.ent  of  Mo:  tal  Health. 

15.  On  ths  basis  of  trte  evaluation  carried  out  as  prescribed  above,  provision, 
'for  the  child's  e  iueational  r.eeds  shall  be  rr.ac'o  by  the  school  or  schools 

eoneerned.    To  thi  de-:rce  possible  tiie  child  shall  be  aecouiodated  v;ithin 
the  rcL'iilar  class  syster;.,  \;ith'  additional  provision  or  such  special  and/or 
supportive  services  as  r.iay  be  required. 

16.  :io  cliild  raay  be  placed  or  acco"h.^odated  in  an  area  or  in  a  planner  cvibstan- 
tially  separate  fro:n  re^x^ar  educational  pro^jrar.is  of  the  school  u:iless  the 
evaluation  report  rceCmicnds  it  as  necessary  to  r.ieet  the  child's  education- 
al needs.    In  the  event  t)iat  sue!;  a  substantially  separate  rducational  pro- 
vision is  recorrii.iOuded,  the  sci;ool  shall  arrin^e  an  edueatio;  al  plan  that 
maintaii'.s  substantial  integration  of  the  child  within  re-iular  educational 
pro^rairis  ^nd  norrr.al  activities  of  the  school  day.    The  £;oal  £ind  principal- 
of  r-w^iir-.u.-n  decree,  Icind  and  duration  of  separat,id;-i  fro.-n  children  in  regu- 
lar classes,  and  of  niaxir.iu:.!  intoi;ration  into  a  nor:nalized  educational  ex- 
posure and  experience,  v/ill  bo  a  priority  consideration  in  all  provisions 
made  for  the  chilc^. 

!?•  The  daily  provision  of  educational  sei'^/iccs'  to  children  based  upon  labels 
is  cowuvary  to  the  purpocjcs  of  these  regulations.  Therefore,  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  child,  the  deter..;ij'.ation  of  hir.  educational  needs,  the  recox.- 
;:.r;;dation  of  iui.ap;>ropriato  pro,'^rnr.'»  and' the  daily  operatJXifj  atructwre, 
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coiitc'.i-t  ai.-'i  cli:.u.t,o  oT  co.-vico:^  providcci  ^hall  avoid  t\\o  laualluio  oi" 
•the  child  .^s  "cducabXc" ,  "-uraiiiabrLo"  oi*  "cuctodic\r'.    Solely  for  the  Ad--. 
r.;iiiisU'aoivc  purpo:;D  or  c\o-'jQTo\fc:-iiv^  r5.i).>/u;'Gc::.c;it  cli£;ibilitics  undev  '  ; 
G.L. ,  Chap". or  7i*,  Soeoion        the  se:*.oo'_  r.ny  elassiry  t>ic  nuiiibsr  of  el:ild- 
ren  retarc-jd  iii  ir.on-oal  dovolopiueiiu  i:&  fallows: 

a*    Cy^r^t.qJinl  cr.all  i\z:Ci  i'Cu:'rc'.i":-i-.o ;  i:i  dovclopr.jont  detorrti:i.ned  or  c- 
vcauaLioii  to  rciC.uiro  rGsido'.'.t-.Ir.:.  o:-  day  earo,  for  a  raajor  part  of 
eaueatioj-.al  nocds:  v'>.etl;Gr  tGr.vjorcirily  or  for  loii^^  terui,  in  aii 
iiistitu'liioi'.al  facility  or  pro^i?w-.:a,  publie  or  private. 

^»  .TXlfe^-'.^  Di:all  i'.ad  ro'barc.ctio:.  in  developni.3nt  detormined  1/  'e- 
*vci'ua"tio.-i  to  inelvide,  at  Icaoo  ve.v.porarily,  severe  delay  in  rcad- 
ii'3G[i  or  eapaci'cy  to  lear.'.  acad .^uically,  inability  to  bencf 3  i  in 
a  3tn)etur3d  ^"^^1^  r.o.ttii*.^  of  :;.Dre  t'ia;i  ei^iat  ehildrcU)  or  ccXay 
in  atta:liiin^  p'.iysical  ai'.d  social  3jndopo:idcnee  and  bohavioryl  re- 
li.ibility  appropriate  to  a^o  no.'.-;s. 

"^■'.'■'i.cr.blo,  shall  r.:iCii  i-OuCircr^tior.       davclop.u^jnt  doterinined  b;%  e- 
^•al'iiatior.  la-cs  sc:vero  tr.a:7  Cvi^t.Pj^inl  or  Traij,\a;.2ls  as  in  (a)  or  (b), 
ai.'i  eoi.nrisir.^'  the  r;,sjority  of  childran  for  '.rliCTj  edueatioii.'u"-  ser- 
vi-:es        to  be  provided  vr.der  uhosG  resulatiorio. 

The  torj.js  ;Jii5toc'..ir.l»  ':Vr.ij?^ijlo.  ai'id  i;$iiucj>blci,  shall  appear    only  in  fDseal 
records. 

18.  ?he  rooric,  biiildin^jc,  play  ai".d  oth:;r  arar.n  ii*  v;hieh  edv»cational  ssr^iees 
are  provided  iridsr  t'lcsc  rojfulatio.'.s  sh.'ll  not  bo  se^ro^ated  from  ani 
shall  be  a-,  least  c^/ual  to  the  £vera:;o  iu-.isr.itios  available  in  re^ulcr 
sehool  elajr.os  iii  tho -to:;.'.,    "his  shell  apply  to'  such  factors  as  accjss, 
iiGhtin^',  heating,  sanitary,  ver.tilatio;:  and  reci-eational  features. 

19»  Th^  e>*;U:'.p!.i--nt  a;id  nateriaj.s  used  in  edu< rational  scrvieeri  vtndcr  thc:;o 

rcovu-ation;.  shall  r.-.oat  the  hi;3*.-.s3t  stru^r'.ards  of  i;iodcrn  education  for  the 
child  v;ith  spaciiil  nesds,  and  s!ialx  ha  .'iupplied  in  a.-noi\nts  meeting  the 
approval  o'i  the  liapartv.snt  of  Z<<.ucc.tio".. 

.20.  Certification  of  teachers  and  teacher  a:  cos -v/orljin^  u;idcr  these  re^u  .ations 
shall  03  \u-ider  strjyJards  sot  by  the  Da-pt  rcir.ent  of  >:ducatioii,  v/oi^htcl  nji 
the  direction  of  th;*  appropriet^ness  to  the  a^c  group  end  type  of  educational 
service  or  pro^rc'jri  to  ba  tauj^ht. 

21.  The  mu.-.ber  of  childi'cT.  participatirif-  in  or  asGi."/*ad  to  any  substantially 
separate  cchicational  pro^rar;  as  i::  ?arr;:;raph  l6  above  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance  ;;ith  the  behavioral  CiUalitios  cdzd  t:-.e  ii'.stmctional  and  social  needs  of 
the  cjuldren  in  rolatior.  to  t:;c  tij.ie,  s!:ill  and  assistance  available  to  the 
teacher  concciVied.   .Xn  any  sv.bctc^Tii.-illy  separate  room,  class  or  pro^^rau  as 
por..attcd  under  ?ara:;rc:ph  li^,  thj  ratio  bctv;ccn  teacher  and  children  shall 
not  c::cccd  ItC.    Should*  a  teacher-aide  Join  a  teacher  the  ratio  shall  not 
c>;cced  2:1?.. 

22.  Vhcrrc  si  jail  be  no  threat  or  thiXi  a  3  year  a.'.'.c  differential  bctv:cen  children 
ijn  a  croup  covorcd  by  these  rojiilatio:-.:;',  ■ui':3.c.'is  ;jn  e;'.ccption  is  recoj.-dnend- 
cd'by  tiio  cv'vluation  tcai/.  or  is  :;.ade  by  tlie  school    for  a  special,  bene- 
ficial pVLTpose. 
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23.  Pi-o.-.i-ai-is  uiuior  ohocjO  iv:^-0.c^io:i::  vMzlxj.  jj  Tor  uhc  nor.T.ax  cch\)ol  day  of  . 
regular  clc.si;  chilci-cr.,''o:;co/o  \v)Oii  iiOi^cific  roco;.i;ftGndaoion  i'or  a  ahoi-t-; 
oi'  clay,  i.-.acio  by  ti:c  ovauu'k;.:.o.i  Zacu.'i*  ■  * 

2/|..    An  a.T-)ro;n\}nvO,  ccv^lOuO  cj-^'t  cuviv.vi.  cv.  -.uln'oivo  record  rMdll  bo  r.ia.v.r;.a;'.ne.cl 
for  o'l\c1»*  c.xld  iii  cli  uv.ic;.vo.lo;.Ci\  ^ii'o^-;-.--.,. . o;*  iio.vv.lc:  vuu:)!*  tacr.a  ro':i\'..v;:.^ons, 
by  tlic  f;cnf'Ol  c.o^'.cc.vMcd.    o".ic:;  ;'cco:\""5  r<h--:i.l  IvaVO        .saiao  soaliuii  ac\  uho 
rocordc  or  schooX  clulc'i'j;;       :'c:,t.xc\:-  c/.a^aOi^M  aiid  Glvnl?*.  bo  i.iaij;tair.:'d  ill 
a  cop.civt'll-  located  nr.d  LOCiVJ  iu.'v.v-i:;.'  u.-.ilj/  the  sarelcoc:;iin:;  Ox"  oho  Gvipcr- 
intcadcjiiL  z*!*  hie  do3.c^>.VoC.    Vl;2  looauilo:*  or  5V»ch  records  arid  the  pre— 

•        ccdiu-o  Tor  acccj.:c  "to  bl-.o:.;  i;hal].  be  :>\:>i\o  I::;o;-;a  to  ai"id  be  approved  b^r  ti;e 
D^parowc-iVli  OjC  *^dv;cc.iiori  :y.d  ui;jcrt;:c'w  of  *i"iC2;\i:al  Health. 

25.  Uritten  ro;)Ortfl  of  sc::ool  pro-.i-oiis  or    iiildror.  ser\^ec;  by  those  regulations 
shell  be  r.v'.'vic  to  'parent 3  crir.roorly.    S*-.c'*i  reports  a) id  evalv^ation  records 
chcill  becc.\c  a  part  or  tl.e  cl;i.ld's  ca.-.;v.lativc  record.    Parents  shall  have 
the  vi^ht  .0  individual  cor.rerenco  v;ith  the  teacher  at  lea  at  quarterly, 
for  dj.Gcuc  .;io*n  of  the  ronortr.. 

26.  All  cor.u.umJ.cationy  i;ith  the  p:vrc;its  yh;ll  be  in  the  laiif;aa^e  or  the  ho;r.c, 
a:id  L'hall  injiuro  ivul  paroi'»ta?u  cor/ipro'-.jasior.  or  and  iiitolligent  parL.ici- 
patio.i  :u*.  i.he  huittorr^  u^ider  discussio;, . 

27.  Yhc  rollo,:  ..n-;^  ite^is  iiUy  be  coi\r.iderod  in  deteriaiiting  reirsbursable  ecuca- 
tional  ser/ices,  vu^der  the£:c  re^iUlabioi-s: 

n.    rir.''^ricc  or  teaci-.oi\s  aiid  c\ncilXc-^y  persoiu^cl  DroDortionate  tCi  the 
she  re  or  tir.-.c  ;avc;r,  tc  cducr,tio.':al  ser'/icea  under  these  re^iatioris, 
e:<c-.u£:ivo  or  dirrercntial  paid  1  rider  the  provisions  oa  Chapter  703 
Ox  iho  Aets  ef  1950. 

b.  Szilixry  o£  a  auporvisor  of  educational  services  under  these  rc£ula- 
tions,  ir  one  is  eiiiploycd. 

c.  Proportionate  share  or  salaries  or  other  educational  supervisors, 
suc'i  as  in  art,  CiUniG,  ph.yyicc.1  2ducation,  audiovisual  education, 

.•  baoud  on  ncti:al  :;.:)rvicec  rendere'^  to  chilclren  covtorod  by  there 
re^rLlations,  rollo-.iins  rorr.ial  report  o£  such  services. 

d.  Proper oion  or  cor,t,  based  upon  share  or  actual  services  /^iven  luider 
ther;e  retaliations,  or  evaluation,  consultative  and  ThCdiative  person- 
el  as  in  Paraf.raph  5* 

c.    7ran.i-)orbation,  under-  the  provision  of  G.L. ,  C.  69,  S.  29B,  or 
G.L.,  C.  71,  S.  /^6^,. 

X.    Bool:s,  KUpplic:)  arid  cquipinent  consui.iable  in  use. 

28.  A  bocii'd  Ox  De;Kirb.iient  or  I'A.ucntion,  Depart;.; jnt  Ox  liental  h'ealth  and  De- 
par  Li.ient  or  l\iblic  li-ecdtii  ad.:.ini3liraoOr3  shnll  be  desi:.;rial/ed  by  the  re- 
spective G'or.v.iinsioncr:;,  i:.:nediatcly  upen  proi.mlcation  ox  thesG-  regulations, 
to  r.or"/e  iii  each  i)epart;i'..:nt  or  ;;:;ducation  region  ox  the  state.    Yhe  boards 
sliall  bj  r.iaiv:l£iV,od  to  ruiiction  continuously  'jfi  coordination: 
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a.  to  assist  each  school  system  of  the  region  to  Implement  these 
regulations; 

b.  to  study  and  rule  upon  program  questions  submitted  to  It  under 
provisions  of  Paragraph  10; 

c.  to  bring  to  the  services  and  objectives  of  these  regulations  all 
available  state,  federal  and  private  funds  and  resources; 

d.  to  suggest  constructive  repair,  relief  or  other  response  to  de- 
ficits or  Iradequacles  observed  In  the  application  of  these  reg- 
ulations ; 

e.  to  collect  appropriate  and  sufflclen*  data  toward  a  statewide  re- 
view as  In  Paragraph  26. 

29.  A  review  of  these  regulations  will  be  conducted  every  third  year  from 
the  date  of  their  Initial  effect.    The  reviiw  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  Department  of  Pub?.:  c  Health  and  Department  of 
Mental  Health  Jointly,  by  a  panel  of  conLv.lsu-loner-de legated' represent- 
atives.   Responsible  representatives  of  appx'oprlate  and  duly  constituted 
citizen  and  professional  organizations  sh'al'i  be  invited  to  participate. 

A  report  of  each  such  review,  including  specific  re(;ommendatlons  fvr  re- 
vision of  these  regulations,  shall  be  submiv.ted  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  three  state  departments  named  above,  an;  shall  be  published  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  year  following  tlie  t:»l- 
ennlal  review.     The  panel  shall  be  constituted  immediately  upon  the  prom 
ulgatlon  of  these  r3gulatlonG,  to  assume  thf  functions  set  forth  in  Para 
graph  31  and  tc  asrvist  the  actlvitic::  cf  the-  regional  boards  creat?ti-by 
Paragraph  28. 

30.  The  panel  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Education,  Public 
Health  and  Mental  Health,  and  of  citizen  anc  professional  groups, ^as 
set  into  being  in  Paragraph  29  above,  shall  meet  bi-monthly  to  receive 
and  to  consider  data  from  the  regions,  especially  such  data  as  may  re- 
quire urgent  attention  or  enforcement  actioi-,  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  commissioners. 

31.  All  children  attending  or  assigned  to  segregated  classes  for  mentally  re^ 
tarded  children  shall  be  reassigned  to  regu?.ar  classes  on  or  before 
March  1,  1972,  unless  assessment  pursuant  tc  these  regulations  has  r**- 
sulted  In  provision  of  an  alternative  educational  program^     Any  school 
committee  unable  to  assess  or  reassess  by  Mc.rch  1,  1972,  may  apply  befor 
that  date  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  an  extension  of  this  time 
limit.     Before  granting  such  extension  the  Board  shall  request  recominen- 
dations  from  the  panel  established  by  Paragraph  29,  above.     An  extension 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  application  contains  a  detailed  plan 
acceptable  to  the  Board,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  school  com- 
mittee intends  to  comply  with  these  regulations    prior  :o  September  1, 
1972. 

32.  Psychologists  functioning  under  these  regulations  shall  meet  the  quali- 
fications and  function  under  the  conditions  of  one  or  the  following 
designations : 
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)?J?^TJ:P.l-i?^i-P.?A  AO.^v*K^:^'/Vii'.*    jt"'crr.io.incl  Ox  this  clcsirnatipn  shall  hold 
a*  bachelor'  a  coji-cc  dj;  ?£;ycl".ori07/,  ^Oucatioii  ov  ChiD.d  Develop;.icnt. 
a-id.sho\.'.  evidence  o.C  !  j 

1.  12  hours  Ox  .iCi'JCLei.dc  c  rod  it  iii'swch  uhcorcoiccl  avcas  as 
/;ro;;oh  aiid  dcvclop-.v.oi'it  c:C  tiio  iioi",aal  and  tho  excootfional 
child.  pi;yci;oXo'-:/"  o.C  l-;r.iMi;*i^,  pci'sonality  dcvolopi.ioril;, 
beliavioi'  c:odiricatxO;i,  tljo  elcinontary  cuiTiculiL.i,  O'^ 
method  r.  o±  ijui  tract  ion; 

2.  9  houiT.  or  acadcr.dc  cV'.id5-t  in  such  practical  areas  c.s 
i'ndividual  t  o  st  iii oi*    s  s  o  s  sijient ,  g^^^P  ''''  ^  ^^  '^  s  and  mi  a  s- 
U2-e;;jcntr.,  adMijiistration  of  staiidardi^cd  iiitcllii;er*'' g 
uBstc'.    iilvidonc3  or  at  least  ons  practicura  course  i*'. 
adr.iiiiistration  oi"  tho  jjiTiet  and/or  children's  IfechsDer 
scales  is  i-ecuired. 

'Psychological  Ar.sistr.r.ts  ~.a7  serve  in  secuviJi[>  basic  dr.*.  a 
ai'.d  cariyii::;  ovit  stoiidard  tociuiical  psycholorical  servites, 
under  direct  i-esponr,ihility  to  and  supervision  by  a  psychol- 
ogist or  hi^jhcr  qualification  (b.  or  c,  belo;/), 

Visy\c\}p2pjj^.oti  Persorii'tel  or  this  desi-;nation  shall  hold  mini,-al].y 
a  r.inster' s  decree  iii  school^  ecIv\cational  or  clinical  psycholo^-^  or 
in  kthild  dovclo;:>;.;cnt,  and  meet  ti*ie  rolD.ov/ins  qualirications; 

1.  evaa:ic;'.ce  or  at  least  one;  r.ericstor,  half  time,  in  a  s  jper- 
"vised  pracoicv'-Vi  or  Jr.toJ'nshiij  in  school  p'-y^^'^lo^'  :n  a 
i;--12  sci'.oox  system  or  in  a  reco;;niaed  ^public  or  priv:te 
facility  providinri  evaluation,  treatment  or  cducatiOi  , 
and  consultative  services  isi  relation  to  school  read-jiess, 
Icarnfai^i  a:-id  adjustr;.oivo  problcras.    Two  years  of  servico 
vuider  the  deoi^i'iation  or  J?n:;phoD,q^^l  Arjsis;ianji,  sub 
para£;raph  a.,  above,  shall  be  an  adequate  substituticn  of 
this  requirer.ient  j 

2.  evidence  of  ccirplotior.  o.?  edv\cational  preparations  fcr 
fe':chol.O£^J/)al  Apsirytrr.t,  plus  18  hours  ^craduate  credit 
in  relcvaivt  t.^oorotical  courses  aiid  12  hours  graduate 

e  r  0  d:L  t  5  Ji  r  c  levant  a  f;  s  a  3 !  .nisnt ,  e  ouii  s  e  11  in^  i  the  rape  ut  •.  c 
or  rcrr.cdial  tociiniques. 

Psychological  p&i-r.Oi'.nol  icdor  this  designation  r.;ay  sei"ve  rui- 
dcpcndcntly  or,  if  available,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
psychologist  of  hi^;her  o^ualirieation  (  c,  belo',7),  in  i.iahinf; 
cOnnresl  J  erosive  or  special  rviiietion  assessnients,  in  consultative 
acaiGtai^ce  to  teachers,  in  all  psycholoijiical  aspects  of  itianac;e- 
mcnt  Olid  in  supervision  or  J^r.ydiolov;^^^^^  t'.?J^:^£'!*iP:}li<!S^' 

Su-'jpAyipi^n^  Perso:'incl  of  this  dcsi^ination  shall  .hold 

a  doctoral  de[;rec  in  school,  educational  or  cliiiical  psycholo-;/  or 

.In  c)iild  dcvolop:;:cnt;  or  tJirec  years  of  sci^vice  as  a  Psiicholo- 
ZiiSk  {  '^'t  above),  plus  the  follouin-^: 

1.    evidence  of  ac  least  one  seiiioster,  full  time,  in  clinical 
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practicum,  internship  or  equiv.ilent  supervised 
experience  in  school  psychology  in  a  K-12  school 
system  or  recognized  public  or  private  facility  provid- 
ing evaluation,  treatment  or  education  and  coiisulta- 
tive  services  in  relation  to  school  readiness,  learn- 
ing and  adjustment  problems.    One  year  of  service  as 
PsY.cho.^o(^lst  (b.,  above)  shall  satisfy  this  requirement. 

2,    evidence  of  completion  of  the  :*ducational  preparations 
for  Ps;',cholo(^ical  Assistant  and  PsY.cholo(^ist  (a.  and  b., 
above  7, '"toward  an  acKregate  of  60  hours  of  ""graduate , 
school -relevant  academic  crediv. 

Psychologi'ial  personnel  under  this  designation  shall  superv'.se 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  A^'sistant  PsY.cholo(:ist_  and 
E^s Y.C h o  1  o^i  it  personnel,  and  in  thei'r  absence  or"in"dif  f  icuT: 
or  complex  cases  carry  out  direct  individual  assessment  and 
related  psychological  services. 

33-    The  Board  uf  Education  may  upon  petitic^n  of  a  school  committee 
waive  the  provisions  of  thes*^  regulat.ons  as  to  any  particular 
district  and  J'">r  such  time  as  may  to  the  Board  seem  reasonable 
to  avoid  unduR  hardship  to  such  district.     However,  no  such 
petition  shall  be  accepted  before  September  1,  1972,  except  in 
accordance  wit  i  the  procedures  set  forl.h  in  Paragraph  31  of 
these  regulations.     After  September  1,  1972,  requests  for 
waivers  snaii  be  directed  to  the  paueT.  created  by  Paragraph  20 
of  these  regulations.    Said  panel  shall  evaluate  such  requests 
and  report  their  conclusions  to  the  Boo.rd  of  Education.  Such 
waivers  will  b3  granted  only  upon  a  showing  of  unutsual  hard- 
ship, the  submission . of  an  acceptable  detailed  plan  for  com- 
pliance, and  after  the  panel  has  invited  communication  from 
all  interested  parties. 

Reference  to  Cnapter  71,  Section  ^6,        suggested  for  possibly 
relevant  consi ierations . 
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SPED   10 -/i 

TIIE  COffiOKlfi^ALTH  OF  KiZ-SSACllUSElTS 
Dapartincnt  of  Education  -  Depa'ronent  of  Montal  Health 

Results  of  Conforonce  roquirod  und"r  Paragraphs  7,  0,  and  9 
of  Reoiulatxons  pursuant  to  Cl^ioptor  71,  Section  l|6 
of  tho  General  Laws 


Namo  Dato  of  Birth 

Address 

Grade 

A.    Educational  t..an 


(usG  rovorSG  side  if  nsccssary  ; 
Signatiu'c  .of  .  h/siciaii  Signature  of  Special  Educa-  •  oF 

Sicnatui^  of  } 'sycho legist  Signature  of  licno  Visitor 

Date  of  Conferonci-  with  Parent  ^  ^   

Ileno  of  Conference  (JhairDiaji 

Address  •  ^  

KEl^URJI  THIS  SECTION 

B.    Response  of  P.\rent 
Please  Check  One: 

1.  I  accept  ine  educational  plan  outlined  *tbovo_ 

2.  I  do  not  accept  the  educational  plan  outlined  above 


ConmKnts: 


I  understand  that  I  may  seek  a  second  opinion  or  comparable  evaluation  as 
provided  in  Paragraph  10  of  the  Regulations ^ 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian  Dato 

Please  return  to  Conference  Chairman  at  above  address. 
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24 '-3" 


^4  - 


^»  Cm,- til's 


1 


i 

1 


1 

2-9-0' 
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Senator  Williams.  Wc  thank  you.,  Mr.  Miller.  Youv  experience,  I 
fjjuess,  is  unfortunately  too  typical  of  tlie  problems  people  have 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  hope  this 
is  part  of  a  better  answer,  We  were  talkinor  during  our  brief  break 
about  the  necessity  of  parents  particularly  to  be  por.si.stent  and  this  is 
what  has  made  the  difference,  I  believe.  ^Ylthin  the  last  very  few  years, 
really. 

Mr.  Doox.  Actually  within  the  association  we  have  established  two 
committees,  one  on  education  and  one  on  what  is  called  the  parent 
needs  committee  to  handle  any  other  pioblenis  with  institutions,  per- 
sons, or  services.  And  we  now  have  legal  counsel  if  there  is  found 
cause  to  take  legal  action  to  get  protection  for  the  I'etarded  as  far  as 
the  laws  nre  concerned,  see  that  the  la^Ys  are  lived  up  to,  see  that  in- 
stitutions, persons,  or  services  are  not  violated  as  laws. 

Senator  Willtam.s.  Excellent.  Anything  else  ?  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now,  our  next  panel  of  witnesses  are  individuals  representing  Gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  and  some  of  the  other 
Xew  England  States  or  other  State  offices. 

David  Liederman  from  Governor  Sargent's  administration,  dii'ec- 
tor  of  the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Children ;  Jean  Garvin  from  Ver- 
mont, Director  of  Special  Education;  Dr.  Joseph  Kice,  Massachusetts 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Special  Education;  Dr.  Lewis  Klebanoff, 
Assistant  Comnussioner,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

All  right,  who  will  be  speaking  first? 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  LIEDERMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  OFFICE  OF  CHILDREN 

ilr.  LnaMciOFAX.  I  will  make  a  brief  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Governor.  T  appear  here  on  behalf  of  Governor  Sargent  and  myself. 
First,  my  appreciation  to  you.  Senator  Williams,  for  coming  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  for  coming  here  and  solicit- 
ing testimony  from  people  who  are  stiMiggling  with  the  problem  here 
in  Massachusetts,  as  you  ai^e  nationally,  to  try  to  come  np  with  some 
answei-s  for  handicapped  children,  answer's  that  really  are  badly 
needed. 

I  liave  a  written  statement  which  is  there,  but  I  won't  read  it,  I  will 
just  talk  a  little  bit. 

Senator  WirxTAM.s.  Fine.  That  will  be  part  of  our  record. 

Mr.  LiKDKRMAX.  Last  year  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  passed 
two  significant  pieces  of  legislation.  One  was  a  bill  creating  the  first 
stfitntory  office  for  children,  \vhich  T  head,  in  an  attempt  to  coordinate 
children's  services,  advocate  for  children's  services,  and  regulate  chil- 
dren's .services. 

Part  of  our  effort  has  been  the  development  of  Councils  for  Children 
jicross  the  State,  which  is  an  etlort  to  bring  together  parents  and  young 
people,  j)rovide  services,  and  to  try  to  provide  input  in  the  development 
of  policies  that  will  run  children's  services  here  in  Massachusetts. 

I  think  in  almost  every  instance  the  message  that  comes  through 
loud  and  clear  from  the  people  who  participate  in  these  councils  is 
we  need  more  services  for  children  with  special  needs,  for  physically 
handicapped  children,  for  emotionally  disturbed  children,  children 
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with  leiiniin<^  disubi lilies,  that  wv  have,  just  really  be^un  to  scratch 
tho  siirfaci*  in  many  histanct's  :ii  the  provii?ioii  of  pro^rranrs,  particu- 
hirly  alternative  programs,  institiitiomil  i)rograms  which  has  been  the 
traditional  way  of  dealino-  witli  many  children  who  have  special  needs 
because  there  were  no  alternativi's. 

The  second  significant  piece  of  legislation  that  was  passed  last  year, 
and  I  think  someone  alluded  to  it  earlier,  was  a  bill  called  the  l^artley- 
Daly  bill,  and  I  think  Representative  Daly  was  here  or  was  sclieduled 
to  be  here  this  morning.  Dnl  he  appear  ^ 

Senator  Williams.  Xo;  I  nnderstand  lie  is  ill  and  tlie  Sj^eaker 
was  represented  by,  very  ably,  Margaret  (Peggy)  IMaxwell.  It  was 
very,  very  lielpful  and  we  got  a  good  review  of  tliat  bill. 

Mr.  Likdp:rman.  Good.  Well,  it  is  interesting  because  the  Bartley- 
Daly  bill  is  really  a  model  piece  of  legislation  for  a  State  and  I  think 
your  attempt  is  a  counterpart  at  the  Federal  level  to  ]n'ovide  a  model 
for  children  with  special  needs  at  the  Federal  level.  I  think  it  is  the 
kind  of  coml)inatit)n  we  need  to  have  for  a  comprehensivi'  etl'ort  at  both 
levels. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  a  feeling  that  th?.  Massachnsetts  law 
niid  our  bill  bad  connnon  input,  at  least  in  part.  They  are  very  similar, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  LiKDEKMAN.  Tliafs  great.  With  from  ]Massaclni^;etts  is  Dr. 
Joseph  Rice,  who  runs  the  i)rogranis  in  speciiil  education  and  I  think 
he  will  talk  more  speciiieally  about  that  bill  and  its  implications  for 
Massachusetts.  Also.  Dr.  Klebanotf  is  how.  who  runs  tlu'  Division  of 
Retardatiou  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  he  can  talk  to 
those  issues. 

But  from  where  I  sit  and  from  where  the  Governor  sits,  I  think  that 
we  know  very  clearly  that  one  of  the  things  that  Bartley-Daly  means* 
to  Massachusetts  is  niajoi'  expenditures  of  funds  and  the  necessity  to 
produce  those  moneys  if  we  are  going  to  implement  the  ])hilosophical 
intent  of  that  bill  to  provide  educational  opportunities  to  all  clnldren 
who  need  and  who  have  a  right  to  educational  opportunities  at  the  local 
level. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  implement  the  sense  of  that  hill,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  produce  some  dollars  and  some  resources  and  isn't 
clear  at  the  moment  Avhere  they  are  going  to  come  froun  Under  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  you  are  propo.sing  at  the  national  level,  our 
figures  estiuuite  p\7  million  for  Massachusetts,  that's  the  kind  of  level 
of  funding  where  you  begin  to  talk  about  really  getting  at  the  need.s. 

And  I  hiwQ  great  admiration  for  your  efforts  to  try  to  make  that 
happen.  I  think  I  jnst  want  to  say  a  couple  of  things.  One.  there  are 
.some  parents  here  and  teachers  from  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
physically  haudicaiM^ed.  We  have  a  situation  now  in  MassacluLsetts 
whore  we  arc  providing  clinical  nursery  level  programs  for  liandi- 
ca])ped  kids  to  the  tune  of  about  10  percent  of  the  need. 

We  estimate  that  we  have  alx)ut  1,000  children  who  need  preschool 
programs  for  physically  handicapped  and  we  are  presently  serving 
100  children  in  three  separate  programs.  Interestingly  enough,  theso 
three  programs  are  in  jeopardy  because  of  uncertainty  at  the  Federal 
level  because  a  big  piece  of  the  money  that  supports  at  least  two  of 
those  three  programs  comes  from  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
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oiidiiry  Edueution  Art,  the.  SI)-:n:)  pi'o^^nun;  ;ind  iit  tliis  point  wv  doirt 
know  what  we  aiv  getting  in  thjit  SJMllo  i)ro<rnun, 

AVo  aro  ho])cful  \vi»  will.  AVi»  hoj)!*  tluTc  will  l)i»  a  coiitinuinu*  ivsoln- 
tion  on  that.  But  thcso  three  i)rogi  ains  which  servo  only  10  percent  of 
the.  children  who  need  this  kind  of  a  service.  I  think  we  could  avoid 
that  kind  of  micertiiinty.  you  know,  for  a  lon^:  time  if  wc  had  the  kind 
of  legi.slation  an{l  the  kiiul  of  !ii)i)roi)riat ion  thai  your  lenishn ion 
coinnuind.s\ 

Senator  Wiu.i A Afs.  Are  you  still  uncertain  about  11)78!? 

Mr,  LiKDKUMAX,  Well,  we  are  hearina"  some  numbers  and  we  have 
(k)ne  some  checking  even  as  late  as  this  morning,  aiul  1  was  a  little 
more  oi)tinusric  this  morning  about  some  numbers  that  I  Jieard.  Hut  1 
will  believe  it  wiien  I  sec  it. 

Senator  Wn.LiAMs.  AVell,  that  s  incredible,  isn't  it^  The.  uucertaiiity. 
This  is  May  7  ami  the  school  year  is  out  in  months. 

Mr.  LiEDKHM.vx,  Well,  we  carry  these  programs  right  through  the 
summer. 

Senator  Wilmams.  I'hen  you  are  into  another  Hscal  year,  then  you 
have  got  problems.  Hut  1  understand  for  107''5  you  are  all  right. 

Mr,  Lu:i)v:K.ArAN.  Yes,  if  we  get  some  1078  money,  we  can  even  use 
some  of  it  in  1974  M-hich  would  help  us.  These  programs  are  year 
rouiul  because  iiandicapped  kids  don't  go  away  during  tiie  snnimer. 

Senator  Williams.  They  are  running  the  T)opartment  of  Health, 
Education  and  AVelfare  just  like  sonu?  people  run  railroads.  Neither  of 
them  seem  to  be  working  very  well,  ^"cry  bad- 
Mr.  Ln^DKHMAX.  It's  true.  And  what'it  forces  us  

Senator  Williams.  We  cau't  pin  tlie  responsii)iiity  to  Massachusetts, 
either, 

Mr.  LiKDKiirsrAX.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  pin  it  on  us  because  if 
the  Feds  don't  come  uj)  with  it,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  it.  And  there's  just  no  two  ways  about  that. 

The  uncertainty  for  the  parents  and  for  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  run  these  programs  is  nnival  and  completely  unnecessary.  I  don't 
think  that  we  have  that  kind  of  uncei'tuinty  in  a  lot  of  tlie  defense 
business  that  goes  on,  although  1  am  sure  there  is  some,  T^ut  I  think 
that  GE  is  going  to  be  around  nvxt  year  and  a  few  of  those  otlKu\giants 
like  FFI  are  going  to  be  aromul.  Lockheed  will  be  around  thanks  to 
some  subsidies.  But  in  the  social  i)rograms,  you  don't  even  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  be  working  come  July  l". 

I  know  that  yon  are  with  us  so  I  don't  have  to  beat  yon  over  the 
head.  Wc  ho[)e  that  you  will  continue  yonr  good  work  and  we  stand 
ready  to  do  whatevei*  you  want  us  to  do  to  lu^lj)  get  that  thing  thi'ough, 

Senatoi'  Willlvms.  AA^'ell,  you  will  be  encoui'aged  that  this  legisla- 
tion .seems  to  be  really  on  the  right  track.  Now,  1  mentioned  earlier 
a  week  from  today  we  will  be  in  South  Carolina,  where  we  get  strong 
support.  I  mention  that  to  just  suggest  that  it  is  a  national  need  that 
we  are  addressing  oui'selves  to  with  a  bi'oad  natiomU  response.  So 
I  think  in  the  legislative  process  we  ai'e  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  LiKDi':n:\t AX.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Wu.llvms,  Thank  you.  Dr.  I?ico. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  P.  RICE,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr.  Rice.  This  hill,  ivfiective  of  most  recent  court  decisions  concern- 
ing tlie  education  of  tlie  handicapped,  iiffirnis  ii  five  ])uhlic  sdiool 
e(hiCiition  iippropriatc  to  need  to  be  a  rii»lit  of  all  liandica\)ped  chil- 
dren. It  parallels  chapter  7B()  of  the  acts  of  197:2  of  the  (Jenoi'al  Court 
of  the  OoiunionweiUth  of  ^[assiichnsetts  in  many  respects:  the  require- 
ment that  all  children  in  need  of  services  he  located  and  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  their  schooliu<r  be  clearly  detined;  the  nuindate  that  aii 
individualized  written  edncatioiud  i)hni  be  developed  foi*  each  handi- 
capped child,  and  that  due  process  procedures  protect  the  parent  or 
guardian  in  any  determination  of  an  educational  placement;  in  its 
extension  of  services  from  a<je  :>  to  21 ;  in  its  restriction  of  dependence 
.solely  upon  culturally  biased  tests;  and  in  its  mandate  for  a  State  ad- 
visory council  w'\t\\  parent  and  professional  representation.  It  is 
praiseworthy  in  ^oing  ))cyond  the  State  law  in  requiring  a  State  plan 
and  a  review  of  any  procedures  involving  the  institutionalization  of 
children. 

May  I  respectfully  remind  the  chainuan  that  this  still  leaves  un- 
answered the  early  infancy  programs  that  former  witnesses  have  tele- 
graphed the  need  for.  And  as  an  educator  I  would  like  to  reinforce 
the  point  tliat  unless  early  intervention  is  made  with  many  cliildren, 
particularly  the  deaf  child,  but  not  only  the  deaf  child,  further  edu- 
cation becomes  sui)erfluous,  that  early  intervention  needs  to  be  nuide. 

The  most  notable  and  salient  parallel  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lation is  in  its  excess  cost  f oruuila  for  payment  as  it  relates  to  the  right 
of  tlie  handicapped  cliild  to  a  public  school  education.  The  burden 
which  this  right  to  special  services  for  a  minority  of  the  schoolage 
population  places  upon  the  local  tax  base  is  sufficient  to  discrimi- 
nate against  them  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  provision  of  these  serv- 
ices. In  order  to  encourage  their  development  and  availability  on  an 
equal  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  affirm  the  obligation  to  the  expenditure  of 
only  average  per  capita  costs  to  the  local  education  agency  and  to 
refer  the  excess  cost  of  special  .services  to  a  bi-oader  tax  base.  In 
Massachusetts,  these  costs  will  be  referi'ed  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
State,  largely  supported  by  the  sales  tax.  In  order  to  encourao:e  the 
development  of  broad-based  publicly  supported  services,  an  analogous 
Federal  program  is  essential. 

May  I  respectfully  .say  at  this  point  that  in  the  Commonwealth  we 
have  taken  in  the  step  of  putting  in  place,  l)y  1074,  six  regional  advi- 
sory committees  for  special  educations  half  of  which  will  be  composed 
of  parents  a?id  consumers. 

The  Fedeml  legislation  for  the  handicapped  of  tho  sixties  helped 
define  our  problems,  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  disabled  population, 
the  dangers  of  segregated  programing,  and  establi.shed  viable  models 
for  the  provision  of  educational  services.  Sufficient  numbers  of  profes- 
sionals wei*e  trained  so  that  we  can  now  begin  to  consider  providing 
appropriate  educational  services  to  the  handicap])ed  on  a  universal 
basis.  S.  0  will  have  the  effect  of  subsidizing  on  an  excess  cost  basis 
the  expensive  building  years  of  universal  public  school  education  for 
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the  handicapped,  leaving  the  job  of  ongoinof  sii])port  for  the  now  pro- 
grams to  the  local  and  State  agencies  once  the  .services  are  set  in  pJace. 
It  is  a  natural  component  to  reveniie-sharino;  legislation,  protecting 
the  investment  in  past  programs  and  the  rights  ot  a  minority. 
^  Massachusetts  is  prepared  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  i^^  passed,  S.  (>  would  make  a  reality,  sooner  than  we  might 
otherwise  reasonably  anticipate,  needed  services  now  on  the  planning 
board  for  which  we  have  already  legislated  ongoing  maintenance  sup- 
1)011.  Among  these  would  be  regional  centers  for  assessment,  child 
development  centers  for  the  nniltiply-handicapped,  programs  for  early 
identification  and  disability  prevention,  parent  counseling  programs, 
a  computer-based  census  and  registry  of  children  with  special  needs, 
nrevoentioniil,  vocationaK  and  shelteivd  workshop  programs  for  the 
Handicapped,  supportive  programs  for  children  in  regular  classes  to 
prevent  school  failure  due  to  learning  disabiliti?r>,  consultative  serv-. 
ices  for  the  public  schools  through  the  offices  of  tije  department  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  a  community-related  school  system 
for  children  wlio  require  residential  care. 

At  this  point  in  time  S.  6  presents  the  best  model  for  legisla- 
tion furthering  services  to  the  handicapped. 

AH  of  these  things  now  are  dreams  in  Massachusetts,  but  could  I)e- 
come  a  reality  with  the  partnership  of  the  Federal  legislation  and  chap- 
ter 766  in  Massachnsetts.  The  educational  establislmient  in  Massachu- 
setts urgently  requests  passage  of  this  extremely  important  legislation. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you  very  nuich.  Dr.  Rice.  Let's  turn  to 
Vermont.  Ms.  Garvin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  JEAN  GARVIN,  VERMONT  STATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

^  Ms.  Garvix.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  again  before  this  committee  on 
S.  6,  as  I  did  recently  in  Washington.  The  re'cords  sho\dd  show  that 
our  Governor  Salmon  is  very  much  concerned  with  the  funding  of 
special  education  and"  is  very  much  interested  in  S.  6,  and  supi:)ortive 
of  that  effort.  This  bill  could  be  very  critical  in  the  implementation 
of  our  State  plans  for  special  education  and  free  public  education  for 
Vermont  handicapped  children  by  1073. 

Vermont  has  established  some  very  specific  goals  for  appropriately 
educating  its  handicapped  children.  We  are  determined  to  meet  these 
goals  by  1983.  In  the  past,  we  have  accomplished  our  objectives  by  a 
combination  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  pai-ticipation  and  I  trust  this 
coopei'ative  effort  will  continue. 

As  of  September  1072,  Vermont  had  still  reached  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  its  handicapped  children  with  sound  appropriate  special  edu- 
cation. The  statement  of  purpose  in  S.  6  which  declares  that  close  to 
60  percent  of  handicapped  children  do  not  receive  appropriate  edu- 
cational services  which  would  enable  them  to  have  full  equality  of 
opportunity  describes  very  well  the  position  r/e  find  ourselves  in  Ver- 
mont. I  know  the  records  show  that  Vermont  only  serves  22  percent, 
but  since  those  earlier  figures  we  have  made  significant  gains  and  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  children  quite  a  bit.  ^ 
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FIGURKS  BY  DISABILITY 

To  be  more  specific,  in  September  Ave  Imd  provided  special  edueation 
for  17  percent  of  our  children  with  learning  iind  behavior  handicaps, 
98  percent  of  our  kno^vn  trainable  mentally  retarded  children,  44  per- 
cent of  our  ediicable  mentnlly  retarded  children,  'M)  percent  of  our 
speech  and  hearing  inij)aire<l  children,  75  percent  of  our  visually  hand- 
icapped children,  percent  of  our  deaf  children,  58  percent  of  our 
crippled,  healtli  impaired,  and  multiple-handicapped  children,  and 
3  percent  of  our  children  needing  early  essential  education  in  all  areas 
of  the  handicapped.  To  provide^^the  other  CO  percent  of  our  children 
with  a  miuimuin  of  needed  special  education  means  that  our  tax})ay<^.i*s 
w'\l\  have  to  raise  an  additional  $5.4  million.  l)rin<ring  our  State  special 
education  expenditures  to  approximately  $9  million  for  10,000  chil- 
dren. These  are,  of  course,  based  on  11)7-]  prices.  It  is  expensi^-e  to  pro- 
vide free  public  education  to  all  handicap])ed  clnldren.  It  is  also  ex- 
pensive to  ignore  the  children's  rights  and  our  responsibilities. 

I  think  as  a  State.  Vermont  is  just  becoming  aware  of  its  growing 
responsibilities  to  i)rovidc  this  free  public  education  for  all'  handi- 
capped children  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  condition.  In  my 
opinion  we  have  conunon  agreenuuit  that  Imndicapped  children  must 
have  at  least  an  opportunity  for  basic  ininimum  education.  In  the 
last  few  years,  citi>ien  support  has  been  evident  when  we  proposed 
additional  special  education  ex])enditures.  p]ven  unsolicited,  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  come  out  to  hearings  in  which  expenditures  for 
special  education  arc  discussed. 

NKK.n  KOil  C.HKATKU  KKDHliAL  PAKTK'llWTIOX 

Nevertheless,  this  growing  resi)Onsihility  poses  a  severe  financial 
problem  upon  the  educational  community.  School  budgets  are  already 
placing  a  heavy  bmden  on  the  tax  structure  of  our  State.  The  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  many  of  my  colleagues  and  legislators  is  that  a 
greater  Federal  participation  in  this  special  education  venture  is  re- 
(juired  to  meet  our  goals.  Enlightened  Federal  participation  requir- 
ing the  accountability  outlined  in  Senate  bill  0  is  absolutely  essential. 
The  purpose  of  such  an  act  is  to  help  the  liandicapped  child  Ic^arn. 
.  The  nulividualized  written  program  for  each  child  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  child's  present  levels  of  educational  i)erforniance,  our 
long-range  goals,  and  our  intennediate  objectives  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  as  a  basis  for  evaluation  of  dollars  spent  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. Cooperative  accountability  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  guide- 
lines has  a  higher  probability  of  heli)ing  the  children  than  any  single 
educational  group  working  alone,  wdiich  is  definitely  in  sujiport  of 
this  approach  to  the  expenditures  of  special  education  as  opposed  to 
a  more  general  s[)ecial  revenue  sharing  approach, 

COST  ESTIMATKS 

I  am  happy  to  testify  today  on  behalf  of  Vcrmontei's  and  tell  you 
that  we  do  believe  that  S.  represents  a  sound  and  responsible  Fed- 
eral answer  to  help  our  State  and  others  reach  appropriate  education 
for  our  handicapped  children.  Senator  Williams'  bill  is  a  very  logical 
extension  of  our  State  funding  program.  To  close  the  gap  between 
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Vermont's  present  level  ()f  funding  at  $3.0  million  and  the  $9  million 
needed  for  comprehensive  special' education  does  require  a  renewed 
effort  from  the  Federal  level  as  well  as  from  State  and  local  sources 
of  fluids.  In  reviewing  our  State  program  expenditures  for  the  40 
percent  of  the  handicapped  children  who  are  enrolled  in  special  pro- 
grams, we  find  a  cost  index  of  ai)proxiinatoly  1.0.  This  l.G  figure  can 
be  compared  with  the  cost  index  lignre^  mentioned  in  Eossmiller's 
Eesource  Configuration  and  Costs  for  Programs  for  Exceptional 
Children.  Looking  at  indi\-idual  programs  the  cost  index  figures  begin 
at  1.2  with  many  of  them  falling  at  2  and  a  few  <^oing  as  high  as  10 
times  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure.  In  my  opniion  our  cost  index 
of  1.6  needs  to  be  increased  somewhat  to  make  special  education  serv- 
ices completely  adequate.  But  more  important,  we  need  additional 
excess  cost  fimds  so  that  the  remaining  60  percent  of  our  children 
can  be  brought  to  required  levels  of  education  within  a  reasonable 
timeframe.  To  reach  the  remaining  60  percent  of  our  children  we 
need  to  expend  a  minimum  of  $9  million  on  special  education  in  Ver- 
mont or  an  average  of  about  $500  in  excess  costs  for  all  of  our  handi- 
capped children.  The  present  gap  between  existing  and  needed  pro- 
gi-ams  of  dollai-s  is  $5.4  million.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  we 
will  be  able  to  fund  an  additional  $2.4  million  by  1980  which  is  ap- 
proximately $3  million  short  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  fully 
implement  our  special  education  goals.  Some  estimates  of  the  amount 
Vermont  might  receive  under  such  a  bill  come  close  to  the  amount 
needed  to  fully  realize  the  desired  special  education  programs. 

NEED  FO:.;  CONTINUED  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  " 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  follow  others*  mathematical  reasonings 
at  times  what  I  have  attempted  to  show  by  these  figures  is  that  with 
sustaiited  efforts  from  State  and  local  revenues  and  with  a  funding 
formula  such  as  described  in  S.  6  Vermont  would  be  very  close  to 
having  the  funds  necessary  to  piovide  the  special  education  of  its 
handicapped  children,  preschool  through  secondary  age.  The  only 
thing  that  might  be  missing  at  that  time  to  insure  quality  services 
would  be  a  research  component  to  continually  push  back  the  frontiers 
of  learning  difficulties  in  the  educational  realm  and  the  continued 
infusion  of  Federal  dollars  ijito  manpower  development  wherever 
there  are  manpower  gaps. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  manpower  development.  I  think  some 
of  the  national  figures  on  this  mask  a  problem.  It  is  true  that  the 
special  education  manpower  is  in  a  lot  better  shape  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  there  are  still  areas  of  this  country,  and  I  think  Ver- 
mont is  one,  where  we  are  just  beginning  to  get  "off  the  ground  and 
we  need  to  be  sure  that  in  fact  if  wo  don't  have  the  manpower, 
we  might  just  as  well  not  have  the  legislation. 

Manpower  development  piogram  fimds  just  have  to  go  together 
with  basic  support  We  have  been  very  successful  in  the  training  pro- 
grani  that  the  handicapped  have  developed.  Among  the  children  with 
special  needs  that  we  are  not  meeting  at  the  present  time  are  children 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  autistic  and  multiple-handicapped, 
the  secondary  school  child  with  health  impairment  or  behavior 
disorders. 
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There  are  those  that  might  say  that  money  would  bo  best  invested 
in  the  medical  and  long-term  care  of  the  multiple-handicapped  and 
that  education  is  not  very  important.  I  would  just  like  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  that  to  bo  so,  that  a  sound  educational 
pi*0frram  designed  to  significantly  increase  pei-sonal,  social,  and  aca- 
demic skills  and  solve  pei*sisting  life  problems  can  have  a  tremendous 
effect  upon  a  child's  chances  of  participating  in  a  good  life  even  if 
he  should  need  extended  care  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  evidence 
at  legist  that  at  the  older  adolescent  level  in  secondary  school  that  is 
not  too  late  to  make  an  impact  provided  we  are  willing  to  invest  the 
time  and  use  the  right  procedures. 

Without  Federal  lielp,  it  is  very  doubtful  tliat  we  will  reach  the 
levels  outlined  liere  bv  the  end  of  the  1080's.  For  some  children,  as 
yet  unborn,  it  goes  without  saying  that  that  is  far  too  late.  Help  is  des- 
perately needed  to  bring  handicapped  children  the  educational  funds 
required  to  make  even  present  school  district  expenditures  meanin.gful 
and  useful.  Without  these  excess  costs,  we  may  indeed  bo  wasting 
money  that  is  spent  on  their  education  at  tiil::  time.  I  say  this  to  yoii 
because  we  in  Vermont  do  believe  these  children  have  a  ri<rht  to  a 
fi*ee  public  education  as  I'm  sure  you  do.  We  believe  education  should 
be  provided  at  ])ublic  expense  and  under  publiv  supervision.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  individual  written  plan  required  by  the  Williams  bill 
and  we  believe  that  cooperative  planning  and  -funding  by.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  is  the  right  direction  to  take  in  meeting  our 
obligation.  Senate  bill  6  provides  the  vehicle  through  which  such 
cooperative  effort  could  continue  and  expand. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Thank  yon  very  nnich.  We  have  been  twice 
blessed  with  your  testimony  and  help.  Thank  you  A^ery  much,  Dr. 
KlebanofF. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEWIS  KLEBANOFF,  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER, MASSACHUSETTS  DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Dr.  Lkwis  B.  Klebaxokf.  I  will  not  comment  from  my  written 
statement  because  you  already  have  that.  I  can't  speak  for  niy  Com- 
missioner because  we  don't  have  a  Commissioner  at  the  moment,  wo 
are  in  an  interim  period,  so  I  am  speaking  essentially  for  myself. 

My  job  makes  me  i*esponsible  for  services  in  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health  to  the  mentally  retarded,  but  I  am  also  an  cditoi*  of 
The  E.xceptional  Parent  magazine  which  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
publishing  a  letter  from  you.  Senator,  and  which  has  a  wide  reader- 
ship of  parents  of  children  with  all  kinds  of  disabilities. 

And  my  interest,  although  my  job  requires  services  to  tlie  retarded, 
my  interest  is  in  children  with  all  kinds  of  disabilities.  And  among 
the  things  we  are  trying  to  ])ush  is  ])arent  cooi)eration  rather  than 
competition.  The  tragedy  of  services  being  so  sparse  that  parents  of 
different  kinds  of  children  with  different  kinds  of  disabilites  have  to 
compete  for  the  few  resources  is  almost  ns  tragic  as  the  disability 
itself  and  it  is  our  hope  that  cooperatively  and  with  the  support  of 
legislation  like  this  all  of  the  children  of  need  will  be  served. 
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FLEXIBILITYIX  EARLV  IMPLEMENTATIOX 

I  ^YOuld  like  to  suggest  that  at  least  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
legislation  it  not  be  rigidly  limited  to  the  Department  of  Education 
and  to  public  scliools,  that  there  should  be  some  flexibility  within  a 
State  plan.  I  think  with  the  coming  of  Dr.  Rice,  my  confidence  in  tlie 
special  educational  establishment  in  Massachusetts  lias  risen  markedly 
but  still  tliroughout  the  country  some  of  the  best  educational  programs 
particularly  at  the  various  age  extremes  are  probably  not  in  education 
agencies  and  there  should  be  some  flexibility  of  where  programs  can 
get  supported,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 

We  nave  had  a  nursery  school  pro^jram  for  retarded  children  since 
1957  which  has  over  100  nursery  schools  now  in  Massachusetts;  it's 
been  run  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  I  would  agree  that  over 
the  next  year's  as  the  new  766  comes  on  board  and  Dr.  Rice  gets  out 
from  under  the  flood  of  getting  that  started,  that  it  may  very  well  be 
logical  that  that  become  a  tfepartnient  of  Education  kind  of  function. 
I'd  be  just  as  happy  to  move  to  infancy  programs  which  we  have 
already  begun.  These  programs  are  not  legislated,  so  we  bootleg  some 
of  our  personnel  into  home  visiting  disabled  infants.  I  am  also  dii*ec- 
tor  of  a  project  making  films,  sin"*le  loop  films  and  slide  tape  pi-es- 
entations  of  developmen tally  disabled  infants,  many  of  them  made 
right  hei-e  in  this  hosj)ital,  to  take  into  the  home  of  parents  of  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  infants  to  show  them  what  can  be  done  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  their  children. 

Also  it  tells  them  that  their  community  recognizes  they  have  a  spe- 
cial need,  recognizes  they  have  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  don't 
know  where  to  turn,  and  that  somebody  cares  and  in  fact  is  at  this  verj 
early  age  in  infancy  bringing  help  to  them  and  to  their  child  and  to 
their  family. 

Now,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  this  to  be  meaningful  to  have  a 
comprehensive  continuum  of  services  from  early  infancy  right  on 
through  old  age  for  many  kinds  of  disabilities.  Many  other  children, 
by  having  adequate  educational  services,  will  disappear  relatively 
anonymously  into  the  community  and  not  continually  need  special 
services.  They  may  need  ai*chitectural  barriers  removed  and  things  of 
that  sort  and  in  that  sense  I  would  suspect  that  this  legislation  will 
pay  for  itself  over  the  long  run. 

One  way  or  another  you  have  to  pay  for  very  disabled  people  and 
this  is  a  much  more  creative  and  habilitative  way  of  paying  for  it  than 
paying  for  storing  twisted  bodies  that  could  have  been  prevented  and 
could  have  been  helped  to  development. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  a  section,  section  3,  which  refers  to 
related  services  and  requires  a  little  more  elucidation,  I  believe.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  paragraph  5  prohibits  racial  and  cultural  discrimination  in 
testing  and  that  touches  on  the  same  issue,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  lan- 
guage may  be  far  too  narrow.  As  vital  as  nondiscrimination  is,  it  is 
not  the  only  issue. 
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STANDAUDS  AXI>  UPDATIXd  THAINIXO 

The  area  in  whiuli  most  school  systems  are  weakest  is  tliat  of  the 
clinical  assessment  functions,  the  reiilly  curefnl  diU'erential  clinical 
assessment  of  n  chikl  juul  jin  edueiitional  pi'esoription  to  remediate 
that.  State  stanchirds  for  sclu)oI  psycho logist.s.  counselors,  iind  social 
workers  are  often  shockingly  below  <^enc rally  accepted  professional 
standards,  and  even  then  are  often  i<^noi*ed. 

It  is  very  possible  in  a  great  many  States  for  schoolteachers  to  take 
cafeteria  courses  in  the  afternoon  and  .summertime  and  after  a  number 
of  years  you  collect  oO  credits  for  a  master's  degree  and  suddenly  be- 
come a  i^sychologist.  They  have  never  had  clinical  traiuin<jr  or  experi- 
ence, they  have  never  worked  in  a  clinical  setting  and  picked  up  the 
clinical  milieu  and  culture  or  the  school  clinical  milieu. 

I  think  there  should  be  specially  trained  ix?ople  for  the  school  role 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  ought  to  be  done  in  psychiatric 
clinics  by  any  means.  But  without  solidly  prepared,  well  supervised, 
and  ex[)eriem'cd  clinical  personnel,  the  whole  system  may  turn  out  to 
fall  far  short  of  its  worthy  goals. 

Thus,  T  think  in  the  advisory  panel  nuuulate  it  should  also  include 
si^ecification  ot*  a  i)sychoedncation  clinical  expert.  Also,  another  issue 
that  concerns  me  to  some  extent  is  the  right  of  the  parents  to  examine 
all  relevant  record  with  respect  to  the  class!  heat  ion  or  educational 
placement  of  the  child.  Certainly  there  is  no  section  better  intended  to 
l)e  progressive. 

ACGKSS  TO  RKCOKDS 

It  is  clear  that  for  too  long  parents  have  been  I'egardcd  as  incompe- 
tent, as  a  p.uisnnce  and  not  entitled  to  have  information  about  their 
own  child.  However,  giving  them  access  to  raw  records  will  only 
guai-antee  the  kee])ing  of  dual  records  in  which  there  will  be  one  set 
that  evei'vbody  knows  the  ])a rents  cnn  get  access  to  and  another  set 
tucked  away  in  drawers.  That  may  have  certain  advantages  in  that 
rumors  oi'  teachers*  con nnents  won't  get  into  the  public  record  and  harm 
the  child  over  the  years:  in  that  sense  it  is  quite  good. 

But  when  it  coine.s  to  the  medical  records,  oui'  own  or  those  of  our 
own  children,  for  example,  although  Ave  nuiy  he  intellectually  capable 
of  comprehending  the  nuiterial  in  them,  If  we  had  ncccss  to  them  we 
would  likely  not  he  emotionally  capable  of  dealing  with  the  material. 
And  what  I  am  suggesting  is  not  that  parents  don't  need  the  material, 
indeed  they  do,  but  what  they  need  i.'j  in  the  context  of  a  trusting  pro- 
fes.sion{d  relntion.ship  in  which  they  can  explore  with  a  competent 
trusted  ])rofe.ssional  per.sou  in  the  schools,  if  you  will,  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  data,  their  feeling.^  about  the  data,  the  meanings  of  it  and 
the  meanings  to  the  eh i Id's  future  educational  plans  and  the  nu'jinings 
to  the  family,  and  then  plan  through  thoughtfully  together  about  the 
futui'e  of  the  child. 

Anything  le.ss  than  this  is  tnigic  pretense.  Despite  the  paucitj' 
of  sin  IK  lards  and  the  difliculty  of  doing  what  T  suggest,  becau.se  there 
is  a  grent  sliortnge  of  tlu^  personnel.  T  don't  believe  we  can  fine.sse  that 
i.ssnc?.  If  we  do,  T  think  we  may  spend  a  huge  amount  of  money 
and  still  not  really  have  done  what  every  one  is  intending  to  do  in  this 
exti'emely  well  motivated  aud  geuernllv  exceedingly  excellent  legisla- 
Q>^-n. 
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So  that  I  would  urge  that  tlierc  be  soraething  inchided  m  there  about 
the  training  and  the  understanding  of  personnel  to  really  work  with 
the  parents  to  make  that  material  meaningful  and  just  not  giving  them 
documents  to  read  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  deal  with. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Liederman  referred  to  89-313  and  his  concern 
about  that  money.  Maybe  one  of  your  staff  can  look  into  this,  but  I  have 
heard  from  one  source  that  HEW  may  be  very  well  ignoring  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  apparent  violation  of  section  144  of  ESEA, 
which  suggests  that  the  money  cannot  be  spent  until  the  major  money 
is  spent  on  disabled  children.  From  what  I  hear  HEW  may  in  fact 
not  be  doing  that. 

And  I  don't  pretend  to  be  conversiint  with  the  details  of  that,  but 
that  may  be  one  thing  you  could  do  very  qiuckly,  just  getting  HEW 
to  obey  the  current  law  if  in  fact  that  is  correct.  I'd  be  delighted  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  here  today  and  to  support  this  legislation. 

Senator  Williams.  We  dealt  with  that  last  point.  Doctor,  earlier. 
Evidently  1973  fi^ires  are  all  right.  Still  in  this  legislation,  we  don't 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  trained  pi'ofessional  who  will  make  the  pro- 
visions work,  you  know,  the  counseling  and  all  of  the  other  provisions, 
due  process  provisions.  What  is  the  state  of  Federal  support  for 
train  mg? 

Dr.  Klebanoff.  It  is  getting  worse  by  the  minute  in  all  fields,  I 
understand.  But  I  guess  the  reason  I  brought  that  up  was  because  since 
there  is  going  to  be  such  an  enormous  aid  to  the  States  under  legis- 
lation like  this,  you  could  in  fact  by  setting  general  specifications 
insist  that  the  State  come  up  with  an  acceptable  plan  of  how  they  will 
meet  the  need  for  trained  personnel, 

I  don't  think  the  Federal  Govemment  should  mandate  one  way  for 
every  State  to  meet  that  need,  but  it  could  require  that  every  State  in 
fact  come  up  with  an  acceptable  plau.  So  that  you  get  away  from  this 
cafeteria  kind  of  training  with  half-baked  clinical  people  that  are 
found  in  too  many  schools.  Unless  we  really  get  to  do  that  and  retain 
teachers  of  the  disabled  away  from  the  segregated  classroom  model, 
unless  there  really  is  somy  strength  in  that  area,  we  will  be  spendmg 
a  lot  of  money  for  builoiing  Edsels,  and  that  would  be  too  bad  unless 
you  are  an  antique  car  buff. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Edsel  this  morning  driv- 
ing over  when  I  looked  at  a  building  down  the  street.  You  have  your 
Skyscraper  Edsel  here,  don't  yoii  ? 

Dr.  Kleijaxoff.  Oh,  yes.  Whenever  anyone  tells  me  how  inadequate 
and  inept  we  public  officials  are,  I  take  them  down  to  Copley  Square 
and  show  them  that  monstrosity,  that  triumph  to  private  enterprise, 
the  eTolni  Hancock  Building. 

Senator  Williams.  I  mentioned  wh>it  came  to  my  mind  about  the 
Edsel,  and  the  cabdriver  said,  "You  know,  there  are  three  Edsel  clubs 
in  town  doing  very  well."  People  are  preserving  their  Edsels. 

Dr.  Klebaxoff.  Nobody  wants  to  build  a  new  one. 

Senator  Williams.  No.  Well,  at  any  rate,  this  is  a  serious  problem 
that  we  should  not  have  because  traininc^  programs  were  in  place  and 
they  are  just  being  atrophied  by  the  Nixon  Administration  policies. 

Dr.  Klebaxoff.  Yes;  but  you  also  have  to  have  standards.  Training 
has  to  be  very  closely  tied  in  with  standards  because  what  schools  of 
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education  liave  unfortunately  settled  for  is  this  cafeteria  model  with 
the  after  school  dash  from  4  to  G  and  t^ke  a  coiii-se.  I  did  a  study  in  a 
neighboring  State  some  years  ago  for  the  State,  legislature,  and  I  found 
a  lady  qualified  as  a  school  psychologist;  among  the  coui-ses  which 
qualified  her  was  one  coui-se  in  teaching  high  scliool  business  arts, 
another  one  was  Tudor  England  to  the  Romantic  period,  and  a  third 
was  aviation  technology. 

She  got  one-third  of  her  graduate  credits  in  school  psychology  for 
those  three  courses,  and  she  was  getting  graduate  credits.  She  ti*otted 
out  every  afternoon,  and  then  in  the  snmnieitime  she  went  to  New 
Mexico  State  one  summer,  East  Utah  State  Teachers  College  another 
summer,  to  Montana  another  summer.  I  don't  think  she  got  six  credits 
in  the  same  school. 

That's  not  how  you  prepare  psycho-educational  specialists,  whether 
psychologist,  social  worker,  what  have  you.  They  have  got  to  be  part 
of  an  iutegi-ated  training  program  that  has  not  only  technique,  but  an 
ethic,  a  philosophy,  a  belief,  and  an  understanding  about  children 
and  families  and  the  whole  role  of  special  personnel. 

Families  have  historically  been  an  inconvenience  to  schools.  I  don't 
think  we  can  any  longer  think  we  are  going  to  help  children  unless 
their  families  are  considered  as  a  vital  reliabilitative  element  in  help- 
ing a  child  with  special  needs  to  development.  We  can't  treat  the  par- 
ents as  if  tliey  were  an  annoyance  we  wisli  would  stay  out  of  our  hair* 
because  they  are  very  key  figures. 

Wo  not  only  have  got  to  not  ignore  thenu  we  have  to  utilize  them 
as  an  extremelv  important  I'ehabilitative  agency,  as  important  as  the 
schools  or  all  tlie  fancy  professionals  they  go  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  agree  witli  you  and  that  is  why  the 
parent  is  completely  recognized  in  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  briefly  amplify  one  point.  As 
I  testified  earlier,  the  officials  within  the  Department  of  Education 
like  S.  6  as  is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  early  infancy-early 
childhood  component.  Massachusetts  has  been  a  teacher  exporting 
State,  I  don't  want  to  be  held  to  this  figm*e.  but  tending  to  export  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  people  we  train.  This  has  been  in  a  sense  a  hazard 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  important  implications  I  find  in  Dr.  Klebanoff's  connnents  are 
twofold — that  S.  f)  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for 
existing  teacher  training-manpower  development  legislation,  such  as 
part  D  that  we  use  to  train  people  within  States.  And  secondly,  at 
least  speaking  for  Afassachu setts  and  Vermont  and  their  excellent 
universit}^-basod  itinerant  teacher  programs,  our  problem  is  not  so 
much  training  new  people.  Even  though  it  is  heartless  to  say,  the 
United  States  at  the  moment  is  deluged  unfortunately  with  many, 
many  teacher  candidates  that  are  now  jobless. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  every  job  that  comes  up  in  Massachusetts 
for  special  education  teacher,  we  have  50  or  more  candidates.  The 
problem  is  one  of  qiuality  and  taking  the  people  that  are  in  place  and 
finding  continuing  training  as  we  go  along.  And  we  think  with  this 
kind  of  funding,  such  provision  can  ho  made  contractually  on  an  inter- 
agency and  university  basis. 

Our  commissioner,  for  instance,  the  other  day  made  a  policv  state- 
ment that  among  the  \miversities  in  Massachusetts,  there  ought  to  be 
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a  massive  collaborative  effort  to  translate  some  of  their  programs  into 
inservice  teacher  training  programs  to  increase  the  quality.  Thank 
you. 

Senator  Willi^\ms,  One  remaining  question  on  revenue  sharing. 
Mike  Francis  of  Senator  Stafford's  staff  "A^onders  about  the  impact 
of  proposed  educational  revenue  sliaring  o  l  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, how  would  it  impact  the  special  revenue  sharing  in  the  State 
of  V  ermont  ? 

Ms.  Garvin.  I  could  only  hope  that  we  could  move  very  c[iiickly  to 
the  S.  6  approach  to  funding,  and  I  feel  that  revenue  sliaring  would 
liave  the  effect  in  Vermont  of  putting  us  in  competition  with  our  col- 
leagues. That  competition  would  not  be  j^roductive.  Handicapped 
children  would  tend  to  lose. 

Even  if  you  didivt  think  about  tlie  decisionmaking  process  and  how 
you  might  lose  there,  we  ah'eady  know  we  would  lose  dollars  if  the 
facts  that  we  know  hold  up.  In  my  opinion  children  who  are  now 
awaiting  services  under  laws  that  are  pretty  well  established  and 
policies  have  momentum  or  going,  revenue  sharing  would  have  the 
effect  of  kind  of  disorganizing  us. 

I  think  it  would  slow  us  down  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as 
productive  as  a  categorical  approach  like  S.  6,  which  gives  us  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  relationship. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  yon.  The  goal  has  been  set  that  we  reach 
all  of  the  handicapped  children  by  1976.  Is  that  realistic?  We  have  a 
national  goal  that  was  set  on  high  by  the  Administration  for  services 
for  all  by  1980.  Your  law  is  effective  in  1974  and  then,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  people  are  supposed  to  have  an  equal  educational  opportunity, 
is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  RtCE.  Yes.  I  think  HEW  set  1080  as  their  goal.  And  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  true  that  our  legislation  becomes  effective,  but  I  think 
here  reality  confronts  resource.  All  the  good  intentions,  all  the  laws, 
in  due  respect  to  lawmakers,  that  men  have  made  through  the  ages 
are  worthless  unless  the  motivation  of  people  and  resources  are  there 
to  deliver. 

This  is  why  I  think  that  the  genius  of  S.  6  and  our  own  in-State 
legislation  calling  for  localized  planning  is  so  important.  It  is  only 
through  the  planning  of  the  consumer  groups  in  meaningful  year-by- 
year  stages  that  we  are  really  going  to  get  the  services  in  place.  Which 
is  a  long  way  of  saying,  sir,  that  I  don't  think  that  because  someone 
says  it  will  be  1074*  1076,  1080,  or  you  pick  a  year,  it  will  necessarily 
happen. 

It  has  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  forces  being  motivated  to  de- 
liver. In  ^lassachnsetts  wo  are  taking  a  planned  stage  approach  so 
that  T  would  feel  that  some  time  by  1075  or  1976  we  ought  to  have 
effectively  niinimal  programs  in  place  for  most,  defined  as  perhaps 
00  percent  of  the  handicapped  children. 

Some  of  the  children  we  ai*e  talking  about,  remember,  have  been  in- 
stitutionalized, foi'  instance,  for  many  yeai*s  and  now  suffer,  as  it  were, 
from  institutional  disabilities,  not  from  inherent  disabilities  in  the 
child.  Now,  those  chiMrcn  are  going  to  be  tougher  to  deal  with  and 
tougher  to  find  bridging  programs  to  the  community. 

But  I  think  it  can  be  done  with  the  orchestration  of  the  State  ap- 
ntgnnji  ^yc  havc  talvcu  aiid  the  Federal  help  that  can  bring  us  the  re- 
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source  to  do  it.  But  if  one  or  the  other  is  missintr*  if  there  is  just  resource 
niid  no  phiniiint>:  and  no  hunnm  nuinpowei*  nttonipt  to  do  it,  it  now 
won't  work.  If  there  is  all  the  manpower,  but  no  financial  resources 
it  won't  happen. 

Hut  the.  oi'chei^tration  of  those  two,  I  would  fool,  in  1^180  that  the. 
BEII-llE^^\<;-aal  in  niy  jud<^inont  wouhlhe  realistic. 

Ms.  (lAuviN.  May  I  just  eonnnent  on  tliat.  I'd  like  to  support  that 
U)SO  date.  Just  tluit  we  did  tiuitc  a  complete  analysis  of  manpower 
needed  to  meet  our  goals,  and  they  are  minimum  goals,  and  it  was 
not  until  lOSO  that  we  could  l  ealistically  reach  it.  And  it  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  tooling  up  il  university  to  do  something.  We  didn't  want  to  tool 
up  way  Ixvyond  what  we  would  need  to  continue. 

So  this  nuithu-  of  nu^shing  all  the  parts  is  so  important  and  lOSO  was 
the  date  that  we  came  u])  with  based  on  our  present  resources, 

Dr.  Ki^KnANOKK.  But  that  doesn't  mean  that  legislation  can  wait 
until  1070. 

Senator  ^\''i[.i.iams.  Fine,  Thank  yon  very  much,  doctoi^s,  Ms.  Garvin. 

At  this  point  we  will  put  in  tlic  record  a  comnumication  from  Mr. 
Joseph  W\  Kern,  ('oordhmtor  of  Services  for  E.\ceptional  Children, 
DepartnuMit  of  P^ducational  and  Cultural  Sei-vices  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

(The  in  Formation  referred  to  follows:] 
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«TATK  or  MAINC 

Department  oP 
Educational  and  Cultural  Services 

AUGUSTA.  MAINS  0A330 

May  2,  1973 

To:  Honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  Sub-conmittee  on  the 

Handicapped 

From:         Joseph  W..Kem,  Coordinator  of  Services  for  Exceptional 
Children 

Subject:    Senate  Bill  No.  6  -  "Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act" 

The  Maine  Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Services  has  become 
Increasingly  aware  that  many  states  have  Implemented  legislation  mandating 
special  education  services  to  exceptional  clilldren.    The  Department  Is 
further  concerned  that  numerous  class  action  suits  are  being  brought  to 
Federal  court  by  parents  and  professional  groups  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
children,  seeking  to  guarantee  the  right  of  educational  opportunity  and 
due  process.    The  timely  preparation  of  appropriate  legislation,  coupled 
with  necessary  Implementation  procedures,  will  go  far  to  assure  tha'i:  the 
transition  from  a  situation  wherein  only  a  portion  of  Maine's  exceptional 
children  are  served,  to  one  where  all  children  requiring  special  services 
are  identified  and  served,  indeed  becomes  a  reality. 


It  1«  estimated  that  of  the  272,000  Maine  school  age  population 
approximately  66*000  are  afflicted  with  a  disability  which  necessitates 
special  education  and  training.    Maine  presently  is  cterving  only  about 
21  percent  or  about  9,600  of  its  46,000  exceptional  children.    We  are 
therefore  not  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  about  36,400  Maine  school 
age  exceptional  children. 

For  the  1971-72  school  year,  local  education  agencies  in  Maine  spent 
$2,691,924  and  the  state  reimbursed  $1,156,008  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children.    Our  finance  office  estimates  that  it  would  cost 
the  state  alone  some  $15  million  annually  if  all  handicapped  children 
were  to  be  provided  with  an  appropriate  educational  program. 

This  cost  factor  is  proving  to  be  the  biggest  stumbling  block  in 
our  goal  to  achieve  an  appropriate  program  for  all  handicapped  children  by 
1975.    For  the  1973-74  school  year,  for  example,  indications  are  that 
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practically  no  new  special  education  programs  will  be  added  In  the  State 
of  Maine.    History  has  shown  that  Federal  funds  have  been  a  catalyst  In 
this  state. 

Senate  Bill  No.  6  ~  "Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  Act" 
will  help  close  the  vast  financial  gap  and  encourage  the  expansion  of 
needed  services.    S~6  Is  vitally  needed  as  an  Investment  so  that  untold 
millions  of  handicapped  children  will  be  contributing,  productive  members 
of  society  rather  than  liabilities. 

I  urge  your  earnest  consideration  and  passage  of  Senate  61X1  6. 

Thank  you. 

JWK/sc 
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Senator  Williams.  Our  last  panel  of  witnesses  are  representatives 
of  organizations,  :Martha  Ziegler  representing  tlie  ^Massadnisetts  Co- 
alition for  Special  Education;  Dr.  George  Pratt,  pixisident  of  the 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf:  Dr.  Ben  E.  Hoffnieyer,  director  of  the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf,  representing  the  Council  of  Educators 
of  the  Deaf;  and  Dr.  Sal  Pace,  representnig  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association.  All  present. 

I  mentioned  you  first,  Ms.  Ziegler.  Why  don't  you  lead  oft\ 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTHA  ZIEGLER,  REPRESENTING  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  COALITION  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Martha  Ziegler.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coalition  for  Special  Edu- 
cation in  Miissacluisetts  is  a  happy  side  effect  of  our  new  Baitlcy-Daly 
law.  This  coalition  represents  a  coming  together  of  some  30  statewide 
citizen  organizations,  including,  in  addition  to  consumer-parent  groups, 
such  organizations  as  the  Lea^e  of  Women  Votei-s,  Massachusetts 
Teachei-s  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mental 
Healtli  Association. 

,  In  onr  experience  tlirough  tliis  coalition,  I  would  like  to  urge  other 
parents  who  are  still  around  and  you  also,  perhaps,  not  to  be  dis- 
coumged.  Coming  together  in  a  coalition  of  this  kind  represents  a 
great  deal  of  power  and  it  represents  political  power. 

Wo  earlier  heard  that  handicapped  children  may  comprise  up  to 
15  percent  of  the  total  population  of  school  a^e  children.  If  you  stop 
to  think  a  moment  that  usually  there  is  one  child  to  a  family  and  that 
there  are  momma  and  poppa  and  grandparents  and  other  interested 
family  membei^,  in  addition  to  professionals  and  other  committed 
citizens  who  are  coiiceniecl  about  what  happens  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren, we  are  getting  into  large  numbei*s  of  voters,  significant  percent- 
age of  voters.  Let's  keep  up  the  hope.  It  liappened  in  Massachusetts 
in  1  year. 

As  chairman  of  our  coalition  and  as  a  parent  of  a  severely  disturbed 
child,  I  heaitily  endoi^e  the  goal  of  S.  6,  the  goal  of  making  free 
appropriate  public  education  available  to  all  handicapped  children. 
We  realize  that  private  schools  have  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  handicapped  children,  and  I  might  say 
that  my  own  daughter  would  not  be  where  she  is  today  facing  the 
possibility  of  a  semi-independent  life  had  it  not  been  for  her  experience 
in  private  schools  today. 

Also,  we  know  that  the  private  schools  must  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  no  matter  what  happens  in  our  State  or  Federal  legis- 
lation. Still,  we  believe  that  in  a  democratic  society  placing  a  child 
in  a  private  school  should  be  a  matter  of  choice,  not  of  desperation 
as  is  now  the  case  for  most  handicapped  children. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  say  in  defense  of  public  education  for 
handicapped  children,  specifically  for  placing  them  with  other  chil- 
dren, our  so-called  normal  may  grow  up  to  become  parents  of  handi- 
capped children.  Hopefully  they  may  even  grow  up  to  become  em- 
ployers of  handicapped  persons.  Certainly  hopefully  they  will  be  in 
contact  from  time  to  time  with  handicapped  persons  much  more  than 
has  happened  up  to  now. 
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Their  education  will  not  be  complete  without  some  kind  of  well 
trained  and  well  prepared  contact  witli  handicap[>ed  children.  The 
sooner  it  begins  the  better.  On  the  basis  of  our  experience  here  in 
Massachusetts  in  developing  the  Baitley-Daly  hiw,  I  do  i-espectfully 
suggest  that  yoii  consider  a  few  changes  in  S.  6  wliich  I  think  might 
strengthen  it. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  in  our  hiw  mandates  tliat  local  scliool 
districts  pay  toward  the  education  of  cliildren  witli  special  needs  at 
least  the  amount  tlie  district  would  i)ay  if  that  child  were  in  a  regular 
classroom  regardless  where  the  child  is  placed.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  kind  of  concept  of  Federal  legislation.  Never- 
theless, in  the  inte-^'est  of  true  equality  and  the  localizing  of  respon- 
sibility, I  wonki  like  to  see  a  similar  requirement  embodied  in  S,  6. 

Parents  of  liandicappc-d  cliildren  don't  get  any  rebate  on  real  estate 
taxes.  Placing  responsibility  on  a  local  school  district,  placing  finan- 
cial investment  there  increases  responsibility. 

I  have  had  to  say  quite  a  bit  about  children  in  institutions,  but 
briefly  let  me  say  that  I  second  what  Professor  Dybwad  had  to  say. 
Much  as  we  all  are  hoping  for  deinstitutionalization,  there  is  a  tran- 
sition period  and  these  children  are  so  easily  forgotten.  They  are  not 
visible  and  it  is  easy  to  forget  they  are  there. " 

I  would  like  to  see  more  detailed  requirements  for  the  composition 
of  the  advisory  boards  described  in  S.  6;  speciKcally,  at  least  half  of 
the  members  be  parents  of  handicapped  children,  further,  I  suggest 
requiring  even  more  powder  for  these  boards,  especially  in  the  area  of 
mon  i  t  or  i  ng  p  rograi  ns. 

Both  in  our  State  law  and  on  the  Federal  level  I  think  tlia^  input 
from  parents  and  consumers  is  absolutely  crucial  for  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  laws.  Now,  I  certainly  support  S.  6,  and  1  wish  to 
especially  commend  you,  Senator  Williams,  for  certain  particular  fea- 
tures in  the  bill.  I  am  happy  to  see  a  requirement  for  annual  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children.  Up  to  now  the  usual  custom  has  been  the 
other  wav-  around,  to  evaluate  the  child  to  see  if  he  fits  the  program. 

Finally,  we  are  getting  ready  to  stretch  the  schools  instead  of  the 
children.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  S.  C  bases  reimbiii-sement  on  pupil 
days  in  school,  in  other  words,  on  attendance.  T  know  from  experience 
with  my  own  daughter  that  it  is  all  too  tempting  for  a  special  educa- 
tion teacher  to  send  a  child  home  when  the  going  gets  rough.  If  the 
school  system  stands  to  lose  funds  each  time  a  handicapped  child  is' 
sent  home  or  kei)t  at  home  hecause  today  she  refuses  to  learn,  admin- 
istratoi-s  would  soon  start  helping  teachers  to  develop  new  techniques 
for  coping  and  teaching. 

Many  handicap])ed  children  are  not  easy  to  teach;  often  they  are 
not  easy  to  live  with.  Teaching  them  requires  not  just  training  and 
education,  but  imagination,  especially  as  they  grow,  develop,  and  over- 
come their  handicaps  as  best  they  can.  But  they  are  full  of  surprises, 
wonderful  surprises,  just  like  our  other  children. 

Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senatoi*  Wtllfams.  Thank  yon.  Dr.  Hoff lueyer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BEN  E.  HOFPMETER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  WEST  HARTFORD, 
CONN. 

.  Dr.  HopPMEYER.  My  name  is  Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer  and  I  am  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  I  feel  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  children  of  the  United  States  and  to  speak  in  support  of 
legislation  that  will  enhance  their  opportunity  to  become  independent 
and  self  sufficient  citizens. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  president  of  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
ecutives of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  President  of  the  Council  on  Education  of  tho  Deaf  which 
represents  the  three  major  organizations  that  concern  themselves  with 
educating  deaf  children  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  these 
positions  I  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  tremendous  help  that 
support  of  training  programs,  demonstrations,  innovative  projects 
and  the  like  had  on  improving  services  to  the  handicapped  cnUdmi, 
especially  in  the  area  of  hearing  impaired. 

MULTIPLY-HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN' 

We  are  stepping  into  the  dawn  of  new  challenges  which  were  created 
by  the  Rubella  (German  measles)  epidemic  of  1964-65.  This  epidemic 
was  nationwide  and  ihere  is  a  "bubble"  of  handicapped  children  in 
the  a^  group  of  7-  to  9-year-old  that  are,  inmany  cases,  multiply- 
handicapped. 

The  aoility  of  the  obstetrician  to  bring  prenatally  defective  chil- 
dren into  the  world,  and  of  the  pediatrician  to  preserve  their  lives,  has 
outdone,  for  the  time  being,  the  ability  of  medical  science  to  prevent 
the  children's  deficiencies,  and  of  educators  to  know  how  to  handle 
them  with  present  methods  and  facilities  available. 

During  the  past  25  years,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field 
of  special  education.  The  obviously  handicapped — the  deaf,  blind,  the 
mentally  deficient,  the  orthopedic  cripples,  were  recognized  as  needing 
special  services  and  the  terms  "exceptional  children"  and  "special  edu- 
cation" are  associated  with  such  deviates  and  iised  loosely  to  describe 
them. 

Educationally  speaking,  this  is  specialization  and  programs  were 
initiated  to  meet  some  of  their  needs.  These  were  recognized  and  still 
are  recognized  as  great  steps  in  educational  progress;  however,  we 
are  now  in  an  era  where  specialization  must  be  further  specialized  be- 
cause of  the  large  segment  of  multiply -handicapped  children  that  do 
not  fall  into  neat  categories. 

The  multiply-handicapped  child  has  become  the  challenge  of  the 
1970's  and  has  become  the  concern  of  all  fields  of  special  education. 
The  problem  is  alarminpr  for  there  are  few  tested  and  proven  ap- 
proaches that  can  be  used  in  these  most  difficult  educational  cliente. 
Ever  increasing  concern  is  voiced  in  professional  meetings  and  profes- 
sionals are  concentrating  their  thoughts  and  efforts  toward  a  solution. 


Certainly,  standavd  methods  liave  to  be  altered  and  goals  for  these  chil- 
dren must  be  reassessed. 

The  multiply-handicapped,  those  children  with  t^vo  or  more  educa- 
tional or  social  deprivations,  need  help  today,  and  medical,  psycholo- 
gical, psychiatric,  and  educational  fields  are  caught  unprepared  to 
supply  their  maximum  needs. 

When  society  is  being  challenged  to  provide  minimum  requirements 
for  general  education  of  the  normal  child,  certainly  special  education 
will  nave  to  fight  hard  for  its  place  in  the  educational  tomorrow. 

(1)  Concentrated  research  is  needed,  for  there  are  still  many  undis- 
covered secrets  to  the  learning  processes  of  these  handicapped  and, 
especially,  the  multiply -handicapped  children. 

(2)  More  diagnostic  facilities  are  of  urgent  need,  for  these  are  com- 
plex children  who  need  comprehensive  diagnostic  evaluations. 

(3)  Present  special  educational  facilities  must  be  expanded  and 
diversified  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  atypical  handicapped  child. 

(4)  Administrators  and  teachers  must  broaden  their  understanding 
and  methods  to  fit  the  individual  child.  Too  often  they  are  enslaved 
to  one  approach,  one  method.  They  must  dare  to  experiment. 

(5)  Teachers  of  the  multiply-handicapped  child" will  need  training 
in  more  than  one  field. 

(6)  Team  approaches  to  the  child  must  be  used — the  doctor,  the 
psychologist,  the  psychiatrist,  the  neurologist,  the  teacher,  parents,  and 
all  others  who  come  into  contact  with  ths  child,  must  be  oriented  to  the 
child  and  his  needs. 

Deafness  is  a  serious  educational  and  social  handicap,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  50  percent  of  the  deaf  student  population  hiis  one  or 
more  additional  handicaps-  The  incidence  of  deafness  is  low  and, 
therefore,  the  deaf  can  easily  be  lost  in  the  sea  of  handicapped 
children.  Deafness  is  a  serious  handicap,  educationally,  and  a  serious 
social  handicap,  yet  one  that  education  and  opportunity  habilitates  a 
very  high  percent.  The  deaf  do  enter  the  world  of  work,  own  homes, 
cars,  pay  taxes,  et  cetera, 

A  federally  funded  teacher  training  program  brought  immeasurable 
benefits  to  the  deaf.  No  one  knowledgeable  in  this  area  can  deny  that 
this  was  a  wise  investment  of  tax  dollars. 

Captioned  films — another  first  in  education  of  the  deaf,  and  a  tr&- 
mendous  educational  asset  to  the  deaf,  which  is  now  being  expanded 
to  benefit  all  handicapped. 

Public  Law  89-313,  without  a  doubt,  brought  more  innovation  to 
education  of  the  deaf  in  its  relatively  short  life  than  any  single  legis- 
lative act  in  history. 

But  educators  of  the  deaf  today  and  educators  of  all  handicapped 
children  are  being  concerned  about  possible  cutbacks  in  these  funds. 
We  appreciate  the  tremendous  and  vigorous  effort  on  your  behalf  for 
the  handicapped. 

The  handicapped  will  suffer  unless  money  is  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  handicapped.  We  urge  that  they  be  protected  and  assured  their 
share  and  their  rifjht  tobe  educated. 

Research,  training,  demonstration,  and  support  of  educational  pro- 
grams must  continue  or  else  we  will  have  lifelong  burdens  on  society 
instead  of  self -sufficient  citizens  for  tomorrow's  world. 
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I,  therefore,  urge  continued  and  expanded  Federal  support  for  the 
handicapped  children  of  America. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  ^'ou  very  much.  Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  Let  me 
ask  you  how  many  teacher/training  institutions  are  there  training 
for  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  Approximately  six  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Williams.  And  this  support  is  withering,  too.  Federal 
support  for  this  teaching  program  ? 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  It  definitely  is  diminishine,  yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  we  have  Gallaudet  in  Washingtx)n,  I  went 
over  the  figures  there,  we  had  a  lot  of  alarms  rung,  that  they  were 
getting  a  substantial  reduction  this  year.  Keally,  it  was  only  in  build- 
ings tney  received  their  reduction  that  I  could  see.  Are  you  femiliar 
with  that  particular  institution  ? 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  teacher  training 
program;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  But  I  assume  it  was  cut  in  all  edu- 
cational programs. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  that  is  what  I  assumed.  Maybe  I  read  the 
figures  wron^.  I  was  right,  it  is  strictly  construction.  The  training 
program  continues.  You  are  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  teacher  training? 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  know,  we  have  had  some  magnificent 
people  before  this  committee  in  other  years  on  other  programs  and 
in  this  one,  too,  and  I  am  not  fully  educated  in  the  sign  language,  but 
I  have  got  a  few  things  I  could  communicate  to  you  later,  I  won't  take 
the  time.  Miss  Fabray,  she  has  us  all  in  training.  She  s  a  delight  I  am 
sure  you  know  her. 

Dr.  Hoffmeyer.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Williams.  She  comes  more  than  faithfully,  eagerly  to  the 
committee  as  a  witness.  Dr.  Pratt. 

Dr.  George  T.  Pratt.  The  hour  is  late  and  my  testimony  is  brief. 
You  will  note  that  my  formal  testimony  is  addressed  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph because  I  got  the  telegram  fi'om  him  and  thought  he  would  be 
here,  but  I  am  clelighted  you  decided  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  come  to  Boston.  We  consider  you  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  handi- 
capped children  for  many  years  back  through  Senator  Lister  Hill 
days,  whom  I  knew  very  well,  and  Dr.  Joshman,  who  I  think  you 
probably  know.  I  am  glad  you  decided  to  come  up  to  be  with  us. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  aEOEOE  T.  PEATT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLARKE 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  Pratt.  Mr.  Cliairman,  my  name  is  George  T.  Pratt,  president  of 
the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass.;  and  I  have 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Council  for  the  Deaf  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  and  testify 
in  support  of  S.  6  introduced  January  4, 1973,  by  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Ed- 
ward W.  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  both  associated  v*ith  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  Clarke  School  and  our  programs. 
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For  over  a  century,  since  1867  in  fact,  Qarke  School  has  been  edu- 
cating profoundly  deaf  children  who  come  to  us  4  years  old  without 
connected  language  in  any  of  its  forms.  They  caimot  hear,  speak,  read, 
or  write.  During  the  course  of  the  next  6  to  12  years  after  admission 
they  are  prepared,  by  professionally  qualified  teachers  of  the  deaf 
using  special  methods  and  procedui^es,  to  return  to  the  mainstream  of 
public  or  private  education  in  their  home  areas.  Most  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate from  nigh  school,  and  the  academically  inclined  go  on  through 
college  or  university.  Our  alumni  hold  degrees  from  Harvard,  Co- 
lumbia, Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Maryland,  and  many  others.  Three  have  earned  Ph.  D.  degrees  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (chemistry),  Boston  University  (phychol- 
^Sy)\  and  Yale  University  theoretical  physics).  The  last  student  I 
naentioned  is  presently  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Rice  Univer- 
sity and  was  recentlv  appointed  a  member  of  the  Texas  Commission 
for  the  Deaf  by  the  Governor. 

The  above  is  included  as  an  indication  that  the  education  of  young- 
sters born  profoundly  deaf  is  possible.  However,  it  is  also  difficult 
and  expensive.  Teachers  and  other  professional  personnel  require  spe- 
cial preparation.  The  number  of  children  in  a  class  is  held  to  eight 
or  less,  with  a  good  deal  of  individual  tutoring  required.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  small  amount  of  hearing  the  children  do  have, 
complex  amplification  systems,  group  and  individual,  are  provided. 
Classrooms  are  sound  treated.  Support  jjersonnel  such  as  audiologists, 
psychologists,  and  media  and  instructional  materials  specialists  are 
needed. 

NEED  rOR  ADDITIONAL  FEDERt\L  FUNDS 

Massachusetts  has  long  been  committed  to  the  idea  that  all  its  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  quality  education  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth. However,  the  quality  factor  for  deaf  children  has  not  alwavs 
worked  out  evenly  across  the  State.  Therein  lies  the  problem  and  tne 
concern  which  the  advisory  council  for  the  deaf  has  addressed  itself 
to  since  its  establishment  following  the  rubella  epidemic  in  1963-64. 
This  summer  it  is  expected  the  third  and  final  version  of  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan  for  the  management  of  Massachusetts  deaf 
children  may  be  agreed  upon  hy  the  coimcil  and  submitted  to  the  com- 
missioner of  education.  It  is  being  tailored  to  fit  in  with  chapter  766, 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  September  1974.  That  legislation  is  in 
harmony  \yith  your  S.  6  and  should  insure  that  Massachusetts  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  S.  6. 

When  chapter  766  goes  into  effect  in  September  1974,  Massachu- 
setts will  be  under  additional  financial  stress  to  implement  its  provi- 
sions for  comprehensive  annual  evaluations,  regionalization  of  serv- 
ices, supportive  services  for  those  children  integrated  into  educational 
programs  with  hearing  children,  secondary  educational  programs  for 
deaf  children  for  both  academic  and  vocational  students,  and  qualified 
supervisory  and  administrative  staff  to  carry  into  effect  the  many 
needed  and  desirable  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  S.  6,  which  you  have  introduced,  may  be  the  dif- 
ference between  deaf  children  and  other  children  with  special  needs 
in  Massachusetts  getting  the  basic  education  they  need  so  much  or 
jiot  getting  it  because  of  financial  problems.  We  believe  we  know  where 
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we  want  to  go  and  that  guidelines  have  been  laid  down  to  get  us  there, 
but  additional  financial  support  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  succeed.  Let 
me  express  appreciation  to  you  and  your  committee  for  your  under- 
standing of  our  needs,  and  for  drafting  S.  0  to  help  us  meet  them, 
and  for  your  determination  to  see  its  adoption.  I  speak  in  favor  of 
S.  6  and  wish  you  well.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Willlvms.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Pratt.  With  all  of  this 
testimony  it  will  be  very,  vory  helpful  and  essential  to  the  com- 
mittee as  we  work  up  this  legislation.  We  are  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Pace. 

STATEMENT  OF  DE.  SAL  PACE,  EEPEESENTING  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SPEECH  AND  HEAEING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Pace.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  being  here  today,  I  think  I  am 
the  only  teacher  today  of  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  and,  there- 
fore, would  like  to  give  my  views  and  also  the  views  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  And  if  I  may  do  so.  Senator 
Williams,  I  would  like  to  do  it  spontaneously  since  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  you.  I  can  just  briefly  sum  up. 

As  a  speech  and  hearing  clinician  who  works  with  youngsters  every 
day — and  I  have  for  the  past  12  years  in  the  town  of  Lexington,  which 
is  north  of  Boston — I  have  been  very  concerned  with  youngsters  with 
speech,  language,  and  hearing  impairments.  Much  too  often  through- 
out the  State  of  Massachusetts  we  see  clinicians  working  with  young- 
sters with  physical  or  emotional  problems,  also  clinicians  in  public 
school  settings  working  with  more  than  100  youngsters  per  week  with 
speech,  hearing,  or  language  impairment. 

Many  times  the  mentally  retarded  and  the  emotionally  disturbed 
youngster  who  has  a  communication  problem  doesn't  receive  an  ade- 
quate program  in  speech,  language,  or  hearing.  If  he  does  receive  a 
program,  it  is  usually  not  an  intensive  program.  Many  of  these  young- 
sters need  programs  on  a  daily  basis.  This  is  almost  unheard  of  in  many 
of  our  public  schools. 

I  recently  asked  many  of  our  clinicians  in  this  State  how  many  of 
them  had  the  opportunity  to  offer  service  for  our  homebound  yoilmg- 
sters,  that  is  youngsters  with  physical  or  emotional  problems,  PiJO 
with  speech,  hearing,  and  language  problems.  Senator,  I  could  not  find 
five  speech  clinicians  throughout  the  State  who  offer  a  continual  in- 
tensive therapy  program  for  our  homebound  students. 

Recently  the  State  Department  released  a  statement  stating  that 
38,000  youngsters  were  seen  for  speech,  language,  or  hearing  therapy 
in  the  public  schools ;  38,000  youngsters  seen  for  therapy  by  approxi- 
mately 200  or  so  speech  clinicians  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  There 
was  a  breakdown  figure  that  estimated  the  cost  of  $113  per  year  per 
youngster  with  a  speech,  hearing,  or  language  deficit. 

One  sits  down  to  figure  this  out  and  estimates  that  the  youngster 
receives  two  therapy  sessions  per  week  over  the  school  year,  and  it 
comes  out  to  something  hke  80  cents  per  therapy  session  per  young- 
ster. Needless  to  say,  this  nowhere  touches  the  number  of  youngsters 
who  are  on  waitinjg  lists,  youngsters  yet  to  be  identified  because  of  lack 
of  staff  and  budget. 
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I  hesitate  to  admit,  but  I  think  it  is  often  true  in  public  schools  that 
many  administrators  do  not  prize  handicapped  youngsters;  they  only 
eat  into  their  budget.  And  because  of  this  many  handicapped  young- 
sters in  many  of  our  communities  arc  low  on  our  priority  lists.  It  is 
very  difficult,  very  difficult  to  convince  an  administrator  an  additional 
staff  and  budget  is  needed  to  serve  the  youngsters  in  their  com- 
munity. 

The  aduiinistrators  have  their  own  priorities  and  I  am  afraid  that 
in  many  lustances  the  priorities  of  the  minority  are  overlooked.  Speech 
clinicians  barely  have  time  to  do  adequate  clinical  assessments.  The 
time  to  do  diagnostic  intensive  therapy,  followup,  counseling  with 
parents,  staff  meetings,  is  almost  impossible  with  caseloads  of  100  and 
more  throughout  the  State.  ,      .  ^  ^;*^u 

In  other  words,  these  are  youngsters  who  stutter,  youngsters  with 
cleft  palate  speech,  youngsters  with  delayed  language,  youngsters  with 
hearing  defects,  youngsters  who  have  an  assortment  of  articulation 
problems,  voice  problems,  because  of  other  factors. 

I  am  personally  pleased  to  see  S.  6  and  would  like  you  to  personally 
know  that  the  speech  and  hearing  profession  here  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
rhusetts  highly  supports  it.  They  send  you  their  wishes  and  regards  for 
the  bill  and  I  appreciate  being  here  today.  I  would  also  like  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Williams.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Pace.  I  wonder  

Mr.  Pace.  Clarification,  Senator.  That  is  mister. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  in  my  book  you  are  a  doctor  now.  You  cer- 
tainly know  enough  to  be  a  doctor.  You  are  not  cafeteria  educated.  I^t 
me  ask  you,  you  are  in  tiie  Lexington  public  school  system,  is  that  right  i 

Mr.  Pace;  That's  right.  i       .  Ar. 

Senator  Williams.  And  at  the  secondary  or  the  elementary  or  do 
you  work  in  both?  ^.  ^         ,  i  j 

Mr.  Pace.  Fortunately,  I  work  from  kindergarden  through  grade 
12.  However,  many  of  the  speech  clinicians  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts do  not  service  the  secondary  level,  that  is  junior  high  and  semor 
high  level,  mainly  because  they  are  understaffed  and  these  youngsters 
on  that  level  do  not  receive  any  therapy  at  all.  Many  times  tht^^ 
youngsters  are  referred  to  clinic^,  such  as  this  one  in  Boston,  which 
really  puts  an  additional  emotional  and  financial  burden  on  many  of 
the  parents,  especially  if  they  have  other  youngsters  to  tend  to. 

And  many  times  the  clinics  can't  even  service  these  youngsters 
because  they  themselves  have  2  and  3  month  waiting  lists  in  many 
instances.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  situation  for  the  speech  and 
language  handicapped  youngsters  in  many  of  the  communities. 

Senator  Williams.  Your  educational  mission  is  to  have  these  chil- 
dren ready  to  be  part  of  the  regular  classroom  attendance  at  work,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Pace.  Yes.  Many  of  these  youngsters  are  in  regular  classrooms; 
many  of  these  youngsters,  in  fact  a  majority  of  them,  are  in  regular 
classrooms.  Except  for  the  youngsters  with  speech  deviations,  who 
are  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed,  many  of  these  ob- 
viously are  separated  and  there  is  little  indication  of  integration  as  of 
yet.  These  are  youngsters  whose  speech  deviates  from  the  normal  to 
^«  extent  that  it  may  draw  undue  attention  to  themselves  or  hinder 
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their  academic  performance  in  a  regular  classroom,  even  though  they 
are  in  a  regular  classroom  setting. 

Many  of  our  hearing  impaired  are  in  a  regular  classroom  through- 
out the  communities  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  ZiEOLER.  Senator  Williams,  there  is  an  ironic  sideline  here.  My 
daughter,  who  is  autistic  and  whose  primary  disability  is  language, 
is  in  a  special  education  class  in  Lexington.  To  tell  you  how  little  time 
Mr.  Pace  has  to  spend  with  the  severely  handicapped  children,  a  few 
minutes  ago  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Pace  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  each  other.  I  doubt  if  you  have  ever  seen  my  daughter.  Have  you  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  No,  I  haven't. 

Mrs.  ZiEGLER.  This  is  a  measure  of  the  problem. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION 

Senator  Williams,  Our  legislation  relates  to  the  additional  expense 
that  the  scliool  system  has  in  educating  youn^ters  with  handicaps. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  additional  expense  in  Lexington  that  the 
community  faces?  . 

Mr.  Pace.  The  only  additional  expense  I  am  familiar  with.  Senator, 
is  that  50  percent  of  the  speech  clinician's  time  and  his  equipment  is 
reimbursed  by  the  State  to  the  community.  Outside  of  that  I  am  not 
familiar,  I  am  sorry,  with  the  breakdown  in  expenditure  to  special 
education. 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  youngsters  are  there  in  your  school 
system  that  have  this  speech  and  hearing  problem  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with? 

Mr.  Pace.  That  we  are  dealing  with.  We  have  identified  310  young- 
sters. There  are  4  fijll-time  speech  clinicians  and  1  part-time  clinician 
and  we  are  actively  seeing  230  of  those  youngsters  at  the  present 
time. 

Senator  Williams.  What  percentage  of  the  school  population  is 
that? 

Mr.  Pace.  Let  me  see,  we  have  9,000,  approximately  9,000  school 
age  youngsters  in  Lexington. 
Senator  Williams.  I  didn't  realize  Lexington  was  that  large. 
Mr.  Pace.  It's  grown. 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  of  it  as  short  of  a  crossroad.  But  did 
you  say  three  full  time  ? 

Mr,  Pace.  Four  full  time  and  one  part  time.  This  is  considered  a 
very  good  staff,  by  the  way,  in  comparison  to  rther  communities 
throughout  the  State.  There  are  many  surrounding  communities  that 
touch  Lexington  that  no  way  near  touches  that  ratio. 

Senator  Williasis.  Where  were  you  trained  ? 

Mr.  Pace.  I  received  my  master's  degree  from  Boston  University 
and  additional  training  at  Cornell. 

Senator  Williaais.  Anything  further?  Now,  Miss  Walker  wonders 
Dr.  Hoffmeyer,  what  are  the  individual  expenses  per  child  for  your 
schools? 

Senator  Wn.LTAMS.  Dr.  Pratt,  what  is  your  
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Dr.  Pratt.  We  have  230  children  and  last  year  it  cost  us  $6,800  a  year 
for  each  child.  This  is  $6,800  a  year.  That  included  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  training  personnel.  We  and  Smith  College  have  a  teacher 
education  program  and  also  for  research  activities  in  media  work  that 
we  do  in  the  school,  too. 

Dir.  HoFPMEYER.  Our  cost  is  $5,200. 

Senator  Williams.  What  are  the  sources  of  your  funds? 

Dr.  Pratt.  Well,  we  have  an  endowment  of  $4.5  million  and  then  the 
rest  comes  from  tuition,  and  from  income  from  endowment.  And  we 
have  an  active  help  program  where  we  go  after  foundations  to  get 
support  from  them.  And  last  year  we  Brought  in  $986,000  in  one 
year  from  various  sources,  this  includes  building. 

Senator  Williams.  You  had  no  public  sources  at  all  ? 

Dr..  Pratt.  Just  tuition,  only  tuition. 

Mrs.  ZiEGLER.  Some  States  pay  for  it. 

Dr.  Pratt.  Massachusetts  paid  $5,000  last  year,  and  the  full  cost 
per  child  was  $6,800,  so  we  lost  $1,800  for  each  Massachusetts  child 
we  had. 

Senator  Williams.  That  additional  comes  from  endowment  income? 

Dr.  Pratt.  And  funds  from  development,  income  that  we  bring  in 
from  private  sources.  We  were  in  the  hole  about  $186,000  last  year. 

Senator  Williams.  What  do  the  students  pay  ? 

Dr.  Pratt.  This  year  $6,000 ;  last  year  was  $5,000.  The  figures  I  am 
quoting  you  . 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  something  mixed  up  here.  The  parents 
pay  this? 

Dr.  Pratt.  Yes.  It  depends  on  where  they  are  from.  Children  from 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
are  paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  those  various  States. 
From  the  other  States,  and  these  are  States  usually  which  do  not 
have  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  parents  have  to  pay  it. 

For  instance,  the  child  comes  from  Connecticut,  then  there  are  two 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  Connecticut  representing  both  sides  of  the 
methods  business,  so  Connecticut  feels  as  though  they  have  fulfilled 
their  obligation,  they  have  provided  educational  program  there. 
But  if  we  have  children  with  parents  from  Connecticut,  they  pay  it, 
and  we  do  have  some. 

Mr.  Pace.  Senator,  just  one  comment.  The  $113  per  year  that  I 
mentioned  earlier,  half  of  that  was  paid  by  the  State,  so  it  cost  the  com- 
munity $56.50  per  youngster  per  year  for  therapy  service.  That  was  a 
Massachusetts  breakdown,  that  was  for  teaching  each  youngster  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Williams.  At  this  point  I  order  printed  all  statements  of 
those  who  could  not  attend  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for 
the  record : 

[The  material  referred  to  follows :] 
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THOMAS  J..  MESKILU 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


EXECUTIVE  CHAMBERS 


HARTTORO 


The  Honorable  I-Iavrison  A,  Wil.:£.mti, 

Uiiitcd  Slates  Senate 

Cliaivman,  Committee  on  Labor  and 

WM>liiii-uon,  D.  C.  aOSiO 

Ijear  Senator  Williams: 

Tiia;ik  you  for  your  leuer  oi  Apvil  13':r.  v/.vitiii{5  me  to  testify  at  zhe 
i'ej:;ional  hearing  in  Bos  tor.,  Massacai.iSv;Vi;s,  on  May  7th. 

i  vei*y  mix*!  apprcciati.^  you:'  extcndir.g  vhis  kind  invitation  to  me, 
.*owover,  due  Lo  schcdv;le  cor.riictti  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
vi'avcl  to  Boston  for  this  hearing. 

1  am  very  Interested  in  the  problems  dealing  with  the  education  o£ 
.iii  handicapped  children,  ana,  thci*vi:orc,  would  like  to  know  where 
I  may  submit  written  lr;stiit-.v*>ny  conc<;»  ;\iiV;,'  S.  6. 

Ajjain,  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation. 

With  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


T.TM:ssmr 
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THOMAS  J'  MCSKILL 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 
CXCCUTIVC  CHAI^BCRS 

HARTroRt?  r" 


September  12.  1972 


The  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  La^r 

and  Public  Welfare 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Williams: 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  sending  me  a  copy  of  S.  36l4,  a  Bill  to 
provide  expanded  federal  assistance  at  throe -qufirters  of  the  excess 
cost  per  child  to  the  State  and  Local  Education  Agencies  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  handicapped  children. 

This  is  of  considerable  interest  to  me.    Since  1969  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  had  legislation  m£ndating  the  public  schools  to  provide 
education  for  all  children  of  the  State.    The  State  pays  two -thirds  of 
the  excess  costs  expended  in  educating  a  handicapped  child  for  each 
child  that  the  school  district  serves.   During  1972-73  the  State  will 
expend  $22,  600,000  under  the  provisions  of  this  law* 

I  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


TJMsssmr 
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Testimony 


By  New  Hampshire  Assistant  Minority  Leader  Rep.  Chris  Splrou, 
d,  Manchester,  on  United  States  Senate  Bill  6,  the  "Education 
For  All  Handicapped  Children  Act"  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  Monday,  May  7,  1973  at  the  Chlldrens  Hospital 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this  committee, 
today.  I  apologize  for  not  having  submitted  my  prepared  test  le- 
mony as  you  requested.  The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  Is  In  session 
and  being  one  of  the  most  tinders taf fed  legislatures  In  the  nation 
It  was  Impossible  for  mc  to  submit  written  testimony.. 
Chairman  Williams:  I  speak  In  support  of  Senate  Bill  6.  As  sponsor 
and  supporter  of  legislation  relating  to  handicapped  children  in 
the  current  session  of  the  New  Uarapshire  legislature ,  I  feel  there 
Is  a  definate  need  for  federal  support  to  aid  our  handicapped.  I 
VDuld  like  to  discuss  with  you,  today ,  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
basic  philosophy  of  Senate  Bill  6. 

Our  forefathers  in  1776  wrote  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  I  quote: 

**Ve  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  instituted  araong  men  

Chairman  Williams:  To  the  majority  of  ten  generations  of  Americans 
these  fundamental  national  rights  have  been  the  essense  of  their 
existence.  And  yet  to  many,  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness*' have  been  little  more  than  an  elusive  dream. 
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Ity  commelits  today  are  directed  to  one  such  group  of  Americans, 
the  handicapped.  Fifty  percent  of  these  persons  are  ',ienled  the  special 
educational  assistance  they  need.  Some  are  denied  entry  to  our  public 
schools.  Hundreds  are  committed  to  Institutions  and  other  programs  where 
little  more  than  physical  sustenance  Is  provl'Jted  at  costs  far  In  excess 
of  what  education  and  rehabilitation  would  cost. 

The  personal  anqulsh  this    situation  brings  to  these  persons  and 
their  families  cannot  be  measured;  only  felt.  The  Impact  of  this  situation 
on  all  of  us  Is  that,  without  appropriated  education  many  handicapped 
persons  will  be  an  economic  responslbllty  to  the  state  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  while  as  productive  citizens  they  could  contribute  eco- 
nomically and  socially  to  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Historically,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  provided  to  the  handicapped 
has  varied  over  time  and  In  different  societies.  The  Greeks  of  Sparta 
left  their  crippled  to  die  on  mountainsides,  and  In  the  early  Roman  Empire, 
persons  who  did  not  act  In  a  normal  manner  were  considered  Incompetent. 
Concurrently  In  China,  blind  persons  were  valued  as  soothsayers.  We  have 
managed  to  put  them  In  closets.  We  have  neglected  and  often  forgotten  their 
existence. 

Providing  public  services  for  the  handicapped  youngster  has  never  been 
a  headline  educational  issue.  The  outcry  I'rom  the  relatively  small  group  o€ 
parents  of  handicapped  children  and  of  trained  specialists  in  the  field,  has 
not  been  enough  to  move  legislators  and  local  school  boards  to  action.  And 
there  has  i>een  a  persistent,  though  not  carefully  analyzed,  belief  that 
comprehensive  programs  for  the  handicapped  would  be  prohibitively  costly. 

Chairman  Williams:  It  is  no  secret  that  the  lobby  for  improved  services 
for  the  handicapped  is  ineffective  in  comparison  to  that  for  higher  teacher 
salaries  or  even  state  aid  for  public  schools.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
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handicapped  have  been  cut  out  of  significant  budgetary  support  In  the 
past.  The  question  today  Is  not  how  many  more  handicapped  children  will 
be  educated,  but  whether  all  handicapped  children  will  be  given  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  thus  granted  their  right  to  the  education 
they  need. 

Senate  Bill  6  provides  a  comprehensive  and  fiscally  responsible 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  In  the  United  States.  For 
all  too  long  the  education  of  the  handicapped  has  been  dependent  upon 
various  unrelated  state  and  private  agencies  which  In  many  cases  are 
underfinanced  and  understaffed.  This  state  of  education  of  the  handicapped 
has  added  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the  handicapped  in  society.  There 
has  been  little  done  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  new  programs  and 
theories  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  for  the  means  of  communication 
because  a  coiiq>rehenslve  national  program  is  not  available.  What  little 
communication  of  progressive  programs  in  all  areas  of  handicapped  educa- 
tion is  lost  in  the  Inadequacy  of  teaching-training  prv'jrams  and  outdated 
f Acuities  due  to  the  general  lack  of  funds. I  believe  Senate  Bill  6 
would  begin  to  alliviate  these  problems. 

X  believe  the  most  pressing  policy  change  embraced  in  Senate  Bill  6 
Is  the  making  available  of  special  education  to  th^^  handicapped  child 
at  the  age  ol:  3  years  Instead  of  5.  This  two  year  span  is  vitally  important 
to  the  very  f.mpresslonable,  for  while  the  normal  child  absorbs  rapidly 
during  that  period,  the  handicapped  child,  deprived  of  remedial  aid 
only  lags  further  behind.  It  is  the  responslblty  of  special  education  to 
makjt  the  mild-moderate  handicapped  child  function  within  normal  limits 
before  they  ntart  school. As  Edwin  Hartln,  Associate  Coinnissloner  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  Handicapped  Children,  said: 
'•Ultimately  we  are  concerned  with  what  kind  of  jobs  they  get,  with  what 
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happens  to  the  child,  what  kind  of  lives  they  lead,"  Without  the  funds 
provided  by  this  legislation  countless  children  will  be  deprived  of  edu- 
cation at  the  most  critical  stage  In  their  educational  development. 

Chairman  l^llllams:  Although  it  is  Important  that  educaClon  of  the 
handicapped  must  be  in  a  constant  assesment  of  its  theories  and  programs, 
we  must  not  allow  educational  regulations  be  so  cumbersome  that  they 
create  hardships  on  the  agency  which  will  administer  this  program.  The 
reassessment  and  evaluation  of  a  handicapped  child  musC  be  flexible  in  order 
to  create  the  best  possible  program  for  each  child.  Time  and  money  spent 
in  written  evaluations  could  be  used  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
child.  X  do  believe  that  evaluation  is  an  in^ortant  part  of  any  educational 
system,  but  the  end  product  must  not  become  an  educational  beauacracy 
where  the  goals  of  the  program  are  lost  in  the  creation  of  endless  and 
uaflcjcXMc  evaXuaCion  sysuems. 

Also,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  continual  teacher-training  program 
is  of  outmost  importance  to  the  program.  Often  teaching  disabilities  are  often 
diagnosed  as  learning  disabilities.  There  must  be  a  continuing  communicate  ion 
of  new  methods  in  education  in  the  field  of  teacher  training.  As  Dr*  William 
Cruckshark,-  international  authority  on  hearing  disability, has  stated: 
"Only  about  12  people  in  the  United  States  know  what  the  heck  is  going  on 
in  this  area."  Diagnostic  training  is  desparately  needed  and  we  must  compel^ 
our  teachers  to  take  courses  in  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  learning 
disabilities. 

The  esS€:nse  of  Senate  Bill  6,  X  believe  is  simply  this.  Will  we  make 
a  genuine  effort  to  assist  a  minority  of  citizens  who  are  not  given  equal 
opportunity  for  the  "pursuit  of  happiness".  Will  we  as  parents  and  as  law- 
makers create:  and  expand  our  institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem 
society?  X  an  reminded  on  this  theme  of  the  wcrrds  of  the  Trench  journalist. 
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Albert  Camus:  "Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  this  world  from  being  a  world 
In  which  children  are  tortured,  but  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  tortured 
children/'  If  we  do  not  help  In  this  effort,  who  will? 

New  Hampshire  Is  In  need  of  X6  million  dollars  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  Although  the 
sum  of  $800  per  child  is  not  oppressive,  the  state  cannot  at  this 
time  react  with  fiscal  responsibility.  And  what  do  we  say  to  the 
children  who  must  suffer?  I  urge  that  your  recommendations  be  on  the 
merits  of  this  bill  and  nothing  more.  Think  of  it  not  as  a  conservative 
bill  or  as  a  liberal  l^ill,  a  Democratic  or  Republican  Bill,  just  as  a 
bill  who* 8  time  has  come. 
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Assc^ 


ion  For  Mantally  III  ChiWrsn 


251  Wassachusptts  Av**mie,  Arlincton,  MA  02174 


A  voliiAUjy  aoa*prefitxrou9^rvat»d  to  impra*in«th*  tnalmnt,  •duutlos.utd  MtubiUUUoo  of  tueUantUr  dUtutb«d  ckUdrta. 

J-Iy  name  is  Barbara  .Cutler,  of  7  Teresa  CtiLrclie ,  Arlington,  Mass.. 

1  an  iramediate  past  president  of  MiC  <the  Association  for  Mentally 

111  Children  in  Mass.).  AMIC  is  an  organization  working  to  see  that 

the  needs  of  mentally  ill  and  emotionally  disturbed  children  are  met. 

Al'IIC  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Society  for  Autistic  Children. 

I  am  here  to  express  AllIC's  full  support  of  S.  6. 

In  addition  to  my  activities^  in  AMIC  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Special  Education  Advisory  Eoard*?'the  STATE  BOARD  of  EDUCATION,  and 
so  have  sorie  awareness  and  some  access  to  information  about  pro  gratis 
and  plans  for  special  education  in  this  s4.ate. 

Most  of  all  I  an  the  parent  of  cin  adolescent  boy  v7ho  has  exper- 
ienced language  and  behaviors  disorders  since  early  childhood.  I  have 
known  too  many  tines  what  it  is  like  to  seek  education  for  ny  child 
and  find  inadequate  and  inappropriate  placements  often  at  so:'ae  dis" 
tance  from  home,  or  worse,  nothing.    Other  parents  over  the  years  have 
shared  their  experiences  with  me.  The  lucky  few  have  been  able  to  find 
help  and  appropriate  education?  their  children  will  lead  lives  of  some 
independence  and  dignity.  Others  of  us  still  struggle  for  servic^-s;  the 
future  of  our    children  is  uncertain.  Still  others,  the  most  pathetic, 
have  been  forced  by  lack  of  services  to  place  their  children  in  the 
state  schools  for  the  retardedj^here  they  have  been  forgotten  by  all. 

VJe  support  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  servd  all  handicapped  child- 
ren. For  too  long  on  the  state  and  federal  level  we  have  operated  by 
supplying  categorical  aid  for  our  children.  Many  of  our  most  seriously 
disturbed  children  have  been  labeled  mentally  ill,  autistic,  schizophren- 
ic, retarded  and  even  "something  else".  Without  the  enphatic  "all  handi- 
capped children"  these  most  seriously  disturbed  children  will  still  go 
unserved. 

For  some  of  our  children  education  may  be  the  only  help  out  of  a 
disordered  v;orld.  For  all  it  is  the  major  way  to  a  decent  life.  Teachers 
trained  to  v7ork  with  special  children  and  supported  v;ith  the  necessary 
services,  can  make  the  difference  between  living  in  the  community  and 
being  left  in  the  back  vzards.  In  this  state  we  have    a  surplus  of  special 
education  teachers  that  we  have  encouraged  to  go  into  this  field.  l*?e  also 
have  the  children  without  education.  Public  schools  can  pick  up  the  slack 
if  v?e  infuse  more  money  into  the  sy:^:em.  My  own  boy,  when  all  else  failed, 
was  saved  by  a  trained  and  talented  teacher. 

B.,  17  years  old,  was  not  accepted  by  state  funded  private  schools 
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and  was  given  but  an  hour's  tutoring  a  day  for  several  years  until 
his  mother  v/ith  no  other  help  in  sight  was  forced  to  place  hin  in 
a  state  s~hool  where  he  lives  today,  seven  years  later.  Ke  does  not 
read  or  write.  He  is  Unabla  to  live  in  the  community  unless  some 
good  educational  services  are  given  him. 

J.,  15  yaars  oldf  has  had  several  years  of  education  including  his 
last  short  term  placement  in  a  residential  program.  VJhen  he  returned 
to  his  fairSly  from  that  program  there  was  noeducatior.  f or  him.  V?hen 
a  private  school  with  a  federal  grant  was  found  to  accept  him,  th2re 
V7as  no  money  to  transport  him.  His  family,  overburdened  by  both  pverty 
and  living  with  a  servcreZy  disordered  hoy,  then  suff^-red  the  ioss  of  ' 
the  despairing  father  through  suicide.  J.  is  now  living  at  the  state 
school  v;ith  little  hope  for  the  future. 

L.  is  being  allowed  to  attend  a  Department  of  Mental  Health  nursery 
program  for  retarded  children.  He  is  lucky  to  be  there  although  his 
diagnosis  is  infantile  autism.  Ke  has  no  speech  at  age  seven  and  no 
one  is  helping  him  to  learn  how  to  speak  or  communicate.  Ke  is  also 
hyperactive.  The  tv;o  or  three  hours  he  is  in  the  nursery  school  are 
a  very  small  part  of  his  day.  Frequently  he  is  awake  ir.uch  of  the 
night.  He  needs  more  education  than  he  is  getting,  to  prevent  his 
ending  up  like  B.  and  J.. 

There  are  several  nursery  schools  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
in  Mass.  but  they  are  too  expensive  for  parents  with  limited  means. 
Even  for  parents  who  can  pay  the  freight  there  are  often  no  places 
especially  for  the  most  handicapped  children. 

I  have  other  such  stories  that  I  would  be  willing  to  share  with  you 
if  you  are  Interested. 

Some  v;ill  say  that  these  are  very  handicapped  children  I  speak  of. 
Can  they  possibly  be  educated  in  the  public  school  system  or  anyv/here 
else  for  that  metter?  The  ansv/er  is  "yes  they  can  be".  They  can  and 
they  are.  There  are  a  few  progranns  ,  and  they  are  working  in  Lav;rence 
ningham,  Arlington  and  Worcester.  These  are  educational  programs  starts 
ed  and  supported  by  the  local  educational  agencies.  Speaking  to  the 
needs  of  greater  numbers  of  substantially  handicapped  children  I  would 
like  to  add  that  a  high  school  program  for  the  deaf  is  being  planned 
and  implemented  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Special  Education  Advi- 
sory Corjnittee.  LBAs  are  swbrfiitting  proposals  for  federal  funds  to 
iitxtiate  programs  to  integrate  blind  and  phy^^ically  handicapped  child^ 
ren  into  regular  school.  These  necessary  plans  and  projects  require 
substantial  funds  to  serve  our  special  children.  We  support  the  intent 
of  this  bill  to  provide  funds  to  local  and  state  agencies  so  that  they 
may  develop  basic  services  for  all  handicapped,  children.  Mg  must  of 
berond  the  funding  for  innovative  progrcimming.  When  we  know  we  have  a 
good  program  we  should  e,  xpand  it. 

Last  year  at  this  time  many  of  us  v;ere  v/orking  to  pass  the  Bart  ley- 
Daly  bill  v;hich  provides  for  the  education  of  all  children  v/ith  specia^. 
needs.  There  was  some  opposition  from  certain  private  scViocls  which  had 
greater  concern  for  their  vested  interest  than  for  the  ti  ^asands  vOf  un- 
served  children  in  the  Commonwealth.  We  know  from  the  programs  mention- 
ed above  that  public  schools  can  serve  many  children.  There  are  many 
children  in  need,  more  than  enough  to  go  around  for  both  private  and. 
public  schools.  Perhaps  some  schools  were  afraid  that  with  development 
of  public  school  programs  they  v-ould  be  expected  to  take  those  very 
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haac'ica?::^^-  children  '.rhor'.  they  presently  turn  <5iway.  It  is  a  seller's 
r*.c:rr:et  with  the  present  system. 

"r.ere  v.-ill  be  objeetions  raiser^  about  parent  aeeess  to  reeorc'.s.  Parents 
&7tz\  ehiZt'.ren  i;ho  are  able    have  a  right  to  viev/  rc.vcrds  in  their  ov/n 
interest.  As  an  edueator  I  have  worhed  in  2  prograns  for  severely 
disordered  ehildre  and  X  have  seen  records  t;hieh  easually  label  parents 
as  schisophrenie  or  psyehotie*  .Sor.etir.es  parents  get  these  labels  be- 
cause they  have  the  tcuveriti*  to  question  the  opinion  of  certain  pro~ 
fcssionals.  I  can  tell  you  of  tv.»o  such  parents  who  arc  leading  auietly 
heroic  lives  trying  to  help  their  handicapped  children,  vjhich  children 
en  a  24  hour  basis  would  try  the  patience,  strength  and  sanity  of  any 
professional.  People  should  be  very  careful  what  they  put  in  records. 
If  nothing  else  parental  perusal  will  encourage  those  professionals 
who  need  to  be  more  discriminating  in  their  choice  of  terms  .to  watch 
the  i  r  1 angu  age . 

L'r.der  due  process  cust  conte  the  issue,  of  infomed  consent.  Can  parents 
legally  release  records  containing  infomation  to  v;hich  they  have  no 
access?  flight  it  be  nat  in  the  best  interest  of  a  child  to  sign  releases 
to  records  without  knowledge  ox  their  content? 

I.'iuh  respect  to  the  advisory  panels  I  urge  that  a  najority  of  parents 
serve  on  these  panels.  A  token  parent  or  two  is  cften  intinidated  by 
professionals.  Parents  need  the  support  of  parents  as  well  as  synpath*- 
etic  professionals. 

Xn  Section  5,  paragraph  5  I  hope  that  a  line  can  be  added  requiring 
that  the  child's  hcmdicap  be  taken  into  consideration  in  selection 
of  tests  for  evaluations.  Often  children  with  language  disabilties 
are  given  highly  verbal  tests.  It  is  discrisnlnating  against  hauidicapped 
children  to  not  take  into  account  their  disabilities  v/hen  preparing  to 
test  then.. 

"his  bill  offers  us  great  hope  for  expanded  services.  Heretofore  with 
curstate's  liioited  funding  parents  have  competed  with  other  parents 
for  liriited  nuniber  of  places  for  their  children •  Middle  class  parents 
have  r^re  "Luck"  in  finding  prograias  although  even  they  are  not  alvyays 
sucessful.  In  poor  concnunities  our  seriously  disordered  children  are 
often  not  evaluated.  The  severe  are  labelled       2Uid  th.e  moderate  are 
considered  delinquent.  Presently  I  am  working  with  three  children  from 
the  inner  city  (age  11,13,  15)  who  have  been  neither  adequately  diagnose 
nor  ever  in  an  educational  program. 

S.  6  will  enable  states  to  provide  our  children  with  the  special  educa- 
tion v/hich  is  their  right.  Vie  give  our  full  support  to  this  bill  and 
urge  the  members  of  Congress  to  pass  tjiis  important  and  humane  piece 
of  legislation. 
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T-iSTTMONT  0?  DAVID  s.  Li2i)::i:'ji;i,  di:l2ctc:i  o?  tius  ofpics  fo:i  chil:^::::),  co;.:;o:r.'jFiiLTH 


On  b'jhulf  of  Governor  Sarcent  end  myself,  T  -.fould  liPre  f.trst  to  expre:;6  ry 
apprcci'«tion  for  tho  opportunity  to  spook  with  you  r.hout  the  needs  of  liondicarped 
children  in  M  ;SStichusetts,  and  ospeciflly  for  your  interest  in  hcoring  tp..stinony 
from  the  parents,  agencies,  and  oompranitie.^  represented  here  todtiy. 

I  na  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  ChiLircn,  n  state  office  croated  Just 
x^5t  yer.r  to  coordinate  public        priv:ite  services  for  H^asachuiiatt.s  children 
through  r.£e  17.    The  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  orf ice  for  Children 
l5  a  response  to  the  need  Tor  u  strong  ctato-lovol  advocate  Tor  chiUIron  "Hd  far  ' 
the  d'fl-'eloprjiont  of  a  coordin^ited  systsn  of  children's  services.    Our  renponsitilit^os 
olso  ir.c.V.idc  licensing  day  cvre,  group  cnre»  and  foster  crre  nnd  adoption  plrcanent 
asencif.'Pj  purchanins  fron  private  agencies  conniuruty-b''se*l  services  for  children 
with  sjK'Cirxl  :iceds;  fuid  f acilit- ■  ting  the  developir.enTi  of  d^y  cai-e  p;'0^3i*amc  by  both 
public  and  private  ngencies. 

Central  to  .ill  the  activities  of  the  Office  for  Children  p.r^s  locrl  Councils 
for  Children,  coinposed  of  both  parents  and  providers  of  children's  services. 
These  Coa"-cilc,  which  rankc  acsessnents  of  nseds  and  priorities  on  th3  c'orirrarJ.ty 
lovsl  ■^:A  whose  recoranend-^.tlons  form  the  b.tsls  of  the  policies  of  the  Office  for 
Children,  nra  giving  thn  Office  a  unique  strength  nnd  perspective  for  plfjining, 
advoc'ttlng  and  developing  children's  services* 

One  moss.ige  cleai^ly  spoken  by  Councils  from  all  pnrts  of  the  state  is 
hardly  unique  to  i'-issnchusetts,  however.    The  riessogo  is  that  larg-3  nunbcra  of 
children  h;:vc  speci-il  nedic.ii,  educp.tion'^l  end  developnental  needs  vhich  Are  noh 
beinw;;  net.    Scne  of  these  children  ore  in:'nt.«.ll;r  rctrj-ded;  others  ere  crippled, 
h.-'ndU:oi.'pcd  in  speech,  si^ht  or  he-rrinj^;  still  othevs  nrc  enotion-illo"  disturbed 
or  h.»tvo  Xo.'rniiu;  diynbllitles. 
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Estimates  for  Hissachusetts  have  revealed  that  between  hO  and  60  per  cent 
of  these  children  are  not  receiving  the  services  they  need.    This  situation  —  and 
it  is  a  tragic  situation  —  is  attributable  to  causes  ranging  from  too  little 
administrative  coordination  to  a  sheer  scarcity  of  resources  and  funds. 

Last  year 9  however^  Missachusetts  witnessed  a  ma;}or  development  which 
indicated  brighter  prospects  foi"  children  with  special  needs.    The  state  legisla- 
ture with  laudable  foresight  passed  a  special  education  billy  best  known  as  the 
"Bartley-Daly  Bill",  vAich  guarantees  an  education  for  every  child  with  special 
needs.    This  far-sighted  Isgislation,  which  will  take  effect  in  September,  1??U, 
ensures  handicapped  youngsters  the  education  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Squally 
important,  the  act  guarantees  that  they  will  receive  the  educational  and  develop- 
mental services  they  need  as  do  their  peers  --  in  their  communities  and  in  the 
public  school  ^stem* 

Despite  this  strong  commitment  to  special  education,  Massachusetts  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  it  can  boast  a  system  that  serves  all  its  'children »  In 
May,  1973,  sixteen  months  before  it  becomes  effective,  the  Bartley-Dally  legislation 
is  only  a  promise.    There  are  more  than  100,CXX)  school-a^e  childi-en  with  special 
needs  in  Massachusetts.    Given  the  challenge  this  figure  represents  to  us,  the 
states  —  even  the  states  that  pass  progressive  legislation  —  cannot  go  it. alone. 
There  is  no  question  that  federal  leadership  and  resources  in  this  effort  ar^ 
essential. 

The  £«ucation  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1973  is  a  federal  counter- 
part to  the  Bartley-Daly  bill.    This  kind  of  legislation  begins  to  fulfill  the 
government's  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  ap^^our  children  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  develop.    This  legislation  is  especially  significant  because  of 
the  importanco  it  assigns  to  a  number  of  points  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
children  it  serves.    First,  the  bill  v/ould  safeguard  the  rights  of  handicapped 
children  and  protect  the  right  of  parents  to  ajipeal  decisions  made  atout  their 
children.    Secondly,  the  insistence  upon  a  development  and  service  plan  for  each 
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child  woiald  holp  Qnsurc  that  tho  system  continue  to  meet  the  child*  s  need  us  he 
or  she  develops.  Fin'xlly,  the  bill  is  commendable  because  of  the  import-'ince  it 
gives  to  retm-ning  institutionalized  cliildren  to  their  communities  —  an  effort 
which  is  of  high  priority  here  in  Itissnchusetts. 

This  logislatian  would  provide  $37  million  for  the  education  of  children 
with  special  needs  in  Massachusetts.    This  state  needs  this  money  badly.  Senator 
Williams  and'  the  other  congressmen  who   authored    the  bill  have  recognized  that 
it  represents  an  ir]port.?Jit  Injtestnent  in  our  children. 

In  closing,  I  vrould  like  to  leave. tho  committee  one  example  illustrating 
the  need  for  increased  federal  support  for  our  handicapped  children. 

Missachucetts  administers  three  pre-school  prograius  for  100  physically 
handicapped  children.    They  nre  good  programs.    They  are  relp.tively  now.  They 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  federal  funding  now  available  to  llassachusettc  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    These  programs,  which 
have  been  inv.?luible  to  th:;  children  participating  In  them,  serve  only  10  per  C;?nt 
of  the  pre-:;chool  children  who  need  this  kind  of  special  education. 

We  recen^.ly  learned  that  foderrl  funding  for  these  programs  will  stop  on 
June  30»    Such  cuts  in  categorical  programs  which  have  provided  assistance  to 
children  with  special  needs,  may,  unless  the  state  picks  up  the  cost,  spell  the 
end  of  even  the  few  programs  we  have  for  handicrjpped  pre-school  children. 

If  those  and  other  children  left  outside  the  so-called  "opportunity  main- 
stream" are  to  ever  become  neuijers  of  our  communities  and  our  society,  if  we  ar'.': 
to  have  a  re^il  hope  of  emptying  our  inst:  tutions  now  filled  with  adults  who  were 
once  "handicippad  children"  —  then  we  must  have  your  commitment  and  support  now. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  toward  this  goal,  and  offer  my  fullest 
support. 
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?:-^':tl:o:^  op  dr.  jos.  ?.  p.ic:  a;,  ocia?;:  co::-isi3ic::i::?  ?0-^ 
:^i:-i-.OiAi:,  ::qcO::^vo::       v::.:  co::: ):?  ::A:^^iACniTs:.T'i;3  ••?o 

01  von  at  Chiiarci-*»c  ::oL:>:ta",  3oc-jor.  or.  rroy  7,  1973. 

Dr.  Joseph  ?.  Tticc  ir.  :'J.c  Oi\':oc-       Ascociato  Cor;  :ii2cior.oi> 
roi**  Sf>ccicil  2duectior.  oi"  '^ho  Cc:\-*.o:r.;^cl\;h  oi"  I'ascachusotuS  end 
rcpi-wGcntinj  Di».  Grc::o:v  ..i-'*-::,  Co..v..lc.:icr:or  of  Sducawlon  end 
D::'.  Zo::or:ri  Cro:iin,  Soci^^t^.^v  O-"*        i:.-j:o:ial  AfTaii-'S,  cu:r->o::»'oi 
Jw.-i.'oO  lilll  Si;c  (6)  C  j/.o  cc;j:;:o:-i  of  fr_o  Kiuoty-'oMi^d 

Corci-^occ,  !?ho  I:ducc:"iicr.         ull  -y.-^c  lV:x:;dicapi30d  /x^i. 

?hio  3ill,  r'O-locwivj  or  r.or/c  ;-'ccci-^.t;  coui»t  dociciono  coi-i- 
cci-^r.lnj  .:>:o  oducatio:;  oi"  the  '.i^r.uioc^/.  v.d^  aiiir^is  a  Ti-'oo  oublic 
oo'.-.ool  ociucc^tlor.  m^o  wO  r.ccO    'co  bo  a  rlcht  o*  "t'.iia 

«o^-.;c;r-w  Ox  tho  populj.tio:-:.    It      r»ai:.c;lc  C:;c.?tor»  766  of  tho 
.'.ct:;  oj:  '.972  of  tho  Coui'i  of  t/.o  Coi-.r;.onucalth  of  ::assa- 

cl*u:.^tto  in  aany  roop^-ct:;:     i'.io  'i^oruii'w^-.cnt  that  all  childi-^on 
-in  nood  of  soi^vlcos       ioc^t^-d         j/.o  c::;onci03  I'osponciblo 
fo:"*  -j'r.oii*  cohoolln^  bo  aloci^Iy  dcfl/.^d;  tiio  r.nndato  th.it  an 
■\n(:ivid\ir.ll2od  x.vittcn  cd.:c.viion.-.l  -pl^n  bo  dovolopod  for  oac'a 
:-:;:r.dica7/*od  child,  r.;:d  'S,u.-c  du<j  r^-^r.cc^'jJ  •pr'ocodu::*^^  pi^oto.ct 
t:;c  ;::.v.-c;vw  o:?  ::u:ir*i:icr*    ii*         do  j^:\;:ly.'  Ji-On  of  an  oducJLtii:nal 
vil:  cc.  .o/.t;  in         o::joV.:;:.o:i  of  w^i-v»cij  fi-^orrt  ajjo  tliroc  to 
t:-;o::-jy-cnc;  i::  iti:  jlo:;  of  j.-.co  oololy  uioon  cul- 

'ju---lZ;*  biased  to-'-c;  iji       -'.cj^  foi**  a  ciato  adv-co'-^y 
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coxincil  with  pciront  and  pi'c^os.-.loi;::!  i'Cp^-^cjsontcition.It  is 
iu^aioowortiiy  in  coir,::  boyo;ia  -jlic  law  in  :7oquiriiiG  ^ 

ototo  plcji  t-nd  a  rovic^/  oi*  ^^ny  /.-•ococIUi'cc  involving  tho 
insUitutionalisaticii  oi*  c;:ild:»on. 

Tho  moot  r.otoajlo        jialicr.^;  ■,^^i?allol  to  tho  y.uc:ia- 
chucotts  locislatioii  is  i;;  ito  circccj  coot  forriular  for 
payment  as  it  rolatoc  to  tho  '.^i^jht  or  tho  hcndicap-:od 
child  to  a  public  aohool  education.    ?ho  burdon  v;liich  this 
ri^ht  to  spooial  aorviccs  fo2*  a  i;:ir.o;-»ity  oV  tho  school-a^o 
population  placos  upoi;  tho  local  tox  'oaao  is  auTriciont  to 
doccriruinato  against  "chwi  -..-hon  it  co;.:os  to  tho  actv;al  pro- 
vision or  thooo  3o:?vlcos.    In  oi'dcr  vo  cr.couraco  their 
Jcvolop:r.or.t  ar.d  avail :.bility  on  an  cc.ual  basis  it  ia  nccos- 
zavy  to  aTrirvT  tho  obiiijation  to  the  c:c;"onaituro  oi?  only 
avova^o  pG*»  capita  coLts  to  tho  locd  oducction  a^or.cy  aiid 
to  roiOr  tho  oxccca  coct  oC  si^ocial  ccrvicoo  to  a  bi»oadcr 
va;-:  baco.    In  KaooachuriOttc  -chocc:  coooj  \jill  bo  i»OiO?rod 
to  tho  Gonorol  Puiid  of  tho  ctato,  lo.;*;^oly  supported  by  tho 
aaloc  tax.    In  ordor  to  or.coura^^c  oho  dovolop^^nont  of  broad 
baaod  publicly  supported  cci^vxcoa  an  a:::ila:^ous  fodoral  pro- 

.is  o;::;onticl. 

-n:o  rodoral  Ic^;!  clot  ion  -Oi>  jho  haiidi  capped  of  tho 
:ii:;tio3  holpod  dofino  cv.r  pi*oblc::c,  ^;hc  nature  and  noods  of 
tho  disabled  populotiena,  tho  c^an^vi-^s  of  so^rocjatcd  p2*o- 
Z'^cc'^vlVi^,  and  octablichod  viable  r-.eaols  for  tho  provision 
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ci?  oaucational  sorvicjc.    Sumcii^riJ;  i:^;bor»s  of  profdssior.als 
wcro  trained  30  that  v;o  can  r.o;;  cc,':;!.':  to  connidor  pr»ovidi:;;; 
api-i^opi^iato  oducatior.al  cc:.»vlccii       wV.o  l;ai:cJicappod  on  a  uiii- 
voi^sal  biais.    Sonato  Ci;c  ^dll  h:.vo  -Ao  orfoct  of  subsidising 
on  an  oxcoaa  coat  basis  tV^o  c;:poni;ivc  br.ildin*;  yoars  of  xmi- 
vji*sal  public  school  education  fov  tho  :ir»ndicappod,  loavinQ 
tho  job  of  on;ioino  supr.oi't  for  ;-I:c  ncv;  p-»o~ram.3  to  tho  local 
i".nd  stato  a^oncios  once  thw  sci-'vicos  ai'O  sot  in  placo.  It 
is  a  natural  component  to  rovonv.c  stiarin^  loci  si  at  ion,  pro- 
tocvinci  tho  invost-.^ont  in  past  p*jo:;rai;s  ^nd  tho  ri^Jits  of 
a  r.:inority. 

Kacsachuaotts  is  prcpai''cd  to  ta!:o  full  advcLnta^o  of  this 
lojislation,  if  passed.    Z^i.ato  Si:-;  uould  :naIco  a  reality, 
soonor  tha;-:  wo  :r.i^ht  othcr'-:i so  i^c.'.s an.: bly  anticipato,  noodod 
sorvicos  novj  on  tho  plani:inc;  board  for  w'.;ich  v/o  havo  alroady 
lo^islwtod  onjoinc  '.-^ainiorisi-.co  sup/c^i^t.    .Vr.ons  thcso  would  bo 
;-'Ojional  cantors  for  as;-css;:ont,  cViilo  dcvolop.":ont  centers 
for  tho  rrraltiply  handicapped,  p ry:;;^a'. :s  for  oarly  identification 
oi'.d  disr*bility  provontion,  p.::^ont  caunsolins  pro^rains,  a  con- 
putor  based  consus  and  registry  of  child :;'cn  v/ith  special  noods, 
pro-vocritional,  vocational,  and  sJialtorcd  v/orlcshop  proci'ai-is 
for  tho  handicoppod,  sup.  a:'tivo  profjrciis  for  c:iild;^on  in  regu- 
lar classes  to  prevent  scliool  failui»o  duo  to  loarninr;  dis- 
w'bilitios,  consultative  sj-.-^vicos  for'  tho  public  schools 
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'c;irou;;h  tho  ofiicoa  or  tho  Do.  ..I't.-.ont  oi^  2ducation,  urid  tho 
ostabxic'r-iioiit  of  a  co.i-.uiiitiy  I'oXc^ijd  school  systcia  for*  chil- 
dror*  v;ho  r»oquiro  rocidontial.  car»c» 

At  this  point  ill  ti*.:o  Soiiato  Si::  i-rosonts  tho  boct  nodol 
for  legislation  furtr.ci-'r.n:;  so:?vicoa  to  tho  handicapped* 
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H  6184 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSEHS 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy^ 


CWO 


AN  ACT, 


FURTHER  REGULATING  PRCMRANS  FDR  CHILDREN  REQUIRING  SPECIAL 


EDUCATION  AMD  PfiOVIDING  KEIKBURSEKEKT  THEREFOR. 

Re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprtsentatlvta  In  Central  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  aa  follows; 

SECTION  1.    The  General  Court  finds  that  past  developnent  of  special 
education  progrma  has  resulted  In  a  great  variation  of  aervlctts  to  childran 
with  special  needa  with  sone  children  halving  a  greater  educational  opportunity 
thtb.  others  in  leas  favored  categories  or  environnents.    The  General  Court  further 
finds  that  past  sttthoda  of  labeling  and  defining  the  nesda  of  children  have  Had 
a  atigaatizing  effect  and  have  caused  special  education  progratu  to  be  overly 
narrow  and  rigid,  both  in  thalr  content  and  their  inclusion  and  exclusion  policies. 

In  the  light  of  the  policy  of  the  connonwealth  to  provide  an  adequate, 
publicly  supported  education  to  every  child  resident  therein.  It  la  the  purpose 
of  this  act  to  provide  for  a  flexible  and  unifom  system  of  special  education 
progran  oppovtunltles  for  all  children  requiring  apeclal  education;  to  provide 
a  flexible  and  non-diacrlnlnatory  system  for  identifying  and  evaluating  the 
individual  needs  of  children  requiring  special  education;  requiring  evaluation 
of  the  needa  of  the  child  and  adequacy  of  the  special  education  progran  before 
placeoent  and  periodic  evaluation  of  the  benefit  of  Che  piograa  to  the  child  and 
the  nature  of  the  child's  needs  thereafter;  and  to  prevent  denials  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  on  tlie  basis  of  national  origin,  cex,  econonlc  status, 
race,  religion,  and  physical  or  oien^al  handicap  in  the  provision  of  differential 
education  aervices. 

This  act  ia  dealgned  to  rewdy  past  inadequaciea  and  inequities  by  defining 
the  needa  of  children  requiring  special  education  in  a  broad  end  flexible  unner, 
leaving  it  to  state  agencies  to  provide  more  detailed  definitions  which  recogniie 
that  such  children  have  a  variety  of  charactariatlca  and  needs,  all  of  which 
■uat  be  considered  if  the  educational  potential  of  each  child  is  to  be  realized; 
by  providing  the  opportunity  for  a  full  range  of  special  education  programs  for 
children  requiring  special  education;  by  requiring  that  a  program  which  holds 
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out  the  proniBC  of  being  special  actually  benefits  children  assigned  thereto; 
and  by  replacing  the  present  Inadequate  and  antl^equallzlng  formula  for  dls' 
tribution  of  state  aid  for  special  education  programs  with  an  equalizing  one  which 
•ncouragaa  cities,  towns  and  regional  school  districts  to  develop  adequate 
special  education  programs  vlthln  a  reasonable  period  of  tine. 

Recognizing  that  professional  services  and  resources  oust  be  o^de  available 
to  cities,  towns  and  regional  school  districts  on  a  regional  basis  If  this  act 
ts  to  be  implenented  successfully,  and  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  this 
act  strengthens  and  regionalizes  the  division  of  special  education  In  the 
dap^irtnent  of  education  and  provides  for  and  urges  meaningful  cooperation  among 
agencies  concerned  with  children  with  special  needs. 

Recognizing,  finally,  that  present  inadequacies  and  inequities  in  the 
provision  of  special  education  services  to  children  ^^ith  special  needir  have 
resulted  largely  from  a  lack  of  significant  parent  and  lay  involvement  in  over- 
seeing, evaluating  and  operating  special  education  programs,  this  act  is  designed 
to  build  such  involvement  through  the  creation  of  regional  and  state  adviaory 
coaxnittees  with  sigaiflcant  powers  and  by  specifying  an  accountable  procedure 
for  evaluating  each  child's  special  needs  thoroughly  before  placemnt  in  a  program 
and  periodically  thereafter. 

SECTION  2.    Chapter  fS  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  attended  by  adding  «fter 
aectlon  IL  the  following  five  sections:- 

Section  IM.    The  powers  and  duties  of  the  division  of  special  education, 
eatabllshed  by  section  one  F,  shall  include  the  following:    (f)  to  regulate, 
consult  with  and  assist  school  committees  in  th«  identification,  classification, 
referral  and  placement  of  children  requiring  special  education;  (2)  to  regulate 
all  aspects  of,  and  assist  with,  the  development  of  all  special  education  programs 
supported  in  whole  or  iP  part  by  the  conDonwealth;  (3)  to  coordinate  the  expertiae 
of  professionals  from  appropriate  diaciplinea,  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
department  and  to  be  the  coordlnatlr^g  agency  for  all  ctate  agenclea  providing 
educational  assessment  services  and  educational  services  to  children  requiring 
special  education;  (4)  to  compile  data  on,  and  to  require  all  public  achoola  and 
agancice  and  any  private  schools  or  agenclea  receiving  any  funds  fron  the  cooaon- 
wealth  to  provide  information  relating  to,  all  children  requiring  special  educatick 
who  reaide  in  the  commonwealth  and  on  all  available  apcclal  education  programs 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  cosaonwealth;  (5)  to  periodically  review  and 
analyze  said  data  in  order  to  evaluate  aald  programa  and  to  disseminate,  statlsticid. 
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data  to  aoy  cltlMO  or  agancy  within  the  coT«onvaalth  upon  request;  provided, 
hovawr,  that  racorda  partalnlog  to  individuals  shall  be  kept  confidential; 
(6)  to  develop  public  informatloo  programa  regarding  the  neture  and  extent  of 
apaclal  aducatioaal  oMda  of  children  raaldlng  In  the  cowoirwcalch  and  the 
availability  of  ipadal  aducatlon  prograM  to  Mat  those  needs;  (7)  to  develop 
and  racnmnd  to  tha  board  of  aducatlon  certification  standards  for  educational 
peraoonal  alloyed  in  apadal  education  prograaa  and  regulAtlona  to  encourage 
greater  uaa  of  andlllary  parsonnali  (8)  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  public 
and  private  collataa  and  unlvaraltlaa  within  tha  cownvuaUh  In  developing 
couraea  and  progrsBa  beat  dealgned  to  pvcpara  graduates  to  serve  the  educatlovtal 
requlreaente  of  children  requiring  special  educetlons  (9)  to  receive  and  In- 
veetlgata  coaplalnte  and  to  conduct  public  and  executive  hearings  with,  power 
of  subpoena  on  behalf  of  aa  individual  child  or  group  of  children  receiving  or 
requiring  epeclal  aducatlon  regerdlng  any  aspect  of  any  special  educetlon  progrsu 
and  to  Initiate  Ite  ovn  inveetlgatlon  without  a  co^laint;  (10)  to  receive  and 
i^locete  federal  and  etate  funda  for  prograaa  for  children  requiring  special 
educetlOD»  eubject  to  tha  prlorltlee  eatabllshed  by  thle  scctlcm  and  chepter 
sev«oty-one  I  and  auch  other  additional  prlorltlee  aa  nay  be  established  pursuant 
to  section  one  P  by  the  boerd  of  education;  <11)  to  racoaend  to  the  boerd  of 
aducatlon  vuch  rulae,  regulations  and  guldellnee  and  to  Issue  euch  dlrectlvee  aa 
are  neceeaary  to  carry  out  tha  purpoaee  of  eectlons  one  N  to  one  Q,  inclusive, 
and  to  execute  other  provielona  of  law  relative  to  tha  adalnlatratlon  of 
aAftcetloaal  prograaa  for  children  requiring  or  receiving  special  education;  (12) 
to  provide  for  tha  aaxlai*  practicable  involveaent  of  parents  of  children  in 
apadal  aducatlon  progrms  in  tha  plaining,  davelopaent,  and  evaluation  of  speclel 
aducatlon  prograaa  In  tha  dlatrlcte  serving  their  children;  (13)  to  approve  the 
purcbaaa,  laaaa  and  uintananca  of  all  epeclal  equipment  for  tha  inatructlon 
ouulda  of  tha  claaaroaa  of  handicapped  children  for  uhon  attendance  in  public 
acfaool  le  not  faaalbU  and  to  regulate  tha  conditions  under  which  auch  e  child 
■ay  be  considered  eo  handicapped;  (U)  to  investigate  into  and  hold  hcerlngn 
upon  prlaa  fade  deniala  of  equal  educational  opportunities  by  reason  of  national 
origin,  eex,  econoalc  etatue,  race,  religion,  or  phyelcel  or  nental  handlcep  of 
achool  aged  children  requiring  apadal  education  aa  defined  in  section  one  of 
aaid  chapter  eavanty-ona  B  and  thereafter  iasue  such  dccleratory  and  injunctive 
ordara  as  aay  ba  naceeeary  to  cure  any  actual  deniala  of  equal  educational 
opportunitiea  by  reason  of  national  origin,  eex,  econoaic  statue,  race*  religion. 
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and  physicel  or  atntal  h«ndictp  of  achool  aged  childran  requiring  epccial 
■ducation;  (IS)  to  rcquira  public  or  privata  achoola  and  educational  agencica 
recfeiving  any  funda  froa  th«  ni—ummUh  ro  aatabliah  coat  accounting  «nd 
raportlng  proccdurca,  for«a,  achadulaa,  ratca  and  audita  in  conforaity  with 
dapartmnt  atandarda;  and  to  makt  raporta  to  the  department  at  auch  ciaes,  in 
auch  fMhion  and  oo  auch  for«a  «a  the  department  aay  require;  (16)  to  conduct  or 
contract  vith  any  federal,  atate  or  private  agency  for  the  conduct  of  research 
and  devalopttent  psrojccta  daaignad  Co  laprove  the  quality  of  apedal  education 
prograaa  or  Increaaa  the  efficiency  of  auch  prograaa;  (17)  In  the  event  of 
funding  shortagaa,  to  a?l.2.ocate  raaourcaa  proportionately;  (18)  to  provide  for 
placement  of  children  requiring  special  education  into  public  schools  or  agency 
prograaa  near  their  place  of  residence  and  to  allow  other  placeaenta  In  the 
event  that  auitable  public  prDgfaaa  or  acrvicea  can  not  be  provided;  (19)  to 
take  all  ateps*  including  but  not  lialtad  to  public  hearings  and  inveseigstions 
necessary  to  insurs  that  stats  and  local  axpcnditurea  for  special  education  pro* 
vide  the  naximua  feasible  benefit  to  every  child  receiving  or  requiring  special 
education;  (20)  to  develop  and  recoaMnd  any  appropriate  parent  or  guardian 
counacling  or  educational  prograaa  which  ar*  deaaed  neceaaary  for  the  educational 
developMnt  of  a  child  with  apacial  needa;  lo  rccoflMnd  to  the  board  that  it 

withhold  £un4a  for  apccial  education  prograna  troa  citiea,  towns  or  school 
distrCcts»  private  schools  or  agenciea  which  do  not  cooply  vlth  regulationa  or 
atatutea  related  to  apccial  education  programs  or  do  not  carry  out  plans  for 
auch  conpliance  within  a  raaaonabla  parlod  of  time  provided;  however,  that 
nothing  contained  in  thia  clauae  ahall  be  conatrued  to  prevent  the  board  from 
withholding  state  and  federal  funda  to  tba  extent  it  daetta  neceaaary  aa  provided 
in  section  one  C« 

Ssction  1W.    Ihe^e  shall  ba  in  the  diviaion  of  apaclal  education  a  aufficient 
nuaOier  of  burcaua  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  ita  powcra  and  dutiaa  undet  aection 
one  M»  and  the  board  of  :tducation,  upon  the  recoaMcndation  of  the  coMiaaioncr 
of  education  and  the  aaaociata  coaaassioner  for  apacial  education,  ahall  appoint 
a  director  with  exp«rience  In  tha  education  of  children  with  apacial  needa  for 
each  bureau.    One  bureau  ahall  be  reaponaible  for  holding  hearinga  and 
conducting  inveatigationa  purauant  to  clauaaa  (8),  (13)  and  (18)  aection 
one  K,  aection  one  P  and  Section  three  of  chapter  aeventy-one  B. 

Section  1  0.    There  ahall  b«  aatabliahed  in  each  of  the  department  of 
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education  resion«l  offices  a  ragional  branch  of  the  division  of  special  iducitioa. 
Each  regional  branch  shall  be  headed  by  a  director  with  experience  in  the 
education      children  with  special  needs  and  who  shall  be  appc.'.nted  by  the 
board  of  education  upon  the  racooaendations  of  the  cotamlaaioner  of  education  ' 
and  the  associate  cocnaissioner  for  special  iducation.    Said  regional  branch 
shsll  have  the  following  func.ions:    (1)  to  consult  with  and  assist  school 
connittees  in  implementine  the  regulations,  guidelines  and  directives  of  the 
department  in  the  area  of  special  education;  (2)  to  directly  assist  school 
coioaittees  in  identify,  diagnosing  and  evaluating  children  with  special  needs 
and  in  developing  special  education  programs  to  neet  their  individual  educational 
needs;  (3)  to  approve  all  special  education  placements  by  school  commiccees 
of  children  with  special  needs;  (A)  to  assist  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
Joint  agreenients  between  two  or  nwre  school  coaiaittees  for  the  provision  of 
special  education  pursuant  to  section  four  of  chapter  seventy-one  B;  (S)  to 
investigate  and  evaluate  any  special  education  program  at  the  request  of  the 
department  or  on  its  own  initiative;  (6)  to  maintain  a  list  and  inform  school 
coomltteas  of  profeasional  personnel  within  and  without  the  region  qualified  to 
aasesi  children  with  special  needa  purauant  to  the  provisiona  of  section  three 
of  said  chapter  seventy-one  B  and  to  make  auch  Inforaation  available  upon  request 
to  parenta,  guardiana  or  peraona  with  custody  of  such  children;  (7)  to  have  auch 
other  responsibllitliaa  aa  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the  departmnt. 

Section  IP.    There  shall  be  established  in  each  region  a  apecial  education 
advisory  council,  hereinafter  called  the  advisory  council,  conaiating  of  at  Icaat 
sixteen  membera,  appointed  by  the  department  In  consultation  with  the  Jlrector 
of  said  regional  branch.    At  laaat  eight  of  the  mmwb€T»  of  an  advisory  council 
ahair  be  parenta  who  reside  in  the  region,  and  vhoae  children  are  enrolled  in  a 
apecial  education  progT«B;  provided,  however,  that  no  more  than  two  parants 
on  each  auch  idvlaory  council  ahall  be  parenta  of  children  who  are  not  In  public 
school  day  programs. 

Each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years.    No  member  may 
be  appointed  for  more  than  two  conaacutive  tcrma.    Each  advlaory  council  ahall 
advise  the  regional  branch  regarding  all  aspccta  of  apadal  education  pro%rama 
within  the  region  and  shall  submit  a  written  report  annually  on  the  quality  and 
adequacy  of  such  programs  to  the  atate  advisory  coMilsaion  eatablishad  under 
•action  one  Q.    In  addition  to  ita  other  povera  and  dutiea,  the  advisory  council 
shall  hear  and  tranamit  to  said  atate  advlaory  commission,  complaints  and 
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suggestions  of  persons  Uite rested  in  special  education  in  the  region.  Meobecs 
pf  each  advisory  council  *ha.:i  be  granted  access  to  special  education  progress  , 
axul  to  information  about  such  prograaa,  subject  to  restrictions  established  by 
the  board  of  education  r<egardlng  confidentiality t  and  shall  be  assisted  In 
carrying  out  their  duties  foy  the  regional  branch  of  the  division  of  special 
education.    Mesbers  of  the  advisory  councils  shall  be  reisbursed  by  the  co«Mon- 
wealth  for  expenses  necessarily  Incurred  in  the  perfonaance  of  their  duties. 

Section  iq.    There  shall  be  established  In  the  departaant  a  state  advisory 
coMlssion  for  special  education,  hereinafter  called  the  cowission. 

Each  apecial  educacion  advisory  council  established  pursuant  to  section  one  P 
shell  elect  two  representatives  to  the  cosBlGsion.  at  least  one  of  who*  shall  be 
c  parent  or  guardian  whose  child  Is  receiving  special  education. 

the  cosHlssioncrs  of  the  departnents  of  ncntal  health,  public  health  end 
public  welfare  shall  each  appoint  a  representative  to  serve  as  ex  officio 
■esbers  of  the  coMission.    Mcsbars  of  the  cosaiission  shall  be  reisbursed  for 
expenses  which  are  neceasarily  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  dutiee. 
The  commission  shall  cnnually  submit  a  report  to  the  department  evelumting  the 
quality  snd  adequacy  of  special  education  programs  in  the  coemonweelth  and 
raco— inding  isproveamnts  in  those  programs.    The  depertaent  shell  implement  the 
racommendstions  of  the  cosmission  or  shall  state  in  e  written  reply  to  said 
coaalssioa  the  reasonc  why  such  recosmendetlons  can  not  or  should  not  be 
Implemaoeed.    In  such  circtaatances,  the  bureau  respoaalble  for  heerlng  complaints 
and  conducting  Investigations  in  the  division  of  special  education  pursuant  to 
aaction  com  R  shall  attempt  to  resolve  the  disagreement  informally:  provided, 
hovwer.  if  a  settlement  cannot  be  reached  the  atate  board  of  education  ehell 
conduct  public  hearioca  to  invastigace  the  bases  for  the  disagreement  and  rasolvc 
amy  dispute  betvten  the  department  and  the  cosmission. 

SECTIOM  3.    The  smcood  sentence  of  section  3S  of  chapter  41  of  the  General 
Lava,  as  sppearlng  in  sect  ion  2  of  chapter  U3  of  the  acts  of  1937.  is  hereby 
amended  by  inearting  after  the  word  ''officers**,  in  Una  3.  the  following 
worda:-    ;  provided,  however,  reimburaements  made  to  a  city  or  town  tnder 
aactioo  tbircaaa  of  chapter  aavaaty-ona  B  ahall      ssde  to  the  achool  cosmittaee 
of  such  cities  aod  towns  and  shall  be  uaed  for  special  education  progrsma  pursuant 
to  asid  chsptar  aavsnty-one  B  witho'.n  further  appropriation. 

SECTIOir  4.    SectioQ  53  of  chepter  44  of  the  Ccoerel  Laws  is  hereby  Mended 
by  striking  out  the  first  aantcnce  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following 
saotancm:*   All  moomys  recelTsd  by  amy  city,  town  or  district  officer  or 
dapartm^t,  except  mm  otbarvlae  provided  by  aactioo  thirteen  of  chapter  seventy- 
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otM  B  «od  by  tpcci*!  ecu  cad  ft3cc«pc  provided  for  by  etatute,  ■h«ll  b«  paid 

by  such  officars  or  daptrtsMt  upoo  ctMlr  racalrt  lato  the  city,  tovn  or 
district  treaaury. 

SECTIOV  5.    Subsactioo  (b)  of  aactioo  ISA  of  diaptar  58  of  tba  Canaral 
Lwa  ia  baraby  aaendad  by  atriklng  out  paratrai^i  (3),  «a  wat  recently  aaendad 
by  aactioo  3  of  chapter  1005  of  the  acta  of  1971,  aad  inaartias  in  place  thereof 
the  folloirlag  parasraph:- 

(3)    On  or  before  ifovaaber  cvcntlath,  the  reiaburaeaeat  for  the  special 
educatloo  prog  ran  required  to  be  paid  by  the  coeaotiucelth  under  cheptera  seventy 
one  A  m%d  aeventy-coe  B. 

SECTIOH  6.    The  third  aentence  of  the  aecoad  paragraph  of  section  7C  of 
chapter  69  of  the  General  Laws,  as  appcariag  in  aectioa  2  of  chapter  A03  of  the  • 
ecca  of  1960,  ia  hereby  aaendcd  by  atriklng  out  the  worda  **of  the  aeatelly 
retarded**,  in  line  5. 

SECnOH  7.    The  third  aentence  of  the  aecoad  paragraph  of  section  7D  of  aald 
chapter  69,  aa  appearing  in  chapter  702  of  the  seta  of  1963,  ia  hereby  saendcd 
by  etrlklag  out  the  vords  **of  the  aentally  retarded**,  in  line  A. 

SECriOlf  6.    Sectiooa  tueaty-aix  to  tventy-oine  E,  Induaive,  and  eectiona 
thirty-Ctfo  to  thirty-four,  induaive,  o<  aald  ch^>ter  alxtyolna  arc  hereby 
repealed. 

SECnON  9.    Paracr^>h  (c)  of  aection  2  of  chapter  70  of  the  General  Lava, 
as  aost  recently  saendad  by  aactioo  6  of  chapter  871  of  the  acta  of  1970«  ia 
hereby  further  aaeaded  by  striking  out  the  vorda,  **for  apecial  daaaea  for  the 
phyelcslly  handicat^d  aad  the  ■eatally  retarded**,  in  llnea  A  and  5. 

SECnOH  10.    Sections  forty-alx  to  forty-alx  B,  induaive,  eectiona  forty 
elx  D  to  forty-alx  r.  Inclusive*  and  sectiooa  forty-aix  H  to  forty-six  M, 
induaive.  of  chapter  acventy-ODe  of  the  Geaeral  Lava  are  hereby  repealed. 

SECnOH  11.    The  General  Lavs  ia  hereby  aaeoded  by  inaerting  after  chepter 
71 A  the  following  chapttfr:- 

□Umi  71B 

cbilohn  viTH  spEaAL  ntos 

Sectioa  1.    The  following  worda  as  uaed  in  thia  chapter  ahall,  tsileaa  the 
context  requlrea  otberwlaer  have  the  follo)/lng  aesninga:    ''Oepartaent* ' ,  the 
dapartaent  of  education;  ''School  age  child**,  any  peraoo  of  agea  three  through 
tveoty-ooe  «iho  has  not  attained  a  high  achool  diploaa  or  ita  equivalent; 
**Sdiool  ege  child  with  apecial  oeeda**,  a  achool  age  child  who,  becauaa  of 
tcaporary  or  aoira  peraaaant  adjuataant  difficultiaa  or  attrioutea  arising  fro« 
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IncellecCual,  sensory »  eraoclonal,  or  physlc&l  factors,  cerebral  dysfunctions, 
parcepCual  factors,  or  other  specific  learning  disabilities  or  any  coablnatlon 
thereof.  Is  unable  to  progress  effectively  In  a  regular  school  program  and 
requires  special  classes.  Instruction  periods,  or  other  special  education 
services  in  order  to  successfully  develop  his  individual  educational  potential; 
* 'Regular  education",  the  school  program  and  pupil  asslsnoient  which  normally 
leeda  to  college  preparatory  or  technical  education  or  to  a  career;  "Special 
education**,  educational  prograns  and  assignnents,  nanely  special  classes,  pro- 
grsss  or  services  designed  to  develop  the  educational  potential  of  children  with 
apecial  needs  including  but  not  limited  to  educational  placements  of  children 
by  school  comittees,  the  departments  of  public  health,  mental  health,  and  youth 
services  and  the  division  of  family  and  children's  servlr.cs  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  department  of  education;  "School  age  child  requiring 
apecial  education'*,  any  child  with  special  needs  who  requires  special  education 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  the  regulations  set  forth  by  the  department. 

Section  2.    Tha  department  shall  promulgate,  in  cooperation  with  the 
departments  of  mental  health,  public  health  and  welfare,  regulations  regarding 
prograas  for  children  with  special  needs  Including  but  not  limited  to  a  definition 
of  apecial  needs;  provided,  however,  that  such  definition  shall  emphasize  a 
thorough  narrative  description  of  each  child's  developmental  potential  so  as  to 
minimise  the  possibility  of  atignatlsation  and  to  assure  the  maximum  possible 
dewlopment  of  a  child  with  special  naeda,  and,  provided  further,  that  such 
definition  ahall  be  auf f icier tly  flexible  to  include  children  uith  multiple 
apecial  needs.    Children  receiving  or  requiring  special  education  shall  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  any  of  the  following  programa:     (1)  additional  direct 
or  Indirect  inatruction  conaultation  service,  materiala,  aquipmcnt  or  aid 
provided  children  or  their  regular  classroom  teachers  which  directly  benefits 
children  requiring  apecial  education;  (2)  supplementary  Individual  or  small  group 
inatruction  or  treatment  in  conjunction  with  a  regular  classroom  program;  (3) 
Integrated  prograaa  in  «rhich  children  are  assigned  to  special  resource  classrooms 
but  attend  regular  daasca  to  the  axtant  that  they  are  able  to  function  therein; 

(4)  full-time  apecial  daaa  teaching  or  treatment  In  a  public  school  building; 

(5)  teaching  or  treatment  at  hoae;  (6)  full-time  teaching  or  treatment  in  a 
special  day  school  or  other  day  facility ;  (7)  teaching  or  treatment  at  a  hospital; 
(B)  teaching  or  traatment  at  a  short  or  long  term  residential  rchool  (9)  occupa- 
tional and  pr«*occupational  training  In  conjunction  with  the  reguler  occupational 
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H  6184H  tralniog  progroa  In  ■  public  school;  (10)  occupac;(onal  md  pre-occupatlon%l 

cr«lnlng  In  conjunction  with  full-tlMe  apeclal  clasa  teaching  In  a  public  achool 
building,  at  hoae,  special  day  school  or  other  day  facility,  hospital,  or  short 
or  long-term  residential  schools  (It)  any  combination  or  aMdlflcatloo  of 
prograaa  (1)  through  (10)  or  other  prograaa,  services,  treatMnta  or  experlnental 
provlalona  which  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  departrent. 

AdaisBloo  to  such  proxraas  on  the  pre -school  level  at  an  earlier  age  than 
at  which  schooling  Is  ordinarily  provided  shall  be  regulated  by  ihe  departaent 
m  conjunction  with  che  departownts  of  public  health  and  taental  health  and  shall 
be  restricted  to  children  with  substantial  dlaabllltles  who  are  judged  by  said 
departmenta  to  require  such  programing. 

No  child  shall  be  assigned  to  a  special  education  class  unless  It  Is  first 
detemlned  by  an  evalustlon  of  the  child's  needs  and  the  particular  special 
education  prograsi  that  the  child  Is  likely  to  benefit  froa  such  program; 
periodically  thereaftei,  and  In  no  event  less  often  than  annually  the  child  and 
hia  program  ah  all  be  reevaluated  to  determine  whether  a^ld  child  la  benefiting 
from  said  progran  In  accordance  with  the  procedurea  aet  forth  In  section  three. 
In  the  event  that  said  program  la  not  benefiting  the  child  and  that  another 
program  may  benefit  the  child  more,  or  said  program  has  benefited  the  child 
sufficiently  to  permit  re-asalgnaent •  the  child  shall  be  reaaalgned.  and  In  the 
event  of  consistent  failure  of  a  program  to  benefit  children  there  aaalgned, 
the  prograi  ahall  be  abollahed  or  altered. 

Section  3.    In  accordance  vlth  the  regnlatlona,  KuideXlnaa  aid  dlrectlvea 
of  the  department  issued  jointly  with  the  departments  of  mantel  heelth  m4  public 
health  and  with  aaalatance  of  che  department,  the  school  cowlttee  of  every  dty, 
tovn  or  achool  district  shall  Identify  the  school  age  children  realdlng  therein 
who  have  apeclal  needs,  diagnose  and  evaluate  the  needs  of  such  children,  propoae 
a  special  education  program  to  veet  those  needa,  provide  or  arrange  for  the 
provlalon  of  auch  special  educstlon  program,  malntsln  s  record  of  such 
Identification,  dlagnoala,  propoael  .and  program  actually  provided  and  make  auch 
reports  aa  the  department  may  require.    Until  proven  otherwlaei  every  child  shall 
be  presuaed  to  be  appropriately  assigned  to  s  regular  education  program  and 
presmed  not  to  be  s  school  age  child  with  special  needs  or  a  school  age  child 
requiring  special  education. 

No  achool  committee  shall  refuse  a  school  age  child  with  special  needs 
edmlaalon  to  or  continued  attendance  In  public  school  without  the  prior  written 
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approval  of  th«  dcparcaenc.    No  child  who  is  so  refused  3hall  be  denied  an 
■iccrnacivc  form  of  education  approved  by  Che  deparcnenc,  as  provided  for  in 
accCioTt  tan,  through  a  tutoring  progran  at  homa,  through  enrollaent  in  an 
inatitution  operated  by  a  state  agency  or  through  any  other  prograa  which  is 
approved  for  the  child  by  the  departstent. 

No  child  shall  be  placed  in  a  special  education  program  without  prior 
consultation,  evaluation,  reevaluation,  and  consent  as  set  forth  and  implemented 
by  regulations  prooulgated  by  the  department. 

Within  five  days  after  the  referral  of  a  child  enrolled  in  a  regular 
•ducaCion  progrn  by  a  school  official,  parent  or  guardian,  judicibl  officer, 
aoclal  worker,  faaily  physician,  or  person  having  custody  of  the  child  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  auch  child  requires  special  education,  the 
school  coonlttee  shall  notify  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child  in  writing 
in  th«  priaary  language  of  the  home  of  sucK  referral,  the  evaluation  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  the  child's  right  to  an  independent  evaluation  at  clinics  or 
facilltiafi  approved  by  the  departnent  under  regulations  adopted  Jointly  by  ths 
department  and  the  departments  of  mental  health  and  public  ^ealth  and  the  right 
CO  appeal  fron  any  evaluation,  first  to  the  department,  &n^.  !:hen  to  the  courts. 

Within  thirty  daya  after  said  notification  the  school  connittee  shall  pro- 
vide an  evaluation  as  hereinafter  defined.    Said  evaluation  shall  include  an 
aasaaaaant  of  tha  child 'a  current  educational  status  by  «  representative  of 
tha  local  achool  dapartaent,  an  caaaaaacnt  by  a  classrooB  teacher  who  has  dealt 
with  tha  child  In  tha  slaaaroom,  a  coaipleta  aedical  assassaent  by  a  physician,  an 
■■■■■■nant  by  a  paychologisti  an  aasesament  by  a  nurse,  aocial  worknr,  or  a 
guidance  or  adjuatacnt  counselor  of  the  general  home  situation  and  pertinent 
faally  hlatory  factora;  and  assessmenta  by  such  specialist?  as  may  be  required 
in  accordance  wii:h  the  diagnosis  including  when  necessary,  buC  not  limited  to  an 
aasessment  by  a  neurologist,  an  audiologist,  an  ophthalmologist,  a  specialist 
eospatcnt  In  speech,  language  and  perceptual  factors  and  a  psychiatrist. 

The  dapartaent  Jointly  with  the  departments  of  otental  health  and  public 
health  shall  issue  regulations  to  specify  qualifications  for  persons  assessing 
said  child. 

Thesa  departmenta  through  their  Joint  regulations  may  define;  circumstances 
under  which  the  requirement  of  any  or  all  of  these  assessments  may  be  waived  so 
long  as  an  evaluation  appropriate  to  the  needa  of  the  child  is  provided. 

Thoae  peraons  aasaasing  aald  child  shall  maintain  a  complete  and  specific 
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record  of  diagnoscic  procedures  aCCeropCed  and  their  results,  the  conclusions 
reached,  the  suggested  courses  of  special  education  and  medical  treatment  best 
suited  to  the  child's  needs,  and  the  spr.cific  benefits  expected  froa  such  action. 
A  suggested  special  education  program  may  include  family  guidance  or  counseling 
aervicea.    When  the  suggested  course  of  study  is  other  tnan  regular  education 
thoae  persons  assessing  said  child  shall  present  a  method  of  nonitoring  the 
benefits  of  such  special  education  and  conditions  that  would  indicate  that 
the  cM Id  should  return  to  regular  classes,  and  a  comparison  of  expected  outcomes 
in  regular  class  placement. 

If  a  chilJ  vith  special  ne^ds  requires  of  a  medical  or  psychological  treat- 
ment as  part  of  a  special  education  program  provided  pursuant  to  this  section, 
or  if  his  parent  or  guardian  requires  social  services  related  to  the  child's  • 
special  needs,  such  treatment  or  services,  or  both,  shall  be  made  available,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  Jointly  by  the  departments  of  education, 
mental  health,  public  health  and  public  welfare  in  connection  with  the  child's 
special  education  program.    Reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  such  treatment  or 
services  or  both  shall  be  made  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen. 

Upon  completion  of  said  evaluation  ehe  child  may  obtain  an  independent 
evaluation  from  child  evaluation  clinics  or  facilities  approved  by  the  department 
jointly  with  the  departments  of  mental  health  and  public  health  or,  at  private 
expenae,  from  any  specialists. 

The  written  record  and  clinical  history  from  both  the  evaluation  provided 
by  the  school  comnittee  and  any  independent  evaluation,  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  parents,  guardians,  or  persons  with  custody  of  the  child.  Separate 
Instructions,  limited  to  the  information  required  for  adequate  care  of  the  child, 
shall  be  distributed  only  to  thoae  peraons  directly  concerned  with  the  care  of 
the  child.    Otherwise  said  records  shall  be  confidential. 

The  department  may  hold  hearings  regarding  said  evaluation,  said  hearings  to 
b«  held  In  accordance  vith  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty  A.    The  parenta,  guard' 
iana,  or  peraona  with  cuatody  May  refuse  the  education  program  suggeaud  by  the 
initial  evaluation  and  requaa^  said  hearing  by  the  department  into  the  evaluation  bf 
the  child  and  the  appropriate  education  program.    At  the  conclusion  of  said  hearing, 
with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  appropriate  adviaory  councila  establiahed  under 
section  one  P  of  chapter  fifteen,  tHt  department  may  recomaend  alternative 
educational  placements  to  the  parents,  guardians  or  peraona  vith  custody,  and 
Mid  parents,  gtiardltna  and  peraons  with  custody  mey  either  consent  to  or  reject 
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•uch  proposals,    if  rejectad,  and  the  prograa  desired  by  the  parents,  guardian 
or  person  with  cui^tody  ir  a  ragular  aducation  program,  the  department  and  the 
local  school  conttCee  shall  provida  th«  child  with  tha  educational  program 
chosen  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  peraona  with  custody  except  where  such  plac*- 
Mnt  would  seriously  endanger  th«  health  or  aafety  of  tha  child  or  substantially 
disrupt  the  prograa  for  other  atudents.    In  auch  circumstancea  the  local  school 
coaaittae  My  proceed  to  tha  superior  court  with  jurtsdtctton  over  the  residence 
of  the  child  to  sake  auch  ahowing.    Said  court  upon  such  ahowing  shall  be 
authorized  Co  place  the  child  in  on  appropriate  education  prograta. 

If  the  parents,  guardiana  or  persons  with  custody  reject  the  educational 
placeaenCs  recottaended  by  the  deparea«nt  and  deal  re  a  prograa  other  than  a  regular 
education  prograa,  the  matter  ahall  be  referred  to  the  state  advisory  cotaaisaion 
on  apaciaJ  education  to  be  Ittard  at  ita  next  aeeting.    The  coaniasion  shall  »aka 
a  determination  within  thirty  daya  of  aaid  Meeting  regarding  tha  placement  o£ 
the  child.         the  perenta,  guardiana  or  peraon  with  cuatody  reject  this 
dataraination,  they  aay  proceed  to  tha  auperior  court  with  jurisdiction  over 
tha  reeidcnce  of  tha  child  and  aaid  court  ahall  be  authorized  to  order  the 
placeaent  of  the  child  In  an  appropriate  education  prograa. 

During  the  coura*  of  the  avaluatiooa,  aaaaaaaents,  or  hearings  provided 
for  above,  a  child  ahall  be  placed  in  a  ragular  education  prograa  unless  such 
placement  endangara  the  health  or  aafety  of  the  child  or  aubatontially  dianipte 
auch  aducation  program  for  other  children. 

Ho  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  placed  In  a  apacial  education  program  ahaljl 
be  required  to  perform  dutiaa  not  required  of  a  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child 
In  a  ragular  achool  program. 

Within  ten  montha  after  placement  of  any  child  In  a  apacial  aducation 
program,  and  at  laoet  annually  thereafter  the  child 'a  educational  prograa e  ahall 
be  evaluated  oe  set  forth  above.    If  auch  evaluation  auggeata  that  the  initial 
evaluation  waa  in  error  or  that  a  different  program  or  medical  treatment  would 
now  benefit  the  child  more,  appropriate  rcaaalgnment  or  alteration  in  treatment 
ahall  be  racoa^ended  to  the  parenta,  guardiana  or  peraona  having  cuatody  of  the 
child.    If  Che  xvaluation  of  the  apacial  education  program  ahowa  that  aaid 
program  doea  not  benefit  th«  child  to  tha  maximum  extent  feasible,  then  auch 
child  ahall  be  raaaaignad. 

Bvaluationa  and  aaaaaamenta  of  children  and  apacial  education  prdgroaa  ahall 
remain  conf idantial  and  be  uaed  aolely  for  tha  adminiatration  of  special  educatioi 
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in  the  cotmBonvrealth»  Including,  but  not  linlted  to»  ioaptction  by  the  dapartamt 
and  regional  nd  state  advisory  councils  to  Insure  that  every  special  education 
progrM  does  benefit  the  children  there  asaigxwd. 

Section  A.    The  school  comalttae  of  any  city,  town  or  school  district  My, 
to  meet  its  obligstions  under  section  three,  with  the  approval  of  tha  departatnt 
enter  into  an  agreeaent  with  any  other  school  cotamlttee  to  jointly  provide  special 
education  or,  subject  to  the  consent  of  (he  parent  or  guardian  affected  thereby 
and  subject  to  catstttuttonal  limitations,  nay  enter  into  m  sgreantnt  with  any 
public  or  private  school,  agency,  or  institution  to  provide  the  necessary  ap«cial 
education  within  the  city,  town  or  school  district. 

In  the  case  of  an  agreeaent  between  school  coonittaea  to  jointly  provide 
special  educstlon,  said  agreeaent  shall  designate  one  city,  tovn  or  achool 
district  as  the  opera'£ing  agent.     FUnda  received  by  auch  operating  agent  froa 
other  cities,  towns  or  school  districts  or  appropriated  by  auch  operating  agant 
for  th«  purposes  of  such  agreeaent,  in  addition  to  gifts  and  granta^hall  ba 
deposited  with  and  held  aa  a  separate  account  by  its  tteaaurer.    The  school 
coaaittee  may  apply  slid  funds  to  the  costs  of  prograas  operated  purauant  co 
the  agreement  without  further  appropriation. 

Section  5.    Any  achool  cowictee  which  provider  or  arrangea  for  tha  pro- 
vision of  special  education  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  three  ahall 
pay  for  auch  special  education  personnel,  materials  and  e^uipaent,  tuition, 
rooa  and  board,  Ltanaportation ,  rent  and  conaulcant  aervices  as  are  ac<.«caanr 
for  the  provision  of  such  special  education. 

A  achool  coamlttee  which  incurs  costs  or  obligations  aa  s  reault  of  section 
five  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  B  of  the  Genersl  Laws,  Inserted  by 
section  eleven  of  this  act,  ahall  include  within  ita  budget  for  ita  fiscal  year 
which  Includes  Septeaber  firat,  ninetasn  hundred  *td  seventy-three,  and  annually 
thereafter,  an  snount  of  nnney  to  comply  with  the  proviaions  of  said  chapter. 
Said  aiQount  shall  be  added  to  the  annual  budget  appropriation  for  school  purposes 
In  each  city  or  town  and  ahall  be  a  oortlon  of  the  amount  necessary  in  such 
city  or  town  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  purposes  of,  and 
enforceable  pursuant  to,  section  thirty-four  of  chapter  aeventy-one,  not- 
wiehatonding  any  general  or  special  laws  or  charter  provisions  which  Halt  the 
aaount  of  money  that  may  be  appropriated  in  ariy  city  or  town  for  school  purpoaea. 

Section  6.    School  cotwittees  ahall  annually  report  to  the  depat:aent, 
pursuant  to  rcgulationa  promulgated  by  the  departaent ,  the  a9'<lg?ran(>nt  by  se]C(, 
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natioDil  origin,  econonic  aCaCus*  race  and  religion,  of  children  by  ag*  lavel 
Co  apccial  education  clasaaa  ^nd  tht  diacrlbuCion  of  childran  reaiding  in  cha 
diacrict  by  acx,  national  origin,  cconoaic  sCaCua,  race  and  raligion  of  childraa 
by  aga  lav«l.    Within  any  ichool  district  if  in  any  special  education  prograa 
Chare  ia  t  paCCem  of  asaignaent  throughout  the  district  on  tht  baaia  of  sex, 
natiooal  origin,  econoaic  statua,  rec«  or  religion  of  the  students  which  is 
substantially  disproportionate  frJQ  the  distribution,  the  department  shall  notify 
such  school  district  of  its  prins  facie  denisl  of  equsl  educstionsl  opportunities 
The  departacnt  shall  hold  public  hcaringa  to  inveatigate  into  auch  priM  facie 
danlAl ,  at  which  hearings  the  locsl  school  district  oust  show  thst  such 
disproportion  is  nccesssry  to  pronote  s  compelling  educstion  intsrsst  of  the 
childrsn  sffected  and  of  the  conaonveslth .    If  the  local  school  district  falls  to 
Bskc  such  shoeing,  s  denisl  of  equsl  educstionsl  opportmltles  shsll  b«  dcclsrsd 
by  tha  depsrtaent  asd  it  shall  order  said  district  to  submit  s  plan  to  elialnata 
auch  denial  to  be  aff active  f?r  Zt\&  school  year  iBMdiately  follovlng  auch 
daclaration  and  order.    If  in  Che  view  of  the  departmnc  cha  plan  aubalcced  ia 
inadequace,  or  if  iaipleaentBtion  of  said  plan  proves  Inadaquste,  the  depsrcaanC 
Bay  request  th«  stcomey  general  co  proceed  Co  cha  superior  courc  for  sll 
necesssry  injunccive  and  ocher  relief.    If  such  prima  fscie  denial  hca  concinued 
wlchouc  ellalnsciOR  for  s  period  of  cwo  consecucive  years  in  any  school  discricc, 
any  pere<jn  reaiding  In  such  school  discricc  nay  bring  suit  In  Che  superior  court 
of  his  residence  Co  decenine  whecher  chera  Is  such  adequsce  jusciflcscion  for 
Che  prims  fscie  denisl,  and  in  Che  evcnc  chere  is  noc,  Co  obcsin  Che  necessary 
and  approprisce  injuncciva  or  ocher  relief. 

Ssccion  7.    No  reeulcs  of  ecandsrdized  or  locsl  cescs  of  sbilicy,  apdcude , 
sccicude,  sffecc,  achieveaenc,  or  sspirscioo  may  ba  ussd  exclusively  in  cha 
seltcdCTi  cf  children  for  referrsl,  diagnoeie,  or  svsluacioo.    Suclv  Cases  auec 
be  approved  by  che  dspsrcmcnc  in  sccordance  vlch  regulacione  issued  by  cha 
bosrd  to  insure  chst  chay  sre  as  free  as  possible  froa  culcural  and  llaguiecic 
biss  or,  whf^rever  necesssry,  sspsrscely  evalusced  wich  reference  co  cha  linguisci 
and  culcural  groups  Co  which  Che  child  belongs. 

Seccion  8.    If  s  school  sge  child  wich  epscisl  neede  accende  a  school 
approved  by  che  deparcmenc  wichln  or  wirhouc  che  cicy  or  cown  of  residence  of 
Che  parenc  or  guardian,  che  achool  comalccee  of  che  cown  where  cha  child  raei'daa 
■ay  be  required  by  che  dcparCmenc  co  provide  cranaporcacion  once  each  day 
including  Msakanda  vhare  appllcablt  co  and  froa  auch  achool  while  the  child  la 
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In  attendance.    The  city  or  town  providing  •transportation  un(i«r  thi5  sectloo 
shall  be  reisbursed  according  to  the  prorisicns  of  section  thirteen. 

Section  9.    The  departaent ,  after  consultation  vlth  tha  dapartoMota  of 
Mntal  health  and  public  health,  shall  define  tha  circuaataoces  in  t^ich  school 
committees  may  be  required  to  provide  special  daasea,  Instruction  periods  or 
other  special  education  programs  for  school  age  children  vith  special  oeads  and 
shall  provide  standards  for  class  slie,  curriculua,  personnel  itfid  othei  aspects 
of  special  education  {or  such  children. 

Section  10.    The  department  may,  on  an  smual  renewal  basia,  upon  the  raqucat 
of  the  parents  or  guavdiuis  an<^  the  recoMCndatlons  of  a  local  school  cOMittaa 
and  a  regional  branch  of  the  diviaioo  of  special  education,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  secretary  of  educational  affaire  refer  children  requiring  special  aduca~ 
tion  to  any  institution  within  or  without  the  coononvealth  which  offers  curricu* 
lua,  instruction  and  facilities  which  are  appropriate  to  the  child's  nkads  end 
which  are  approved  by  the  department  under  regulations  praacribed  by  the  depart- 
ments of  education,  mental  health  and  public  health.    The  curriculum  at  such  m 
inatitution  must  for  spproval  be  equivalent,  insofar  aa  the  depsrtment  deems 
feasible,  to  the  curriculum  for  children  of  comparable  age  and  ability  In  the 
public  schools  of  the  coimaonwealth. 

Before  acting  on  said  request  the  department  shall  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  a  child's  special  needs,  shall  require  the  local  achool  coaaUttaa  md 
regional  advisory  council  to  prepare  md  submit  plana  detailing  the  tisM  twaded 
to  establish  facilitieA  adequate  for  children  with  special  needs  in  tha  city^ 
town  or  achool  district  where  the  child  residca,  and  shall  ascertain  wbather 
adequate  facilitiea  and,  instruction  programs  arc  available  or  when  adequate 
facilities  can  be  made  available  in  the  city,  town  or  achool  district  where  tha 
child  with  special  n£eds  resides.    Until  adequate  facilitiea  can  ba  laada  cvailabla, 
such  child  shall  be  placed  in  the  most  adequate  program  available  aa  datarmlnad 
by  the  depsrtment.    The  department  shall  further  defioa  by  zagulatioo  the  drcua* 
stances  in  which  it  shall  be  directly  responsible  for  the  placement  of  children 
In  such  special  education  programs,  md  by  stacdarda  available  to  tha  pxibllc 
determine  the  methods  and  order  of  auch  placeieenta;  provided,  howavar,  that  no 
child  shall  be  denied  access  to  any  program  operated  by  the  department  of  mental 
health,  public  health  or  public  welfare  to  which  in  the  Judgement  of  tha  operating 
department  the  child  should  bt  admitted. 

The  e:(pense8  of  the  Instruction  and  support  actually  rendered  or  fumishad 
to  such  children  with  special  needs,  including  their  neceeaary  travelling  expen- 
ses, whether  daily  or  otharvise ,  but  not  exceeding  ordinary  and  reaaomable  com" 
pensation  therefor,  may  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth;  but  the  departatfnt  ahall 
iasue  reoulations  jointly  with  the  departmenta  of  mental  health,  public  health, 
youth  services  and  public  welfare  defining  the  drcumscancea  in  which  the  comBon* 
wealth  shall  bear  all  or  part  of  such  cost,  the  drcumatancea  in  which  achool 
committees  shall  be  required  to  bear  part  or  all  of  auch  coat,  and  the  circta* 
stances  in  which  a  parent  or  guardian  may  be  required  to  raiaburaa  the  comod* 
wealth  for  part  or  all  of  such  cost;  provided,  however,  that  in  no  avant  ahall 
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the  coat  to  the  achool  coiMlttee  for  placeaent  under  this  section  be  less  than 
the  average  per  pupil  cost  for  pupils  of  comparable  age  within  the  city,  town 
or  school  district;  and)  provided  further,  that  in  determining  the  cost  to  the 
parent  or  guardian,  if  any,  no  charge  fhall  be  made  for  any  educational  cost  but 
only  for  support  and  care.    In  detemlning  the  cost  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
the  department  shall  apply  criteria  which  take  Into  account  relative  ability  to 
pay. 

The  department  shall  direct  and  supervise  the  education  of  all  Bi;ch  children, 
and  the  ccamissioner  of  education  shall  state  in  his  «nual  report  their  number, 
the  cost  of  their  insRructlon  and  support,  the  manner  In  which  the  money  appro* 
priated  therefor  has  been  expended,  to  what  extent  reimbursed  add  auch  other  in* 
formation  a«  he  deems  inq>ortant. 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  affect  the  continued  authority  of  the  depart* 
oents  of  mental  health  aod  public  health  over  all  non 'educational  programs  and 
all  treatment  for  residanta  or  patients  In  Institutions  under  their  control. 

Section  11.    The  department  la  hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  cities 
and  toVQB  which  establish  racrwation  programs  for  school  age  children  with  special 
needs. 

Such  programs  ahall  be  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  the  division  of 
apecial  education,  and  the  department  ahall  reimburse  said  cities  and  towns  for 
one  half  of  the  coat  thereof »  Including  transpb-rtation  of  said  children  to  and 
from  the  site  of  auch  prograa  on  each  day  said  program  is  hsld.    The  department 
shall  alao  fully  relmburae  a  city  or  town  in  which  aaid  children  are  residents 
for  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  recreation  programa  at  any  state 
facility  whose  recreation  programs  are  approved  by  the  department  for  the  purposea 
of  thla  accti^. 

Section  t2.    The  department  shall  eatablish  and  ualntaln  a  achool  department 
for  school-age  children  In  aach  inatltution  widar  the  control  of  the  departments 
of  mental  haalth,  public  health  and  youth  services  which  provldaa  aupport  and  cara 
for  realdent  children  with  special  nceda,  acting  Jointly  with  the  department 
which  haa  control  over  the  particular  Institution;  provided,  however,  that  appro* 
priatloaa  for  the  adalniatration  of  aald  achool  departments  shall  be  administered 
by  th*  department  of  education. 

Each  such  school  department  shall  be  adnlniatered  by  a  director,  appointed 
jointly  by  the  connlssloner  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  aaid  Institu- 
tion. 
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Each  such  school  depsttMnt  shall  have  auch  stsfC  as  cht  dftp&rtosnt  and  ch« 
dcpsrtmsnt  which  sdainiststs  the  institution  involved  decs  ap^ropristc. 

Such  school  dcpartasntft  shall  operstc  pursuant  to  regulations  cstsblishad 
jointly  by  the  department  and  the  dcpartatot  which  sdalnisters  said  institutioo. 
Nothing  contained  herein  ■hall  affect  the  continued  authority  ot  depsrtaents 
operating  such  institutions  ovsr  all  Qon*aducatiooal  profraK*  and  all  tnatwttnt 
for  residents  or  patients  In  Institutions  uodar  their  control. 

The  director  and  stsff  of  such  school  departasnts  shall  be  eaployees  of  the 
dcpertBsnt  of  education,  which  shall  asauaa  th«  coata  of  all  aspects  of  th«  edu- 
cational progress  In  such  departaents.    Said  school  departaonta  aay  oparata 
twelve  aonths  of  the  year.    The  aalariaa  of  school  departaent  paraocuel  ahall  ba 
paid  at  a  rata  st  least  equivalent  to  that  of  the  averaga  atatavlda  public  achool 
salaries  for  comparable  personnel  eaployed  In  tba  public  achool  a,  as  adjuated  to 
account  for  the  longer  school  year  in  the  achool  departaent  a.    Th^  total  aaployaa 
benefits  accruing  to  such  pcraonnel  In  vacation,  sick  Icavai  tenure*  and  ratirc- 
aeot  benefits  shall  be  siallarly  coaparable  to  thoaa  of  public  achool  paraonnal, 
as  adjuated  to  account  for  tha  longer  school  year  In  the  achool  dapartaenta. 
Nothing  contained  herein  ahall  oparata  to  reaove  f  roa  a^ployaent  any  educational 
peraonnal  already  eaployad  by  any  inatiCution  now  i«der  tha  adalniae  ration  of  tha 
departaent  of  Mrhtal  healthy  public  health  or  youth  aatvlcaa,  or  to  reduce  chair 
salsrias  or  other  aaployaa  benefice. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  on  education  ptogtaaa  In  auch  achool  dapertasncs 
ahall  b«  equivalent  to  or  higher  than  the  average  expenditure  for  apedal  educa* 
tion  prograaa  in  the  puPlic  achoola  of  the  coMoowealch  leaa  the  average  ciaia* 
portatioQ  coata.    Said  average  expenditure  ahall  be  coaputed  annually  by  the  de- 
partaent of  education. 

The  city,  town  or  regional  achool  diacrlcc  In  which  each  achool*aga  child 
In  any  laatitution  dcacribed  harein^ove  would  noraally  be  eliglbla  to  attend 
achool  shall  pay  to  tha  cowonwealth  the  coata  of  the  education  of  aaid  child  In 
the  achool  departaent  of  said  Inacicutioa  In  m  aaDunt  daCerained  according  to 
the  regulationa  iaaued  tmd^r  aectioa  tea;  provided*  however,  chat  aald  pmywmt 
for  each  auch  child  ahall  not  be  leaa  than  ita  cveraga  per  pupil  coat  for  pvpila 
of  coaparabla  age  within  the  aaid  city,  town  or  achool  dlatrlct.    The  aaouot  due 
Che  coeaoQwealth  each  year  ahall  be  deducted  froa  the  annual  diatribucion  to 
aaid  city,  town  or  achool  dlatrlct  purauant  to  aection  aightaaa  A  of  chapter 
fiftv'eight. 
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Sactlon  13.    Tbt  coata  of  Inat ruction ^  training  md  aupport,  including  th« 
cott  of  special  nducadon  ptnonncl,  macarltia  and  aqulpoant »  tuition,  transpor- 
tation, rant  anr<  coniultaot  iirvlctt,  of  ch«  childran  in  apaclal  instruc* 
tloo  p«rlodt  or  ochar  prograaa  provided  iKidti  tactloo  thrte  thai}  ,  for  tha  aaount 
by  which  such  coics  «xce«d  tha  average  per  pupil  expendlLure  of  the  city,  town  or 
school  district  for  the  aducsclcn  of  children  of  co^}ereble  egt,  be  reiabureed 
by  the  coeHonwesIch  Co  th«  clty^  tovn  or  school  district  as  provldsd  in  sectloQ 
eighteen  A  of  chepcsr  fifty-elghc;  provided  however,  thst  the  saounc  of  euch 
reiaibureeMnt  for  eech  wpaclel  educstim  pupil  In  the  city,  town  or  school  die* 
trict  shsll  not  exceed  one  hundred  end  tsn  per  cent* of  the  sppxiceble  etata 
averege  expenditure  for  eech  special  educetion  pupil  nlnus  the  etete  average 
expendltura  per  pub.Uc  school  pupil.     In  dctennlnlng  the  applicable  etate  average 
expenditure  for  each  special  education  pupil  for  the  purposes  of  this  scctioci  the 
depertaent  shall  differentiecc  between  types  of  progr^s  on  the  besie  of  the 
MKnmt  of  tiae  e  child  requ.'ref  special  progrsae  outside  of  the  reguler  claaerooa 
to  aeet  hie  perticuler  needs  md  the  ratio  of  personnel  to  pupile  required  for 
such  programs.    Such  relmburssBint  shall  be  aade  only  after  epprovel  and  ccrtifi* 
catiOQ  by  the  depertaent  thet  iuch  expenditures  are  reaaoneble  and  thet  funde  for 
such  special  educetion  parsonncl,  Mteriele  and  equlpaent,  tuitioa,  trsnsporta* 
tioD,  rent  and  consultaot  service e  were  actually  expended  end  that  such  special 
sducstiOQ  clsssss,  instruction  periods  md  other  progrsas  heve  aat  the  etandards 
md  raqulk'eaents  prescribed  by  tha  departaent.    The  coete  for  each  special  educa' 
tiOQ  pupil  shsll  be  * 'relaburssbls  axpendituree* *  within  tha  asaning  of  chaptsr 
seventy,  in  an  aaount  not  to  sxcssd  the  svsrs^  per  pupil  sxpenditurs  for  said 
city,  town,  or  school  dletrlcc,  and  ahall  be  reiabursed  under  eaid  chapter! 

The  depertaent  ehall  relaburee  e  city  or  town  In  which  e  child  reeidee  who 
attends  e  clinicai  nureery  echool  eatabliehed  tmder  eection  tveoty-eevan  of  chap* 
ter  nineteen  or  e  child,  1.^0,  because  of  Insufficiant  daasrooa  spscs  In  a  cllnl* 
cal  nursery  achool«  attends  s  clinical  nursery  achool,  day  care  center  or  other 
inetitution  for  the  care,  educetion  or  treetaent  of  retarded  children  conducted 
by  an  accredited  echool  or  college  within  the  coaaonweslth,  aa  provided  in  aald 
section  tMnty-scven,  or  a  rs carded  person  who  attenda  an  educe tloaal,  hebllita* 
tional  or  day  care  progrsB  or  facility  of  the  departaent  of  aantal  .heaXth*  as 
provided  under  ssction  twantysight  of  said  chapter  nlnsteen,  by  paying  ana  half 
of  tha  coat  of  che  triineportetian  of  each  euch  child  and  the  full  cost  of  each 
such  adult  to  snd  fro«  euch  sducational,  habiXitational  or  day  cars  program  or 
facility,  aa  che  case  sAy  bl,  on  each  day  eald  echool  la  In  aaeaion. 
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tmy  ralaburauMntt  m»A»  to  citiM  and  tovns  undtr  thim  ■■ctioa  ahall  be  aada 
to  tha  ■chool  coMlcteca  of  tuch  citits  md  towns  and  ah«ll  ba  appliad  to  tha 
coata  of  prograas  provldad  for  undar  thia  chaijtar  vlthout  furthar  appropriation. 

Sactlon  14.    Tha  atata  traaaurar  ahall  aoovuilly,  on  or  before  Novaaber 
twautiath,  pay,  undar  paragraph  (3)  of  aubaection  (b)  of  section  eighteen  A  of 
chapter  fiftyelght,  to  any  city  or  tovn  or  regionel  echool  dietrict  such  auas  as 
■ay  ba  certified  by  tha  comleeiooer  of  education  on  eccount  of  epedal  equipaent 
purchased,  leased  and  mainteined  or  of  cl*<^see  or  epeciel  instruction  periods 
conducted  as  provided  in  section  two. 

SECTtOH  12.    The  firec  eentenca  of  section  1  of  chapter  76  of  Che  General 
Lave,  as  aaended  by  chepter  400  of  the  ecte  of  1950,  ie  hereby  further  aaended  by 
inserting  in  line  22  after  tha  word,  * 'iapracticable ,  *  *  theworda,  * 'subject  to 
the  provleions  of  eectlon  three  of  chapter  seventyone  Ii**. 

SBCriON  13.    Said  chepter  76  ia  hereby  amended  by  etriking  ou<  section  11 
and  inserting  in  piece  thereof  Che  following  eection:* 

Section  11.    Aoy  city  or  town  which  provldas  instruction  to  any  child  who  is 
a  resident  of  m  institution  sod  who  was  not  thsrstofors  e  reeidant  of  such  city 
or  town  My  recover  trou  tha  coteaonwaalth  the  echool  expense  incurred  by  reason 
of  ths  school  sttandancs  of  such  child  to  be  determined  jointly  by  the  echool  con- 
■Ittee  of  euch  city  or  tovD  aid  tha  depertaant  of  education  or,  in  case  of  their 
dissgreeaeot,  by  the  probete  court.    The  oount  recoverable  by  e  city  or  tgwn 
tnder  thie  eection  ehall  be  limited  to  the  annual  per  pupil  coet  of  educetion  as 
determined  under  eection  eaven  ml  no  coats  shell  be  reimbursed  under  this  eec* 
tioa  which  ere  reimburaable  under  eection  thirteen  of  chepter  seventyone -B. 

SECTION  14.    The  definition  of  **epproved  echool  projccte'*  in  section  5  of 
chaptsr  645  of  ths  seta  of  1948  Is  hereby  aaended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
eentence  the  following  eentence:-    No  school  construction  project  ehall  be  an  ap* 
proved  school  project  talaae  and  until  the  school  building  assistance  bureau  and 
tha  division  of  epedal  educetion  in  the  depertment  of  education  ere  satisfied 
that  adequate  provleiona  have  been  aada  for  children  with  special  needs  as  de* 
fioad  in  eection  one  of  chepter  ecventyone  B  of  the  Generel  Lawa. 

SECTIOR  15.    The  secreterics  of  the  executive  offices  of  human  services  and 
educetion  ehall  Jointly  eubmlt  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  and  the  general 
court  evaluating  tha  euccese  with  which  the  depertment s  under  their  admlnlstre* 
tlon  heve  coopereted  in  the  implement et ion  of  this  set  together  with  any  recom- 
mandationa  for  improving  tha  ability  of  the  coamonwealth  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  with  epedal  neede* 
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SECTION  16.    A  child  who  it  In  a  special  education  pro  gran  as  of  the  effec- 
tive data  of  this  act  ahall  be  praauawd  to  b«  appropriately  asslgoad  to  said 
prograa  until  an  avaluaticn  purauant  to  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  chap- 
tar  iavanty-ooe  B  of  tha  Ganaral  Lawa,  inserted  by  Gcction  eleven  of  this  act, 
ladicatas  that  another  progrsa  would  benefit  said  child  mre. 

SECTION  17.    No  child  with  special  naeda  In  a  special  education  prograa  on 
tha  affective  date  of  this  act  whall  b«  reaoved  fron  said  prograa  ha  is  in 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  parents,  guardians,  or  persons  with  custody 
of  said  child. 

SECTION  16.    A  school  cooDlttee  shall  not  be  responsible  for  mote  than  the 
average  per  pupil  coet  for  pupils  of  coaparable  age  within  the  xeapectlve  city, 
town  or  echool  district  ee  its  shere  of  the  coet  of  continuing  placeoent  for 
those  children  with  special  needs  enrolled  in  m  Institution  with  his  tuition 
paid  by  the  coa&on^alth  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  a't. 

SECTICX!  19.    Departaente  ieeulng  regulation  a  purauant  to  chapter  seventy -one 
B  of.  the  Generel  Laws,  Inaarted  by  section  eleven  of  thie  act,  ehall  sake  auch 
regiulatioQs  available  at  least  eix  nonths  prior  to  the  affective  date  ot  zfvt  act 
for  review  by  a  comltlee  eppolntcd  by  the  board  of  education  for  auch  prupose. 
Said  coaaittea  ehall  be  representetive  of  thei  several  types  of  inetitutione  now 
eerrlng  children  vlth  special  neede,  both  public  and  private j  and  shall  Include 
aaabere  experienced  in  providing  educational  aervicce  to  the  several  existing 
cetegorlee  of  epedal  neede.    Said  cowittee  ehall  further  Include  aeabere  who 
are  parent e  of  children  with  epedal  neada,  both  In  public  prograaa  and  private 
progrsna,  eeabera  who  are  regular  claaaroo«  teachers,  neebere  who  arc  tcachera 
prlBarily  of  children  with  apeciel  neede  snd  aeabere  repraaenting  any  other  groupe 
directly  affected  by  thie  act  or  having  expertise  In  the  iapleaantatioa  of  pro- 
grsM  for  chlldr^  with  epacial  naeda.    Said  coaalceee  ehall  lnciu<le.for  each 
etatutory  category  of  children  with  epedal  needs  on  the  effective  data  of  th:*a 
act  at  leaftt  one  aeaber  knowledge ebla  snd  experienced  In  working  with  euch 
category  of  children. 

SBCTICN  20.    The  aeabere       a  regional  apecial  education  adviaory  council, 
aetabliahed  by  section  cvo  of  thie  act,  flret  creeted  ehall  conalst  of  five 
aeabere  eppolnted  for  a  one  year  tara,  five  aeabere  sppointad  for  a  two  year 
taxa,  and  nix  aeabere  eppolnted  for  e  three  yeer  tara. 

S8CTIGN  21*    The  attount  raiabursed  to  a  dty,  town  or  achool  dletrict  mder 
aecCion  thirteen  of  chapter  aeventy*one  B  of  the  General  Lawe,  Ineerted  by  aec- 
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tlon  eleven  of  this  act,  coiabined  with  relaburseaents  for  special  cducatloo  pro- 


graas  uoder  chapter  seventy  of  the  CeoersI  Lavs  shsll  not  bs  leas  than  reiaburea- 
■encs  for  specisl  education  program  received  for  the  fiscal  ysar  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy- four,  until  and  mlesa  ssld  city,  town  or  school  districts 
qualifies  for  s  lesser  aaount  after  September  first,  oloetaen  bundrad  and 

seventy -nine. 

SECTICW  22.    The  provlalons  of  this  set  sre  severeble  «od  If  mj  pro«rlaloa 
shall  be  held  unconstitutional  t>y  any  court  of  cos9>etent  Ju'rledlctlon,  thn  4*ci* 
sions  oC  such  court  shall  not  affect  or  lapsir  any  of  the  rcaalnin^  provls.*ooa. 

SECTION  23.    This  set  shall  take  efface  on  Septcnber  first,  nlnetsen 
hundred  and  seventy- four. 


Kouse  of  Sep resents t Ives,     July  ^ 


1972. 


Acti^ 
,  Speaker. 


)n  Senate,  July 


1972. 


Approved, 
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DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE  CX)rVUSSIONER,  JOSEPH  P.  RICB,  PH.D. 


CENSUS,  AND  EXPENDITUFES  BY  THE  COMlOOW^EALTH 
PUBLIC  SOJOOL,  PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  AND  OTHER  PRDGRAJ4S 
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Agent . 
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Acting  Director  complied  oy:      j^^^  zicGilvray 

Bureau  of  Education  Managonent 
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-  1  - 

5^^^.         PUP^J.  CfcMSUS 


No.  of  Pupils 

jPublic  School  and  other  Program 
1  Categories 

1969  (1) 
J.970^^ 

1970  (1)   ,     1971  (1) 
1071         J_  1972 

Fall 
1972(2) 

1.    Fully  Integrated 

3.    Partially  Inte5rated 

3,432 
3,180 
7,226 

Totals 

11,893 

14,075 

13,838 

(13,272) 

B.     HBCREATION  PROGRAMS 

3,563 

3,485 

4,661 

C.     TRANSPORTATION,  D.M.H.  PlOGRAiiS 

668 

D.     PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED: 

1.  Special  Class  -  Transitional 

2.  Special  Class  -  Integrated 

3.  Special  class  -  Non-Integrated 

4.  Hcrae  Instruction  -  Long  Term 

5.  Hooe  Instruction  -  Short  Term 

6.  Hospital  Instruction-Long  Term 

7.  Hospital  Instruction-Short  Tern 

311 
3,763 
1,341 

495 
253 
185 
1,428 
3,043 
1,241 
100 

j 
i 

Totals 

5,000 

5,415 

6,745 

 f- 

(6,394)  j 

1.  Itinerant  Teacher 

2.  Resource  Program 

3.  Supplementary  Tutoring 

252 
130 

179 
18 
28 

Totals 

389  (3) 

382  (3) 

325  (3) 

(614) 

F.     SPEECH  OR  HEARING  H/J^DI CAPPED 

33,235 

36,996 

38,052 

(38,012) i 

iG,    Eia>riONALLy  DISTURBED 

}       1.    Special  class  -  Integrated 

2.    Special  Class  -  Non-Integrated 

2.    Home  Instruction 

4.    Hospital  Instruction 

725 
720 
746 
110 

2,196 
710 
577 
114 

r 

1 
1 

Totals 

1,532 

2^301    _  . 

3,597 

(3,758) 

(1)  Basis:    Form  SPED  5;  (e.g.,  July  1  to  June  30  year  totals) 

(2)  Basis:    Form  SPED  15  <rev.  8-72),  October  1,  1972  census. 

(3)  T^^se  figures  don't  include  approximately  500  additional  children  in  each  year 
who  received  educational  materials  and/or  aids  from  the  Division's  Library 
Center  for  the  visually  Handicapped. 
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ru..>lic  School  and  otiicr  Progro;. 
. .     .      -  Catcc;orie,3  

.    LEAIIiXilG  DISAaLi:0 

1.  Classes  •*  Self  •Contained 

2.  Classes  Transitional 

3.  Instructional  Pcrioos 

4.  S)nall  Group  Sessions 
 5.  Resource  Room 


Totals 


IIEARir^G  i: PAIRED: 

1.  Classes 

2.  Instt3ictional  P€rio«  s 

TOtcllU 


I      1.    Day  Progroir.s 

!       2.    Su^gorti"'*?  Tutorin«: 

I  Totals 


LEGi\LLY  BLIND: 

1.  Itinerant  Teachers 

2.  Hosource  Progromc 
_JJ Supj)OTtive  Tutor ir^  _ 

Totals 


HuXti^^Hanaicappec: 


.io.  of  Puoils 


1970 


5,027 


1,009 


278 


G7  (4) 


Other,  or  Unuif fercntial  Health  L'lpaii'uJ 


AcaCeMically  TalentecVGi-fteil 


Sl^AMD  TOTALS  J>17.1LIC  SCHOOL  AND  OTCHIJR 
?Tica^K  CATEGORIES  (Paacs  1  an  J  2) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


61,?/i3 


1970"(ir 
l'^7l 


l,OC-t 
1,2' 7 
4,Clf 
3,7n/= 


1971  (1) 

1972 


1,445 
6,970 
1,711 


11,395 


110 

C<2 


753 


2C0 


1,400 


1,514 


230 


227 


75,249 


Basis t    Fom  SPLD  5  (e.9.,  July  1  to  June  30  year  tot/.ls) 
Basis:    Foriti  SPED  15  (rev.  C-72)  ,  Oct.  1,  1972  census 

These  figure;;  don't  inclucie  approximately  SOO  additional  chilarcn  in  each  year 
\-i',xO  received  eCucationr.l  materials  and/or  aids  fron  the  Division's  Library 
center  for  the  Visually  HamUcaFre*^. 
Mote:    Progra-^  client  definition  chantjo. 


o 
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-  3  - 

TABLE  la     PUPIL  CENSlg  <sontJ 


t                                No.  of  Pupils 

Private  School  Program  Categories 

1969  fS) 
1970 

1970  (5) 
1971 

1971  15 
1972 

1972(6) 
r.>73 

apecxax  scnoois  cor  the  Oeac 

947 

1,117 

969 

874  (Jan) 

 1 

M.    Supplemental  Tutoring  for  the  Deaf 

—  .  ...   .  . 



19 

N.    Special  Schools  for  the  Aphaaic 

153 

231 

247 

259  (Jan) 

0.    Special  Schoola  for  the  Enotionallj 
Disturbed 

1,390 

1,500 

1,281 

1,212  (Dec) 

P.    Special  Schools  for  the  Learning 
Disabled 

74 

70 

66  (Feb) 

Q.    Special  Schools  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped 

53 

48 

51  (Jan) 

R.    Special  Schools  for  the  Blind 

207 

207 

234 

219  (Jan) 

S.    Special  Supprotive  programs  for  the 
Blind  (e.g.,  tutors) 

91 

74 

...  .. 

Grand  Totals  -  Private  Scl\ool  Programs 

(Page  3) 

2,697 

3,182 

2,959 

2,681 

Grand  Totals  -  Public  fi  Private  School 
PrograsLS  (Pages  1,  2  &  3^ 

64,690 

78,431 

89,073 

86,188 

(5)  Basis:    Annual  Reports,  Supervisor  count,  and  Standard  Invoices 

(6)  Basis:    Standard  Invoices  to  dates  noted. 
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TAjBLE  :I:    public  school,  private  saiOOL,  AND  OTHER  RELATED  PROGRAM  CATEGORIES 
COSTS  (INCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION)  . 


I 


Public  School  emd  Other  Related  Program 
Categories 

Fiscal  Years,  (e.g.,  Julr 

1  -  June  30) :  . 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

A.    MENTALLY  RETARDED: 

(1)  Fully  Integrated 

(2)  Predominantly  inetgrated 

(3)  Partially  Integrated 

$2,406,84^  S. 
2,524,281  S 
5,943,822  S 

Total  cost  to  state  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  the  state  and  Local 
CGmmittees  (Net) 

$  9,884,728  S 
20,976,752 

l$ll,16d,728S 
21,736,911 

$10,87^,948  S 
21,144,337 

B.     RECREATION  PROGRAMS: 

Total  Cost  to  State  (Net) 
Total  Cost  to  state^and  Cities  or 
Town  (Net) 

$      264,282  S 
528,564 

S  287,366s 
574j732 

$  383,799  S 
767,598 

C.    TRANSPORTATION  (only)  to  Departanent 
of  Mental  Health  Programs: 

Total  cost  to  state  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  state  and  Local 
School  CcMDitteas  (Net) 

$      689,667  S 
1,259,963 

$  B52,160S 
1,519,348 

$  754,975  S 
1,208, 569 

D.    PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED} : 

(1)  Special  Class  -  Transitional 

(2)  Special  Class  -  Integrated 

(3)  Special  Class  Non*-Integrated 

(4)  Hone  Instruction- Long  Term 

(5)  Home  Instruction->Short  Term 

(6)  Hospital  instruction-Long  Term 

(7)  Hospital  Instruction-Short  Term 

$  646,668  S 
141,685  S 
134,621  S 
347,977  S 
435,341*S 
144,729  S 
40,125  S 

Total  Cost  to  state  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  state  and  Local 
School  Committees  (Net) 

$  1,909,327  S 
3^818,654 

$  1,729,127S 
3^458^254 

$1,891,146  S 
3,782,292 

E.     PARTIALLY  SEEING: 

(1)  Itinerant  Teacher 

(2)  Resource  Program 

(3)  Supplementary  Tutoring 

91,935  S 
11,373  S 
4,123  S 

Total  Cost  to  state  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  stiite  emd  Local 
School  Coomittees  (Net) 

$      142,201  S 
284,402 

154,680S 
309,360 

107,431  S 
214,862 

S  "  state  Crit 
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.  5  - 

TABLl"         .  Cost9  (cont.) 


(Public  School  and  other  Related  Program 
i  Categories 

Fiscal.  Years »  (e.g.,  July  1  -  June  30)  : 

1969-70              1970-71  1971-72 

1 

|v.     SPEECH  OR  HEARING  HANDICAPPED 

1       Total  cost  to  State  (Net) 

i       Total  cost  to  State  and  Local 

1            School  Cocsnittees  (Net) 

$  1,733,573  S 
3,467,146 

$  1,744,717  S 
3,489,434 

$  2,152,216  S 
4,304,432 

'G.     EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 

\        (1)    Special  Class^Integrated 

(2)  Special  Class^Non^Integrated 

(3)  Home  Instruction 

(4)  Hospital  Instruction 

$  1,791,252  S 
660,759  S 
226,822  S 
130,810  S 

Total  cost  to  state  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  state  and  Local 
School  ComRittees  (Net) 

$      302,575  S 
605,150 

$  2,001,347  S 
4,001i_694 

$  2,809,643  S 
5,619,286 

H.     PERCEPTUALLY  HANDICAPPED: 

(1)  Classes  -  Self-contained 

(2)  Classes  -  Transitional 

(3)  Instructional  Periods 

(4)  Small  Group  Sessions 

(5)  Resource  Room 

! 
J 
* 

.  J 

242,892  S 
1,702,548  S 
1,265,188  S 

577,017  S 

Total  Cost  to  State  (Nat) 
Total  Cost  to  state  and  Local 
School  Connittees  (Net) 

$      533,653  S  '$  3,256,818  S 
1,067,306      i  6,513,636 

$  4  610,983  S 
9,221,966 

I.     HEARING  ItlPAXFED: 

(1)  Classes 

(2)  Instructional  Periods 

Total  Cost  (100%  reimbursenent  to 

Cities,  Towns  axtd  Regional 
Districts) 

$       52^825  S 

5        30.1.57  S 

$        53,853  S 

J.  DEAF: 

(1)  Day  Programs 

(2)  Supportive  Tutoring 

Total  cost  (100%  state  P^iiobursal  to 
Local  Cities,  Tcwns  and  Regional 
 Districts)  

1 

$      601,759  S 

'K.     LEGALLY  BLIND 

(1)    Itinerant  Teachers 
1        (2)    Resource  Programs 
j        (3)    Supportive  Tutoring 

1      "  -J 

! 

i       Total  cost  (100%  State  reimbursement 
j             to  local  cities,  tow-.f  and  Reg- 
;                        ional  Districts) 

$      217,965  S 

S  *  Etate  Cost 


i 
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TABLE  II;    COSTS  (cont.)  -  6  - 

GRAMD  TOTALS: 

(1)    Public  School  and  other  Related  Program 


 Categories"  State  Cost  (Net) 

$  15t869«715 

$  21,734,221 

$  24,453,718 

(2)    Public  School  and  Other  Related  Pro- 
gram Categories'  State  and  Local 
Costs  (Net) 

$  31,980,345 

$  41,577,543 

$  46,263,342 

jprivate  School  Proaram  Categories 

Fiscal  Years,  (e.g.,  July  1      June  30)  I 

1969-70 

1  1970-71 

1971-72  1 

[L.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  EEAF 

$  3,771,083  S 

$  4,154,781  S 

$  5,114,877  S 

M.     SUPPLEMENTAL  TUTORIHG  FOR  THE  DEAF 

9,007  S 

M.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  mm  ^fiff^^'K 

5    ' 612,000  S 

$      696,989  S 

S  1,117,763  S 

0.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  Et'iOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 

$  8,400,000  S 

$  8,400,000  S 

$  8.021,935  S 

P.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PERCEPTUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

$      250,000  S 

$      341,171  S 

Q.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

$      155,000  S 

$      169,429  S 

R.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

$  1,142,572  S 

$  1,370,374  S 

C    1     CQC    QQ*}    C  ^ 

S.     SUPPORTIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
(e.g.,  tutors) 

 1 

$        42,405  S  j 

Gr«ind  Total  of  Private  School  Program 
Categories'  state  Costs  (Net) 

$13,925,655  S 

$15,027,144  S 

$16,412,48<1  S 

Grand  Total  -  Public  School:  and  Private 
School  and  other  related  Program 
Cate<)ori&8'  Costs: 

t(l)    State  (Net) 

!l529, 795^370     I  S3C,7ei,365 

$40,866,202  • 

(2)     State  and  Local  (Net) 

?4i 

.906.000  J^$56, 604^687 

$62,675,826  j 

S  «  state  Cost 
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K>RM  SPED  606  (Tables  ZII  fi  IV) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE  COMMISSJONER  JOSEPH  P.  RICE,  PH.D. 


Net  (State  &  Local)  State-Wide  Special  Education  Program  Statistics: 
Average  per  Pupil  Expenditure;  and  Sub-Exf>enditure  of 
Certain  Reimbursable  Programs  Related  by  Percentage 
to  the  Total  Reimbursable  Program  Expenditure  of 
those  Certain  Programs  (by  Category  &  Type) 
for  the  period  July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972 

Sources:    Available  SPED  5  (Rev.  5-72^ Reports  (unaudited)  as  computed 
by  the  Division  of  Research ,  Plemring  and  Evaluation 
Department  of  Education,  and  other  related  reports 
and  accounts  (unaudited) 


Benoit  H.  Charland 
Acting  Director 
Bureau  of  Management 


Coripiled  by  I 
Martha  Flashtase 
John  B.  McGilvray 


o 
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FORM  SPED  606 


TABLE  III 


Total  Average  Expenditure  (State  S  Local) 


Program  Category  i  Type 


50%  State  Reim- 
bursed programs 


II. 


VI. 


MENTALLY  RETARPEP  x 

A.  Fully  Integrated  (Pub.)             $  1,351.00 

B.  Predominantly  integrated  (Pub.)  1,535.00 

C.  Partially  integrated  (Pub.)  1,597.00 


PHYSICALLY  HANDIC*JPEP; 

A.  Sp.  Class  -  Tr&nsiUcnal  (Pub.) 

B.  Sp.  Class  -  Integrated  (Pub.) 

C.  Sp.  Class  -  Non-Integrated  (Pub^ 

D.  Home  Instr.  -  Long-Term  (Pub.) 

E.  Home  Instr.  •  Short  Tera  (Pub.) 

F.  Hospital  Instr. -Long  Te]:m(Pub.) 

G.  Hospital  Instr. -Short  Tern  (Pub.) 
B.  Private  S9hool  Programs  (priv.) 

III .  PARTIALLY  SEEIHGt 

A.  Itinerant  Teacher  (Pub.) 

B.  Resource  Pro-ams  (P\ib.) 

C.  Suppl<anentary  Tutoring  (Piib.) 

IV.  I£UALLY  BLIHD 

A.  Itinerant  Teachers  (Pub.) 

B.  Resource  Programs  (Pub.) 

C.  Supportive  Tutoring  (Pub.) 

D.  Special  Schools  (Priv.) 

E.  Sp.  Supportive  Programs  (Priv.) 


SPEECH  OR  HEARIHG  HANDICAPPED  t 
A.    Instructional  Periods  (Pub.) 
HEARING  IMPAIHEDt 

A.  Classes  (Pub.) 

B.  Resource  Teacher  Ptograaus  (Pub.) 


2,6B1.00 
1,079.00 
1,459.00 
487.00 
284.00 
205.00 
644.00 


998. 00 
1,246.00 
147.00 


113.00 


VII      EMOTIOWALLY  DISTURBEDt 

A.  Special  Classy-Integrated  (pub.)  1/624.00 

B.  Special  Class*Non-lnte9rated(Pub4  1,853.00 

C.  HooM  Instruction  (Pub.)  786.00 

D.  Hospital  Instruction  (Pub.)  2,256.00 
B.  Special  Schools  (Priv.) 


100%  State 

Reinbursenxent 
Programs 


1,113.00 
1,620.00 
1,531.00 


1,169.00 
79.00 


100%  State 
funded 
Programs 


$  3,530. 


6,820. 
350. 


6,262. 
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TABLE  III  (Cont.) 


Total  Average  _Exx)enditure  (state  S  Local) 


50%  State  Pveim- 
bursecl  programs 


Program  Category  &  Type  

VZZZ.    I£ABNING  DISABLED: 

A,    Classes  -  Self-Contained  (Pub.)      $  1,117,00 


Reimbursement  Funded 
Programs 


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 

IX.  DEAF 

A. 
B. 
C. 
0. 


Classes  -  Transitional  (pub.) 
Instr.  Periods  (pub.) 
Small  Group  Sessions  (Pub.) 
Resource  Room  (Pub.) 
Special  Schools  (Priv.) 


Day  Programs  (pub.) 
Supportive  Tutoring  (Pub.) 
Special  Schools  (Priv.) 
Supplemental  Tutoring  (priv.) 


1,050.00 
487.00 
439.00 
693.00 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  APHASIC  (priv.) 


100%  state 


$  1,905.00 
433.00 


100%  State 


Programs 


$  4,738.00 


5,279.00 
474.00 

4,525.00 
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Testimony  on  S.  6 
93rd  fongress 


Boston^  Massachusetts 
May  1973 

My  naioe  is  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Klebanof.f.  I 
am  AsaiBtant  Conmiiasioner  tor  the  Division  of  Mental  Retardation  of 
cne  iidssachusetts  Department  oi  Mental  Health,  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Special  Education  at  Boston  University ,  and  a  msmber  of  the  State 
Developmental  Disabilities  Council,  am  also  an  Editor  of  the  Exceptional 
Parent  Magazine  which  is  the  only  consumer  oriented  publication  for 
parents  of  children  with  disabilities.    The  magazine  has  already  had 
the  honor  of  publishing  a  letter  by  Senaftor  Williams  as  well  as  some 
materials  from  other  members  of  the  Congress.    Our  readers  need  to  be 
aware  that  enlightened  legislation  such  as  S.6  has  been  introduced  and 
is  being  fought  for  on  behalf  of  their  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  before  you  to  offer 
my  strong  support  for  Senate  Bill  6.     I  feel  that  its  proposed  provision 
of  financial  assisteuice  to  the  states  for  improved  educational  services 
for  handicapped  children  would  make  an  important  contribution  at  this 
time  in  history  and  would  support  the  educational  mandates  of  the  recent 
Pennsylvania  Court  decree,  the  Waddy  decision,  and  the  new  Massachusetts 
Bartley-Daly  Law. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  raise  Certain  questions  about  particular 
details  of  the  legislation.    Everything  is  vested  in  the  state  and  local 
education  agencies,  which  have  not  always  inspired  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  or  confidence.     At  least  for  a  period  of  years  and  particularly 
with  certain  populations  such  as  very  young  children «  there  should  be 
the  possibility  of  funds  going  to  other  agencies.    Section  3,  paragraphs 
5  and  8  seem  contradictory  on  this  point.  Here  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  has,  under  legislative  mandate,  conducted 
a  clinical  nursery  school  program  for  mentally  retarded  and  multiply 
impaired  children  since  1957  —  long  before  it  became  fashionable . 
We  have  over  cne  hundred  such  nursery  schools  now,  arM}-^I^^il4.  be..pl«aaad 
to  match  the  expertise  and  ef fectiVeness  of  their  staff  against  any 
programs  in  the  country  -  public  or  private. 

There  is  also  the  interesting  constitutional  question,  and  I  am 
not  an  attorney,  of  whether  you  can,  under  education  law, mandate  a 
progreun,  i.e.,  nursery  schools  for  children  with  disabilities  without- 
all  children  being  able  to  claim  the  right  to  a  free  public  nursery 
t^chool  education.     Although  desirable,  the  costs  of  such  a  program 
may  well  insure  the  defeat  of  the  programs  for  children  with  special 
nec>da . 

"Related  services"  referred  to  in  Section  3,  paragraph  5,  requires 
much  more  elucidation  than  appears  in  the  bill.    Section  6,  paragraph  5, 
which  prohibits  racial  and  cultural  discrimination  in  testing  touches 
on  the  same  issue  but  far  too  narrowly.    As  vital  as  non  discrimination 
is,  it  is  not  the  only  issue.    The  area  in  which  most  school  systems 
are  weakest  is  that  of  the  clinical  assessment  functions.  State 
standard^^  for  school  psychologists  and  counselors  are  often  shockingly 
below  generally  accepted  professional  standards  and  even  then  are 
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often  Ingnored.    Without  very  solidly  prepared,  well  supervised  and 
experienced  clinical  personnel,  the  whole  system  may  turn  out  to 
fall  far  short  of  its  very  worthy  goals.        Thus  Section  6,  paragraph 
1,  mandating  an  advisory  panel,  should  also  include  by  specification 
a  psychoeducat'onal  clinician  such  as  a  qualified  school/clinical 
psychologist. 

Section  6,  paragraph  9  puzzles  me  somewhat  in  that  the  legislation 
seems  to  reimburse  for  expenditure.     If  this  maintenance  of  effort 
is  merely  to  prevent  supplemting  local  fimds  by  federal  ones  it 
might  more  clearly  so  state. 

I  would  raise  one  final  question  with  respect  to  Section  6, 
paragraph  4B  which  provides  parents  or  guardians  the  right  to 
"examine  all  relevant  records  with  respect  to  the  classification  or 
educational  placement  of  the  child".     Certainly  there  is  no  section 
-better  intended  to  be  progressive,     it  is  clear  that  for  too  long 
parents  have  been  regarded  as  incompetent,  a  i^uisance  and  not 
entitled  to  much  information  about  their  child.     However,  giving 
them  access  to  retw  records  will  only  guarantee  the  keeping  of  dual 
or  private  records  in  addition  to  an  innocuious  public  record. 
When  it  cojnes  to  our  medical  records  or  those  of  our  children /for 
example,  although  we  may  be  intellectually  capable  of  comprenending 
them  if  we  had  access  to  them  we  would  likely  not  be  emotionally 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  material.    Parents  need  the  material, 
certainly.     They  need  it  however,  in  the  context  of  a  trusting, 
professional  relationship  in  which  they  can  explore  interpretations 
of  the  data, their  feelings  about  it  and  the  meanings  to  the  family, 
and  then  plan  thoughtfully  for  the  child.    Anything  less  is  a  tragic 
pretense  and  despite  the  paucityof  standards  and  really  adequately 
trained  personnel,  we  caiuiOt  ixnesse  this  issue,     if  we  do,  we  will 
spend  a  huge  amount  of  money  in  a  well  intended  and,  in  fact,  desparately 
important  cause  but  to  considerably  less  than  the  desired  or  the 
necessary  effect. 

I  urge  you  to  procede  with  your  championing  of  S.6  but  with  the 
modifications  suggested.     I  might  add  parenthetically,  but  not 
irrelevently ,  that  you  pursue  a  parallel  interest  of' determining 
whether  HEW  is  ignoring  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  way  they 
are  now  limiting  the  funding  of  P.l-.  89-313  in  apparent  violation 
particularly  of  Section  144,  esea. 

Thank  you  ag»in  for  this  opportunity  to  appear.     I  will  be 
pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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TO 
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OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


BY 

ROBERT  G.  MELANDER,  CHAIRMAN 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 
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MY  NAME  IS  ROBERT  G.  MELANDER  AiJD  I  AH  HERE  TODAY  AS- CHAIRi^AN  OF 
THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.      THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  IS  A  NEW  ADDITION  TO 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TN  OUR  STATE,  HAVING  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE 
1972  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.      THE  FIFTEEN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ARE 
NOT  NEWCOMERS  TO  THIS  AREA  OF  EDUCATION,  HOWEVER,  AND  THEY  REP- 
RESENT k  SPECTF.UM  OF  CONSUMER,  CITIZEN  AND  PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 
AND  EXPERIENCE.      AS  TO  MY  OWN  CPEDENTIALS,  I  All  A  MECHANICAL  ENG- 
INEER OF  SOME  THIRTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  A  PARENT  AND,  I  HOPE,  A 
REASONABLY  INTELLEGENT  AND  INFORMED  INDIVIDUAL.      IT  HAS  BEEN  MY 
PRIVELEGE  TO  HAVE  BEEN  INVOLVED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPECIAL  ED- 
UCATION IN  CONNECTICUT  OVER  THE  PAST  TWELVE  YEARS.       I  HOPE  IfflAT 
WE  IN  CONNECTICUT  HAVE  TO  OFFER  THIS  SUB-COMMITTEE  WILL  PROVE  USE- 
FUL TO  YOU  IN  YOUR  DELIBERATIONS. 

MANDATORY  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  WHO  RE- 
QUIRE IT  BECAME  EFFECTIVE  IN  CONNECTICUT  ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1967. 
OUR  CONNECTICUT  STATUTE  IS  AN  OMIIIBUS  LAW  COVERING  ALL  TYPES  OF 
HAi^DICAPS  Ai^ID  IT  IS  VERY  SIMILAR  TO  S-6  I^IICH  IS  UNDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION HERE  TODAY.       I  THINK  OUR  EXPERIENCES  WITH  OUR  LAW  SINCE 
1967  CAN  PROVIDE  UNIQUE  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  FOR  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE. 

IN  1971  A  TEAJ'l  FROM  THE  EAGLETON  INSTITUTE  OF  POLITICS  C.\ME  TO 
COl'.ySCriCUT  TO  MAKE  A  STUdY  FOR  THS  GclJEVJiL  ASS£^^/]LY  OF  Tlll\  IK- 
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PLE21ENTATI0N  OF  LEGISLATION  IN  SOME  PARTICULAR  AREA.      THE  ^^ilEA 
MUTUALLY  AGREED  UPON  BY  LEGISLATIVE  LEADERS  AND  EAGLETON  WAS  SPEC- 
IAL EDUCATION.      THE  RESULTING  REPORT,  WHICH  IS  AN  EXCELLENT  J03 
DONE  BY  AN  INDEPENDENT  REVIEW  TE^\M,  IS  SUBMITTED  AS  PART  OF  THIS 
TESTIMONY.       ALSO  INCLUDED  AS  PART  OF  THIS  TESTIMO^IY  ARE  THE  GEN- 
ERAL STATUTES  OF  CONNECTICUT  COVERING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  WHICH  ARE 
NEEDED  TO  MAKE  THE  EAGLETON  REPORT  MEANINGFUL. 

NO  LAW,  NO  MATTER  HOW  GOOD  IT  MAY  BE,  IS  ANY  BETTER  THAN  THE  MAN- 
NER IN  miCn  IT  IS  IMPLEMENTED.       CERTAIN  THINGS,  AS  WE  ALL  KNOW, 
SIMPLY  CAiNNOT  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  LEGISLATION  ALONE.       IT  TAXES 
INTEREST,  EFFORT  AND  DEDICATION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THOSE  WHO  MUST  MAKE 
THE  LEGISLATION  FUNCTION.      THIS  IS  PARTICLTARLY  TRUE  OF  THE  AREA 
UNDER  DISCUSSION  HERE  TODAY  —  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.       THE  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION  THAT  FOLLOWS  THE  LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LAW 
CA^I  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  USEFUL,  PRODUCTIVE  LIFE  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD  AND  ONE  OF  MISERY  AND  DESPAIR.       THOSE  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIONS  WHOSE  ONLY  INTEREST  IS  IN  COMPLYING  WITH  THE  LET- 
TER OF  THE  LAW,  AND  SOMETIMES  NOT  EVEN  THAT,  DO  A  GROSS  DISSERVICE 
TO  THE  CHILD.       THEY  ALSO  DO  A  DISSERVICE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY,  THE 
NATION  Aim  THEMSELVES.       WE  HAVE  BOTH  OF  THESE  EXTREMES  IN  COi^TN- 
ECTICUT.      MOST  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  HOWEVER,  ARE  SOME^-mERE  IN  BETX^F.N. 
IT  IS  SAFE  TO  SAY  THOnnH,  THiVI  EVEN  IN  THE  BEST  OF  CONNECTICUT'S 
SCHOOL  SYSiEMS,  AFTER  SIK  \EAHS  OF  ^^A^^DATORY  SERVICES,  A  SPJNIFI- 
CAJ.T  ^^i^•l3ER  of  CUILDREi;  STILL  "GET  LOST  IN  THE  SHUFFLE". 
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IN  AN^  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  DEVELOPING  THE  VARIED 
SERVICES  REQUIRED  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION,  HOMEY,  OR  THE  Li\CK  OF  IT, 
IS  APT  TO  BE  i'T  THE  TO?  OF  THE  LIST.      CERTAINLY  ADEQUATE  FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  Ain  SUCH  PROGRAM.       THERE  IS,  HOWEVER, 
ANOTHER  BASIC  BUT  MORE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PROBLEM  THAT  THREATENS  TO  BE 
AN  EQUALLY  LARGE  "ROAD  BLOCK"  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  CHILD.      THIS  INVOLVES  A  GENERAL  CONCEPT 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  ABILITY  TO  SERVE  NEEDS  OTHER 
THAN  THOSE  OF  THE  "NORMAL"  CHILD.       TOO  OFTEN  I  HAVE  HEARD,  FROM 
PARENTS  AND  EDUCATORS  ALIKE,  THAT  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  REALLY  CAN'T 
COPE  WITH,  OR  SHOULDN'T  BE  EXPECTED  TO  COPE  WITH,  THE  NEEDS  OF  A 
CERTAIN  CHILD.       THIS  CHILD  SIMPLY  CANNOT  FIT  INTO  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
BEFORE  ONE  CAll  COUNTER  THIS  ViEVrPOINT  ONE  mST  FIRST  DEFINE  WHAT 
IS  MEANT  BY  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  ANALYSE  ITS  CAPABILITIES.  PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION  IS  A  VISIBLE  PORTION  OF  SOCIETY'S  COMMITMENT  TO  PRE- 
PARE OUR  CHILDREN  FOR  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ADULTHOOD.  IT 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  THE  RIGID  SYSTEM  OF  BUILDINGS,  TEACHERS,  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS AND  RULES  WITH  LIMITED  RESPONSIBILITIES  A^TD  GOALS  THAT  WE  ALL 
TOO  OFTEN  MAKE  IT.      PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IS  NOT  LIMITED  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
DOWN  THE  STREET  WITH  ITS  FIXED  CLASS  SCHEDULES  AND  CURRICULUM. 
IT  HAS  THE  CAPACITY  TO  BE  FLEXIBLE  AND  RESPONSIVE  TO  A  WIDE  VARIETY 
OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS  IF  WE  RECOGNIZE  AND  UTILIZE  THE  RESOURCES  AVAIL- 
ABLE WITHIN  THE  SY3TE>'f.       0^/LY  WflEM  IT  IS  FLEXIBLE  AND  RESPONSIVE 
CAN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  PROVIDE  .^iDEQUATELY  FOR  THE  NZED3  OF  THE  SPEC- 
IAL CHILD.       WITH  A  FEW  NOTABLE  EXCEPTION'S  WE  CONTINUE  TO  DEVf-LOP 
PROGRAMS  ArJD  CURRICULUI-I  AhTi  FIT  CHILDREN  IKTO  THE^-f.      IT  IS  TIME 
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WE  REVERSED  THIS  PROCESS  A^^D  FIT  THE  PROGELVMS  TO  THE  ^fEEDS  OF  THE 
nfl)IVIDUAL  CHILD. 

THERE  ARE  WAYS  THAT  THE  PL'BLXC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  CAN  PROVEDE  FOR  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  t^EEDS  OF  EVEN  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN.      WE  ARE 
DEVELOPING  SOME  SUCH  METilODS  IN  CONNECTICUT  NOW.       ONE  OF  THE  MORE 
INTERESTING  OF  THESE  IS  THE  CAPITOL  KEGION  EDUCATION  COUNCIL  OR 
GREG  FOR  SHORT.       C?.EC  IS  LEGALLY  A  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  UNDER 
STATE  LAW.      IT  OPERATES  PROGRAMS  FOR  TOWNS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  CONN- 
ECTICUT AREA  UPON  THE  REQUEST  OF  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THE  TOWNS.  Ql\Z 
OF  GREG'S  CURRENT  PROGRAMS  IS  FOR  SEVERELY  DISTlTKBED  (AUTISTIC) 
CHILDREN.      THIS  IS  ONE  OF  VERY  FEW  IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THIS  TYPE 
OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILD.      GREG  IS  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE  WHICH 
PROVIDES  FLEXIBILITY  IN  PROGRAMMING  NOT  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  MORE  CON- 
VENTIONAL PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STRUCTURE.       IT  IS  UNIQUE  SINCE  IT  OWNS 
NO  SCHOOLS  AND  EMPLOYS  NO  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF.      INSTEAD  IT  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  SERVICES  WITH  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES,  BOTH  PUBLIC 
Ai':D  PRIVATE,  AS  WEEDED.      I>miLE  CREC'S  ACTIVITIES  ARE  NOT  LIMITED 
TO  THE  AREA  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ITS  CAPABILITIES  MAKE  IT  PARTICU- 
LARLY EFFECTIVE  IN  THIS  AREA.      CREC  IS  AN  EXAilPLE  OF  ONE  D-IMAGIN- 
ATIVE  APPROACH  TO  PROVIDING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERVICES. 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  EVALUATION  Or  CHILDREN  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
IS  AN  AREA  WHERE  THERE  IS  NEED  FOR  MUCH  DiPROVEMENT  AT  THE  PRESENT 
TIME.       THIS  IS  ESPECIALLY  TRUE  IN  TKE  AREAS  OF  MENTAL,  EMOTIONAL 
AND  NEUROLOGICAL  PR03LF>IS.      HIGHLY  SKILLED  P£P.30i:^:EL  ARE  REQUIRED 
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TO  DO  THE  SOPHISTICATED  VIORKUPS  REQUIRED  AND  SUCH  QUALIFIED  PRO- 
FESSIONALS ARE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY,      PROBABLY  THE  MOST  CRITICAL  AREiV 
FROM  THE  DIAGNOSTIC  POINT  OF  VIEW  AND  THE  ONE  TIL\T  CAUSES  THE  MOST 
DISAGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  PARENTS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  CONNECTICUT  IS 
THE  AREA  IDENTIFIED  AS  "LEARNING  DISABILITIES".      SUCH  DISAGREE- 
MENTS WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  A  PROBLEM  UNTTIL  THE  OVERALL  QUALITY  OF 
SCHOOL  DIAGNOSES  AND  EVALUATIONS  IS  SUBSTANTIALLY  IMPROVED.  WE 
SEEM  TO  NEED  TO  "LABEL"  THE  CHILD  THAT  REQUIRES  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
BEFORE  WE  CAN  PROVIDE  HIM  THE  SERVICES  HE  NEEDS.      WITH  THIS  "LABEL- 
ING" THERE  IS  ALWAYS  TOE  DANGER  OF  THE  CHILD  BEING  "MIS-LABELED". 
THERE  IS  NO  ABSOLUTE  WAY  TO  PROTECT  THE  CHILD  FROM  BEING  MIS-DIAG- 
NOSED.      COMPETENT  DIAGNOSTIC  PERSONNEL  AtTD  P.EGUT.AR  PERIODIC  RE- 
EVALUATIONS,  HOWEVER,  CAN  MINIMIZE  THE  DANGER.      IT  IS  THE  DUTY  OF 
BOTH  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  CHILD  TO  SEE  THAT 
SUCH  "MIS-LABELING"  DOES  NOT  OCCUR. 

NOT  UNEXPECTEDLY  ONE  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  THAT  CONNECTICUT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  FACED  WITH  IS  A  SHORTAGE  OF  TRAINED  Ai-TO  EXPER- 
IENCED PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.       EVEN  IN  THESE 
DAYS  OF  TEACHER  SURPLUSES,  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  AREAS 
OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  ARE  HARD  TO  FIND.      ONE  OF  THE  OBVIOUS  WAYS  TO 
OVERCOME  THIS  PROBLEM  IS  TO  PROVIDE  "ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING"  FOR  GOOD 
EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  FROM  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.      THIS  HAS  CER- 
TAIN ADVANTAGES  OVER  HIRING  THE  NEW  GRADUATE  WITH  SPECIALIZED  TRAIN- 
ING IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.      ACF.DEMIC  BACKGROUND  IS  . 
0>[LY  PART  OF  WHAT  IS  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  AN  EFFECTIVE  TEACHER  FOR  THESE 
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CHILDREN. 

CONNECTICUT  CO>tHlTTCD  ITSELF  TO  P'^OVIDIKG  SPECIAL  liDUCATIO^? 
FOR  ALL  CHILDREN  WItO  NEEDED  IT  WE  lh\D  Tl^JO  BASIC  CHOICES.  OME 
WAS  TO  WAIT  UNTIL  THE  TRAINED  PERSONNEL  WAS  AVAILABLE  AND  THEN 
ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  OTHER  WAS  TO  ESTABLISH  PROGRAMS  WITH 
THE  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  AND  EXPAND  AS  MORE  PERSONNEL  BECAME-  AVAIL- 
ABLE IN  A  "BOOT  STRAP"  EFFORT.       I  THItJK  CONNECTICUT  MADE  THE  CORR- 
ECT CHOICE  WHEN  IT  CHOSE  THE  LATTER  ALTERl^ATIVE.       miLE  THERE  IS 
STILL  A  SHORTAGE  OF  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  AND  WILL  BE  FOR  SOME  TIME 
YET,  THE  SUPPLY  HAS  INCPvEASED  FASTER  BECAUSE  OF  THE  DEMAND.  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  A  GOOD  MA^^Y  CHILDREN  HAVS  RECEIVED  BADLY  NEEDED 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  ASSES  PROGRESS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  TERMS  OF 
QUA^ITITY  OF  PROGRAMS.      >IUCH  MORE  DIFFICULT  IS  THE  ATTEMPT  TO 
MEASURE  QUALITY  OF  THE  PROGRAMS  OR  THE  CO>rPETENCY  OF  THE  STAFF. 
IT  IS  VITAL  THAT  WE  ^t^.KE  SUCH  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  QUALITY,  HOWEVER, 
SINCE  WITHOUT  IT  WE  ARE  "FLYI>;G  BLIiM>".       OVER  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS 
EFFORTS  TO  EVALUATE  PROGR^\MS  OF  THE  LOCAL  SCH.OOL  SYSTEMS  HAS  BEEN 
BADLY  HAMPERED  BY  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION  HERE  IN  CONt^ECTICUT.       HOPEFULLY  THIS  SITUATION 
WILL  CIL\NGE  IN  THE  FUTURE.      ON  THE  OTHER  HiUiD  WE  ARE  WORKING  ON 
METHODS  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  COMPETENCY  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  Or  TEACH- 
ING PERSONNEL,  NOT  ONLY  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  BUT  FOR  GENEP^\L  ED- 
UC.\iIO.N  AS  X'H'.LL. 
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WE  ARE  CONCERNED  IN  CONtiKCTlCUT  OVIiR  HIE  XWCREASIKG  USE  OF  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  FACILiriES  TO  PROVIDE  SPECIALIZED  PaOGR:\:'IS  FOR  CEPxTAIN  CHILD- 
REN.     LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTLCMS  CAN  DO  THTS  AND  BE  REIMBURSED  JJV  THE 
STATE  UNDER  PROVISIO^IS  OF  OUR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  STATUTES.  THIS 
PROVISION  OF  THE  LAW  WAS  ORIGINALLY  CONCEIVED  AS  A  MEANS  TO  PROVIDE 
VERY  SPECIALIZED  SERVICES  FOR  A  VERY  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UN- 
TIL COMPARABLE  SERVICES  COULD  BE  DEVELOPED  WITHIN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUN- 
ITIES OR  ON  i\  REGIONAL  BASIS.       THE  COMPARABLE  SERVICES  HAVE  NOT 
DEVELOPED  AS  THEY  SHOULD  HAVE  AND  AN  EVER  INCREASING  NUI^BER  OF  CHILD- 
REN ARE  BEING  PLACED  IN  PRIVATE  FACILITIES,  MOST  OF  VFHICH  ARE  OUT- 
SIDE OF  COriNECTICUT .       THIS  MAY  INVOLVE  AS  MANY  AS  ONE  THOUSAND 
CHTLDREN  BY  THE  FALL  OF  THIS  YEAR.       FINDING  A  SATISFACTORY  SOLUTION 
TO  THIS  PROBLEM  BEFORE  IT  CAN  HARM  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AS  A 
t;HOLE  has  A  HIGH  PRIORITY. 

CONNECTICUT'S  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  STATUTES  PROVIDE  FOR  PRS-SCHOOL  ED- 
UCATION ON  A  SELECTIVE  BASIS.       THE  MINIMUM  AGE  FOR  SUCH  SERVICES 
IS  THREE  YEARS  AlfD  FOUR  MONTHS  ON  J.ANUARY  1  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR, 
THERE  IS  GOOD  EVIDENCE  >:0W  THAT  «M  CERTAIN  TYPES  01'  HiVJrDICAPS  ( 
DEAF^iESS  OR  SEVERE  HEARING  LOSS,  BLINDMESS,  CEREBRAL  PALSY,  AMD  CER- 
TAIN OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED)  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  SERVICES  AT  AN 
EVEN  EARLIER  AGE.       PROVIDING  SERVICKS  FOR  CHILDREN  AS  YOUNG  AS  Tl'lO 
YE.VRS  MIGHT  SEEM  IMPRACTICAL  AND  UNNECESSARILY  EXPENSIVE .  MONEY 
SPENT  FOR  SPECCAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  AT    AN  E.SlRLY  A:.-;E  MAY  BE  SAVED 
NLXN'Y  TIMES  OVER  LATER  IN  THE  CHILD'S  ED^CiiTION.       WE  SHOULD  NEVER 
FORGET  THAT  THE  MAJOR  GOAL  Or  SPf-ClAL  EDUCATI0:J  IS  TO  2RIMG  TH.E 
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CHILD  BACK  INTO  THE  MAINSTREAM  OP  LIFE  OP.  AS  NEAR  TO  IT  AS  HIS 
HANDICAP  WILL  ALLOW.      PROVTDI^;G  SERVICES  AS  EARLY  AS  PRACTICAL, 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  APT  TO  BE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  IS  ONLY  COfMO^I  SENSE. 

IT  MAS  MENTIONED  EARLIER  THAT  MONEY,  OR  THE  LACK  OF  IT,  IS  A  CHRO- 
NIC PROBLEM  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.      THE  PROBLEM  IS  REALLY  NOT 
LIMITED  TO  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  BUT  INCLUDES  GENERAL  EDUCATION  AS 
WELL.      TO  CONSIDER  ONE  SEPARATE  AND  APART  FROM  THE  OTHER  ONLY 
DISTORTS  THE  PROBLEM.       IN  CONNECTICUT,  FOR  INSTANCE,  THE  BASIC 
PROBLEM  IS  THE  LOW  LEVEL  OF  STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 
WITH  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  HARD  PRESSED  TO  SUPPORT  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
COSTS  THERE  IS  LITTLE  LEFT  OVER  TO  SUPPORT  SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 
THE  STATE  PAYS  TWO  THIRDS  OF  THE  COST  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  OVER 
AND  ABOVE  THE  COST  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION.    -  IF  THE  STATE'S  SHARE 
OF  THE  EXCESS  COST  T^ERE  INCREASED  TO  SE^/ENTY-FIVE  OR  EVEN  ONE 
HUNDRED  PERCENT  OF  EXCESS  COST  IT  WOULD  BE  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  PROBLEM.      A  CHAN'GE  IN  THE  NETUOD  OF  PARENT  BY  THE 
STATE  WOULD  BE  FAR  MORE  HELPFUL.       CURRENTLY  THE  STATE  AID  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IS  A  REIMBURSET-IENT  PAID  AFTER  THE  LOCAL  COMMUN- 
ITY HAS  SPENT  THE  MONEY.      THE  STATE  MONEY  IS  PAID  BACK  TO  THE 
TOWN  GENERAL  FUND  RATHER  THAN  TO  THE  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
WHICH  AGGREVATES  THE  CONTIt^UOUS  DISAGREEIiENT  THAT  TAKES  PLACE 
BETl'/EEN  LOCAL  SOATDS  0?  EDUCATION  AND  BOARDS  OF  FINi'ii.'CE.  IF 
THE  STATE  AID  WERE  PREPAID  rOR  THE  YE.'LR  IN  ^^HtCH  IT  IS  f5pE^^r  AND 
WERE  PAID  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  BO.\RD  OF  EDUCATION  THEN  PART  OF  THE 
EXISTIDIG  PR03LHZ1  WOULD        ALLEVIATED.       MO  CILVTGE  IN  SPECIAL  ED- 
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UCATION  AID  OR  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  OF  mi  AID  CAN  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM/J^tAl^, 
ONLY  AN  UlOSSkSE  IN  THE  LEVEL  OF  STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION CAN  DO  THIS. 

THE  COST  PER  CHILD  FOR  A  CHILD  IN  SPECIAL  EDUa^lTION  IS  SUBSTANTIAL- 
LY  HIGHER  THAN  THE  COST  PER  CHILD  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION.      IT  IS 
LOGICAL  TO  EXPECT  THAT  THEF^  VJILL  ALWAYS  BE  A  SHORTAGE  OF  MONEY 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM^  SO  WE  MUST  DEVELOP  BETTER,  MORE  EFFICIENT 
AND  LESS  EXPENSIVE  TECHNIQUES  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  CHILD 
REQUIRING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.      "MORE  OF  THE  SAME"  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 
FOR  THE  FUTURE.       WE  MUST  DEVELOP  THE  MEANS  TO  GET  MORE  RETURiNT  ON 
THE  EDUCATION  DOLLAR  AND  THIS  HAS  TO  INCLUDE  THE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
DOLLAR  ALSO. 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  TdlS  TESTDIONY  I  MEOTIONED  THE  EAGLETON  REPORT 
ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT.      IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE 
THAT  IN  APPENDIX  C  OF  THE  REPORT  RECOMMENDATION  /?32  IS  THE  DRAFT 
OF  THE  BILL  SETTING  UP  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SPECIAL  EDUCATION, 
THE  COL'tlCIL  OF  WHICH  I  AM  MOW  CHAIPU\N.       IT  IS  ALSO  INTERx^STING 
TO  NOTE  THAT  RECOMMENDATION  #24,   ESTABLISHING  A  STATE  PLAN  FOR 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  WAS  ALSO  ENACTED  INTO  LAW  IN  1972  miLE  RECOM- 
MENDATION //18  WAS  RECENTLY  ENACTED  INTO  LAW  BY  THE  1973  LEGISLA- 
TURE AND  SIGNED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR.       RECOMMENDATION  //19  HAS  RECEIV- 
ED FAVORABLE  REPORTS  BY  THE  COMMITTEES  AND  IS  NOW  AWAITING  FLOOR 
ACTION. 
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I  WOULD  .LIKE  TO  EMPKi\S IZE  OKS  MORE  ?QII;T  EEFORE  I  CLOSE.      WE  ALL 
TO  OFTEN  SEE  THE  HA^fDICAl'  AND  KOT  THE  CHILD.      TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  I 
THI^•X  UE  MUST  KEEP  REMIiNTHMG  OURSELVES  THAT  WHAT  WE  ARE  TALKING 
ABOUT,  WHAT  WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  HELP  IS  AFTER  ALL  A  PERSO^L       HE  IS 
KOT  DISABILITY,  HE  IS  AN  ItlDIVIDUAL  WITH  KXS  OWM  UNIQUE  STRE^^GTHS 
TO  BE  BUILT  UPON  AND  SOME  PROBLEMS  THAT  NEED  HELP. 

I  HAVE  TRIED  TO  GIVE  TO  YOU  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUB-COWMTTTEE  TdE 
BENEFITS  OF  SOME  OF  COMNECTICUTS  EXPERIENCE  IN  DEVELOPING  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEH,       THIS  HAS  BEEN  DONE  RATllER 
BRIEFLY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TIME  LIMITATIONS  BUT  I  WOULD  LIKE  OFFER  ANY 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  THAT  YOU  OR  THE  STAFF  MIGHT  WANT.      WE  WILL 
BE  HAPPY  TO  BE  OF  ASSISTANCE  IN  ANY  WAY  WE  CAN. 

DURING  THE  PAST  SIX  YEARS  CONNECTICUT  HAS  HAD  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
EXPLORE  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS,  SOME  OF  THE  PITFALLS,  AND  bL\KY  OF  THE 
BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  PJIOVIDIKG  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TO  THOSE  WO  NEED 
IT.       THE  NLT^BER  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  HAS  INCREASED  STEiU)ILY  UNTIL 
VE  ARE  EXPECTItiG  TO  SERVE  11,000  CHILDREN  DURING  THE  COMING  SCHOOL 
YEAR.      THERE  IS  EXPERIENCE  TO  SHARE.       INSINCERELY  HOPE  IT  CAN  BE 
USED  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  TOO. 

I  Ali  PLEASED  TO  ILAVE  HAD  THE  OPPORTUNI'H'  TO  TESTIFY  TODAY  AND  I 
VroULD  LIKE  TO  TH*\2iK  SENATOR  I?A*'rnOL?H  .\:m  THE  MEMBERS  0?  TifE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE FOR  INVITING  ME. 
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§  l(>-76a.  Definitions 

Whenever  iised  In  sections  lO-iCa  to  10-i6fe%  inclusive,  and  10~Wa: 

(a)  "Secrctao'"  means  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education, 

(b)  ''Chiid"  means  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(c)  An  "exceptional  child"  means  a  child  who  deviates  cither  inlollectually. 
physically,  socially,  or  emotionally  so  markedly  from  normally  expected 
growth  and  development  patterns  that  he  is  or  will  be  unable  to  progress 
effectively  In  a  regular  school  program  and  needs  a  special  clas.s,  fc-pedal 
instruction  or  special  serrJces. 

(d)  "Special  education**  means  special  dass&s,  programs  of  services  designed 
to  meet  tho  educational  needs  of  exc-eptlonal  clilldren  in  accordance  wiUi  the 
regulations  of  the  secretary,  subject  to  approval  by  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion. ^  .       ,  ... 

(e)  "Children  requiring' special  education"  includes  cny  exceptional  child 
who  (J)  is  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped,  socially  and  emotionally 
maladjusted,  neurological ly  impaired,  or  suffering  an  identifiable  learning  dis- 
ability which  impedes  his  rat4;  of  development,  which  disability  is  amenable  to 
correction  or  'cchlch  rate  of  development  may  be  improved  by  St-c-cial  education, 
or  <2)  has  extraordinary  learning  ability  or  outstanding  talent  in  the  creative 
arts,  the  development  of  which  requires  programs  or  services  !x-yoxid  the  level 
of  those  ordinarily  provided  In  regular  school  programs  but  which  may  1#e 
provided  through  spi^clol  education  as  part  of  the  public  school  program. 

(f)  A  "mentally  retarded  child"  means  one. who,  by  reason  of  retarded 
mental  development,  Is  not  capable  of  profiting  from  the  eduoatio:,al  pro- 
grams of  the  public  schools  established  for  the  |n0Tmal  child,  but  shall  not 
include  any  child  who  reauiros  castotlial  care,  or  does  not  have  clean  bodily 
habits,  responsiveness  to  directions  or  means, of  intelligible  communication; 
an  •'educable"  mentally  retarded  child  means  one  who,  at  maturity,  cannot 
be  expected  to  attain  a  level  of  iJitellcctual  functioning  greater  than  that 
commonly  e:n)ected  from  a  child  of  twelve  ye^rs  of  age  but  who  can  he  ex- 
pected, to  attain  a  level  of  Intellectual  functioning  greater  than  that  of  a 
seven-year-old  child;  a  "trainable"  mentally  retarded  child  means  one  who, 
at  maturity,  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  an  intellect ual  functioning  greater 
than  that  commonly  expected  of  a  seveii-year-old  child  and  wLo,  for  entrauc-c 
Into  a  public  school  special  program,  can  walk-,'  has  clean  bodily  habits  and 
is  responsive  to  simple  direction.  ;  ' 

fe)  A  "physically  handicapjKjd  child*'  is*  one  who'  because  of  "some  physical 
Jmndicap,  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  education,  requires 
special  educational  programs  or  services.  -  -        '    ^    •  '        -     j  ' 

(b)  A  "socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted  child"  'or  "iieii rolbg I calJy  Im- 
paired child"  Is  ^ae  who  is  Incapable  of  fully  profiting  from  the  general  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  public  schools  iK-oauJie  of  some  6orioi:»  social  or  emo- 
tional handicap  or  an  Impairment  of  the  nervous  system,  rc.spoctivcly,  iis  de- 
fined by  regulation  by  tlic  stijle  l>oard  of  education,  but  v.ho  is  nsii^eetc-d  (o 
profit  from  Rxiecial  education.  -  ' 

(I)  "School  age  children"  are  those  who  have  attained  tho  age  at  which 
the  town  must  comuicaco  to  provide  educational  opportunities  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  KhlSQ. 
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(j)  "Learning  disaijilitics,'*  "oxtraorclinary  Ionr;>ing  jibilliy**  an  "out.-tarid- 
ii:;::  creative  talonr  tball  bo  OefineJ  by  rcgjlittiou  by  the  riccTOinry,  j:i:b.iv'ct 
l<)  the  ai>j)rov}il  vf  the  i-latc  K-ard  of  cuucaiii.n.  aflrr  c(*:i<U](TntiCn  J.y  hiw 
•>f  the  opinions  of  aij|>ropii:Uo  si>oviali-l.s  aJs'J.tif  ihc  normal  r:u:c;u  (jf  uljUity 
an«!  ralo  of  proi^rcj^K  of  chiltlrcn  in  tho  Conji(H-tic\it  imUUc.  ^c}h>.'■s. 
n\Ku,  V.A^  627,  §  3,  off.  July  3,  )UG7;  VJ^'M  V.A.  793,  §  3,  eff.  July  1.  lOCri.) 
Library  references 

Words  and  Plir:ises  (Perm. Ed.). 

§  10-7Gh,    State  supervision.    Rcj^-uLitions.   Coordinating  agency 

(a)  The  slato  l)u;ird  of  cdiicatioji  $h:in  jjruvido  for  the  Covohnjincni  ami 
sujKirvision  of  tlio  vdiicationnl  ]>r4>;:inn!S  and  .<<.t vices  for  child ri.-n  roqiilring 
SjKJeial  ediicntion  and  may  io;iuIatc  curricuhnn,  conditions  of  instn:olioii, 
Idiy^ical  facililifs  and  cqiiipnieiit.  class  conipoijiticin  and  size,  admission  of 
students,  and  the  rcKjuirtnients  n;«i'>cfJiing  neces.sary  s])ccip.i  sorvioos  and 
instruction  to  l^e  rro\ided  by  towii  and  ropional  hoards  of  education.  Said 
board  shall  surK?rvi.sf^  the  educational  aspects  of  the  training  of  all  children 
roquirinj,'  sjiccial  education  who  arc  re-sidin;;  in  or  attending  any  child-caring 
institution  recciviLg  ni(,ney  from  Iho  .stale. 

ih)  The  .secretary  shall  dc?;ij;iiatf?  by  regulation,  subject  to  (he  approval  of 
the  state  board  ol  education,  the  jnocL^dures  which  shall  be  used  to  identify 
trxeeptioiial  children. 

(0)  Suid  board  shall  bo  the  agency  for  cooperation  and  conjrullation  with 
federal  agencies,  other  state  a^'oncies  and  privatn  hjdio.<  on  inatltr.s  vt  public 
school  education  of  children  requiring  .-peeial  cduciiiion,  proviued  the  full  ro- 
Jsponsibilities  for  othei'  ;tJ>]iects  of  the  care  of  sueli  children  .shall  Ik*  reserved 
to  sucli  other  agi  ncies. 

(d)  Tlie  state  board  of  edacation  .shall  p«?riodically  evaluate  the  progress 
and  acccniplfsLinents  of  programs  covered  by  sections  10-7Ga  to  l<>-7Cg,  in- 
clusive. Said  board  shall  annually  review,  Avith  the  joint  standing  committee 
on  education  of  the  general  asfiembly,  the  dislnirsemont  of  fund.s  the  tyi>es 
of  projuets  funded,  and  the  evaluation  of  programs  dealing  with  children  re- 
guiriug  sivpcial  education  in  order  to  oppri>*e  tlie  general  as<eintdy  of  the 
true  condition,  progress  and  noeds  of  F]>eeiaV education, 
(3yt>7.  1\A.  027,  5  2,  eff.  July  3,  1007;  1071,  P.A.  m) 
1971  Amendment 

1971,  P.A.  32G  added  subsection  (d)  re- 
latin;;  to  evaluation  of  special  educa- 
tion iirograms. 

Law  Review  CommentaPles  Library  references 

Public  school  management.   I-aura  M.        School.s  and  School  Districts  C=347. 
Pope  and  W.  Gary  Vause.    (lSC9-70>  2        C.J.S.   Schools  and  Scboai  Districts 
Oonn.URev.  285.  |{  8G-91. 

§  10-76C.   Receipt  and  use  of  money  and  personal  property 

The  state  board  of  education  or  any  town  or  regional  board  of  education 
may  receive  money,  securities  or  other  personal  property  by  gift,  device  or 
bequest  to  be  u<?ed  for  the  education  of  children  requiring  special  education  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  10-76a  to  10-7Ch,  inclusive,  or  lO-O^a 
and  the  wishes  of  the  doi>on 
(1907,  P.A.  627,  5  3,  eff.  July  3,  39C7.) 
Library  references 

Schoola  and  School  Districts  <^i7,  55. 

C.J.S.  Scboola  aiid  School  IDlstrlcts  • 


(9  S6-91.  119  et  £eq. 
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§  J0-7Gd.    Duli'ep  aiitl  powers  of  h-)arcls  of  tdrcation  to  provic^e  ^x-^- 
cial  CGUCiilion  proj:ramH  anr]  services 
(n)  In  fXCCDrO.uncci  y;Uh  the  ropilr.ii"ii«<  md  j^nur-flnrts  4-.rt:.Mi-'':--'l  ihr^ 
Fccrilary  and  approved      tlic  .«t;ito  iK^nrtl  of  o'incritinji,  oncli  t^'v"Ti  r»r  ri^rlnnrtl 
tK»:ini  of  ofjuo.Mtion  provide  tlic  prof*  spionnl  f^ervlccs  ronvjc^tp  to  iden- 

llficition  ol^  scIk)o1  at;o  cMllJrcii  rr^juirinff  special  O'.incali^'n.  i?i':i:t.ify  r-iicb 
such  child  within  its  jurisOiction,  d^  t*  rininf>  tJio  c-l^gihllify  of  ?uf.h  <.)::Mrtn 
for  rpocial  education  pursuaut  to  sccUon^^  3f>-T<jri  to  lC-7vu,  in-.i  i?lvc.  pre- 
pcritsi  sujUihlc  ethicaifoiiril  pro;:ra]iis  for  C'Iig}l»io  child) im,  Uiainti^in  r.  n^cord 
thereof  ai}d  laakc  i^uch  reports  as  the  tr'fTC't;irj  may  roquMr<».  Ko  ecIjocI 
ago  ctfld  re(inirin;j  special  cduciition  shr.ll  Ik-  eschided  or  e^cir.i^t.'.cj  from 
school  privileges  iO-cept  with  the  press  Mj'proval  of  (he  <ecn.':;^ry  tascd 
upon  appropriate  professional  advice.  Said  Sccrerary  shall  iniJijeOIatvly  re- 
port any  child  so  excluded  or  exeniptcc!  to  ;iny  state  ageney  rei.:>"^Tisjble  by 
law  for  any  a^j^ect  oc  the  welfare  of  such  cbUd. 

(b)  In  n'.*cordnncc  with  the  regulations  of  the  state  hoard  of  education,  each 
town  and  regional  Fchool  district  sh.'^ll:  (1)  Provide  S'pecial  OfiJcatioTi  for 
fichool  j?go  ciiildren  retj'jirir.g  Fpecial  cduent^.on  who  arc  dercril^.'d  in  si:l<dlvi- 
Plon  (1)  of  Riihseftion  (e)  of  see? ion  iCkTOn.  The  ohlijrntion  of  the  5':ho^''i  dis- 
trict under  this  .-uhsection  shall  tenr.inate  when  S'.ich  child  is  jiradiiritefl  frr.ra 
high  school  or  n^nchcs  ;i.£;e  twenty-one,  wliicliover  occiirs  first;  (2)  provide 
cpeclal  education  for  children  rcfiiiiring  six-cial  Ofhication  who  jiT*^  des^r.bed 
in  Kuhdivislon  (I)  of  subscetion  (o)  of  flection  lO-TCrt  and  wlio  have  r;:'t  attained 
Hchool  age,  but  wh'^se  educational  7)0ler:tial  will  bo  irreparably  di!nir.i-~h'>d  with- 
out special  education  Ht  an  early  a;;e.  The  state  hoard  of  ed:yation  shail  de- 
fine the  criteria  hy  whieh  the  town  or  regional  di^^trict  shall  de  terurnie  whether 
a  given  child  is  eliK}l)le  for  s]»ccial  education  pursuant  to  thi>?  pulylivj^loi!,  and 
such  deiernilnatlon  shall  Ikj  made  by  the  dlKlrJct  when  requfsted  }iy  a  j^arent 
or  guardian,  or  V)pou  referral  by  a  physician,  cHnic  or  social  worker.  x>ro- 
vided  the  pareut  or  guardian  so  permits. 

(e)  E«'^eh  town  or  rofrional  school  district  ijiay  provid'^  si^ecial  ed location  for 
chlldr(!n  requiring  it  who  are  de.scribed  by  .c^ubdivi.sion  (2)  of  suhjioclion  (e)  of 
W'ctlon  ICh-TCa  ajid  for  other  exeeptional  children  for  whom  provi.cjori  of  sr»G- 
clal  education  is  not  required  by  law. 

(d)  To  n?eot  it.s  ohlio'ifions  i;udcr  .<-ection5?  30-7Ca  to  lO-ICg^  iue-usive,  any 
town  or  rf^gional  board  of  education  may  make  agrc-cments  with  another 
.such  board  or,  .'.ubjeec  to  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  g^.iardiau  of  any  child 
affected  thereby,  make  agreements  with  any  private  school  or  pubh'c  or  pri- 
vate agency  or  institution  to  provide  the  nec^.'ssary  programs  or  scniccs,  but 
no  eipenditures  made  jjur.suant  to  a  contract  with  a  private  scliOoJ.  fJ^e.^cy  or 
ijuititution  for  such  siiircial  education  shall  l>o  reimburf:nblc  unoer  the  p**o vi- 
sions of  section  I(V-70g  unless  the  edurational  needs  of  the  cbiid  for  wliom 
such  {qx^dal  education  Is  KOng  provided  cannot  Ik*  met  by  public  school  ar- 
rangements in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  who,  b^-foro  grant i;ig  approval  of 
said  eon  tract  for  purposes  of  reimbursement,  shnl!  cf»nsider  s:rh  facfors 
as  the  particular  needs  of  the  chilli  the  suitabitity  and  offit::ey  of  th.e 
program  offered  by.  such  private  school,  ageiiey  or  institution,  and  the 
economic  fcaiiioility  of  comparable  alternative.'?.  .Any  town  or  n'gi''inal  lx»ard 
of  edncation  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  owners  or  rr^crat^'r^  of  any 
eheltered  workshop  or  rehahllitaiion  center  for  provision  of  ^jn  ediK.ntion  oc- 
cuijational  training  pmgram  for  children  requiring  Pi.>c^cial  edurntion  who 
are  at  least  sixteen  yenr^  of  age,  provided  such  worksliop  or  instittuion  shall 
have  Iven  approved  by  tlie  slate  board  of  education.  \Vhe:»ever  :-ny  oh  lid  is 
identified  by  a  town  or  regional  Mard  of  edueation  as  a  chiUl  riMV-^rini:  spe- 
cial education  and  said  i-oard  of  education  determines  that  the  n^iuirrr/i iits 
for  spi.'cial  education  could  l>c  met  by  a  program  provided  within  ti.e  district 
Bgreement  with  auotbe'r  board  of  education  except  for  the  child's  nec-d 
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for  >;trviL-t'S  u'.Ikt  lli.in  u'Uif;itit.'Hal  M-rviL-cs  sucli  :js  iije'iir',';;,  p-yci'-Ji* 
i:;>"iiiuti<i::al  i.-an?  or  .^itn ii-i's,  .M;lii  l'M::r»l  in:iy  ii]i't:t  iL*  r-MiuMMnii  \■^  i'\irj.l.*"h 
s^lKviul  (MliuijiiuM  fur  <\i(:h  cIii.M  I'.v  Ininihk  iliO  ri.':isur.;<)i]f:  ru.--:  :«.M<"'ijil  odr;- 
(•ari<jii  inslructioji  in  ;i  j.riv.ai.-  schu-.-i,  Itd-jriljil  t>r  (.il.(.r  ir.>'; 't inn  iJT'.Jviii-.-cj 
Uiai  said  huard  «jr  lUo  M'crctnry  etiucJi/s  tliiit  i»lac(. Uiu-uL  in  m.icI:  in^Lituiion 
is  necojssary  auJ  i»r<ji»cr  aiul  no  ^lale  iiiJfliUi'.ion  i.s  a  vail::  Mo  tu  i3i'--C't  bis 

(o)  Any  town  or  ii'gional  school  dtslrict  winch  provi^lcs  si-K'ial  caocation 
pursuant  Lo  any  numdaUs  in  liiis  .section  sliall  proviiU*  Mich  tr;:asiK)rlalion, 
tuitiuD,  room  and  board  and  other  ilt-ui.s  sim  arc  n(.'^.vs^•■ary  lo  tlip.  jirovif-ion  <jf 
such  spccliil  educarion  oxi-cpt  for  c)n!driMi  wlio  an»  placvd  in  a  roKidcnt ial 
facility  Ik- cause  of  ilic  iicvd  for  .<ivr vices*  other  Hian  *:-di?catioi7,'^}  .sorvi'co.s,  in 
which  case  iho  financial  rc^-ponsihility  of  tho  .school  dislrici  and  rclniburso- 
nient  to  such  diiilrict  shall  In*  limited  to  tho  n.'asonabh;  costs  of  special  educa- 
tion jn.^lruction  ft?  dofi'iod  in  tho  r«  j;ulations  of  tho  Ftaio  hoard  of  oducalion. 
(lOoT.  1\A.        §  .3 ;  VMK  i'.A.  Vj:\  ^  li,  cff.  July  3,  1J)G1).) 

)9C7   Public  Act   027.   5   IX   ?.rovi<.ied      thO  enrolment  in  any  one  clu-s  cxc^.-eds 


that:  "This  uct  sJjcM  iaha  effect  July  1. 
15G7.  excvpt  that  (1)  ilic  Hxpcntiiiures 
made  by  fcii."pol  districts  fvr  .vpt*c;al  lidu- 
caiion  prior  10  July  1.  l&o7.  hht-.;!  r,ot  ho 
rehrdjUL-tablc  special  education  costr.  usi- 
d.:r  the  t-rovisions  of  this  net  an^  (2) 
with  the  except Irn  of  spf:c;ni  educalion 
for  hcxirinR^  in>paired  ciiilc'ren  who  inc-t 
the  criteria  .sot  by  the  state  hoard  cf 
tdt;cafion.  provi.c/on,  of  spu:cia,I  educa- 
tion for  excr-.ptional  c];i;dron  des'-ribf-d 
in  fcubdivi.sion  i'A)  of  }>ubsoi*tion  tb)  of 
section  i  of  tills  at:t  sJiall  Jiot  be  nianua' 
tory  until  July  J.  15C&." 

19G3  Amendment 

Jf<C'J.  P,A^  793.  §  2.  ."jubsiituted.  in  the 
fi(st  sentence  uf  sub:octicn  fa),  the 
rcforcnco  ••10-7Ca"  in  Ueu  of  ")0-7';ii" 
fol!o\v]ntj  "pur.su.int  to  .sevrilons  lU7Ga 
lo".  and  sub.stituJj^d  *'^n;.scri}..f>  .suifaJ'Jo 
C'^ucalional  pn.'tiran^.s  .^or  i.-Jii;ible  (.'iiil- 
tl;cn"  in  Heu  of  "and  lD-94a"  i.receuins 
"maintain  a  record  ilKrroof";  dclcti^d 
from  subsection  Cb).  ali  of  the  ItJ-xt  of 
suhoi vision  (1)  T»-iJich  road  "(Ij  Main- 
talr»  special  clas.se.s  for  educahh^  nnd 
traln;ibl»i  niontally  retarded  children  as 
foHows:  A  class  shall  he  esi.iblished 
Tvljcje  tlicre  is  a  nnnimuiii  of  t^n  educa- 
ble  nientaJly  retarded  children  of  the 
chrono:oe:»cal  ages  of  six  to  twelve,  in- 
clusive; a  class  shall  be  e.stabli.-^hed 
where  tliere  Is  a  minimnni  of  ten  edn- 
cahle  mentally  retarded  children  of  the 
chronfjloglcal  apes  of  tw»ilve  to  twonty- 
on^.  Inclusive:  a  eJass  si)all  he  esjab- 
llshfid  where  tliere  is  a  nnnimuni  of  s.ix 
trainable  mentally  ret?trded  children  of 
thtr  cJironolOkdcal  apes  of  sijc  to  twelve, 
Inclusive;  and  a  clasH  shall  be  estab- 
lished where  there  is  a  nnnimuni  of  six 
trainable  mentally  refarded  children  of 
the  chronoIORlcal  a^ros  cf  twelve  to 
twenty  ono*  inclusive.  An  additional 
^"*-ss   .shall   he  estabilshed  Vkhenever 


two  times  thu  m);n:nun:  nujn'aer  re- 
ijuired  for  iho  begin r.::«r^  of  that  cl^sa 
or  \shea  roquir^d  by  rt.^juiatior.s  estub- 
lisluid  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
Any  town  or  regional  .« chool  district 
havioir  fewer  llian  tlie  aihiimum  nr.m- 
li^r  re'iuired  for  tlm  Cij'.jbiislimont  of 
fias.ses  shall  establish  such  claspc-s  In 
cooperation  with  onfc  nr  more  othGr 
fowns  or  regional  school  districts,  or 
plnUl  provide  .*\uch  c.l^rs  instruction  in 
another  ;own  or  regiorifj  .school  district 
by  payjncnt  01*  tuition,  or  shall  otherwise 
provide  iriiitruction  of  a  t >  ['..»  proscribed 
by  tilt!  ^tate  board  of  education";  rc- 
(Icsifinaled  subsection  (h)  C'J)  and  (b) 
l3)  as  sufa.soction  (h)  (l)  and  (b)  <2); 
deleted,  from  the  first  j=c:Uence  of  sub* 
teetion  (b)  (1),  "other  menially  retarded 
children"  following  "for  .school  nye 
r-hiidren";  ri:bit:1  ut.=d.  in  f:ub£.eciion 
(0),  "fxcoptlonal"  in  lieu  of  "such" 
precedlnHT  "children  for  \vlio?a";  sub- 
stituted, in  ihe  first  tiontenee  of  sub- 
.<;ection  (d).  "lO-TCt'"  In  lieu  of  "10- 
7Cii"  following-  "under  sections  10-7Ca 
to",  deleted  "and  i^ection  lO-94a*'  pri- 
ced I  nfi  "any  town  or  rojioml",  inserted 
"m;ike  ajxreemer.ts  wiUi  another  pnch 
bfj.'Lrd  or"  followlntj  "education  may", 
deleted  "with  another  such  board  or" 
folio winff  "make  agreements",  deleted 
"puWie  or"  foJlowinp  "Vi*jih  any".  In- 
serted "or  public  or  private"  followlnir 
"private  school",  substituted  "i-iecre- 
tary  who"  In  lifu  of  ".stjae  bc.rd  of 
education  which"  follov-ing  "in  the  opin- 
ion of  the";  inserted,  in  subsection 
(d),  the  Inst  sentence;  sub.rtituted,  In 
subJ'ection  (e),  "ihhs  section"  in  lieu 
of  "sections  l(>-7Ca  to  lCi-7Ch,  Inclusive" 
following'  "to  any  mandates  in",  ih- 
rc-rted  room  and  board  provision  follow- 
hiff  "transportation,  -fjiiion",  deleted 
"and  such  portion  of  room  nnd  board  as 
Is  attributable  lo  satisfaction  of  tho 
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need  for  Bpecial  education"  following 
*'5Uch  special  educatlor*'  &nd  added  ex- 
ception thereto. 


Library  references 
Schoo:?  and  .School  DIslrictf?  C^47.  55, 
150.  1E4. 

C.J.S.   Schoo'.«  nnd  School  Districts 
55  80-51,  113  et  ceci..  <47,  iS5. 


§  10-76e.   Stale  grants  for  cooperative  regional  special, education 


Any  schCK)!  district  whicli  agro*iS  to  provid^c  special  education,  as  port  of  a 
long-term  regional  plan  approved  th'j  state  board  of  edtication,  for  oJiildren 
rcQuirlrjg  special  eduealiou  who  reside  iu  other  school  districts  .shall  be  oliRiMc 
to  receive  a  grant  in  aii  auiouut  ogi:nl  to  the  net  coJ^t  to  such  dlJrtrict  of 
providing,  con.structing  or  rccon.strur.tiuj;  and  equlppi^p  appropriate  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  exclusively  for  .children  reqnirinj?  .<?peeial  rthicaticm,  pro- 
.vided  such  facilities  shall  bo  approved  by  the  .state  hoard  of  cdncatlon  and 
shall  be  an  adjunct  to  or  coiincctcd  viitb  facilities  for  cliildrcn  in  iho  regular 
school  program^  (»xctpt  when  the  .sta.te  bc'ard  of  o<3unation  determines  that 
separate  facilities  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  (he  cliildrcn  partieip-iting  in 
die . long-term  special  education  program.  Such  grants  Jjhall  lie  in  addition 
to  any  grant  received  pursuant  to  section  10-2S0.  Application  for  grants 
under  this  section  sliall  }ye  made  to  the  .state  board  of  edncjtion  at  such 
time  and  in  such  maimer  as  said  Iniard  may  prescribe.  Said  board  may 
make  such  a  grant  In  an  emount  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  c(/st 
of  the  facilities  less  any  otiicr  public  or  private  grants  for  such  puri>ose.  UiK)n 
certification  of  conjpletion  of  the  building  project  by  tbe  secretary,  ihn  comp- 
troJler  shall  pay  tbe  sum  granted  to  the  town  or  regional  school  district  in  a 

lump  £TUD. 

(1907,  P.A.  C27,  S  5.  eff.  July  1. 19G7;  1909.  P.A.  7D3.  §  3,  cff.  July  1. 19C9.) 

1969  Amendment  Library  reference* 

19G9.  P,A.  793.  S  3,  deleted,  from  the  Schools  find  School  DIatrlcta  C=>19(1). 

second  pentenco  from  the  end  "If  funds  C.J.S.   Schoola  &nd  School  Diitrlcta 

are  avaMable  and  the  grant  approved  S}  19 r  21. 

Is  made  as  a  single  grant'*  following 
•'grants  for  KV'^i  purpose";  and  added 
last  sentence. 


§  10~76f.   Definition  of  terms  used  in  formula  for  state  aid  for  spe- 


For  the  purposes  of  sections  10-76a  to  10-76g,  Inclusive: 

(a)  "Per  pupil  cost"  In  a  school  district  Js  the  quotient  of  net  current  ex- 
penses, as  defined  in  section  10-263,  minus  any  state  funds  received  \inder 
section  10-26GC,  divided  by  the  number  of  children  rci^iding  in  and  being 
educated  at  the  expen.s^e  of  fiucb  district  in  average  daily  membership, 

(b)  "Special  education  pcrfsonneV  includes  any  person  engaged  in  special 
education  In  accordenee  with  the  regulations  made  pursuant  to  section  10- 
7Ca. 

(c)  "Special  education  equipment  and  materials"  means  such  equipment 
and  materials  as  are  iised  primarily  to  Implement  special  education  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  made  pursuant  to  said  sections. 

(d)  "Specie!  education  tuition"  means  the  tuition,  board,  n>om  and  other 
fees  paid  to  another  public  or  private  school,  agency  or  insUtntion  by  a  "board 
of  education  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  requiring  special  edu- 
cation,,. proTided  sucli  payments  have  been  pursuant  to  an  agreement  ap- 
proved by  tbe  secretary,  and  any  payments  made  by  the  Iward  of  education 
to  supplement  the  expenditures  for  special  education  pursuant  to  section  10- 
94a,  V7hlch  have  been  approved  by  the  swretary. 
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(c)  '*J^Kcliil  oUiicp.tlon  tru)»si)oriati»»n  costs"  are  Die  nmodsil?;  v^Ad  hy  f> 
cla,':niint  town  or  n^Utiml  hoard  f>f  (iliicaliun  for  tiuu.-'iton'in;;  firjy  tO.iJil 
nntl  fr.uii  any  clhiU',  physician's  office,  a;;riu:y  ur  ir.^tjtr.Uj»J>  tu  whitJj  tiic 
board  rcqiK-sts  D-.u  ^-hlM  to  f.u>  for  -Miriv^M-s  of  <Iii«.rj.iihii;;:  j;.-«mI  ff»r 
i:r»<'t''.al  c?<Uicatioii  um\  .'unonnts  ijumI  fr;r  iran- iHortirij:  axwU  rMM  to  and  from 
any  sdioijl,  o?:»>nc.v  or  Inslitutioii  fur  t'uo  puiT'^s^-s  of  si^'cial  oUu'  unoii  \!ii«<>.^ 
such  traiisiioriation  is  on  a  bus  wliicli  is  iraii^jxjriin;;.  ai  tlio  sair.o  lliiio,  eiiil- 
(Iron  in  tl»c  stanil.ud  educational .  i»ro;?rani  provided  l.y  tJiO  dainjunf  board. 

(f)  ".SiK^cial  education  ror.t"  .means  any  cxi)oi.diluro  for  n-i.lai  of  space  or 
cquipniciit  to  iuipleuicut  special  oducaiion  ir.  accordance  wiih  ngulatlons 
made  pursuant  to  said  FcctioiLS. 

(g)  ".Six^cial  education  consnUant  Mjrvic-es"  moans  i^on-iiibtruclicnal  services 
rendered  cuJiceriiiug  children  nffiuirlnj^  special  education  by  pr-*jfe.s.sional  por- 
soiLs  oilier  than  Cfuployeos  of  a  board  of  education  for  profrrarns  approved 
pursuant  to  said  sections. 

00  "Net  cost  of  special  education"  means  the  result  obtained  by  sub- 
tractiDg  from  the  expenditures  luade  by  a  claimant  b<>ard  for  special  edu- 
cation personnel,  equipnjent,  materials,  tuition,  transporiation,  rent  and  con- 
sultant .scrvicH?£:,  (1)  the  product  of  the  per  pupil  cost  and  the  nnml/jr  of 
school  age  children  ra^^iding  in  and  beinj;  cdncatod  at  the  expcuf^f  of  such 
district  vNhose  in!:tructional  jirogram  is  provided  primarily,  cs  deterndJied  by 
the  secretary,  by  spt.clal  edijcatlon  personnel  and  (2)  the  total  amount  of  any 
funds  from  other  stK'e  or  federal  f!rants,  private  grants  or  .spc^cial  education 
tuition  received  by  it  in  such  year  and  utcd  to  implemout  .special  education 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  said  sections. 

(1067.  V.A.  027,  §  7,  eff.  .luly  3.  3007;  19G9,  P.A.  793,  §  4,  eff.  July  1,  1900.) 
1969  Amendment  5tiction  (c),  "provided"  in  Mcu  of  ''ad- 

1969,  P.A.  793.  5  A,  deleted,  from  ihe  ministered"  following  "ijundard  edu- 
introductory  Bcntcnce,  "and  10-34a"  fol-  catJor.,il  program;  substUuttd.  in  sub- 
lowing ''Rticifons  10-7Ca  10  10-76h.  inclii-  section  (h)  (1),  "the"  in  lieu  o?  Mis' 
Five":  inserted.  In  subsection  fa),  followingr  "ihe  product  of.  and  ir;5crted 
minus  eny  state  funds  received  under  "sthool  ape"  foiliAvinff  '♦cotft  and  Uic 
ECcUon  10-2CGC  of  the  general  Htatutes,  number  o£". 
as  amended"  foHov/Jnt;  "defined  »n  sec-  Ubrary  references 
tJon  lO-'-iGl":  Jncf^rted,  in  subfsection  (d).  Schools  and  School  Dlstrlctb  C=3l8(l). 
"educational"  foUowlng  "to  meet  the",  C.J.S,  Schools  and  School  Districts 
and  added  proviso:  substituted,  Jn  sub-  §?  19.  21, 


§10-76^?,  State  aid  for  special  education  •  ' 

(a)  Any  school  district  which  provides  si>ocial  education,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  pursuant  to  sections  10-70a  to  IfMCj:,  inclusive,  and 
10-04a,  for  any  e.xceptional  child  .shall  l>o  reimbursed  in  an  amount  C(iual  to 
sii:ty-si.\  and  two-Miirds  i)or  ceiit  of  its  net  cost  of  i^iKJciiil  education  tor  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  except  as  hereinafter  provid<»d:.  provided  applications 
for  such  reimbursements  shall  be  made  not  later  than  October  first,  and 
provided  all  such  reimbursements  shall  be  made  not  later  than  Deceml>er 
fifteenth.  In  any  case  in  which  special'  education  is  l»eing  provided  at  ft 
private  institution  to  a  child  for  whom  no  school  district  can  l>e  found  re- 
KI)onsible^  under  subBCCtion  (b)  of  section  10-7Gd,  the  reimbursement  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  payabi*?  to  .such  institution  and  for  such  pun>o.se  such 
in.stitution  shall  be  considered  a  school  di.strict  within  tlie  meaning  of  sections 
30-7Ca  to  10-7CJ,  inclusive. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  39C7-<>S,  all  costs  related  to  items  defined  by  sub- 
sections (b)  to  (g),  inclusive,  of  section  10-7Gf  which  will  bo  incurred  for  spe- 
cial education  of  bearing  impair<;d  children  which  is  required  by  sul>division 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  a0-70d  shall  be  prepaid  by  the  state.  Applica- 
tion fur  such  prepayment  shail  l)e  made  in  tlie  wirae  manner  as  designated  for 

^n<d  for  xerograms  for  educationally  deprived  children  in  sections  10-20«3c  and 
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'ifV-itW.    AfUr  Z\\)y  1,  rciin^ir.wii.i  ?«{  fnr  tfi(^  ^-rM  of  r-)l:ic:tt.}f*n 

Ijrovi.']o(|  for  nny  c]i]U\  sif.'ill  ho  p'.jrs;5.ir.l  lo  M!l.^r'::ii.:i  (a),  llw  ;»rt.-;i:iy}:icnt 
of  ilio  totn]  cost  of  sp'  pini  f  rlucatiou  :<^r  rionri:;^-  ir'.p.'iJr.-d  chilon.!  rjr'i  yol  nf 
scliool  fo:'  iho  >('}: -^ol  v^ar  en(];iifr  Jiirii-*  3*^.  IIh;*?.  II  in  n-i-iliio!!  u»  hdv 
s^tatc  itM  grantor?  i»y  oTiy  i  thor  S'^rtior)  nf  tl,o  j:{  i.ernl  s< niiil'-.^.  r-r-'Vii^oi  {;f)^^^: 
for  wliJrh  prrpnyijiciit  i':  n;:i'lc  uof  !.o  inclurlo'l  in  la.y  (•'•l-.'^r  cUiim  for 

roimbii rcfmcr.t  iiik^lt  ilia  provisiouR  of  soction:^  1<>-TC.a  to  lf>-7Ch,  incln<ih*i», 

(t)  The  cxi^ndit tires  irinr^f^  by  J^clio'.'l  (ii strict*  for  si'OOiM  eOv;C;.\!oJ^  iTu-r 
to  July  1,  s!inll  not       n.'iinJ'nr^:riblo  sjv'cinl  Cfh'.caticn  rosts  uihIj.t  tho 

provi.Moijf?  of  this  s:cction. 

(1907,  P.A.  (i27.  S.  n.  off.  July  ].  30r:7:  1M72,  I\A.  3.92,) 
1S72  Amcnd^t^enl  L\br;\ry  Tt^ertntt* 

1972.  P. A.  1S2  a(Jdf:(3.  In  .«iJb<oc.  (a),  Schools  and  School  Districts  C=J9<1). 
iho  proviso  .it  the  «nd  of  ihe  firpt  >en-  C.J.F:.  Fchools  and  Sc1kx>1  Dj'.'-tricis- 
lenoft  and  nddod  the  second  sentence,  19,  21. 

§  10-76h.    Hcarin^f  by  lowl  board  of  education.    Review  by  state 
board.  Appeal 

fn)  A  pari'itt  or  ;:wnrili:rn  nf  a  cliiUl  rr-^niiriiic  spf-ciul  O'liiiVitif-ii  ur..'lor  si'C- 
tioiK  in-7Cr.i  to  1(^7^;:,  iuolusivc,  wwX  sf-r-t'.ou  lO-0-i;i  nitiv  rcqr.o^t,  in  writing;,  of 
tl>c  boiii'tl  of  pijiir.'if inii  nf  tliP  s't'liool  (li-tri<.'t  N'sjion^jlilo  for  jir^viOin'j  such 
si^ecial  otlnrntiriw.  n  licifriiiK  on  .mikI  n  rr^vi^'w*  of:  fn  i  Di.icrjiosis*.  (V')  evfiluntioii 
of  spcfi.'il  o(JiK';;f toii;jl  pro;j:rnin';  iir.,\i(l(.(l  fi.r  sucJi  chiM,  or  ^c)  tlio  oNOli;<?ior» 
or  o.\Tinpti(in  from  schfifd  privilop.-.s  of  <-Mcli  i-l.ild.  TJic  bnanl  <.'f  odiicatioii 
of  the  scliool  di*itri<'t  sliall  ;:roMt  the  pan-iJt  or  ciifirdiiiri  said  lioaiiiig  and  re- 
view, in  clo<Jod  SPSS  ion.  witiiin  ten  d;iy>  after  rorr.-ipt  the  Avritfcn  rc-cpiej^f.. 
and  .slial!  rausf  snicl  iH-arinjx  and  revii-w  fo  liv  irnjisorilied.  A  wriftcn  copy  of 
Hie  deci.*iion  of  the  board  sliiiU  he  sent  to  ihf^  parent  or  Ki^iirdiaii  u-ilhin  ton 
dnys  of  the  hoarinc  and  review,  rocotlier  with  n  statement  of  trie  ri pr.t  of 
a])ponl.  Any  pttrent  op  rnMrdinii  a^i:rip\-ed  hy  tho  dopi:-=ion  of  the  l^mrd  may 
tnke  nn  appeal  tliorefrom  within  tliirty  (]ny<  to  t.h»*  ^tnte  hoard  of  ediiOfition 
fts  providod  In  tljis  ^retion.  In  tlm  event  of  ^n  apiv^f-].  upon  reip;o>t  nt 
the  exiK-njie  of  thr  bo:js*d  of  ed  near  ion  of  the  .-ieiic^ol  Oictriet,  said  bonrd  shaU 
snpply  Ji  eopy  of  tlie  tran?erii)t  to  tlie  iV'irunt  or  ^TJ^irdian  nnd  to  t!JC  stJife 
iKiard  of  edmation. 

(b)  A  i)arent  or  ^jnardian  of  a  child  rnii'iirinir  special  edn'^e.tioM  under 
secv^ons  irv~*TOn  to  10-70^',  jrelns^ve,  and  s/ctioii  ll^VD^.i,  n.^^'rievod  by  a  (:«;ci-non 
of  the  honrd  of  rdneaiion  of  the  school  di>:trict  respon<;ib!e  for  providing  sncli 
special  ^'dtieatlon  may  rivpj^st,  or  the  iw-Jird  of  rMlu^^ation  of  the  ^^^chool  district 
responsible  for  jMovidtr)}:  such  etlucatii-n  may,  wit)i  dup  c;i;j.-*e,  re<i'.H'.-^t  ))i 
svritin;;  of  the  stale  'uoaril  of  edu(".itioi\.  a  n-view  of;  (\  \  Diajr^'nsi.-=.  \2\  fivalnsv 
Uon  oT  odiirafional  ]^ro;:raiu>:  provided  fur  sneh  e))ihl  by  the  board  of  eilnea» 
fion  of  (he  school  di.-frict.  or  {'A\  the  c^ebi'^ion  nv  oKeinption  fr-'ia  sdiool 
privile^ros;  of  sur-h  child  by  tho  hoard  at  *  ibieiiti'in  of  the  school  district, 

(e)  Tho  Stat  I'  lioard  f»f  e<bjcation  shall,  on  n-c*  ipt  of  reque^r  for  sueh  review, 
estahli.uh  ji  hearing-  board  of  not  Ies>  than  tlin.o  j'Ors'ms  )<::ov.-l':dpeah!e  in 
the  fields  and  areas  sijrnificant  lo  stivh  edncati»  nnl  review  of  ?neh  eliild. 
Memhors  of  the  heariiip  Ij-iard  niay  be  einpl*'} iX's  of  tlie  staie  dopartnicnt.  of 
ed  neat  ion  or  may  be  qualified  i>ersons  from  outside  s:ild  depanment,  Ko 
lM*r.son  who  jiarticipated  in  the  prcvion-^  diagnosbs.  evaluation,  r.r  prescription 
of  eduoatii)n  pro;;ratns  or  exclusion  or  exempti<»n  from  sehool  privilcj;cs: 
under  review,  nor  any  ni^^ujlw^r  of  the  b.^ard  of  c'lucntion  of  the  sclvK/l  dis- 
trict under  review,  shall  be  a  mendK?r  rif  tJic  heariui:  board. 

(d)  Tlie  hcarin;;  Imaid  shall  hear  testhnony  fif  (he  party  request irij;  sail!  re- 
view and  nny  otijcr  party  directly  iiivi-'ved,  and  shall  rrviow  the  previous 
diapiosis,  evaluation,  iirescription  of  sp*K'ial  cilucatic-rial  services,  and  other 
education  records  of  said  child,  which  records  .«bail  be  furnished  by  the 
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lH>arii  <if  rtV.ir:iti«ui  i)f  thv  srljoui  Olstrlrt.  nmi  iw.sy  hear  sue),  juiuitiojui!  tt*?;- 

I'fpiiro  u  n»jjjj>l».-ji-  .inii  iii«!»»]>iiuiftit  jria;:ii(>:-is.  f.valiJolW.ii  n»!il  pr«>(:);itif'n  'if 
tMliu  :'.tiuiml  iirt.;:rai!i>  lu-  uij.tlifioij  in-i  muk.  i),o  cost  in  \vl:i«'i)  >liJil!  IKiiii 
Uy  iJ.o  lit>:'.r(l  of  Cutuatitui  i.f  the  soJif-ni  tli  -trKt. 

{V)  T!io  hcariii;:  U-av,}  slial!  liav*'  ila*  aiiMiority  to  ci»iifirin,  nioOify,  or  it-jt^ct 
any  diaKiuisis,  (.•valnaticiii.  crii'iatii'iial  urup.rain  pros<T;lK?ij,  or  iriichii^ion  «>r 
cx.'nipiioii  fnun  fi]}(.>ul  privil^'j^cs  ami  prov«.riiie  aUfrun*a»  sjhjcial  c-fiiiLiitiuiml 
prdyrains  for  tlro  iljiUl.  aiivi  shall  inform  the  pau'iit  or  Ki-iuiiaii  Jiiid  iho  huwrd 
nf  vihii-ati*''!!  of  t!ic  s(  fiool  (Mstrict  nf  ifs  rli'vision  in  wriMti^r.  if  Uiv  hoan)  of 
(•iljic;»ti«»ii  nf  the  sclinol  (li>tr»ii  rrspiiJi:".il'!o  for  providinu  .Npccial  eiltu-aiion  fur 
sut  h  diiltl  ri-quiijj:^  ^i»(•^.•ial  tshuaiiim  lii -os  not  tak(»  afiiMU  on  ibv  SUnViUH^  ht 
lMv>\r\\\{U\ii  iif  lu-iiiiii^:  h./iu'il  will.in  lifu-ou  clays  afl.  r  rci:oii.t  thi-rcof, 

tl5e  slate  hoard  uT  t  tlv.tai ion  naiy  take  apprupiiato  anion  to  ciifori-o  tlie  fiiM- 
jn^^<  or  pro.scriptiiin.^  t>f  tlir  hearing  l)oarfI.  Aijponl  from  the  lU-iisiou  of  the 
hearing'  hoard  >J>;s)l  Ix;  to  Uh}  court  of  ri*in;noii  j>]oas  in  disiritt  of  vesi- 
(itiue  of  .said  child  within  ilnrty  (hiys  fmni  the  date  uf  nnoipt  of  s^nid  hear- 
In;;  Ix^ard's  decision. 

(f)  MondKTs  of  tiio  hoariiij;  hoard,  other  than  those  employed  hy  the  Ktale  of 
('on;:i-tticnt,  shall  !»<■  jjaul  n-asunahle  feo.^  and  ONpfnsos  as  e- tahlisht  d  by  tho 
state  bo.'ird  of  <-diu-:iiiow. 
IJU71,  1».A.        ^  ]      eff.  July  1,  3PT1.) 

1971,  v. A.  eG7.  f  7,  \vhic)j  prnvhlnd  for  summer  prognmi  for  tecchors  of  r.'.arlnjj 
;ipp:op?l:itlons  Was  v(  inoil.  inipair*:d  cblhiron  vas  Oolfitt  J  ob- 

I'jCT.  p. a.  G27,  §  If,  formirly  dcpi^;-  .sokie  in  the  19G0  i^upplernHiit  to  the 
nated  as  5  10-7r>}i,  which  was  related  to      tJcneral  St^rtutea. 

§  l()*-76i.    Advisory  council  for  special  education 

(a)  There  shall  1h*  aji  ailvisory  council  for  special  educatioJj  which  ih^M 
aflvi>e  (he  ^iato.  hoard  of  education  jiiid  tlte  f^rcretary  Oanr-of,  and  wMoh  J.djaJJ 
enjrage  in  such  olhcT  activities  as  are  hereinafter  net  forth.  Said  advisory 
council  shall  1m»  con:iK.»sed  of  fiftt.'On  m*'nibers  who  are  not  offircrs  or  o:a- 
ployees  of  tlie  state  hoard  of  education,  and  no  more  than  four  of  whom 
miiy  be  eiiiph;yi.es  of  town  or  rej;ional  school  districts.  Said  adviifory  coun- 
cil shall  ho.  coa5i>t>sed  of  pt-rsons  broadly  rcj^resentativo  of  cojiiinunity  or- 
gani?-ations  inrerrsicd  in  children  rcclui^in^  special  education  as  defined  in 
seciii^n  lU-TUa,  paix-nts;  of  <>uch  children,  practicing  nienilx-rs  of  the  profe:^- 
sioris  concerned  witJi  tlie  educational  needs  of  such  ebildjen  and  jneinbc-rs 
of  the  general  puhlir.  The  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  shall 
appoint  the  nionlM^tR  of  siud  advisory  council  for  three-year  terras,  except 
that,  of  those  first  appointed,  five  slinll  be  {jppoinled  for  terms  of  three  years, 
five  fur  U>ruii>  of  two  years  and  five  for  terms  of  one  year.  Vacancies  shall 
be  filled  for  iinexpirtxl  terms  in  the  same  manner  as  original  appointments. 
MemN?rs  of  said  advisory  council  shall  serve  no  more  than  two  coasecutlvc 
thret^ye:lr  terms, 

(b)  Said  advisory  conn  til  shall  elect  annually  its  own  chairman  and  other 
officers  as  de<-*n>ed  Jiere.ssary.  The  designee  of  the  seert^tary  of  the  iftate 
board  of  education  shall  me<^t  with  and  act  os  secretary  to  said  advisory 
council.  Members  of  said  advisory  coi^ncll  shall  serve  \viil;ont  compcjisa- 
tioi),  but  sbaJ)  U»  reindiursed  for  fill  reasonaWe  exi>en^es  jucuned  in  the  />er- 
formanc^e  of  their  duties.  The  state  department  of  education  shall  pnKide 
secret arlp I  and  administrative  assistance  to  facilitate  the  activity  of  said 
advisory  council.  The  comnii.ssion  for  higher  education  shall  appoint  a  liaison 
person  to  said  advisory  council. 

(c)  Said  edvi.sory  Council  shall 

<1)  review  iKJriodically  the  reflations,  standards  and  guidelines  i>crtaln- 
ing  to  Fi)ecial  education  and  nxiommend  to  the  state  board  of  education  ajiy 
-**anges  which  it  finds  necessary, 
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(2)  comment  on  any  new  or  revised  ropJiations,  standards  njid  fruid*:lir:t»R 
proposed  for  i issuance,  and 

(3)  participate  with  the  state  board  of  oducation  In  the  rtovc-iopmcnt  of 
any  state  plan  for  provipion  of  special  odwcatinn. 

(d)  f^nld  advisory  council  shall  rc\icnv  annually  with  the  joint  standing 
coninilltoc  on  education  of  the  general  assembly  the  progrci^s  made  by  the 
stale  in  serving  fhoso  clrildrcn  rcfiniring  special  education  and  any  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  special  education  In  the  state. 
(1972,  r.A.  IGV.)  , 

1S69,  P.A.  C<0,  published  aa  fi  10-76i 
in  tbc  19C9  Supplement  to  iho  General 
Statutes,  and  amended  by  1971,  P.A. 
430  Is  now  set  out  as  5  lO-TCk. 

§  10--76i.   Five-j'car  plan  for  special  educatioa 

(a)  The  stat^  board  of  education,  utilizing  present  personnel  only,  shall 
make  and  keep  cnrrojit  a  five-year  plan  for  the  implementation  of  the  spe- 
cial education  policy  set  forth  in  sections  30-7Ca  to  30-7<3!i,  inclusive,  and 
other  i)ortinent  secUons.  The  plan  shall  include: 

(1)  A  census  of  children  reqnirinp  special  education  In  the  state,  showing 
the  total  numl>cr  of  such  children  and  the  geographic  distribution  of  such 
children  as  a  whole; 

(2)  an  Inventory  of  personnel  and  facilitie:>  available  to  provide  instruction 
and  other  programs  and  services  to  children  requiring  special  education; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  i /resent  distribution  of  responsilnlity  for  spiKiial  edu- 
cation helwecu  the  state,  including  state  institutions,  and  local  and  regional 
lK)ards  of  education,  together  witii  recommendations  for  any  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  responsibilities; 

(4)  a  formulation  of  goalH,  objective*;  and  strategies  necessary  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  special  education  law  and  to  implement  the  Various  com- 
ponents of  the  plan  requii-od  by  this  section ; 

(5)  a  program  for  the  recruitnuMit,  preparation  and  Insc-rvice  training  of 
professionals  and  paraprofessiimals  and  supportive  personnel  in  special  edu- 
eatlon  and  allied  fields,  including  participjition  by  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, state  and  local  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations; 

(6)  procedures  for  identification,  .screening  and  diagnosis  of  children  requir- 
ing special  education  and  detemiinatlon  of  the  criteria  for  determining  how 
such  children  are  to  he  educated; 

(7)  standards  for  the  educatifm  in  town  and  regional  programs  and  In  state 
institutions  to  be  received  by  children  requiring  special  education ; 

(8)  a  program  for  the  development,  acquisition,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  classrooms,  resource  rooms  and  other  facilities  needed  to  implement 
fully  the  provisions  of  the  special  education  law; 

<0)  a  policy  on  the  roles  of  private  schools  and  regional  programs  and 
services  for  children  requiring  special  education; 

(10)  a  delineation  of  the  roles  of  program  i>ersonnel  and  the  relationship 
of  special  education  to  the  total  education  program ;  and 

(11)  an  analysis  of  tlie  prc^icnt  formula  and  levels  and  patterns  of  financial 
support  for  special  education  and  recommendations  to  Insure  the  maximum 
use  of  funds  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  requiring  special  edu- 
cation. 

(b)  The  development  of  the  state  plaji  shall  include  the  portlcipntion  of  rep- 
resentatives of  state  agencies  and  institutions,  public  i*nd  private  colleges  and 
ur.lverslties,  professional  and  parent  groups  and  organizations,  local  Echool 
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boards  and  other  local  govoriimont  and  c\\\c  organizations  and  the  ijentjral 
public. 

(c)  The  complote  state  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  povcruor  atd  Iho  Joiat 
standiDg  committee  on  t>ducation  of  the  yciieral  assembly  not  lau  r  tlip.u  Do- 
cemlwr  1,  15i73. 

(1072,  P. A.  115,  §5  1  to  3,  eft  July  1,  1072.) 


§  10-76k.    Development  of  innovative  educational  programs 

(a)  The  board  of  education  of  any  school  district,  or  any  other  public  or 
.  private  nonprofit  organization  or  agency,  may  prepare  and  dcvdoj)  experi- 
mental educational  plnn.s  and  submit  them  to  the  stale  board  of  ^'ducation, 
provided  all  such  proposals  eominff  from  orijanlzatioDS  other  than  a  Iward 
of  education  shall  be  approved  by  the  lv>ard  of  education  of  the  school  dis- 
trict before  submisjjion  to  the  state  Iward.  Each  such  plan  shall  specify, 
describe  and  support  with  reasons  the  following:  (1)  the  objc-cUves  of  flueh 
plan;  (2)  the  methods  of  evaluation  to  bo  employed;  (3)  the  area  to  be 
served  by  and  from  which  pupils  will  be  drawn  for  the  exjKirimental  edaca- 
tlonal  project;  (4|  the  policies,  standards  and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
the  selection  of  pupils;  (5)  the  policies,  standard.s  and  methods  with  rcKpect 
to  the  operation  of  the  project,  including  adiiiiuistrative  organization,  group- 
.  Jng  of  pupils,  educational  and  iastructional  practices,  the  use  and  fuactionlog 
of  teachers  and  oiher  instructional  and  supervisory  personnel,  choice  of 
educational  materials  and  equipment,  allocation  of  curricular  time  and  UJie 
of  extra-scliool  cultural  facilities ;  (0)  the  site,  .«ize,  design,  estimated  capital 
cost  and  method  of  financing  of  any  school  or  other  building,  or  specific 
standards  and  criteria  for  determining  the  same;  (7)  the  expocted  sources  of 
financial  support  together  with  estimates  of  the  required  annual  budgets 
for  the  first  two  years  of  operation,  exclusive  of  capital  costs  of  land  and 
buildings;  (8)  tlie  i>olicifcs  and  standards  with  re.^K2ct  to  professional  staff. 
Including  qualifications,  e.stimatod  salary  scales  and  methods  of  selection 
of  professional  personnel;  and  (9)  provision  for  direct  participation  by 
members  of  the  communities  and  students  to  be  served  by  such  exuerlniental 
edueaJonal  project^-,  iu  planning,  i)olicy-making  and*  service  function  afflict- 
ing such  projects.  The  state  board  of  education  may  accept,  reject  or  modi- 
fy any  such  experimental  educational  project,  or  it  may  request  the  revision 
and  resubmission  of  such  plan,  if  ^'aid  board  finds  such  plan  does  not  eon- 
form  to  the  educational  intere.<!ts  of  the  state,  as  defined  iu  section  l(Ma 
and  otl)er  sections  of  the  general  statutes.  Acceptance  of  an  experimental 
educational  project  by  the  state  hoard  of  education  i  .:ill  constitute  com- 
pliance of  the  plan  with  this  and  other  sections  of  this  title,  (b)  The  state 
board  of  education  «lial]  furnLsh  assistance  to  ail  applicants  in  the  pJanniCfr 
and  developing  of  projects  under  this  section,  (c)  Ml  exi>erimental  educa- 
tional projects  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  evaluated  at  least  annually.  The  state  board  of  education  shall,  on  or 
before  March  first  annually,  review  with  the  joint  standing  committee  on 
education  of  the  general  assembly  all  applications  for  projects,  state  board 
actions  on  such  propo.saJs,  the  current  programs,  evaluations  of  such  programs, 
and  such  other  information  as  said  committee  may  require  in  order  to  In- 
form itself  af>out  such  programs. 
(1909,  P. A- (MO;  1971,  PJl.  430.) 

1971  Amendment  perimental  ichool  projects  for  the  de- 

1971,  P.A/  430  rewrote  the  lectlon.  velopment  of  innovative  eduCAtlonal 
Prior  to  this  iLmendment  %he  vectlon  profir&ma.  The  boerd  of  education  of 
read  as  follows:  any  town  or  regional  echool  district  may 

Tho  board  of  education  of  any  town  or  prepare  and  develop  experimental  (school 
regional  school  district  may.  with  the  plana  and  submit  them  to  tJie  state 
approval  of  the  sUte  board  of  educa.-  board  of  education.  Each  such  plan 
tion.  eaUbJieh  no  more  than  three  ex-     shall  specify,  describe  and  support  with 
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EDUCATION 


§  I0-94a 


reasons  tJio  follov/in^::  (1)  The  ar«:a  fo 
he  fMrvod  by  and  from  uhic)»  pu^lla  will 
bo  drown  for  the  cxpcrinn*»r,tfil  fichool . 
ltr.">jcct;  (2)  OiO  po!tci»'S,  f.tnntlanis  arM 
methods  to  be  entp?oyi:il  in  the  .^flection 
of  iiupJfs;  (3)  the  pollcloij  nnd  mttho<l3 
with  re««p'cOto  fcliool  oprratlon  incJiid- 
inp  admir.lrtratlvo  or^rjinizatlon,  group- 
ing of  pupils,  educational  and  Instruc- 
tional practices,  the  use  and  funelior.Inf? 
of  teachers  nnd  other  instructional 
Kupcrvlscuy  nersonnel,  choice  of  educa- 
tional materlaJs  and  erjulpinent,  kIIoch- 
tioii  of  currlcular  tirriO  Mnd  use  of  extra - 
55ChoOl  cultural  facilities;  (i)  the  site. 
Kize,  desly:n,  eRtlmated  capital  cost  and 
method  of  financing  of  any  school  or 
other  buUdlnp,  or  si>cciric  sicndards  and 
criteria  for  dctcrminiDRr  the  same;  (5) 
the  ex'pcictfid  Fourt-fs  of  fiimncial  sup- 
port toj;ethcr  n'lth  estimates  of  the  re- 


fjulr^^d  annual  huuPftr.  fir  t!je  fir.««t  two 
yf'Ura  of  opcralion.  ox*')  !:- ^v^i  of  trapi^'*! 
c»:»>tr,  of  land  nnd  htjildij:^'^:  (0)  ihA 
pdlJcic;  and  Ftanthirfis  with  rt'S-i'»t  to 
profes5Jun;!l  5t:'.ff,  iijciij.iifjr  ({Ui^Hrica- 
tionr.,  e?timnted  sfil;»ry  scale*  rr»d 
methods  of  selection  of  pruf^Frionai  por- 
Fonnel:  wnd  (7)  6rovIs;on  for  direct 
participation  hy  members  of  the  com- 
mon it  ic«  to  be  served  l-.y  such  expr;rl- 
mnntnl  schools  In  planning,  puHcy* mak- 
ing and  service  function  affect:nK  ench 
Ef;hool5i.  The  state  IwDard  of  education 
mny  accopt,  reject  or  modifi'  any  such 
oxpr  riment J  school  plan,  or  it  may 
r^itiuest  the  revision  und  resxjhmlsylon 
of  such  plan.  Acceptance  of  an  ex- 
perimental school  plan  by  the  state 
board  of  education  shall  constitute  com- 
pliance of  the  plan  with  thiis  and  other 
sections  of  title  10. 


§  10-94a.    Out-of-state  education  of  perceptually  handicapped  chil- 
dren 

After  July  1,  106T,  the  stfitc  Iward  of  education  may  fpcnrt  up  to  thirty- 
tlx  hiindrcd  dollars  per  year  i>er  thWri  for  the  pi)n">ose  of  pcndinj;  children 
who  have  i^rcoptiinl  learning  disaliilitic.*;  and  for  whom  tliprn  am  no  fa- 
cilities' for  education  in  this  state  to  schools,  institutions  or  other  phtces 
outside  thi.«;  state  which  furnij^h  projjtir  facilities  for  education  of  such  OjU- 
drcn»  provided  no  such  financial  assistauci;  shall  he  provided  for  any  cliiVi 
other  than  one  who  was  enrolled  in  an  out-of-state  .school  or  institution  pur- 
snnnt  to  section  lO'94a  of  the  1005  supplement  to  the  general  Ftatutes  before 
3.  10G7.  Srjch  funds  mny  1.h>  sptcnt  outside  of  the  state  for  room,  l>oar(l, 
tuition  and  other  items  neees.^^arily  relevant  to  the  education  of  such  children. 
Said  hoard  may  determine  whether  a  given  child  should  be  so  enrolled  and 
muy  make  any  regulations  necessary  to  implementation  of  this  flection.  This 
section  dt)cs  not  preclude  the  payment  of  funds  liy  town  or  resional  hoards  of 
education  to  supplement  the  expenditures  provided  hy  this  section  or  enrolment 
of  any  child  refiuiring  spi«clal  education  in  an  o)it*of-state  school  or  instilntion 
pursuant  to  section  10-70d  and  reimbursement  for  such  costs  pursuant  to 
sections  10-7Cf  and  lO-TOff. 

(1967,  P,A.  C2T,  §  G,  cff.  July  1.  3007;  3909  P.A.  793,  §  5,  eff.  July  3,  19G9.) 


1967  Amendment 

1967  Puhlie  Act  627,  9  G  added  "After 
July  1,  1967"  at  beginning  of  first  sen- 
tence, substituted  "may  spend"  for  "Is 
authorized  to  expend  funds*"  followinu 
"board  of  education",  substituted 
"which  furnish"  for  "furnishing"  fol- 
lowing "outside  this  state"  and  added 
provlao  at  end  of  first  sentence;  deleted 
third  sentence  and  added  new  sentences 
throe  and  four. 

19G7  Public  Act  G27.  5  11  provided 
that;  "This  act  shall  tnUe  effect  July 
1.  1SG7,  except  that  (1)  the  expenditures 
mado  by  cchool  dlatrlcts  for  special 
ediiratlnn  prior  to  July  1,  19C7.  ^hall  not 
he  ro.lmbursablo  Bpeclal  education  costs 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  J2) 


with  the  exception  of  special  education 
for  hearing  Impaired  children  who  meet 
the  criteria  ret  by  the  state  board  of 
education,  provision  of  special  educa- 
tion for  exceptional  children  described 
In  .subdivision  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  of  this  act  shail  not  be  manda- 
tory until  July  I.  19G9." 
1969  Amendment 

1569.  P.A.  793.  §  5.  inserted,  in  tho 
last  sentence,  "the  payment  of  funds 
hy  town  or  regional  boards  of  education 
to  supplement  the  expenditures  pro- 
vided by  this  section  or*'  frillowiitg  "docs 
not  preclude",  and  sulislitutod  section 
•*10-76d"  ill  lieu  of  section  '*]0-7Cc"  fol- 
lowing "pursuant  to  section*'. 
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§  10-94b  EDUCATION 

§  I0-94b.  Program  for  socially  and  emod'onally  maladjiiclod  chil- 
dren at  Children's  Center.  Pen^onnel  in  teachers*  re- 
tirement system 

(a)  Tbe  CbiMrcn's  C<'ater  shall  maisitiihi  a  iirognun  of  sp^^d.*:!  ciiucntion  for 
the  socially  and  oinoUoualJy  mahidjiistpd  children  who  have  Wn  placed 
in  the  cenfor  for  nh-djcil  or  f)sy('I»h»trk:  i:^:rvlce.s  or  in.siituNoiml  care,  vs}uc?i 
program  has  been  aprjrovc-d  by  the  srate  lK)ard  of  education. 

(b)  Any  ^or.son  employed  by  The  Children's  Center  in  the  aiiiHc.vt.'d  hixx-'iai 
educational  program  may  U*  or  continue  to  be  a  ]nf:iub<»r  of  ihc  reucher.s' 
retirement  system. 

(19C9,  l\A.  57],  55  J,  •'5.  eff,  July  3, 3000.) 
Cross  references  Law  Revkw  Commentaries 

Tho    Children's    Center  located    at         Tho  First  AjnenJiiient  &  school  de- 

Hamdon.    admission    of   children,    seo     segregation.    (1971)  3  Ccnn.UKcrv.  299. 

9  17-309. 

§  10-94C.  Payment  for  children  placed  by  welfare  commissioner 
or  other  agencies 

(a)  ChildroD  placed  in  The  Children's  Coiiter  by  the  welfare  com niissi oner  or 
from  or  hy  otbor  ageucies,  persons  or  towns  Khali  be  entitled  lo  the  approved 
Pl)ecial  educational  program  at  The  CIn'Idren's  Center,  paynient  for  which  shall 
be  made  by  the  town  from  whicii  such  child  came  and  under  v/hose  juris- 
diction such  child  would  otherwirie  l»e  attending  school  if  not  placed  in  The 
Children's  Center.  Such  payments  shall  Ijc  made  annually  at  the  fwr  pupil 
cost  rate  as  established  hy  the  state  board  of  education  for  the  period  during 
which  the  clilhl  attended  the  six-einl  education  program,  notwithstanding  uay 
provision  of  this  title  to  the  eoutrary. 

<b)  As  of  July  first,  annually.  The  Children's  Center  aliall  submit  to  the  state.  ■ 
board  of  education,  on  forms  provided  by  said  board,  a  ?;worVi  statement 
of  the  cost  of  iu  approved  spc-cial  educational  program  for  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  co?ts  of  the  approvc-d  €i>ecial  oducalional 
program  shall  eon.sist  of  the  following:  Salarit-s  of  adminis;rat<»rs,  teachcirs 
and  other  scLoul  persoijn.?l,  .•<chool  textbooks  and  supplies,  and  the  custodial, 
maintenance,  repair  and  oi>orathig  expenses  attributable  to  ihc  .school  pro- 
gram, 

■  Annually,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  staten^ent  of  (lie  costs  of  the  approved 
special  educational  program  for  tlie  preceding  year,  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  establish  the  per  pupil  co.st  for  such .  approved  .special  educa- 
tional program  which  shall  be  applicable  for  the  succeeding  year.  . 
(18G9.  P.A.  571,  §§  2-5,  eff.  July  1, 19G9.) 

§  10-94d.  State  board  of  education  as  custodian  of  epccial  funds 
from  government  to  center  . 

The  state  hoard  of  education  shall  act  as  custodian  for  any  special  funds 
from  state  or  federal  grants  to  The  Children's  Center.  ..  .. 

(19C9,  P.A.  573 ,  %  G,  eff.  July!,  1969.) 
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APRIL,  1972 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


TO:    HONORABLE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


The  Comjuictee  on  Program  Review  aad  Evaluation  submits  this  report  for 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  Connnittee  has  fon^ulated  thirty- 
six  recommendations  directed  at  improving  special  education  in  Connecticut. 

The  Committee  was  created  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  Eagleton  Insti- 
tute of  Politics'  demonstration  project  on  legislative  review  and  evaluation. 
The  major  goal  of  the  project  is  to  further  the  role  of  the  Legislature  in 
carrying  out  its  review  and  evaluation  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  recommendations  are  made  with  the  intention  of  improving 
the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  special  education  programs.     The  report  points 
out  many  of  the  problems  surrounding  the  educating  of  the  state's  exceptional 
children,  and  the  recoranendations  ate  marte  to  fill  many  of  these  gaps  and 
needs  in  special  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Senator  J.  Edward  Caldwell 
.Co-Chairman 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


The  recommendations  are  listed  in  three  major  categories:     (1)  tliose 
requiring  legislative  action,   (2)  those  requiring  state  Department  of  Edu- 
cation action,  and   (3)  those  requiring  both  legislative  and  departmenral 
action.     SiiiCu  the  recommendations  as  lisiod  liere  aro  not  in  tlie  same 
order  as  in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  page  numbers  listed  after  each 
recommendation  provide  the  information  where  the  discussion  pertaining 
to  each  recomi^endatiou  can  be  found  in  the  report. 


I.     LEGTSIJVTIVE  ACTION  REQUIRED 

1.  The  Department  of  Education  should  study  alternative  formulas  re- 
gardinf,  the  distribution  of  state  grants  for  special  education  and 
report  the  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Education  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Appropriations  by  February  15, 
1973.  (8-11) 

2.  A  speci.ii  appropriation  should  be  made  to  pay  current  costs  of  new 
and  expanded  programs  on  a  percentage  basis;  the  state  should  also 
be  required  to  make  pa>Tiient  of  special  education  grants  by  December 
15Lh  of  each  year.  (11) 

3.  The  Department  should  study  the  feasibility  of  phasing  in  partial 
pa>T:^;:nt  of  current  costs  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Joint  Com" 
r.ittee  on  Education  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Appropriations  by 
February  15,  1973.  (11) 

A.     In  order  to  facilitate  program  growth,  funds  should  be  channeled 
directly  to  the  school  boards  or  tou-n  boards  sh'^-ld  be  required 
to  reappropriate  special  education  grant  receipts  to  boards  of 
education.  (12) 

5.  Section  10-76d  of  the  General  Statutes  should  be  amended  to  re- 
quire the  state  Departmnnt  cf  Education  to  assure  that  children 
e:':cluded  from  sr.hool  privilej;os  hp.ve  nccess  to  free  public  educa- 
tion or  training  programs  appropriate  to  their  learning  capacities; 
greater  state  control  should  be  eMorcised  over  suspensions.  (27-23) 

6.  The  Rnreau  nf  Pupil  i'er Sonne  1  and  Spiicial  Kducntion.-^.l  .'Services 
n!io:'Jf'  !*f  required  m  rf.viov  -tII  plan:-  ^or  :ichool  biiildinii  acn- 
struct i.i'-M  in  ordc^r  r.o  ensure  S'loowate  r^pL^cial  education  facilities 
are  inc.li«di'd,  bos^d  on  to^-^n  or  rr-u^ional  n^'ods:  if  pl^ns  nrc  defi- 
cLonl,  the  I'iu"<:-.'ni  rsi^oul'd  tnko  .ipj-irnprialt"*  act: ion  to  cilLcr  the  in- 
tenr.  Lons  of  tin"  pli>n;*  and  ihv  Dop.'ivr.i:x*nt  of  Education  should  v.'ith- 
l\o3d  approv.nl  of  the  plans  untiJ  a;-)r».>cr.-ont  i:i  reached.  (31) 
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7.  The  Bureau  should  use  a  standard  contract  form  for  the  private 
school  agreements.    The  amount  paid    under  contract  should  be 
tied  directly  to  the  decree  of  achievement  of  the  pupil.  (31-34) 

8.  The  Bureau  should  conduct  an  analysis  as  to  why  children  are 
placed  in  private  scliools  and  report  the  findings  to  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  by  February  15, 
1973.  (31-34) 

9.  Public  Act  667  should  be  amended  to  require  a  time  limit  be  im- 
posed for  the  state  Department  action  on  individual  cases  and  the 
word  "may"  should  be  changed  to  "shall"  to  enable  the  state  to 
enforce  its  recommendations.  (35) 

10.  State  law  should  provide  for  planning  in  special  education  to  de- 
tail how  the  state  Department  of  Education  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  state  institutions  propose  to  educate  all  handicapped 
children.    The  plans  should  be  regulated  and  coordinated  by  the 
Departtiiant  of  Education  and  should  be  subject  to  Department  ap- 
proval; the  plans  should  be  binding  and  amended  only  with  state 
Department,  approval;  Che  planning  process  should  include  all 
parties  interested  in  and  concerned  with  special  education  in 
Connecticut.  (46-48) 

11.  The  Department  of  Education  should  conduct  and  coordinate  a 
needs  assessment  of  special  v^ducation  on  a  statewide  basis,  and 
should  have  the  cooperation  of  all  local  and  regional  school  dis- 
tricts and  state  institutions  in  proceeding  with  the  assessment. 
(48) 

12.  A  permanent  advisory  committee  on  special  education  should  be 
established  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  exceptional  children  and 

as  an  advisory  board  in  the  compilation  of  a  state  plan  for  special 
education. 

13.  One  half  of  one"  percent  of  the  special  education  grant  appropriation 
in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  should  be  set  aside  for  development  of 
a  statewide  evaluation  program  and  information  system  for  special 
education;  reports  should  be  made  periodically  to  the  Education 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee.  (56) 

II.     DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ACTION  REQUIRED 

14.  Tlie  Department  should  consider  methods  of  optimizing  the  use  of 
federal  funds,  directing  these  funds  into  need  areas,  and  using 
them  for  experimental  projects.  (12) 

■  15.    A  Kt:V"--Hlie  burr«ii  of  sp'iCial  education  should  be  established  in 

the  Department  of  Education  to  ^^dnister  the  state's  obligations 
under  tlie  special  education  law,  other  pertinent  statutes,  and 
regulations.  (21-22) 
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16,  The  existing  forms  approval  conmittee  should  be  replaced  with  an 
internal  department-wide  data  collection  coordination  committee, 
which  would  review  department  data  needs.    An  advisory  cotninittee 

^       on  data  collection,  made  up  of  local  school  district  officials, 

should  be  established  to  advise  on  auch  department  activities.  (22-23) 

17,  A  person  should  be  designated  as  coordinator  of  federal  funds  in 
the  Department  of  Education  to  help  monitor  requests  for  and  ».'ne 
use  of  federal  funds.     Evaluation  of  federally  funded  programs  and 
projects  should  also  be  coordinated  by  this  person.  (24) 

18,  The  Bureau  should  establish  a  program  approval  procedure  tied  to  the 
evaluation  plan,  which  the  Bureau  is  suggested  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment. (28-29) 

19,  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  the  proposed  special  educa- 
tion teacher  certification  regulations  and  begin  to  plan  for  their 
implementation.  (29-31) 

20,  The  Bureau  should  establish  a  meaningful  procedure  for  assessing  ' 
private  out-of-state  schools,  such  as  not  permitting  school  dis- 
tricts to  send  children  to  schools  in  a  state  which  does  not  ap- 
prove private  schools  or  limiting  the  distance  to  be  traveled  so 
parents  can  visit  children  and  state  Department  personnel  can  eval- 
uate the  school  and  programs  without  much  travel.  (31-34) 

21 »    The  Bureau  should 'formulate  a  clearer  definition  of  varying  responsi- 
bilities, especially  in  terms  of  the  law,  state  and  local  obligations, 
and  children *s  rights.  (34) 

22.  The  Bureau  sitould  employ  means  available  to  coordinate  special  edu- 
cation activities  between  the  state  and  the  state-supported  colleges 
and  university  so  that  maximum  utilization  of  resources  can  be  made; 
private  colleges  should  also  be  included,  (38-40) 

23.  The  Bureau  should  increase  its  supervision  of  special  education 
programs  at  state  institutions.  (40-42) 

24.  The  Bureau  should  continue  to  develop  priorities  and  use  them  as 
guidelines  for  Bureau  activities.    The  local  and  regional  school 
districts  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  priorities  based  on 
local  needs.  (49) 

25.  The  local  and  regional  school  districts  should  describe  the^.r  pro- 
grams and  services  being  provided  for  exceptional  children  and  re- 
port them  to  the  Bureau  in  the  fall  of  the  year,     Tlie  planning 
documents  should  include  tlie  statements  of  utilization  of  these 
program  elements  Tor  the  suggested  5  year  plannin;;  period,  (50-51) 

26.  The  Bureau  shouid  compile,  print,  and  distribute  its  policy  state- 
ments; local  and  regional  school  districts  should  he  encouraged  to 
formulaVf.'  clear  statementn  of  policy;  and  in  both  instances,  policy 
should  ha  used  to  direct  use  oi'  program  elenients  and  to  describe 
the  relationship  bctv;een  special  education  and  thf  total  educaticnal 
program,  (51-52) 
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27.    Models  of  various  program  elements  based  on  successful  experiences 
of  school  districts  and  research  projiicts  should  be  developed  and 
information  about  them  should  be  distributed  to  the  local  schoul 
districts.  (57) 


III.    LEGISUTIVE  AKI^  DKVARTMENTAL  ACTION  RKQUIRKD 

28.  A  field  audit  section  should  be  established  in  the  Department  to 
review  the  expenditures  of  state  grants  by  the  local  education 
agencies.     The  audit  should  he  a  combination  fiscal  and  program- 
type  review.     In  the  establishment  of  the  audit  operation,  a 
selected  auditing  approach  of  towns  should  he  considered.  (23-24) 

29.  The  Department  of  Education  should  prescribe  procedures  for  iden- 
tification of  exceptional  children,  with  emphasis  on  early  identi- 
fication; local  boards  of  education  should  be  required  to  maintain 
on-going  programs  of  screening  and  diagnosis  of  exceptional  children, 
and  the  state  should  provide  regional  diagnostic  facilities  and 
services  to  assist  in  the  process,;  other  public  agencies  on  the 
state  and  local  levels  should  be  required  to  assist  in  the  process 
also;  and  reporting  information  to  the  Department  of  Education  should 
be  part  of  the  identification  procedure.  (2^-27) 

30.  The  state  sltould  provide  for  shifting  emphasis  from  private  school 
programs  to  public  supported  facilities,  especially  in  the  need 
areas.     Contingent  upon  the  Department  report  in  response  to  Special 
Act  92  to  the  Education  Conunitcec  in  February,  the  state  Jjhould  con- 
sider taking  action  to  provide  for  regional  programs  for  exceptional 
children  under  the  control  of  regional  boards  of  special  education. 
(35-38) 

31.  A  regional  services  plan  should  be  designed  and  implemented  over  a 
time  span  to  provide  prograrTi-;  and  services  integral  to  educating 
exceptional  children.  (38) 

32.  The  Bureau  should  develop  state  goals  and  objectives  for  special 
education  commensurate  with  anticipated  accomplishments.  Also, 
local  and  regional  boards  of  education  should  formulate  program 
goals  and  objectives  and  report  them  to  the  state  Department  of 
Education.  (49-50) 

33.  The  Bureau  should  develop  and  implement  designs  to  evaluate  the 
performance  and  output  of  special  education  in  Connecticut;  the 
design  should  include  evaluation  of  programs  by  local  and  regional 
boards,  wh-fch  report  the  results  to  t:he  Bureau;  and  the  Bureau  rhould 
change  its  enpliasis  from  consulting  to  regulating  and  evaluating 
•special  education.  (52-53) 

34.  The  Bureau  should  estahlish  an  information  system  to  provide  data 
on  program  effectiveness  and  impact;  the  system  should  require 
uniform  record-keeping  of  special  education  programs  and  services 
by  local  and  regional  school  districts.  (53-55) 
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35.  The  Department  of  Education  should  begin  to  do  field  audits  of 
special  education  programs  in  selected  school  districts.  (55-56) 

36.  A  pre-school  age  census  and  registration  of  children  should  be 
required  for  purposes  of  identification.  (56) 
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FOREWORD 


The  Coiamittee  on  Program  Review  and  Evaluation  was  established  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Legislative  Management  for  the  purpose  of  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Eagle ton  Institute  of  Politics  and  its  legislative  review  and 
evaluation  demonstration  project.    The  project,  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
is  aimed  at  improving  the  General  Assembly's  performance  of  reviewing  and 
evaluating  on-going  programs  of  the  state  government.    The  Committee  decided 
to  begin  its  work  by  reviewing  special  education  programs  in  Connecticut  and 
to  report  its  findings  and  recoimsenoiir.ions  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  1972 
session. 

The  report  concentrates  on  analysis  and  evaluation  of  special  education. 
Since  the  program  is  a  state  categorical  grant  program,  most  of  the  report  re- 
volves around  the  state's  role  in  ensuring  adequate  implementation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  special  education  mandate  and  supporting  funds. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  employees  of  the  several  state  agencies  for  their 
cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.    Our  special  thanks  go  to  the 
Department  cf  Education,  particularly  the  chief.  Dr.  Francis  A.  McElaney,  and 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services 
for  their  assistance.    The  information  provided  by  local  school  officials  and 
members  of  parent  and  professional  groups  with  interests  in  special  education 
was  appreciated.    Also,  to  the  school  officials  in  the  town  of  Wethersfield 
for  allowing  the  Committee  to  visit  their  schools,  a  special  thanks.  Assist- 
ance was  also  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  in 
the  pffice  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Staff  support  was  provided  by  the  Office  of  Legislative  Research  and 
the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts. 

The  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services  commented' 
on  the  preliminary  draft  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  report.  The 
response  of  the  Bureau  is  included  in  the  Appendices. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted  on  a  majority  basis  and  consequently, 
not  all  members  of  the  Committee  gave  their  full  support  to  all  recoirnicndations. 
Several  members  had  objections  to  a  few  recommendations  and  therefore,  are  not 
bound  to  support  legislation  implementing  them. 


Senator  J.  Edv:ard  Caldwell 
Representative  Nicholas  A.  Lcnge 
April,  1972  Co-Chairmen 
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i?:troducttqn 


This  study  of  special  education  i\\  Connecticut  is  designed  to  provide 
information  to  the  menbers  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  about  the 
problems  of  special  education ►    T)ie  information  is  presented  in  three  major 
parts:     (1)  financing  special  education,  (2).  inproving  special  education,"  and 
(3)  programming  in  special  education.     Interspersed  throughout  the  report  are 
recocnendations  based  upon  the  f;cnoral  findings  resulting  from  the  activities 
of  the  General  Assembly's  interim  Committee  on  Progran  Review  and  Evaluation 
and  its  staff. 

The  description  and  analysis  in  this  report  are  based  on:    a  review  of 
relevant  literature,  and  ('ata,  including  applicable  legislation,  regulations, 
guidelines,  ond  budget  liocuments;  several  CoiTunittee  meetings  vith  Departniont 
of  Education  representatives  and  local  school  district  personnel;  a  site  visit 
by  Committee  members;  numerous  n.eetings  by  staff  with  the  consultants  in  the 
Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services  as  well  as  other 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Ed;ication  and  other  state  agencies;  inforr.aclon 
furnislied  by  several  school  districts  and  from  parent  associations  vlth  inter- 
est in  special  education;  and  assistancii  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
iiandicapped  in  the  DGpartr.,cnt,  of  Health,  Education,  ^nd  Welfare ► 

Connecticut's  special  cdnc."tion  law  of  1967  is  an  oninibii.s  and  r.andatnry 
.j^t.     It  rotHiirLiS  l.i-at:  educnr  iovial  proKranss  be  pLovidt^d  for  hnndicanni^d 
children  in  .ill  r.fj.'ir,  of  d  i  :^;ib  i  ,1  •;  ry ,  and  it  r-iiabliiS  pre?  Vriins  to  he  provirU^J 
For  the  f^iCted  r.no.  t:;j Icnicd  on  a  pr-rnisKivi;  bnsis.     Local  boartis  of  education 
.■iro  obligHtL'd  to  idcntiLy,  dias/.  o^'c ,  c\ii<\  prcscribf  .nnJ  fuvnii;h  proc.ran:;  for 
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excepcional  cl'.iicivGn.    TIk;  sr.tce       >;ivi':t  thti  r.-r>i>{r-:ii;:bility  to  provi-ii-.  for 
the*  devfclopn.cnc  nr.d  superv  I  s:  i^'n  of  SMcoial  eJ.icjlimi  progran:^      1  sc-rvicr-s , 
to  prescribe  identi  ficacion  proci  Jji'tN ,  ;imI  to  cv-'ii^Mto  spocial  e<.!i:c.it  ion 
proj^rans  periodically,     The  !aw  an*       '^ulu^ions  ::l';o  ^siUfll  out  in  ;'.ro^:t;oc  de- 
tail uthur  duLios  nnd  responsibilit        oL  the  .stare  and  lociil  borirds  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services  has  bean 
created  within  the  DepaTtr:ent  of  Education  to  carry  out  the  ,'itate's  funcliicn 
In  the  area  of  special  education.    The  Bureau  is  cognizant  of  the  ir.any  prob- 
lems confronting  efforts  to  improve  special  education  in  the  state.  The 
Bureau's  special  education  staff  is  knowledgeable  and  proficient  in  the  area; 
however,  certain  problems  block  many  of  their  endeavors.    This  report  -focuses 
on  the  Bureau's  activities  at  implementing  the  law  and  enforcing  the  :i:anc;af:e. 

The  Nature  of  Special  Education 

Special  education  is  a  program,  service,  or  class  designed  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  an  exceptional  child  whose  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
a  regular  education  program.    In  a  broader  sense,  it  includes  all  support 
services  necessary  to  enable  an  exceptional  child  tc  take  advantage  of  or 
respond  to  an  educational  experience.     In  Connecticut,  all  children  with 
learning  problems,  physical  disabilities,  neurological  impairxTients,  nentnl 
handicaps,  and  social  and  emotional  nialadjustments,  all  defined  in  the  law  as 
ezcepticnal  children,  ir.ist  be  provided  educational  prcgramc  to  aid  thon  in 
ovcrconinr,  th'^ir  educational  handica:?s.    Al>-o,  children  v.'iio  hr^ve  extraordinary 
loa  rn i       r.h'\lit  J    -:  .;r  t.:       r  'vo  ':  p.  ]  r  r, ;-     - y    •■  : >t  *'V  ^ »  J         r  i  :i  /     v .  •  ■, .   1-. ; - 
this  in  net  .?.       ':u i-rcnr.iit ,     It  si>ould  be  noted  that  ^":pc'c:aj  oifuic:a!:ion  is  con- 
sid«.rcu  to  b.-  a  {j.jrl  of — not  np.art  troTri--thc'  total  cduc:itionni  offerings  n'-  a 
scIicdI  district. 
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Special  education  in  Connecticut  has  evolved  slowly,  but  in  the  past 
five  years  it  has  experienced  a  somewhat  rapid  growth.     The  nation's  first 
school  for  the  deaf  was  started  in  Hartford  in  1817  with  state  assiiit.ince. 
Eventually  public  school  programs  were  developed  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
visually  iropaired,  speech  and  hearing  impaired,  and  emotionally  disturbed. 
State-aided  programs  for  the  learning  disabled  were  established  after  1967. 
As  special  education  grew  in  size  and  scope,  the  state  helped  with  some  funds 
as  well  as  with  consultative  services. 

Programs  in  special  education  are  required  to  be  flexible  in  nature 
and  in  application,  so  that  the  individual  student's  needs  can  be  met  and  his 
education  can  be  of  value  to  him.    The  programs'  target  population  is  an  esti- 
mated I?  percent  of  the  two  to  twenty  year-old  age  group  in  the  state.  The 
folldwiug  table,  which  is  based  on  estirriates,  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  children  in  Connecticut  with  various  types  of  handicaps. 

Table  I.    Handicapped  Children  in  Connecticut 

TYPE  OF  DISABILITY        PERCENT  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILDREN  NIIMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded  1.85  1A,320 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  .A5  3,A83 

Hearing  Impaired  .15  1,161 

Speech  Impaired  3.50  27,091 

Visually  Impaired  .10  77A 

Emotionally  Disturbed  3.00  23,221 

Crippled  and  Other  Health  Impaired      .56  4,335 

Learning  Disabled  2.00  15,A81 

TOTAL  11.61  89,866 

(Source:    Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services) 

Tlje  reliability  of  these  figures  is  somcwliat  questionable.    The  Bureau  clair.s 

thiat  since  tne  percent  ages  are  based  on  naitlcnal  si'jdies  which  are  over  a 

decade  old,  their  applic-ition  to  the  state  of  Connectictit  may  not  he  valid. 

Yet,  the  Bureau  h.is  not  undertaken  to  do  an  incidence  study  to  determine  the 
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exact  extent    of  the  handicapped  child  population  in  the  state.    As  a  result, 
accurate  information  based  on  the  Connecticut  experience  is  not  available. 

The  law  and  regulations  define  and  describe  the  general  characteristics 
of  children  in  each  disability  area.    A  move  is  presently  underway  to  have 
the  references  to  the  disability  categories  and  labels  rei'joved  from  the  law 
and  instead,  have  the  law  refer  to  "children  requiring  special  education 
services. " 

Goals  t:.. 

One  goal  of  special  education  is  that  each  exceptional  child  have  an 
equal  educational  opportunity.     In  the  past,  children  with  handicaps  V7erc 
denied  access  to  and  the  benefits  of  education  by  legal  and  adrainis'irative 
means.    Recent  judicial  decisions  in  Utah,, .California,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts  have  recognized  the  potential  capabilities  that  would  accrue 
to  ;.he  handicapped. child  if  he  were  involved  in  a  meaningful  educational 
ex7»rience.    In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  the  Court  decided  against  the  Conimonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  stating 
that  since  a  free  public  education  is  available  to  all  its  children,  access 
to  free  public  education  and  training  programs  could  not  be  denied  any  mentally 
retarded  child. 

The  Connecticut  General  Statutes,  in  section  10-4a,  provides  that  "each 
child  shall  have  for  the  period  prescribed  in    ■     general  statutes  eq«al  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  receive  a  suitable  program  of  educational  experiences." 
This  means  exceptional  children,  too. 

Another  goal  of  special  education  is  to  develop  the  individual  to  his 
greatest  potential.    Good  programs  can  help  develop  the  competence    of  ex- 
cep»:ional  children  and  coasequontly  strengthen  their  capacity  to  function  as 
contributing  uiembc.rs  of  socik-ty.     Kxpcrta  i/' the  field- of  special  educiitlon 
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agree  that  the  expenditure  of  ptib] ic  funds  to  educate  a  handicapped  child  is 
a  bargain,,  worth  about  a  quarter  tr.il lion  dollars  to  ssocicty — half  in  reduced 
welfare  and  institution  costs  and  half  in  increased  productivity. 

General  Findings 

This  study  points  out  a  number  of  problems  of  special  education  in 
Connecticut.    Much  of  the  difficulty  in  solving  them  stems  from  preconceived 
notions  and  ideas  of  those  in  responsible  positions  as  well  as  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  present  educational  system.  . 

(1)  Finances 

Many    towns  do  not  make  n  large  financial  conmitraent  to  provide  necessary 
programs  in  special  education.    Rather,  thej-  prefer  to  rely  on  greater  amounts 
of  state  aid  to  assist  thetn.     It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  local 
boards  of  education  have  a  ftoral  CDinmitment  to  provide  the  necessary  programs 
to  exceptional  children  whether  state  aid  is  forthcoming  or  not.     They  cannot 
simply  offer  programs  to  "normal  children,"  while  ignoring  youngsters  with 
educational  disabilities. 

In  relations}>ip  to  funding,  we  shall  concentrate  on  problems  associated 
with  the  post-payment  of  the  state  reimbursement,  the  assignment  of  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  town  general  fund  instead  of  to  the  school  district,  and  an  in- 
crease in  state  funding  from  the  present  sixty-six  and  tv.'o-thirds  percent  to 
a  greater  percentage. 

(2)  Programs 

There  is  a  l.ick  of  programs  for  exceptional  children  in  Connecticut, 
both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality.    M;my  schools  offer  token  programs, 
only  to  pay  "lip  service"  to  the  mandate  of  the  Inw.    The  prograniming  is  in- 
flexible and  does  not  afford  coverage  for  all  disability  areas  or  for  all 
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grade  levels.    The  identification  proce&s  docs  not  work  well,  sinco  nr.t  nil 
children  vicli  learning  probLons  arc  identified,  and  samo  are  Ir'.ontificd  at 
too-late  an  age,  and  in  many  instances  inappropriate  progra;tis  are  prescribed. 
Qualified  manpowfir  is  lacking.    There  are  too-fevr  well-trained  teachers,  aides, 
supportive  professionals,  diagnosticians,  and  adninifjcrators  for  specii.!  educa- 
tion.   Better  inservice  training  is  necessary.    More  has  to  be  done  to  coordin- 
ate the  special  education  programs  with  the  total  education  prograTnt;;  there  is 
a  need  for  r>ew  concepts  to  uake  special  education  xore  effective.    Many  educa- 
tional adrain  istrritors  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  peculiar  problems 
of  special  education;  many  arc  resistant  to  changes  which  Fight  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  special  education  ptograTr.s.    Too  often,  the  concerns  and  in- 
terests of  parents  of  exceptional  children  are  ignored,  even  though  parents 
should  be  involved  with  their  children's  probler.   ^nd  programs.  Facilities 
for  special  education  are  inadequate.     Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  by 
the  state  and  local  boards  on  diagnostic  facilities,  on  regional  day  and 
residential  special  education  centers,  and  on  resource  centers. 

(3)  The  Law 

The  special  education  law  is  considered  by, experts  and  laymen  alike  to 
be  basically  sound.     It  embodies  worthwhile  concepts,  but  its  application 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.    This  is  because  no  detailed  enforcement  powers 
are  given  the  state  to  ensure  that  the  law  is  really  implemented.    There  are 
varied  interpretations  of  the  ^leaning  and  the  intent  of  the  law  on  a  district- 
by-district  basis,  thereby  (»'eaVcn\ng  its  effect;  the  reinburseraent  formula  has 
a  built-in  bias  against  substantial  o^r  pupil  efforts;  and  there  are  no  plan" 
ning  requirements  for  program  development.    Many  of  the  regulations  drawn  np 
by  the  Departrr.ent  of  Educati:!n  t'^  implement  certain  sections  cf  the  lav;  are 
ignored  by  local  districts  and    are  not  enforced  by  the  state. 
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(4)  The  Hole  of  the  State 

The  state  Department  of  Euucation  can  play  a  sijjuificant  role  in  the 
dtivelopi^eat  of  special  education,  but  docs  not.    Altliough  state  consultants 
are  knowledgeable*  hardworking,  and  deeply  concerned  with  special  education* 
the  job  is  simply  not  being  done.    The  Bureau  does  not  provide  leadership ► 
It  does  not  establish  directives  and  offer  firm  guidance  to  local  school 
districts.    The  Bureau  is  not  really  aware  of  which  programs  are  working 
veil  and  which  are  working  more  poorly. 
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Adequate  financing  of  special  education  programs  is  a  major  concern 
of  those  who  must  make  decisions  in  the  field  of  special  education  as  well 
as  the  parents  of  children  affected  by  the  programs.    By  their  nature, 
special  education  programs  are  more  costly  than  regular  education  programs. 
As  their  number  increases,  so  do  their  costs  and  the  importance  of  various 
methods  by  which  they  are  funded. 

Connecticut  uses  a  type  of  per  pupil  excess  cost  reimbursement  formula 
to  channel  state  funds  to  the  towns  for  special  education.    The  state  shares 
with  the  local  districts  the  costs  of  providing  special  programs.    As  state 
contributions  have  increased,  inequities  in  the  formula  have  become  more 
apparent.    As  resources  become  limited,  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to 
meeting  the  financial  problems,  posed  by  program  growth  and  increased  costs. 

THE  FORMULA  . 

In  accordance  with  Section  10-76g  of  the  Connecticut  General  Statutes,  . 
any  school  district  which  provides  special  education  programs  and  services 
In  compliance  with  the  law  and  regulations  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  state 
two-thirds  of  its  net  cost  of  special  education  for  the  preceding  school  year. 
The  net  cost  of  special  education  is  derived  by  subtracting  special  education 
Income  from  special  education  costs,  and  from  the  remainder,  deducting  the 
average  per  pupil  cost  for  the  school  district  times  the  total  number  of  full- 
time  special  education  students. 

The  reasons  for  the  deduction  of  the  per  pupil  cost  of  full-time  special 
education  students  is  two-fold.    First,  if  the  exceptional  child  spends  two- 
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thirds  or  nore  of  Itis  time  with  teachers  whose  salaries  arc  included  as 
special  educatiorr  coi^is,  it  rr.car.ri  his  inscrnctiona]  progra;:^  ha^  been  pri-.uri.l7 
ptovided  by  special  education  personnel  and  he  is  c'ai^aified  as  a  full-c  1:112 
special  education  student.    However,  if  thi^3  sacie  child  were  in  a  regular 
classroom  for  more  than  one-third  of  his  acadeinic  program,  the  school  voulc 
have  to  make  substantial  provision  for  hiin  in  its  regular  program  and  he 
vould  be  classified  as  a  regular  student  for  purposes  of  con&puciug  special 
education  costs.    Children  sent  by  "'.ocal  boards  of  education  to  private 
^,.   schools  or  state  residential  facilities  for  educational  purposes  are  class- 
ified as  full-tiraa  special  education  students ► 

The  average  per  pupil  cost  is  deducted  only  for  those  students  who 
spend  full-time  (two-thirds  or  :;iore)  in  special  programs  and  for  whom  the 
district  did  not  have  to  make  ;:iajor  provision  In  its  regular  education 
progranis.    The  rationale  for  this  is  that  the  school  district  vould  have 
had  to  provide  a  program  for  those  children  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
special  education  or  not.    Thus,*  school  districts  with  high  per  pupil  effort 
and  those  wir-h  large  numbers  of  students  in  full-tin;e  special  education  classes 
are  disadvantaged  by  Che  computation  of  the  gra)>t,  and  as  a  result  receive  a 
lower  amount  of  state  reimbursement. 

The  second  major  reason  for  the  per  pupil  deduction  is  that  the  formula 
encourages  "ma ins t reaming."    What  this  means  is  that  exceptional  children  are 
kept  in  I'egular  classes  and  programs  as  much  as  possible  and  are  removed  only 
for  required  special  education  services.    Although  "raainstrcaning"  is  making 
headway  in  Connecticut,  the  formula  dLScri:ninates  against  those  school  districts 
with  exceptional  children  who  require  full-tln'e  prograirs  in  special  education. 

The  greater  a  school  district's  per  pupil  effort  and  the  greater  its 
r.u^bfir  of  students  in  full-time  special  education  prograirfs,  the  snialier  its 
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net  special  cducacion  co;*.t,  and  the  smaller  the  state  reimbursement.  The 
folloi/lng  tahle  conipariug  three  tou*ns  .^hovt?  the  effect  of  the  two  ror::>cta 
provisions.    Assuining  all  other  factors  except  for  pupil  cost,  are  equal  in 
Towns  A  and  B,  and  all  except  for  the  number  of  full-uime  special  education 
students  are  equal  in  Towns  A  and  C,  the  stats  reimbursement  will  differ 
accordingly. 

Table  II.    Application  of  Special  Education  Funding  Formula 

TOWN  A  TO^TN  B  TOU^>J  C 

TOTAL  SPECIAL  EDUCmON  COSTS      $2,508,927        $2,503,927  $2,508,927 

LESS  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  INCOME 

TUITION  (522,501)  (522,501)  (522,501) 

NET  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  COSTS  $2,A86,A76  $2,A86,A76  $2, A 86, A 76 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FULL 

TIME  IN  SPECI.\L  CLASSES  1»095  1,095  86A 

PER  PUPIL  COST  $1,06A  $900  $1,06A 

PER  PUPIL  PRODUCT  ($1,165,000)  ($985,500)  (5919,296) 

NET  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  COSTS 

FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  PURPOSES  $1,321,A76  $1,500,976  $1,567,180 

STATE  GRANT  (TWO-THIRDS  OF 

ABOVE)  $880,895       $1,000,550  $1,0AA,682 

With  Town  A  having  a  high  number  of  full-time  special  education  students 
(1,095)  and  a  high  per  pupil  cost  ($1,06A),  it  receives  $119,655  less  from 
the  state  than  Town  B  with  a  lower  per  pupil  cost  ($900)  and  $163,787  less 
than  Town  C  with  a  lower  number  of  students  full-time  in  special  education 
classes  (8C)A) . 

While  the  present  fonr.ula  embodies  sevnral  worthwhile  concepts,  it 
does  not  give  weip,ht  to  a  team's  effort  in  the  area  of  education,  thereby 
penalizing  the  town  for  making  a  financial  commitment  to  education  in  all 
areas.  Therefore, 
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(1)  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIOW  SHOUm  STUDY  ALTERNATIVE  FOI^'fULAS 
RE'JARDING  THE  DISTRIBUTION^  OF  STATE  GRANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCAT^O!^ 
AlH)  REPORT  THE  FIUDIMGS  AND  RECO>t>iEKl)ATIONS  TO  THE  JOINT  COMl^UTTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE  JOINT  COMl-llTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  FK3RUARY 
15»  1973. 

POST  PAYHEMT 

The  present  method  of  funding  special  education  by  the  state  is  on  a 
post  payment  basis.    This  means  that  special  education  costs  incurred  by 
school  districts  in  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  state,  under 
provisions  of  the  formula,  in  fiscal  year  1972.    There  is  no  deadline  for 
payment  of  the  reimbursement  by  the  state,  and  according  to  department  pro- 
cedure, special  education  grants  are  among  the  last  paid.    These  procedures 
impede  the  growth  of  special  education  programs.    An  interesting  sidelight 
is  that  many  of  the  grant  applications  must  be  returned  by  the  state  to  the 
towns  for  ad^^ustiuents  and  clarification  because  cf  apparent  errors  and  mis- 
computations.    This  means  state  grant  payments  are  made  later  than  necessary. 
Mo3t  towns  are  reluctant  to  provide  for  additional  outlay  of  funds  for  new 
and  expanded  programs  prior  to  receipt    of  funds  from  the  state,  and  because 
of  limited  local  financial  resources,  towns  have  difficulty  meeting  most 
local  needs.    Payment  of  all  current  costs  of  special  education  programs  by 
the  state  is  financially  impossible  at  this  time,  but  there  is  still  an  urgent 
need  to  devise  a  method  chat  will,  encourage  rather  than  discourage  program 
growth.  Therefore, 

(2)  a  special  education  appropriation  should  be  made  to  pay  curreirr 
costs  of  new  and  expanded  programs  on  a  percentage  basis;  the 
state  should  also  be  required  to  l-vike  payment  of  special  education 
gra^^ts  by  dece^^\^■er  15  of  each  ye.mi. 

(3)  the  departmewt  should  study  the  fniasidility  cf  phasing  in  partial 
pavme;;t  of  current  costs  and  report  its  ftndikg  to  the  joint  educa- 
tion COMMITTEE  A\T>  THE  JOINT  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMlTTtE  5V  FEBRU/\RV  15, 
1973. 
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CATEGORICAL  GRANTS 

Tlie  General  Assembly  appropriaCe2S  funds  for  grants  for  special  t-cucacion 
purposes  on  a  categorical  basis.    Once  tbese  funds  leave  the  state^^easury , 
however y  they  are  neither  categorical  nor  aiiced  directly  at  solving  sifecial 
education  problems.    The  funds  go  into  the  touTi  treasuries  as  genc^ral  funds, 
available  to  meet  any  current  obligations  of  the  towns.    Funds  earmarked  for 
special  education  at  thfi  «tate  level  certainly  ought  to  be  used  for  those 
purposes  at  the  local  level.  Tlierefore, 

(4)  IN  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  PROGRAM  GROliTrH,  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  CHA^r:XL£D 
DiRECTLV  TO  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  OR  TO\JN  BOARDS  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED 
TO  REAPPROPRIATE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  GRA!?T  RECEIPTS  TO  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION. 

F£DEr^AL  PUMPS 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  state  of  Connecticut  does  not  re- 
ceive as  great  a  benefit  as  possible  from  federal  funds  for  special  education. 
In  the  funding  of  project  proposals,  the  state  does  not  realize  all  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  the  utilization  of  federal  funds.    Thiire  is 
insufficient  emphasis  on  solving  the  major  problems  of  special  education  vith 
available  federal  dollars:    identification >  prograins  for  pre-school  and  second- 
ary level  students,  programs  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  learning  disabled, 
programs  in  the  rural  and  in  the  poor  areas  of  the  state.    Also,  there  is 
limited  use  of  the  federal  discretionary  funds  for  experimental  programs  to 
find  out  what  works  and  what  does  not  work.  Therefore, 

(5)  THt  DI•:^ART^^E^^T  should  co?^sider  methods  of  opti>ii7.ikg  the  use  of 

FEDEHAL  FUN'DS,  DTRECTi:>JG  THESE  FUriDS  IKTO  I^EED  AREAS,  AND  USi::G 
THEM  FOR  EXPERIMnmL  PROJECT,*?. 

EXPEiroiTURES 

Since  tha  enactment  of  the  oninibus  special  education  act  in  1967, 
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Connecticut  has  reimbursed  the  tovais  a  sharC'  of  the  cost  of  progratns  for 
ill  disribility  areas  on  a  two-thirds  of  n»7t  ,cost  basis.     The  growth  in  the 
niiciber  cf  programs  has  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  the  state  -con- 
tribution to  special  education.    Table  III  provides  a  picture  of  increases 
from  1967  to  1972  of  state  expenditures,  including  the  annual  changes,  the 
nunber  of  full-tinie  equivalent  students  served,  and  the  per  pupil  cost  "based 
on  the  state's  share  of  costs. 

Table  III.    State  Expenditures  for  Special  Education  Purposes,  1967-1972 
(Includes  Grants  for  Buildings) 

YEiVR  STATE  GEKERAL  FUNP^        %  C1L\NGE  FTE  STUDENTS^      PER  PUPIL  COST 

1968-  69  -    $  7,344.674  +63.2  15,385  $  719.64 

1969-  :0  11.071.627  +50.7  17,461  863.39 

1970-  71  15.075.6S4  +36.1  20.134  1.177.11 

1971-  72  19,950.000^  +32.3  22,915  N/A 

(Note:     Since  state  grants^  are  paid  a  year  after  local  school  districts  have 
incurred  costs.  FTE  and  per  pupil  cost  for  1968-69  are  computed  on  1967-68 
state  grants  and  so.) 

State  Comptrollers  Office. 

^Based  on  InEormation  tram  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational 
Services. 

^FY  73  Budget  Docviincnt.    Actual  appropriation  was  $23,700,000. 
N/A  -  Not  Available. 

The  grou'th  in  state  costs  is  influenced  by  the  effort  of  the  local 
school  districts.-   The  initial  outlay  of  funds  for  special  education  programs 
and  services  at  the  local  level  has  gone  up  over  145  percent  since  the  1967- 
63  school  year,  the  first  year  of  the  oTnnibus  law.    Table  IV  points  out  the 
local  costs,  the  percentage  of  annual  increase,  the  FTE  students  served,  <ind 
the  per  pu;-iil  cost  in  special  education. 

Ai;  the  tabJ.c  indicates j  the  growth  rate  has  not  be;en  as  great  as  it  has 
bec-n  at  the  state  Icvc] ,  and  the  .innu.il  rate  or  p.rovth  is  slewing  dowm.  This 
:iR  probably  due  in  part  to  the  strain  on  the  Ioc.tI  property  tax  and  the  T?.axi- 
niziitlon  of  revenue  from  that  source. 
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Table  IV.    Local  Expenditures  for  Special  Education,  1967-1971 
(Excess  Costs) 

YEAR  AMOUNT^  %  CHANGE  PTE  STUDENTS  SEF.VED^    PER  PoPIL  COST 

1967-  68  $15,A26,388  N/A  lA,17ii  Sl»Oo6.35 

1968-  69  21,874,869  41.8  15,385  1,421.83 

1969-  70  29,201,899  33.5  17,461  1,672.41 

1970-  71  37,880,159  29.7  20,134  1,881.40 

^Summary  of  Net  Cost  from  ED040  Form,  Special  Education  Grant  Application 

Form,  Department  of  Education,  Line  JJ. 
^Based  on  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational 

Services. 

N/A  -  Not  Available. 


The  following  comparison  of  state  and  local  efforts  vill  further  detail 
the  impact  of  the  state  sharing  special  education  costs,  which  have  continued 
to  increase  annually. 

*  Table  V.    Ccraparison  of  State  and  Local  Special  Education  Costs 
YEAR  -LOCAL  EFFORT^  YEAR  STATE  GRANTS^        STATE  %  OF  LOCAL  COS" 

1967-  68  $15,426,388  1968-69  $7,344,674  47.6 

1968-  69  21,874,869  1969-70  11,071,627  50.6 

1969-  70  29,201,899  1970-71  15,075,684  51.6 

1970-  71  37,880,159  1971-72  19,950,000  ,  52.7 

^Stuiunary  of  Net  Cost  from  ED040  Form,  Special  Education  Grant  Application 
Form,  Department  of  Education,  Line  JJ. 
^State  Comptrollers  Office. 
•^FV  73  Budget  Document,  estimate. 

While  local  efforts  in  special  education  have  grown,  the  percentage  of 
funds  expended  for  special  education  programs  has  not  varied  greatly.     Table  VT 
compares  local  special  education  costs  with  total  education  effort  at  the  local 
level.    There  appears  to  be  a  growth  rate  of  ahout  one  percent  per  yiar  on  a 
statctjide  basis;  however,  allowing  for  the  state  reinbursenent ,  th&  perceriLCSe 
has  a  snaller  rate  of  growth. 

On  a  per  pupil  conparii-;on^  special  education  prograuis  have  been  ir-creasing 
in  costs  at  a    rate  greater  than  regular  education  progrr-jms .    K'hile  rejiular 
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Table  VI.    hocrA  i?pccial  Hducotion  Coar.s  as  Percent  of 
Toral  Educncion  Coats 

LOCAL  SPECIAL 

TOTAL  LOCAL      SPiXIAL  EDI CATION  NLT  SFHCIAL  NET  SPFCIAL 

EDUCATION        EDUCATION           ;i    OK  EDUCATION  EDUCAHON 

YEAR  EJTOF.T   EFFORT              TOTAL  COSTS  X  OF  TOTAL  C0ST5 


1967-  68  $320,563,715  $15,^26,388  4.8  $  8,801,714  2.5 

1968-  69  374,038,734  21,874,869  5.9  10,803,242  2.9 

1969-  70  419,780,041  29,201,899  6.9  14,126,124  -3.4 

1970-  71  485,374,011  37,880,159  7.8  17,930,159  3.7 

^Connecticut  Public  Expenditure  Council 

2Sunmary  of  Ket  Cost  from  ED040  Form,  Special  Education  Grant  Application 

Form,  Department  of  Education,  Line  JJ. 
3Suinniary  of  Net  Cost  from  ED040  Form  minus  stale  reiTnburserent. 

ptogran  per  pupil  costs  have  increased  42  percent,  from  $628  to  $893,  bat\«een 

the  1967-68  and  1970-71  school  years,  special  education  program  per  pupil  costs 

have  grown  over  75  percent  in  the  same  period,  from  $1,088  to  $1,881.    Table  VII 

shows  this  comparison  over  the  years. 

Table  VII.    Regul-ir  Per  Pupil  Costs  Versus  Special  Education 
Per  Pupil  Costs 

PER  PUPIL  PER  PUPIL  DOLLAR  DIFFERENCE 

COSTS  REGULAR  COSTS  SPECIAL  BET\^EEN  REGULAR  AKTi 

YEAR        EDUCATION  PROGRAMS^  Z  INCREASE    EDUCATION^        %  INCREASE    SPKCIAL  EDUCATION 

1967-  68  $628  N/A  $1,088  N/A  $460 

1968-  69  704  12.1  1,422  30.7  718 

1969-  70  783  11.7  1,672  17.6  884 

1970-  71  893  13.3  1,881  12.5  984 

^Connecticut  Public  Expenditure  Council. 

^Based  on  inf oncation  from  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational 
Services. 

N/A  -  Not  Available. 

A  survey  of  several  towns  in  Connecticut  revealed  that  program  costs  on 
a  per  pupil  basis  were  difficult  to  derive  by  school  district.    Evwn  total 
program  costs  we'je  hnrd  to  obtain.    Different  record-keeping  metliods  and 
budget  and  accounting  techniques  found  in  each  district  account  for  this 
difficulty.    Comparable  cost  data  and  other  financial  information  arc  not 
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easily  gathered  from  individual  tovms.    The  Bureau  of  Pjpil  Personnel  nnd 
Special  Educational  Services  does  not  have  program  co*;t  information  avail- 
able on  a  district-by-district  basis  or  a  ststewidc  basis.    The  present 
financial  information  system  used  in  Connecticut  does  not  permit  a  judgment 
to  be  made  on  what  a  quality  special  education  program  costs. 

Utilizing  cost  indices  developed  as  a  result  of  the  National  Education 
Finance  Study  in  the  area  of  special  education,  information  regarding  per 
pupil  costs  on  a  program-by-program  basis  can  be  computed.    The  indices  repre- 
sent the  relationship  between  per  pupil  expenditures  in  a  school's  regular 
program  and  the  per  pupil  expenditures  in  a  special  education  program.  By 
multiplying  Connecticut's  1970-71  per  pupil  effort  for  regular  education, 
$893,  by  the  cost  index  for  each  disability  area,  computations  can  be  completed 
which  show  what  a  quality  special  education  program  costs.    The  cost  indices 
include  both  direct  and  indirect  costs  associated    with  special  education 
programs. 

Table  VIII.    Expected  Per  Pupil  Expenditure  and  Marginal  Cost 
Per  Pupil  in  Special  Educational  Programs  Based 
On 'Per  Pupil  Costs  in  Regular  Programs 

DIFFERENCE 
REGULAR  AND 


DISABILITY  AREA            COST  INDEX 

REGULAR  COST 

SPECIAL  ED 

SPECUL 

Gifted 

I.IA 

$893 

$1,018 

$  125 

Educable  M.  R. 

1.87 

693 

1,669 

776 

Trainable  M»  R. 

2.10 

893 

1,875 

982 

Hearing  Impaired 

2.99 

893 

2,670 

1,777 

Visually  Impaired 

2.97 

893 

2,652 

1,759 

Speech  Impaired 

1.18 

893 

1,053 

160 

Physically  Handicapped 

3.64 

893 

3,250 

2,357 

Learning  Disabled 

2.16 

893 

1,929 

i,o:j6 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

2.83 

893 

2,527 

1,634 

Multi-Handicapped 

2.73 

893 

2,438 

.1,545 

Hoaebound  /Kosp  i  tal 

1.42 

R93 

1,263 

375 

AVERAGE 

$893 

$2,031 

$2 , 133. 

(Source:  Educational  Prograns  for  Exceptional.  Children:  Raource  Configurations 
and  Costs.  National  Educational  Finance  Project,  Special  Study  Ko.  2, 
Richard  Rossmiller,  James  Hale,  and  Lloyd  Ffohreich) 
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The  adv^ir.ist.ratLvc:  ex))Cv.Jlturcr.  oi  tho  I>\;roau  c-'i  -rupll  Pcrsor./.ii  .^rtd 
special  Zducjtional  Services  h.tVc  lit-en  sr.all  f.a:!;;>.-:-r(?{]        i\\o.  ovavzW  '.'■•^r.zc 
aptjciai  educatio:-!  effort.    The  couts  hnvu  lib'cn  l*i-oin  Jrl9/,AC0  in  ;'iS'.:.'4]  year 
1969  to  ur»  esLir.i.n-ed  $300,000  in  fif^cal  year  1972.     lisurc^s  before  I9t\'  could 
not  be  obtained.     Of  course  a  key  cunsidcrcrion  iiivc-vud  in  total  f?pecici 
education  at  the  local  level  is  the  atr.ount  of  dollars  expended  for  adn:inis- 
trscive  purpot:cs.    No  data  or  information  is  available  on  such  costf.  but 
should  be  colltcted  and  aniilyzed. 

OTHi:?.  STATE  APErrciES 

State  I'uiuli?  are  c-xpended  by  state  agencies  other  than  the  Deparcrcnt  of 
Education  for  puc poses  of  ;5rcvidins  educaniciri  pr&srams  and  servicer,  to  handi- 
capped children.     The  Departrr.ent  of  Health's  Office  of  Mental  Retardation, 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hcfjltk.  and  tha  Dt^partment  of  Children  and  Youth 
Services  have^spenu  substantial  amounts  for  education  and  training  of  the 
handicapped  youth.    A  breakdovTi  of  how  much  the  state  departments  have  fun- 
neled  into  programs  for  education  of  tlie  handicapped  at  the  various  institu- 
tions is  difficult  to  obtain.     Educational  programs  at  tl:ese  institutions  need 
much  improvement  and  soKe  assurances  built  in  as  to  their  effectiveness. 

The  state  residential  institutions  play  an  important  role  in  the  offering 
of  services  to  handicapped  children,  especially  the  severely  disabled.  Tliese 
facilities  are  used  to  provide  alternative  proj;rams  for  exceptional  children 
requirinfi  hiyh  impact  treatn;c-r.t  and  2A-hour  care.     For  such  children  the 
residential  ce::i'.oru  usually  offer  the  best  source  for  such  progranraing. 
Connecticut  has  cstnblishtid  •"^nrpr':  for  the  nentally  retarded,  tlie  cnotionally 
disturbed,  and  tha  sp{-i;cii  iPip^iin^d.     Tlie  follcnniig  table  lijit.s  the  per  p4-itient 
cost.s  at  these,  .st^ito  fnc^'littcs.     Projectrn;;  hc-.u^  oT  thes»?  costs  over  a  longer 
pi^riod  of  ririfi  '.;M1  give  an  indication  of  \;hat  altci'native  costs  might  be  for 
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not  proviiling  adequate  .special  rdiic^ition  prograss  :or  <i  nun:ber  cr  liar.dic^ippc'd 
children. 

Table  IX.     Per  Patient  Costs  At  State  Facilities  For  The  Kcndicappoc 


Fiscal  Ycara 


FACILITIES 

1966-67 

1907-68 

1963-69 

196V-70 

1970-71 

Southbury  Tng  Sch 

$3,110 

$3,521 

$3,587 

$4,395 

55,214 

Mansfield  Tng  Sch 

3,546 

4 , 1.1.9 

4,762 

5,422 

6,640 

CT  Valley  Hospital 

5,029 

6,542 

7,872 

8,164 

9,872 

Korwich  Hospital 

4,507 

5,955 

7,444 

8,770 

10,724 

High  Meadows 

.17,604 

17,376 

20,359 

IS, 440 

19,442 

Mystic  Oral  Sen 

3,219 

3,015 

3,533 

3,993 

i,444 

CT  School  for  Boys 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

12,369 

16,300 

Long  Lane  for  Girla 

1  N/A 

N  'A 

N'/A 

7,657 

14,844 

K/A  -  Not  Available 

(Source:    Comptrollers  Office) 

The  state  provides  financial  assistance  to  two  other  facilities — the 
American  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Newington  Children's  Hospital — for  the  handi- 
capped within  the  state.     The  state  also  pays  for  the  out-of-state  placement 
of  several  aphasic  children  who  were  placed  in  out-of-state  schools  prior  to 
Che  passage  of  the  1967  law.    Each  child  is  eligible  for  a  grant  of  up  to 
$3,600.    Table  X  lists  the  state  financial  assistance  provided  for  fiscal 
years  1968  to  1972. 

Table  X.     State  Assistance  to  Schools  For  The  H2ndicapped 

 Fiscal  Ye.ira  

FACILITIES  1968  1969  1970  'l97]  1972 

A.T.erican  School       $372,585  $903,535  $1,100,000  $1,140,000  *l,27:j,950 
Newington  Mc-^pital     62,500  66,080  59,040  5  3,312  52,820 
Out  of  State  Place- 
ments for  Aphasics     73,818  52,450  36,300  21,600  34,200 

(Source:    CoxpL rollers  Office) 
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FEDERAL  AND  miVATE  COljTig BUTTONS 

The  federal  ^cverniTient ,  primarily  through  the  Sltmentary  antJ  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  its  amendments,  has  ^>egun  co  allocate  more  fund? 
for  education  of  the  handicapped.    Gifts  to  the  state  for  educating  exceptional 
children  from  private  sources  have  been  almost  negligible  through  the  years. 
Table  XI  shows  the  amount  and  percentage  of  federal  (and  private)  contribu- 
tions to  special  education. 

*■ 

Table  XI.    Kederal  and  Private  Contributions  to  Special  Education 
YEAR         TOTAL  70  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATI0?3    SPECIAL  EDUCATION    %  SPEC  EDUCATION 


3.S.67-68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 


$2^.004,359 
30,738,245 
24,923,659 
34,489,980 


$  641,023 
300,787 
1,243,495 
1,458,594  , 


2.7 
2.6 
5.0 
4.2 


(Source:    Comptrollers  Office) 


CONCLUSION 

The  state  and  local  governnsents  have  spent  much  on  special  education 
programs  and  services,  especially  in  the  yeaia  since  1967.    There  Is  little 
evidence,  however,  to  show  that  these  funds  have  done  any  more  than  merely 
support  programs  for  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  handicapped.  Pro- 
grams muse,  of  course,  be  available.    But  we  must  know  also  whether  such  pro- 
grams are  appropriate  and  effective  for  children  who  are  supposed  to  benefit 
from  them.     Increased  funding  does  not  in  itself  solve  problems,  not  unless 
programs  that  are  funded  are  effective.     It  is  necessary  to  have  information 
vhich  will  help  in  assessing  program  effectiveness.    The  lack  of  accurate  and 
adequate  financial  data  needed  for  computing  program  and  other  costs  of  .spe- 
cial education  hinders  mtt.iningful  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  funds  expended 
for  special  education. 
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II.    IMPROVING  SPECIAL  EDUCATIOK 

While  there  is  insufficient  information  to  evaluate  special  education 
programs,  available  evidence  demonstrates  the  need  for  inproven^ent  in  the 
organisation  and  practices  of  the  Depar tr?ent  of  Education,  the  regulation 
and  enforce:;ient  cf  special  education  activities  aad  lavs,  the  regior.alisation 
of  program  effort,  and  the  coordination  of  state  programs  and  services  in  the 
doT.ain  of  special  education.    Much  of  the  Eollowing  relates  to  the  delivery 
of  programs,  but  does  not  deal  directly  with  their  quality.     i%e  believe, 
however,  that  certain  changes  will  have  an  itipacu  on  the  quality  of  programs 
and  thereby,  contribute  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  staters  ex- 
ceptional children. 

ORGAKIZATION 

The  state  DepartiDent  of  Education's  duties  in  the' area  of  special  educa- 
tion are  spelled  out  in  Sections  10-4  and  10-76b  of  the  General  Statutes.  Ex- 
amination of  the  status  of  special  education  reveals  neither  full  nor  adequate 
compliance  with  the  law.    This  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services.    Part  of  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  upper  echelon  of  the  Department  and  with  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
where  ultimate  decisions  relating  to  education  and  depart:nent  policy  are  form- 
ulated.   The  Legislature  rr.upt  also  accept  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
not  insisting  on  compliance  and  for  not  reviewing  the  accor<plishnients  of  the 
Department  as  it  supervised  implementation  of:  the  lav;.    The  local  boards  uf 
education  can  also  be  rsulted.    Regardlees  oi:  vmpre  the  responsibility  resides, 
the  fact  is  that  ir^ondates  of  the  statute  h.ive  not  been  mc*t. 
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State  ler.i'.'i  ip  In  f-pcci.;i  t'(!ui*.T~if  :i  ha^  htUMt  t-ysstntiinlly  p;;.  kJvc-  r.-.-.d 
rv2cijvr.    Acci  to  tJu:  CiitJncII   for  I-.xt.:«:;.t  ^.tuil  Ci:iJt'ron,  the  t:iil'lz^^  of 

mt.ra  states  Cd  j>rcv:ul«;  leat^ifht p  cncrniri.yci.  rt.-lnct.inc-^  by  rho  loca'i  eouciticn 
a;:.uncios  to  provitic.  ONct^r-ticnal  children  witl>  &pcci;3l  proj^rrjTJs.    Tiiii;  j/CTicrni 
Mcscription  r'iis  riie  Kil'.j^r^Ion  in  Cour.ftctir.iiL.    The  str.tii  Deparinn'nt  o:  lcucj- 
tion  is  /iU-are  ol  the  problems  in  the  field  of  .-ipoi-ial  education,  but  luis  little, 
ide.-i  whether  special  «2ducat5on  procrann  are  vorkinji  well  or  not.     It  lias  r.ot 
d-r-vclopcd  nenriG  to  acquire  tha  necessary  inf crn'.at ion  to  doternine  p*-CP,rani 
lif ft'Cti vencss.     It  has  r.cr.  taken  steps  to  CT^iovoe  the  lz\:  f.o  that  tbe  needs 
o:  h::rid5capped  children  arc  ir.et.    It  ha::  not  dftvelopod  inforuiation  cn  sruccess- 
ful  ciassroon:  IcirriiPf;  siLuations  that  can  be  used  as  models.     It  has  not  niade 
optir-'jn  tip:*;  of  federal  funds. 

In  Coiv.itiC?  ,*C'jt  thei'u  is  not  only  a  lack  of  ilir^^ction,  but  also  e  lack- ot 

f^rn^r.ess  in  rentiiring  conjp]l^r.cc  i:ith  the  special  education  lavj,    Sr^'te  officials 

feel  that  it  is  up  to  "the  local  boards  of  education  to  sev?  that  rhe  law  is 

carried  out.*'    The  state  consults  and  advif-t^s,  but  it  saldora  enforces.  The 

corfiultant  for  the  nientally  retarded,  for  txcsnple,  writes  in  the  Bureau's 

Annual  Report  for  1970-71: 

The  poli.'cy  of  this  dopartmiint  with  resptct  to  clie  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions and  law  has  to  become  stronger;  i.e.,  there  hafs  to  be  greater  in- 
sistanca  on  the  part  of  the  departnent  that  Ic-al  boards  of  education 
obey  state  laws  and  rcsulations.  (p.  K-Ji ,  1970-71  Annual  Rcnoit) 

The  Bu»-e.»a  should  find  out  x.'hac  othrr  slates  are  doing  and  learn  how 

-'ley  cope  with  dny-to'-cay  r^roblens.    Developing  tlic  besc  of  systems  requires 

thi-:  kind  of  offc-rt  and  leads  to  a  itoi'-h  nit<:ningful  role  in  special  education. 

(1)  ^ure/^g  o f_  S/tct  '.i  Educnt  j  on 

The  r.uvo,-2:.;  c>f  Vv.pll  Pcrri>nn:.i  and  Svcci.'i]  rdunationr.!  f^tfrvic^s  hr.s  no 
for:*aI  orpan i  ^.-uior.al  Vic.ikuoiri  btLv.'cen  pu;'>n  per.^onncJ.  itcrvicris  and  spcciui 
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education  c.xccpt  in  rcvmr.  of  r.taff  a;:>;5p:i~-ont!3.    A  nurcc'tu  c)uc^"  .•;:■..«  '  •:"cr:t(:fn 

fu3.1~ti:7C  L'ojif.iiltants.  ci^ht  of  whom  are  assi;:r.L;d  to  ♦pvcial  ciiuc.TL  .-on ,  r.alM-. 

up  the  profe.ssionaJ  staff  of  the  HurcMu.     Pr^-sently,  there  arc  three  %'a.!i::^cics 

in  the  Tiurcau.    Accordi:t|'.  lo  ihc  Buriiau,   cne  consul taiit.s  spcr.c]  ore-chird  of 

thc-ir  time  ccnsulc.in<;  and  only  abonL  suven  percent  on  je^ulotory  ccLiviries, 

The  rest  of  their  tirriC  is  divided  ar:ong;  various  other  activities. 

As  a  result  of  the.  conbination  of  the  special  education  duticf:  with  tha 

pupil  periiionrel  services  functions,  special  education  loses  visibilir.v  viLbin 

the  orp.anizationnl  strucf.irj?.     Special  educaticii  is  airbed  at  an  iccntifiabltj 

siib-populotior,  v.'iLhin  thu  Lntal  school  population,  whereas,  pupil  ptrr.onnel 

sx'ivices  .Tft;  aimed  at  the  total  school  population.  Therefore, 

(6)  A  SUrAR/.TE  HUKIiAu  OF  SPECIiXL  HDUCATIO'.;  SHOULD  BE  ESTABT.ISHnD  IN  THE 
DEPAr.Tf'.ENT  OV  KDUCATION  TO  ADMI^^TSTEK  THE  STATE'S  OBLIGATIONS  lll^'DCR 
THE  .-^PECIAI.  EDUCATION  \.k\U  OTHER  PERTINENT  STATUTES,  ArHj  UiXULATIOr.S . 

(2)  Forms  Coin:aittc& 

One  influence  on  the  Bureau's  data  collection  efforts  as  well,  as  th^se 
of  the  entire  Departn:i?.nt  is  the  so-called  forn:s  approval  committee.  This 
cojrrjittee,  nado.  up  of  three  school  superintendents  and  three  employees  of 
the  Department,  functions  to  screen  and  review  all  proposed  departmental 
data  and  survey  forms.    According  to  sources  in  the  Bureau,  the  corjnittee 
was  formed  at  the  request  of  school  superintem!ents  to  reduce  the  nu'nber  ef 
forns  required  Co  be  responded  to  as  well  ar;  the  duplication  of  inforrr.ation 
requested.     Ox-a:  Bureau  consultant,  in  th£  Bureau  1970-7]  Annual  Report,  e^:- 
pr»:eSG;:  hi?:  ic'.or.s  abour.  the  role  of  superintendents,  v;hich  rcvlect?";  the  v.orU 
cl  Lhls  cot:'j-.;  Ll  ee  : 

Altiioui'Ji  rcrc^Tiondril:  I  ens  from  stiporlr.Lt^'.c'nnty  arc  ir^'jortant  r.nd  i:i  'T.ro 
ir..sL.'!:Cf'>.  critical  tio  r.he  ^:uccc-s.'?  c;:"  r.\:ch  of  .^.'h,:t  the  ;/tirer;i;  -Jc.om  *  \ 
sor:L-C  ii:.('S    '.  f:'  i.f.M   thi  y  ha'.'O  a  vetio  prwr-r  ovL:r  soir.c^'  of  fur      r  ivi t , 
riuc I:        :\-:  : r  a  l  ;nn  5 1 '  r  •  .«•: »  f  !a  I" a  '/A :     i  i.::;; ,  v  i  s  j  t  i  n f.  rchc ol   ,  .-.n.]         'i  ua- 
tin;-  proj;:-a'-"5.   (p.  X--10,  J970-71  ;n:-'.iaj.  Hoporr) 
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/Jlcving  this  convT.i flee  to  hr>\-p.  near  veto  povt'**  over  data  coJ}ectir;n 

t-.rr;le<:  the  v«ssiv.2  :oJc'  of  ihi:  ?tat:e  lU-psrt:n;c-nr. .    Thyrefova , 

O)  IHV:  EXJSTIKG  I-OU'-IS  APfliOVAi.  COlWlTlEIi:  Sl.OULD  HE  KEPlACED 

INTHKHAT..  Dl'rART:!Ein-WIDE  DATA  COLLCCTION  COOKDl.NATJON  COMMITTEE, 

waxcji  woL'iu  REvinv:  drpartmf.nt  data  needs,  A^:  advisohy  coMMirrLii 

Or<  DATA  COLLKCTIOM,  MAPr.  UP  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  OI'FICUvLS,  SHOULD  Y-Z 
ESTAi>LISl!!:D  TO  ADVISE  ON  SUCH  DE?/JiTMENT  ACTIVITIES. 

(3)  Field  Audits 

The  state  Departtnent  of  Education  does  not  audit  the  state  grants  dis- 
tri'buted  to  school  districts  to  scsfc  that  the  funds  are  spent  in  complisnce 
with  the  lavs  and  regulations  governing  their  use.    In  the  process  of  paying 
grant  clainiS,  for  in«tancti»  one  check  iradt:  of  the  local  districts  by  the  state 
is  when  an  cr.ploy^e  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Management  and  Finance  notices 
a  sisnificaiit  cIianRC  in  the  figures  on  the  great  application  over  the  previous 
y«ar's,  a  call  is  then  made  or  a  letter  is  sent  out  to  the  superintendent  re- 
-juesrine.  clarif icaticr.  of  the  changR,    There  is  no  assurance  that  the  state 
funds  are  spent  according  to  law,"  and  no  assurartce  that  the  necessary  proj;rans 
are  being  provided. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services,  one 
consultant,  who  reviews  the  stant  applications  of  the  local  districts,  claims 
to  have  "saved"  the  state  ovtsr  $50,000  in  fiscal  year,  1972  by  asking  questions 
and  requestinj;  justifications  of  the  figures  on  the  HD  0^(0,-' s,  the  special  edu  •■ 
ration  grant  application,  submitted  hy  the  local  school  districts.    The  errors 
rtade  by  the  LEA's  are  \iniiitentional ;  ntverthelesc ,  thu  state  should  hold  the 
)ocal  school  di'^'tricts  accountable  for  the.  expenditure  of  thc«e  funds,  A 
fiscal  and  pi  ograr.i-type  ::udit  dnne  on  a  sfc.locted  basis  would  ensure  ccccjnta- 
bi.lity»  especial iy  ±a  special  rducatiDn  and  other  catesorical  grant  proprar.is. 
Therefore , 
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(3)  A  FIELD  AVDTT  SECTION  SHOULD  BE  ESIABLISHED  IN  THE  DEP.Wr-lv-T  TO 
REVIEW  THE  EXPEKDITUKES  OK  STATE  CHrVrrrS  BY  THE  LOCAL  EDUCATION 
AGENCIES.     THE  AUDIT  SHOULD  BE  A  COMBIl^ATlON  FISCAL  AK7)  PROo-U--!- 
TYPE  REVIIW.     IN  THE  ESTABLISVCIENT  OF  THE  AUDIT  OPEll/iTlO!;,  A  SE- 
LECTED AUDITING  APPROACH  OF  TOUNS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED. 

('^)  Federal  Fund  Coordinator 

The  Departnient  does  not  have  anyone  to  oversee  the  obtaining  and  use 
of  federal  funds  on  a  department-wide  basis.    Each  bureau  or  division  vhich 
has  access  to  federally  funded  programs  is  responsible  for  meeting  require- 
ments of  Che  programs  in  its  own  area.    Ttiis  fragmented  approach  creates  a 
potential  for  duplication  of  effort  and  loss  of  federal  funds  that  may  fall 
between  prograns.    The  Governor's  Commission  on  Services  and  Expenditures  re- 
ported that  closer  scfutlr.y  be  maintained  by  the  state  of  Cederally  funded 
educational  programs.  Therefore, 

(9)  A  PERSON  SHOULD  BE  DESICiJATED  AS  COORDINATOR  OF  FEDERAL  7U>"DS  IN 
THE  DEPART>IENT*OF  EDUCATION  TO  HELP  MONITOR  REQUESTS  FOR  AND  THE 
USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUtTOS.    EVALUATION  OF  FEDERALLY  FUKTDED  PROGil^MS  AUT) 
PROJECTS  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  COORDINATED  BY  THIS  PERSON. 

REGULATION 

Increased  regulation  and  enforcement  of  special  education  and  related 
activities  by  the  state  Department  c<.  Educar.don  appear  necessary.    The  Depart- 
ment should  be  more  concerned  with  the  child  and  how  he  is  being  served »  The 
following  analysis  points  to  some  present  inadequacies  in  the  regulatory  ac- 
tivities of  tha  Department. 

(})  Identification 

Probably  the  niost  important  aspect  of  special  education  is  the  identifi- 
cation process.    Triis  is  the  critical  point  in  the  life  of  a  child  \:ho  ha 3  a 
potential  learning  problcri.    Effcctivf*  identification  procedures  can  b«2  of 
great  benefit;  in£idequate  procedures  can  do  barm.    Identification  is  siTiply 
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an.!  r-rc'jcritinv,        f ':\-.'. Llc>:».:l  i.rc.q,j*:i!-'  to  :  ciii  I  h*-  pti>;'.l»--a. 

The  i3pi.cl.'al  c.iucar.ion  Jr'W  rufiirs  to  identif iccfion  in  tvo  pL*<ct?.s.  :i\ 
ScctJoji  10-7&b ,   LiiO         Gr.jLes::     "Tlic  sucretary  ^cf  the  .viatc  Bortrd  of  r»!'.ica- 
LicnT  shaiJ.  oesJirJiate  by  regulation,  subject  to  opprovcl  of  the  state  bo^rc)  of 
ec'ucation,  the  procedures  vhich  shall  be  used  to  identify  eTice.ptional  children." 
The  other  rGfereiice  is  r^de  in  Section  10"-76d,  uhich  Jiandates  local  boardt:  to 
provide  the  profc^^sional  s«rviccs  reciMisi  t  e  to  identification  of  school 
children  requirirt?,  special  euucation,  to  identify  such  ciiildven  v;il"hin  thoir 
jeritcJicticn ,  to  dtturrainc  tljeir  elijiibility  for  such  programs,  and  tc.  prcf>cribe 
Liic  ii.e.thods  and  pt:ocDCurep  to  bo  followed  resides  with  the  sl:ate. 

P.  revio.v  of  the  adraiuistrative  rc^^ulntioTis  rcv»::alB  r.hat  the  staue  Ctpart- 

r\cTtt  is  lax  lj:  carryinv;  out  it,*:  duties*     Si^ction  10-76b-7  of  the  te la t \tas 

lequires  the  follcu'ing; 

The  board  of  education  Ehyll  design  and  iniplement  a  plan  for  studying  its 
school  population  to  identify  children  rGfiuirir4S  special  education,  a 
plan  for  identi Eying  pre-school  children  who  meet  the  criteria  established 
by  the  state  board  of  education  and  a  plan  for  identifying  other  exceptional 
children  for  v;hon>  the  hoardii  of  education  intends  to  pi'ovide  special  educa- 
tion.   The  board  of  education  shall  subniit  such  plans  to  the  secretary  for 
his  approval  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  state's  procedure  for  identification  is  to  have  local  districts  prepare 
plans-     Permitting  local  plans  for  identification  might  prove  to  be  ir.cre  ef- 
fective if  the  state  required  that  such  plans  be  submitted  to  the  D<:parti.icnt 
as  stated  in  the  regulations.     Presently,  local  board  identification  plans  are 
not  on  rile  at  th(^  Burtriu's  office  in  the  State  Office  Building. 

An  ir.tunr.al  survey  of  reV'^ral  school  districts  shovjcd  that  loco 3.  districts 
do  not  have-  nren.-iViicJ  pl;ins  for  idcr^t  if  Lea  ti  on  of  exceptional  cliildreu,  Ar.iong 
t.  .;  rCiEponf.iiS  to      quer,uiLin  rthoiit  the  identification  planK,  were  the  frilln;^- 
i:v,\i     "Refr-rr.-il  5:y;;*i:f:n  tc  diagnostic  teari;"  "'ft  s,  referral  to  coon' .ttat  f-r  of 
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oi  !:feci^l  cJunaL  ion      "he  fcrri.i  1  Lo  puni  J  |rJ;:rriirt;;  a-.\(l  pi  nc-::;-..*.  nt  !.e;jr?5." 
Tlic  pliiOJ?  .trn  vc'{uirk.<!  i.y  rcj;.ul;jLion  Lo  inrlurlo  the  caLCj^v--  ic.-;  of  proft 
personnel  to  be  part  of  llu»  planning  nnti  pl^cencnt  te.-i;'.iK.  the  comirjic i v.r  '.'I'.ich 
prcsci-ibei;  a  proj^rani  for  an  cxct'pcional  child;  tlif*  suidclirtJ-  to  be  upG<i  in 
prcrlininary  identification;  tho  procedures  for  referral  o£  children  v;ho  nay 
nted  Kpec.inl  education  to  the  planning  and  placement  tecin;  and  the  proceduft-fj 
to  h*2  used  to  detiirsiine  if  further  diagnosis  is  necessary.     One  iDporrcnt  re- 
quirciucnt  of  the  plan  is  chat  "all  chilrlren  who  huvc  been  susi)fndeii  rr.-p.varfcdly 
or  -.vhose  behavior,  attendance  or  proi:;ress  in  school  its  considered  unsatiii factory 
or  at  a  narg/nal  level  of  accuptani-.e  shall  bp.  referred  to  a  planninc  and  pZaca- 
iTfiiL  ueain."    Tliis  presuiTiably  js  construed  :o  be  a  safeguard  against  :nulLi?le 
Eurper.Fions,  vhich  are  usually  found  to  be  a  principal's  solution, for  rhe  care 
nf  a  probi€!:i  chil*K 

Not  only  is  identificatlcn  an  important  part  of  special  ediicacion,  but 
the  tizne  in  the  life  of  a  child  when  it  is  done  is  of  equal  importance.  The 
earlier  a  child  is  identified  and  placed  in  a  program  designed  to  meet  his 
educational  problen^s,  the  better  off  he  will  be.    Experts  feel  that  early  iden- 
tification and  treatment  of  handicapping  conditions  vlP  cor»ipensate  for  and 
possibly  alleviate  the  condition,  thereby  pernitting  participatiotii  in  the 
r Jgular  educational  program  with  minimal  special  education  assistance.  Accord- 
ing to  several  leading  profesHionals  in  the  field,  mar.y  Connecticut  children 
ar^;  not  ide:.tif.ied  until  they  are  nine  or  ten  years  old,  thereby  coRip  lira  ting 
their  problR:n<: .    Tnis  is  especially  true  oi  the  child  w'rio  if?  riarginal  and  v.'hosc 
disability  i*;  not  cipparrnt.    The  Conncclicnl  Xer.cal  Kctnrdation  Platinin;.'  ^reject. 
Xeport,  Mllos  To  ''O,  vriLti.-n  in  19n6,  nLalet;: 

There  ru'st  be  n  prrccrlurc  for  early  do  taction  of  rvoblerus.  Atrtn^Jcn 
:nii«t  bfr  t'ivcn  to  the*  prevention  and  arrnlioratlon  cC  problexfj  which  r.<i' 
cciUise  troijl.lp  for  tier  child  if  i^c  hrc"^  not  been  dc-Lercod  in  the  pvr-ficlic.il 
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prof.ra?:.     Too  iiecuonliy»  c!ijit'«:i  hrv  c  ];rid  c?::pLrir.-:rc.t  v;iiis 

fru?£j<itinr,  f:-ci!.-ji.'l  :-Ji':utiM;p  before  iir.y  efforc  is  r.-.Jc  to  dGrera:>.c 
the  {:scct  r'.irurij  of  Llitir  lisarnint:  prr-uje-is.    (p.  ".wj 

.':.-rly  idtnt if i fat iot:  wil?  luve  8  long  rao^i?  fi.^cal  ir.pact  bt-cduse  lfc5?s  ;ro{;r.-T?- 

min;i  vill  he  rotjuired  as  studer.ts  prou*  ol(lcr  and  overccn:.'^  their  Icarnii^r  d:i>- 

abilities,  niCnniii*;  loss  costly  progra-traing  neChods  being  tnployed. 

The  need  for  change  in  the  current  identification  precess  is  evidenced 

in  t*-     'sti!7.ateR  cC  children  served  and  these  not  being  served  by  special 

progrd......    B.-7j:;ed  on  scriewhac  questionable  incidence  figures  discussed  Cijviier 

in  Lhis  reports  'die  Bureau  estir^ates  that  abo;it.  50  percent  cr  ^5,000  chUdv^Mi 

who  require  sott-s  type  of  special  education  are  not  being  served,  and  since 

there  arc  very  fc:i;  v.'aitinr?.  lists  found  in  nubiic  schools  of  children  necdinrj 

F.p«>clal  cducatiori,  that  weans  laost  ot  the  children  have  net  been  identified* 

Fven  a  more  conservative  estiinate  of  those  not  identified  If  still  alarir.ing 

and  n?kes  il:  apparent  that  more  nusc  be  done  in  this  phase  of  special  education, 

both  in  terins  of  procedures  and  financial  commitnient ,  Therefore, 

(10)  THE  DEPARTMENT  OE  EDUCATION  SHOULD  PRESCRIBE  PROCEDURES  FOR  IDENTI- 
FICATION^ OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN,  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  EARLY  IDEN^TFICA- 
TION;  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIOM  SriOl'LD  3E  REQUIRED  TO  ^lAIKTAIK  ON^- 
GOING  PROGRAMS  OF  SC REEKING  AND  DIAGN'OSIS  Or  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREi:, 
AND  THE  STATE  SHOULD  PROVIDE  REGIONAL  DIAGNOSTIC  FACILITIES  TO 
ASSIST  IN  THE  PROCESS;  OTHER  PU3LIC  AGENCIES  OU  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LEVEIS  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  PROCESS  ALSO;  AND  REPORT- 
ING INFORMATION  TO  THE  DE?ART«EMT  OF  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  PAKT  OF  THE  ■ 
IDENTIFICATION  PROCEDURE. 

(2)  Exclusions 

The  speciel  education  law  permits  children  requiring  special  education 
to  be  excluded  fron  school  privileges  with  approval  of  the  sfate  CoriMi <?sior;er 
of  Ediicp.tion .    The  process  is  forir^Tl  and»  . according  to  the  Bureau,  is  ri?^ovoA5S. 
This  prccesfi  ir.  supposed  l:o  apply  only  to  thcfu  v.'ho  are  savcrely  handiccppet! 
and  arc  '         .^e  to  benefit  from    a    special  ■?ducnti.nn  proisram."  (Guinc-jines, 
p.  2i.)    The  nur.L'C-r  isC  G"c3u!-'!cns  rrais":cd  liy  tht?  CDrrjii.'r'Gione!:  of  Educatit^n  have 
Veen  fairjy  ccnrtant.  ni^.nin;-:  arcjnd  25  or  :>0  pur  ycnr  «?nr.('  1967. 
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Based  on  trhQ  concept  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  children, 
vhy  are  certain  handicapped  children  being  fornally  and  in  -r^ny  instances 
Informally  through  the  suspension  route,  excluded  from  taking  advantage  of 
that  opportunity?    m  this  day  and  age  of  varied  educational  programs  and 
methods  of  teaching,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  be  excluded  from 
some  type  of  education  or  training  program.    The  recent  right  to  an  education 
lawsuit  in  Pennsylvania  found  the  court  approved  consent  agreement  providing 
that  the  "Secretary  of  Education  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  every 
mentally  retarded  child  is  placed  in  a  program  of  education  and  tra^nl.g  appro- 
priate  to  his  learning  capacities," 

(11)  SECTION  10-760  OF  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  SHOULD  3E  AMENDED  TO  RE- 
QUIRE THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  ASSURE  THAT  CHILDREN 
EXCLLT)ED  FROM  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  FREE  PUBLIC  EDrC\- 
TIO^^  OR  TRAINING  PROGP^IS  APPROPRIATE  TO  THEIR  LEARNING  CAPACITIES- 
GREATER  STATE  CONTROL  SHOULD  BE  EXERCISED  OVER  SUSPENSIONS, 

(3)  Program  Approval 

The  programs  provided  for  exceptional  children  are  established  on  the 
local  level  according  to  the  needs  of  the  children  the  programs  are  intended 
to  serve.    The  state  has  issued  guidelines  which  local  districts  are  to  follow 
when  implementing  programs  and  services,  and  the  regulations,  promulgated  by 
the  Department,  require  state  approval  of  special  education  programs. 

The  program  approval  procedure  specified  in  the  regulations  has  not  been 
effectuated  by  the  Bureau.    This  weans  that  there  is  no  control  exercised  by 
the  state  over  the  type  and  quality  of  special  education  programs. 

The  regulation,  section  10-76b-9(a),  states: 

The  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  Fecretarv  Tof  the  State  Board  I 
an  application  for  approval  of  its  special  education  programs  in  such  ' 
form  and  at  nuch  time  as  the  secretary  shall  reqgire.    The  application 
shall  include  a  description  of  all  prograxs  to  be  nrovided  for  exceptional 
children. 
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The  responsibility  for  this  rei;ulfition  not  beins  conplied  with  lies  at  tiic 
state  level  ^iwcM  the  Scfcretary  oC  Cho  St:»to.  HoarU  is  to  provide  the  ioi'r,r7. 
and  timetable  for  the  process.     Ocher  states  require  approval  of  prograns 
by  state  dopartrccnts  of  educat?on.    Ol:lahoir.a  requires  a  "Declaration  of  In- 
tent tp  Teach  a  Class  in  Special  Education"  to  be  filed  by  July  1  and  an 
'''Application  for  Conditional  Pre-approvnl  Plan  to  Teach  a  Class  in  Special 
Education"  be  submitted  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  class  is  organized. 
This  procedure  ensures  that  the  state  knows  what  prograir.s  are  being  provided 
and  supplies  information  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  iinpacC  and  effective- 
ness of  the  programs. 

Such  a  pro  si:  am  approval  »^rocess  could  be  instituted  in  Connecticut  as 
an  instrument  for  collecting  program  information  and  keeping  track  of  prograns. 
This  process  coujd  be  tied  to  the  evaluation  scheme  which  the  Bureau  is  suggested 
to  develop  and  implement  later  in  this  re:*ort. 

The  Burer.u  does  collect  some  data  on  survey  forms  ED  0A2  and  ED  042a 

wri:ich  it  inlands  to  use  for  program  approval  purposes.    This  information  will 

not  provide  a  description  of  the  program  or  a  listing  of  its  objectives,  both 

of  which  are  essential  to  evaluating  programs.     Compliance  with  tlie  regulation 

will  result  in  much  useful  program  information.  Therefore, 

(12)  THE  BUREAU  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  PR0GRA11  APPROVAL  PROCEDURE  TIED  TO  THE 
EVALUATION!  PUN,  VmiCH  THE  BUREAU  IS  SUGGESTED  TO  DEVELOP  AOT  IMPLE- 
MENT . 

(A)  Teacher  Certification 

An  important  component  of  special  education  is  the  teacher,  since  special 
education  usually  involves  .*  low  student-teacher  ratio.    The  training  of  t:G2»chers 
is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  ir.p.ict  on  their  7.erf orT.innces  and  consequently, 
on  how  effectively  students  in  special  education  are  served. 
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The  General  Statutes  pernit  the  Stale  Board  of  education  to  prc«;cribe 
teacher  certification  rep.ulations,  and  in  accordance  with  thTs  Ijiw,  sections 
10-3A6-2A  to  26  of  Lhe  regulations  contain  the  requirenentb  that  muvt  he  conplitu 
with  before  a  teache-r  can  be  certified.    Teachers  of  handicapped  children  are 
certified  to  teach  the  inenf.aliy  handicapped,  physically  handicapped,  blind, 
partially  sighted,  deaf,  speech  and  hearing  impaired.    Teachers  of  the  enocion- 
ally  disturbed  and  learning  disabled  are  not  required  to  be  certif.*.ed  or  trained 
as  special  education  teachers  under  present  regulations. 

The  problems  vith  Connecticut's  special  education  certification  today 
are  two-fold:     first,  it  is  not  required  of  all  teachers  of  exceptional  children, 
and  second,  it  is  limited  in  that  the  teachers  are  only  certified  Co  f^ach  in 
their  area  of  specialization,  i.e.,  mentally  handicapped.    As  has  been  pointed 
out,  teachers  of  the  learning  disabled,  emotionally  disturbed  and  several  other 
areas  of  disability  are  not  required  to  have  special  training:  however,  colleges 
and  universities  do  offer  teacher  training  programs  for  these  areas.    Also,  the 
limit  imposed  by  the  certification  requirements  curbs  the  flexibility  of  the 
.teachers,  especially  in  a  rural  area  woere  there  is  a  low  incidence  of  ex- 
ceptional children  and  the  need  is  for  a  generalise  to  T7rtiet  the  program  re- 
quirements.   This  also  has  an  impact  on  the  programs  offered  to  the  multiply 
handicapped,  who  require  tvo  or  more  teachers  to  meet  their  needs. 

Fcr  the  past  two  years,  there  has  oeen  a  noveraent  undervay,  headed  by  the 
state  consultant  for  the  emotionally  disturbed,  to  correct  these  problems.  New 
certification  regulations  have  been  drafted  to  permit  teachers  to  better  raeet 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  by  including  all  teachers  of  the  handicapped, 
ey.cept  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  speech  and  hearing  irjpaired,  under  a  ;;eneral 
special  education  certificate.    This  general  certificate  will  also  give  free- 
dom of  movfcr^ciat  to  teachers  because  Ihey  will  be  able  to  jnove  from  child  to 
cliild,  regardless  of  the  label,  to  treat  and  tefjch  to  individual  learning 
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probleias^    The?  teacher  training  programs  will  pernit  teachers  to  "major'"  cr 

concentrntc  In  a  selected  <^ts.^bll^ty  area. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  through  the  use  of  new  certification  resula- 

tions,  educational  needs  of  the  students  will  be  met  in  a  more  meaningful 

approach.    Also,  the  proposal  will  lend  itself  ^o  reducing  the  shortage  of 

special  education  teachers  to  an  extent  because  it  will  permit  mobility  in 

teaching  assignnients.  Thctrefore, 

(13)  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  SKO'JLD  ADCPT  'IHE  PROPOSED  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  TE.\C1ILR  CERTIFICATION  REGULATIONS  ANT)  BEGIN  TO  PLAJ5 
FOR  XHEIR  IMPLE:-!EKTAT'r.ON. 

(5)  Facilities 

One  problem  in  special  education  is  the  insufficient  nuraber  of  classroops, 
resource  rooms,  and  other  facias i ties.    The  state  rrovides  funding  to  local  dis- 
tricts for  purposes  of  constructing  classroo^ns  for  regional  special  education 
programs,  but  supplies  no  funds  for  sirtgle  district  construction  for  special 
education  facilities.    However,  Section  10-286  of  the  General  Statutes  provides 
for  school  building  grants  and  as  such,  appears  to  be  a  possible  source  of  funds 
for  addition  of  necessary  classroom  space.    Soniething  should  be  done  to  assure 
the  availability  of  adequate  space  for  special  education  purposes;  the  state 
shonid  exert    some  control  over  the  construction  of  net?  and  expanded  school 
buildings  to  meat  this  need.  Therefore, 

(U>  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 
SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  KEVIEVJ  ALL  PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  CON- 
STRUCTION IN  ORDER  TO  ENSURE  ADHQUATE  SPECIAL  P.PUCATIOK  FACILITIES 
ARE  INCLUDED,  BASED  ON  TOk'N  OR  REGIONAL  KEfXS;  IF  PLANS  ARE  DEFI- 
CIENT, THE  BuHHAU  SHOULD  TMCE  APPROPRIATE  ACTION  TO  ALTER  THE 

i:rLE::TioNs  of  Tiie  plans  and  the  department  o?  education  withuold 

A??nr»VAL  OF  THE  PLANS  UNTIL  ACRECJENT  IS  REACHED. 

(6)  Private  Schools  and  Contrai:ts 

Privar.G  schools  antt  upencioG  play  a  key  role  in  the  provision  o£  progrrims 
to  many  of  Connecticut's  oxccv>tionjl  children ►    The  law  permits  local  boards  of 
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education  to  contract  v;ith  private  stclicols  aiid  at;encier  for  certain.  «?ervl--.c's. 
Hiis  practice  is  connidc-.red  by  the  ScrcMU  r.o  bo  «n  irittrini  fi'.t-.n,  nr-cessoirv 
on  a  large  scale  until  programs  can  be  provided  by  the  public  S't'ctor. 

The  Bureau  provides  guidelines  to  the  boards  of  cducr.uion  to  follov  vhtn 
a  child  is  placed  in  a  private  facility.    The  procedures  require  the  local 
Hoards  ti>  place  only  those  handicapped  childi'eu  "for  whom  it  is  not  feasihlc 
to  provide  special  education  through  public  school  arrangeTnents  and  for  whom 
the  board  of  education  is  obligated  by  law  to  provide  special  education/'  (p^  19, 
Guidelines) . 

Ti\^  Bureau  has  the  responsibility  hy  lavj  to  approve  contracts.  These 
are  required  to  be  foriTial  documents,  specifying  paynent  tGT*:rjs,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  special  education  to  be  provided,  reporting  the  competency  of  the 
school,  assuring  exchange  of  information,  stating  the  educational  needs  of  the 
child,  and  demonstrating  evidence  of  adequate  consid(2ratioa  of  co:nparable  altcr-- 
natlves  which  are  less  costly.    A  standard  form  is  not  used  in  this  process, 
and  this  makes  for  extra  time  and  effort  in  reviewing  and  approving  contracts. 

As  part  of  its  responsibility  for  ap;troving  private  school  contracts, 
the  Bureau  has  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  making  on-aite  visits  to  private 
schools  in  the  state  v'hich  provide  special  education  prograiDS..  It  will  not 
approve  contracts  with  a  non-approved  school.    At  present,  over  50  private 
schools  and  agencies  have  been  approved  for  the  1971-72  school  year  hy  the 
Eureau*s  three-member  evaluation  teams.    The  Bureau,  however,  does  not  have 
any  procedure  for  approving  private  schools  Jocaled  out  of  state.    The  requlre- 
nfcnc  that  a  contract  contain  a  report  as  t'o  thu  conpetency  of  the  school  is 
the  only  formal  niechanism  for  kncving  what  a  pi"i^*ave  out-o£-stnte  school 
to  offer.    According;  to  the  Bureau,  this  T.,«rhod  docs  not  ensure  or  guarai.tvrfi 
the  adequacy  of  the  programs  to  be  cfitre.d. 
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Current  regulation  of  private  school  placements  is  questicnahle.  The 
Bureau  inte:?rcts  the  law  as  discini^tirhing  hctt:ticn  privnti*  'In-state  .ind  t>ut:- 
of-staLe  schools;  yet,  tht  lev  doos  not  mckfc  such  a  distinction.    Whe-i  referring 
to  private  ouL-oE-f,tace  schools,  a  ranking  departn^ent  official  says:  "V.'iuh 
schools  outside  ^of  the  state"J  the  mandate  is  to  the  local  boards  of  education 
in  their  contract  to  get  a  guarantee  that  this  program  has  some  quality  aspects, 
will  meet  prof ess'ional  standai'ls  and  so  forth."    (Transcript,  October  27,  1971, 
Conmittee  Meeting).    There  has  been  no  official  del«2gation  of  power  tc-  the 
local  boards  to  inspect  ouU-of-s::ate  Kchools  other  then  in  the  guidelines. 
T!*e  state  is  Gtill  responsible,  because  in  approving  the  contract  it  tacitly 
approves  the  programs  to  be  provided. 

As  questionable  as  the  Bureau's  approach  in  regulating  private  <:chool 
placenients  is  the  number  of  children  placed  in  p\*ivate  schools.    As  of  December 
9th,   748  children  have  Veen  s->nt  to  private  schools  (569  in  Connecticut  and  179 
out-of-state)  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $2,400,000  to  the  state  and  local 
governncnts.    The  Bureau  calculates  there  will  be  clDse  to  1,000  such  place- 
;nents  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $4,500,000  before  the  present  school  year  is 
completed. 

A  review  by  classification  of  the  students  placed  in  private  schools 
indicates  that  the  l.irgest  groups  served  with  private  school  prograins  are 
the  ereotionall/  disturbed,  the  learning  disabled,  and  the  trainable  mentally 
retarded.    This  suggests  a  need  for  publicly  supported  facilities  in  the  state 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  in  these  categories;  In 
addition,  students  being  nerved  in  pre-school  programs  are  found  n-.ostly  to 
be  placed  in  private  schools  opera red  by  parent  groups  and  associations. 

The  G€^ner^.l  Assembly  in  the  1971  session  addressed  itself  to  the  question 
of  the  use  of  private  school  facilities  vhen  it  passed  .Special  Act  92,  requiring 
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plan,  fti?isibilLcy  AKndy  c.ivl  coi*.t  stiidy  oi  Cba  establ  Uhni«ut  of  r<?sionaI 
uiiv  coiicers  and  roauloncial.  taoL  litres  ft/r  ::'.e.it:  in:;  ihti  no-jiii?  of  tUr.sQ 
tiio.ial  childroii  'whose  needs  are  r.oz  boin^;  fat  by  p^-orie^Vt  public  school  arranr.iii- 
nentii.    The  Dcpartsa^int  of  Kducation  is  to  ronort  its  rindin.^,:>  to  thu  E.-lucation 
Co:rjr.iccde  in  February,  1972.  Tiiyrtifore, 

(15)  THE  BUREAU  SHOULD  USE  A  STAMDAKf)  CONTRACT  FORM  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 
SCHOOL  ACP.KEMENTS.     THK  A.MOUNT  PAID  UNDER  CONTilx\CT  SHOULD  BE  TIED 
DIRECTLY  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  ACHLEVEMENT  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

(16)  THE  BUREAU  SHOULD  ESTABLISH  A  MRANINGFUL  PROCEDURE  FOR  ASSESSING 
PRIVATE  OUT-OF-STATE  SCIiOOLS,  SUCH  AS  NOT  PER.MITTIMG  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS TO  SEND  CMtLDREN  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  A  STATE  U^UCH  DOES  ^lOT  AP- 
PROVE PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  OR  LIMITING  THE  DISIAWCE  TO  BE  TRAVELED  SO 
PAREMTS  CAN  VISIT  CHILDREN  AND  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PERSONNEL  CAN 
EVALUATE  THE  SCHOOL  AND  PROGRAMS  WITHOUT  MUCH  TRAVEL. 

(17)  THE  BUREAU  SHOULD  CONDUCT  AN  ANALYSIS  AS  TO  WtiY  CHILDREN  ARE  PLACED 
IN  PRLVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  REPORT  THE  FINDINGS  TO  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 
A>a)  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  CODIITTEE  BY  FEBRUARY  15,  1973. 

(7)  Clarification  of  Responsibilities 

The  lief init ion  of  responsibilities  is  necessary  to  achieve  che  success- 
ful IrnplerienCat  ion  of  programs.    Dec  Ldin^;  which  level  of  sovernment  has  wh.-\t 
respoasibilities  Is  onu  of  the  primary  rrsaisons  wiiy  more  is  not  bcinj^  done  in 
special  education. 

Tha  Bureau  fc:'jls  t'aat  the  l'''cal  school  boards  should  S9n  the  mandate  is 
carried  out.     The  dr)-r.i;iri;it  philosophy  t,'LthLn  t\\^  liurecui  appears  to  be  one*  of 
vniiiinr;  for  local  l:ii t i:itive »  tht^p.  ro<ictln*4  Lo  it.     InKCCrid  of  encournginj? 
and  o.nfocciug  coniplianre  with  che  law  by  clarifying  che  responsibilities  of. 
Chi!  local  education  a^'.eacie':,  and  the  Bureau  it::;clf,   chc.  Bureau  has  rhosen  to 
Cakt;      p-r.ssive  a [»n roach  to  the  applirracion  of  Che  law.    Clearer  d-sftniclnn  oC 
obli  .,;ic  ions  v/lchin  the  rnj'.ti  lac  lens  should  lea.l  Co  grfiacer  activity  ia  :;p»>r.ial 
':'i:c.'.:;  ion.     There  I'nrLi , 

SLBi'.i.svi-s.  R'-.pi-riALf.y  IN  t;:!;:;::  o;*  vme        s^'Xii;  AM)  i.oc.\L  r.;u.iC/i- 
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{a>  Aog3al=i_^"0^-^di'.re  -  Public  Act  6^3? 

In  order  to  provide  a  systen.itic  npnoai  proccO.uie  for  parenCG  wh.>  are 
dissati-siia.l  thair  childr^in's  aduvntiot^iil  pro'^rar-.s ,  the  L^agisiacure:  2n~ 

acced  Public  Acc  667  in  the:  1971  se^ssiion.    The  Inw  pcirr.ics  parf2nts  of  a  handi- 
capped child  to  revietv  with  the  lo.:al  board  of  educatl>ja,  in  a  closed  session, 
the  school's  decision  regarding  their  child's  educational  program.    If  the 
decision  is  not  satisfactory,  th^  parents  may  appeal  it  to  tha  state  Department 
of  Education.     At  that  point,  if  a  decision  rendered  is  unsatisfactory,  it  may 
be  taken  to  the  coirraon  pleas  court  for  judicial  action. 

ConplLants  regarding  the  administration  of  this  law  point  out  that  there 
is  no  tirae  liniit  required  for  the  state  Departnient  to  act,  thereby  stalling 
the  proceedings.     This  is  a  glaring  crxissLon  siace  time  restrictions  are  im- 
posed on  other  parties  involved  at  various  stages  of  the  process.    Also,  the 
fact  that  the  law  says:    "the  state  board  of  education  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  enforce  the  findings  ..."  (enpha*!ls  .nddeJ)  makes  the  whole  process 
almost  raeanittgless.     Local  bo.^.rds  are  still  not  required  to  act  on  a  decision 
handed  dova  by  the'  state  review  board.  Therefore, 

(19)  PUBLIC  ACT  667  SHOULD  BE  iillEliDED  TO  REQUIRE  A  TEME  LIMIT  BE  IMVOSED 
rOr.  STATE  DEPARTMENT  ACTION  ON  If^IVIDUAL  CASES  AND  THE  KORD  "MAY" 
SHOULD  3E  CJIAN'GED  TO  "SHALL"  TO  KNV.BLE  THE  STATE  TO  ENFOKCE  ITS 
RHCODIENDAT  lO.^S . 

5cGIq::alizatio:: 

The  regional i^at ion  concept  is  receiving  nore  nin\  core  attention  in  the 
field  of  e'jucaiion.    This  Idea  is  inportant  in  the  delivery  of  special  education 
pro^rans  in  that  it  allcws  children,  who  mi.",ht  otherwise  be  denied  an  appropriate 
educat ion-tl  e:'.i>eriunce ,  to  bu  enrolled  in  promrn.-a  designed  for  their  particular 
ner?ds.     Regional  programs  in  special  education  nrn  pcirnitced  in  Connecticut 
under  GecLion  10-^7  end  lO'-76e        the*  Statutua. 
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The  maticatcd  t;f-.?c.*:ul  tiil-jcal ion  jct  hns  nrej^entrctJ  sosu'.  cilennias,  c-Sfccivlly 
i;\  tha  avail&bi iinj*  ol*  progranr.  in  the  rtna.l  ,  sparsely-populated  rirc»:iy  ot'  r.lu- 
state,  I'or  cl.e  etjv-r-.rcrly  handicapped,  and  for  chost  clnnaitied  In  cortair.  viir,- 
abllity  areas,    Allcvjiiig  r.chooj  beards  co  enter  into  rcRional  at^reeirK-nts  in 
order  to  supply  priii;ron:s  has  aided  in  jjieeting  these  nocris.    7}ie  law,  states  ch.-=t 
school  districts  agreeing  to  provide  progrc^TUH  on  a  regional  basis  will  be  rain- 
bursed  one  hundred  perccr.r.  lor  rhe  nc:t  costs  ot  construt'tiny ,  reconstructing, 
and  equipping  facilities  lo  be  used  for  special  education.    The  agreements  are 
to  be  long-term  and  approved  by  the  stare  Department.    Other  safeguards  are 
built-in  in  order  Co  ensure  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  Bureau  clain;s  one  of  the  problems  witii  the  regional  concept,  as  per- 
mitted under  iO*-76e,  is  to  keep  the  participating  towns  honest.    This  means 
that  conwit men ts  otten  are  neither  kept  nor  are  chi3dren  served  as  was  intended. 
To  prevent  a  bad  state  investment,  the  Bureau  screens  the  populsvtion  to  be 
served  to  see  that  the  facility  will  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posed agreements. 

Tlie  objectives  of  the  regional  grant  program,  as  stated  by  the  consultant 
in  the  Bureau,  is  coverage,  thereby  assuring  that  facilities  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  demands  of  educating  exceptional  children.    No  standards  of  measure- 
ment have  been  established  for  indicating  success  of  the  programs.    The  program 
apparently  has  not  been  successful  in  meeting  the  stated  objective.  Available 
inforiaation  indicates  that  coverage  is  not  provided,  especially  in  the  need 
areas.    A  look  at  a    state  map  with  the  areas  covered  by  regional  prograrr.s 
Toarked  in  black  shows  that  the  heart  and  the'  more  wealthy  part  of  the  state  is 
covered,  leaving  the  more  rural  areas  not  covered.    Also,  the  increased  ninnln-r 
of  private  school  contracts  being  approved  is  anotlier  indicator  that  more  Khoul<» 
be  done  to  obtain  program  coverage  on  a  regional  basis  i'.upported  by  the  p»il;3.ic 
sector* 
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One  probable  cause  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  rejiicnclization  Ik  zhut 


success  depends  on  local  initiative.    AlthouRh  tho  Bureau  encourages  sprlica- 


tiond  for  grant-s,  it  does  not  vork  and  coordinate  as  it  phould  to  gain  vider 


application  of  the  regional  concept.    The  Chubbick  Report  on  Special  Edjcction 
Iti  1966  stated  that  local  school  districts  vere.  the  biggest  blocks  uhct  bad  to 
be  overcorce  in  implementing  special  education  programs.    This  holds  tree  in 
this  instance »  too.    Another  related  problem  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
length  of  the  regional  ngreeirents.    The  Bureau  staff  talks;  in  t:err.si  of  r.axi- 
niura  five-yt.-ar  contracts,  but  the  law  and  the  reg'uXations  r^ake  no  nention  of 
length  of  tine  for  the  regional  conpacts. 

The  state  has  contributed  over  $2,826,000  for-regional  building  grants 
since  1967.    The  programs  provided  in  these  facilities  have  allov'ed  approNir.otely 
945  children  per  year  to  be  enrolled  in  regional  special  education  prograns.  ^ 
Most  of  the'  funding  has  ccaie  frora  the  sale  of  state  bonds,  v^ith  the  pa>Tr.ent 
of  interest  being  made  from  the  special  education  appropriation  for  grants. 

The  1971  session  of  the  General  Assembly  as  stated  earlier  passed  legis- 
lation requiring  the  Htate  Board  to  prepare  a  feasibility  and  cost  study  for 
development  of  regional  day  and  residential  programs  for  exceptional  children 
whose  educational  needs  are  not  being  met  by  present  public  school  arrangements. 
This  act  represent.*!  an  effort  by  the  Legislature  to  move  the  regionalization 
idea  off  dead-center  and  make  it  part  of  a  drive  to  reduce  the  need  for  pri-  ► 
vate  school  placements. 

The  placement  of  exceptional  children  in  private  schools  is  estimated 
to  cost  the  state  and  local  education  agencies  around  $4,500,000  in  fiscal 
yenr  1972.    The  state  must  take  a  greater  role  in  meeting- the  educational 
requirements  of  some  of  its  exceptional  children.  Therefore, 
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(20)  THE  STATK  SHOI'LH  PROVIDE  FOR  l-JilFTlNJi  DiPlWSIS  FROM  PRIVATH  SC!500L 
PROGPu^-MS  Ts")  PUBLIC  .'UlPPOkTh-D  FAClLTTir^S,  USPFCI.ALLY  IN  THE  litTA) 
AKEAS.     CO;;TJNnENT  WON  THS  DEPARTIiEST  REPOkT        Ri:SPO;'iSE  TO  Si'KCI.a 
ACT  92  TO  THE  anJCATlO.V  CUMMJTTEH  IN  l-KnRUAJiV.  TilE  f.TATE  SnOVV.)  CO'S- 
SIDEK  TA!::.NC  ACriOM  TO  PROVIDE  rOR  RE010?JAL  FROCJH/V^S  FOR  EXCKPTIOKAL 
CUTLDRF.N  'J.VDER  THE  COMTROL  Or  RECIOKAL  BOARDS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION. 

Regional  progrs:r.s  present  a  viable  and  economic  alccrnncivc  to  private 
iichool  placements  in  n;any  instances.    Other  services  to  exceptional  chilOrtm 
can  also  be  provided  on  a  regional  concept.    With  a  shortages  of  trained  diag- 
nostic personnel,  who  are  vital  to  the  identification  process,  the  regional 

o 

service  center  idea  vill  permit  greater  utilization  of  available  personnel. 
A  benefit  will  be  realized  by  the  children  who  need  to  be  diagnosed  so  that 
learning  programs  can  be  designed  to  Tneet  their  needs.    Also  to  be  considered 
is  the  regional  resource  and  materials  center  for  special  education  modeled 
after  the  state-operated  resources  center  at  St.  Joseph  College.    These  centers 
will  permit  special  educction  t-eachers  to  avail  theT.selves  nf  necessary  materials 
for  teaching  purposes.    College  campuses  should  be  able  to  serve  these  and  sim- 
ilar needs  of  special  education.  Therefore, 

(21)  A  REGIO.SAL  SERVICES  PLAN  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED  AND  IMPLEMENTED  OVER 

A  TIME  SPAN  TO  PROVIDE  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  INTEGRAL  TO  EDUCATING 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

COORDINATION 

The  state  Department  of  Education  is  the  state  agency  responsible  for 
coordinating  with  federal,  state  and  private  agencies  all  matters  pertaining 
to  special  education.    More  coordination  of  efforts  in  special  education  is 
needed.    Poor  coordination  has  led  to  an  unsatisfactory  performance  in  many 
areas  of  special  education,  in  the  delivery  of  programs,  and  in  the  programs 
themselves . 

(1)  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

Primary  sources  for  assistance  in  developinj^  .ind  providing  proj;rams  and 
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services  ore  colleges  and  unlvorsxn ies ,  especially  those  whir.h  are  publicly 
supported.    Connecticut  haa  six  inscicuclons  of  higher  education  involved  in 
the  prepararion  and  training  06  special  education  teachers.    The  three  public 
inscicucions  ^re  Southern  Conaeccicut  St.iCe  Collage,  Central  Connecticut  State 
College,  and  the  llniversity  of  Connecticut;  and  the  privately-operated  schools 
are  the  University  of  Hartford,  Fairfield  University,  nnd  St,  Joseph  College. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  special  education  teachers  in  the  state.  Teacher 
vacancy  lists  demonstrate  this  need.    Projections  show  some  6,700  teachers  will 
be  necessary  to  serve  the  estimated  89,000  students  who  require  some  form  of 
special  education,  that  is  about  4,200  teachers  more  than  presently  employed. 
At  the  present  rate  of  production,  neither  Connecticut's  colleges  or  colleges, 
■across  the  country  will  be  able  to  meet  this  demand.    For  example,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  an  expert  feels  that  the  manpower  needs  to  teach  all  children  who 
are  or  could  be  classified  as  emotionally  disturbed  will  not  be  met  until  the 
year  2770.     So  while  the  institutions  of  higher  education  must  increase  their 
output  of  special  education  teachers,  new  approaches  to  special  education  must 
be  developed. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  is  priciarily  a  research-oriented  institu- 
tion, graduating  only  thirty  special  education  teachers  with  advanced  degrees 
per  year  and  having  no  undergraduate  programs  for  special  education  teachers. 
There  ere  t^n  nieribers  of  the  faculty  involved  in  the  field  of  special  education 
with  several  considered     to  be  national  experts  in  special  education.  Southern 
Connecticut  State  College  iu  essentially  a  teacher  traini^i;^  institution  for 
special  education  teachers,  with  little  emphasis  on  research.    SCSC  is  acknow- 
ledged as  a  national  leader  in  training  special  education  teachers.  Central 
Connecticut  State  College  is  enlarging  its  teacher  preparation  programs,  but 
is  still  getting  off  the  ground.    >^owever,  more  has  to  be  done  by  these  schools 
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in  ccnjunccion  with  the  SLi/.ne  Depflrtmi'nt  cf  Education  to  bctfiar  contend 
witl-i  the  problenss  of  s;pecic5l  education. 

Clarification  o£  the  rcles  thti  statu  colleges  and  university  can  play 
in  special  education  is  necessary.    The  idea  of  pemitting  scudentfi  to  obtain 
ijitcr-university  degrees  so  that  special  education  teachers  can  be  trained  at 
all  state  institutions  of  higher  education  must  he  developed  and  itnplenented. 
Knowledge  found  within  the  faculties  at  Connecticut's  colleges  and  university 
.should  be  used    on  a  consul tCng  basis  by  the  state  and  local  education  aj^encios, 
Research  cust  be  carried  on  and  ujsed  to  develop  models  for  quality  special  educa- 
tion prograTDS.    The  meeting  of  manpor^er    needs  in  special  education  for  personnel 
other  than  teachers  such  as  diagnosticians,  teacher  aides,  special  education 
supervisors,  and  educational  administrators  familiar  with  special  education 
Dust  be  faced*    These  ancillary  personnel  are  necessary  to  provide  for  success- 
ful progrananlng.  • 

The  state  special  education  coordination  meetings  held  by  the  IJepartraent 

with  representatives  of  each  of  the  colleges  are  ineffective  and  do  not  meet 

the  challenge  due  to  what  appears  to  be  mistrust  and  an  idea  of  the  uselessness 

of  the  meetings  among  the  participants.    Establishment  of  a  coordinating  council 

made  up  of  Department  of  Education,  state  college  and  university,  and  Coictnission 

on  Higher  Education  representatives  to  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss  and 

formulate  plans,  guidelines «  and  policies  in  special  education  as  they  pertain 

to  their  particular  areas  of  interest  should  be  considered.  Therefore, 

(22)  THE  BUREAU  SHOULD  EMPLOY  MEAiNS  AVAIUBLE  TO  COORDINATE  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  BETt^EEN  THE  STATE  AND  THE  STATE- SUPPORT  ED 
COLLEGES  A\T)  UNIVERSITY  SO  THAT  MAXLMbT4  UTILIZATION  OF  RESOURCES 
CAN  BE  MADE;  PRIVATE  COLLEGES  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  INCLUDED, 

(2)  State  Agencies 

Several  state  agencies  provide  special  education  programs  in  addition 
to  their  other  responsibilities.    These  agencies  are  the  Department  of  Health, 
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the  Dcoartxtnt  of  Mental  Health,  and  t.be  bfipnrtDGnt  of  Children  und  Ycurh 
Services.    The  prcgrar.s  available  ere  priirarily  for  thn  ?!ciually  rctarucc:  ;ind 
the  erctionaily  disturbed. 

Clearly,  r.he  educational  pro^rasns  at  stare  institutions  are  of  seco'r.dary 
importance  coir.pared  to  die  residential  and  other  care  ai^pects  provided.  The 
state  should  devote  more  time  and  effort  to  supply  adequate  educational  prograns" 
at  these  facilities.    Also^  evaluation  and  effectiveness  criteria  are  not  avail- 
able to  evaluate  prograns  at  thc$;e  facilities. 

The  Office  of  Mental  Retardation  within  the  Dcpartnenr.  of  Health  is  respor.- 
sible  Tor  the  plan;iing,  development,  and  administration  of  a  complete,  conpre- 
hensive,  and  integrated  state-wide  program  for  the  mentally  retarded,  which 
includes  the  operation  of  the  Southbury  and  Mansfield  Training  Schools  and  the 
eleven  regional  centers.    The  Department  of  Health  is  also  required  by  law. 
Sections  19-21  and  19-2 la  of  the  General  Statutes,  to  provide  for  a  reporting 
system  of  physical  defects  and  handicaps  of  children.    Copies  of  the  reports 
are  to  be  given  to  the  Department  of  Education,  but  the  lews  are  not  complied 
with  and  no  inforrnation  of  this  nature  is  available. 

The  Lfepartrnent  of  Mental  Health  maintains  programs  for  the  mentally 

ill  and  the  emotionally  disturbed  at  Connecticut  Valley  Hospital,  Norwich 

Hospital,  and  High  Meadows.    Of  these  facilities,  High  Meadows  is  acclsimed 

CO  be  the  best  and  is  said  to  offer  the  most  meaningful  programs,  but  again  J, 

evaluative  data  is  lacking  to  substantiate  the  statement.    The  Bureau's  Annual 

Heijort  for  1970-71  stated  that  the  Bureau's  consultant  evaluated  school  program*;. 

at  ConnoctLicut  Vc:ll«'/  and  a  J:  High  Meariovs.    The  evaluation  wis  completed  at 

Connecticut  ValJcy,  but  W5s  not  finished  ai,  liigh  .Veadows  dun  co: 

The  lac':  of  rtcepcivicy  .^or  such  an  ev.-aluation  on  the  p.-irt  of  the  aci?in- 
istrative  ntcrf  at  Higli  Meadows  and  the  inability  on  the  part  of  th'j  con- 
sultant io  't^is'c.  the  nccerfary  time  to  attcrpt  modification  of  the  attituc'e 
of  what  cdn^ii nistrative  at&ti',   (p.  M-6,  1970-71  /.r.nujl  Reyorr.) . 
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The  UepartTacnt  of  Children  and  Youth  Services  operates  two  state 
inssticutions  dGSl{;aGd  for  residential  care  of  delinquent  boys  nnd  givla, 
rges  12-16.    The  Connecticut  Schof»l  for  Boys  and  Long  Lane  School  for  Girls 
provide  educational  programs,  but  should  place  greater  enphasis  on  special 
eduction,  especially  since  most  of  the  children  at  the  schools  have  social 
and  emotional  problems  which  interfere  with  their  abilities  to  learn. 

Overall,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  alternctive  than  to  iraprove  the 

educational  programs  at  state  institutions,  especially  in  terms  of  the  incthods 

and  program  elei::ents  used.    Special  education  should  receive  greater  euiphaais 

and  evaluation  of  the  programs  should  be  provided  for.    Greater  consideration 

should  be  given    to  diagnosis  of  the  children  and  consideration  of  their 

educational  needs.  Therefore, 

(23)  IKE  BUREAU  SHOULD  INCREASE  ITS  SUPERVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
.  t-AOGRAMS  AT  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
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111.    PRriCrjJMMING  IN  SPrXIAL  HDUCATION 


Special  education  prograaitf  should  be  d(»sj;;ned  to  nect  the  edT^cational 
needs  of  exceptional  children.    .Many  questions  are  now  belnK  asked  whether 
these  special  prograras  are  indeed  "special"  and  whether  they  are  accomplish- 
ing their  intended  purposes.    Parents  used  to  be  satisfied  to  have  their  chil- 
dren, placed  In  special  education  classes »  and  to  a  degree,  sowe  still  are. 
But  today,  people  are  expressing  concern  about  the  effectiveness  and  results 
of  these  special  programs  and  services. 

In  Connecticut,  there  is  little  information  available  about- the  effects 
and  inpact  of  special  education.    Presently  there  is  no  way  really  to  tell, 
but  piecemeal  evidence  suggests  that  the  programs  should  be  vorking  better. 
This  section  details  some  of  this  evidence  and  discusses  other  problems  of  ■ 
assessing  special  education  programs. 

Many  special- education  programs  are  "special'*  in  name  only  and  do  not 
contain  any  substance  or  have  any  impact  on  the  children  vho  are  enrolled  in 
them.    Tokenism  would  be  a  fitting  description  of  these  programs.    Such  programs 
are  established  for  administrative  convenience  and  are  done  to  piscate  parents 
and  to  meet  the  mandate  of  the  law.    Many  children  vho  need  special  education 
are  often  times  placed  in  programs  not  geared  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 
Children^enrolled  in  special  education  need  to  be  educated  on  the  baf?is  of 
their  variations,  not  pidgRon-holed  into  programr.  that  are  unsuitable. 

Children,  in  many  instances,  are  not  identified  on  the  basis  of  their 
educational  tlisability,  but  on  the  basis  of  medical  definitions  and  as  a  re- 
sult, arc  placed  in  prograras  not  totally  related  to  theii*  educational  needs. 
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A  failure  of  special  etlucacion,  accorriing  Co  a  stutiy  done  by  two  l/.niv^rslCy  of 
Miltr.asota  profejjsors,  is  that  it  does  not  define  educational  disabilities  rele.- 
vaAt  to  the  educational  sattiiig.    A  good  example  is  the  placin;^  of  blacks  riud 
other  minority  students  and  poor  from  Che  inner  city  into  special  tjducatLon 
pcograas  that  ara  r.ot  designad  to  improve  their  learning  abilities. 

Another  dileinmi:  results  from  what  constitutes  a  learning  problem  is  left 
to  the  individual  teacher.    Studies  suggest  that  teachers  are  trained  to  expect 
certain  pupil  behaviors  and  when  children  deviate  from  these  behaviors,  they  are, 
treated  as  exceptional  children.    There  is  a  need  for  greater  inservice  training 
and  changes  made  in  school  systems  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  children  they 
are  supposed  to  educate.    Again,  the  examples  of  placing  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ity students  into  sp^icial  education  programs  because  they  deviate  from  established 
norms  show  the  need  for  re-evaluating  the  school  systems  and  the  training  the 
teachers  and  administrators  receive, 

PROaLEMS 

The  following  cases  indicate  the  plight  of  several  exceptional  children  in 
Connecticut.    They  relate  real  and  actual  incidents  involving  children  requiring 
special  education.     They  illustrate  the  ineffectiveness  of  a  lav  mandating  pro- 
grans  and  a  system  charged  with  implementing  the  law. 

Child  /*1  is  an  eighth  grade  student  with  a  learning  disability  ar.d  has  had 
no  program  oifered  to  her.    The  parents  claim  the  child  was  diagnosed  and  eval- 
uated by  specialists  in  th»  school  system,  but  no  special  programs  were  provided. 

Child  «I2  was  identified  at  Kevington  Children's  Hoispital  as  perceptually 
handicapped,  and  p^irents  were  advised  to  send  hlra  to  a  private  school.  Instead, 
t^:e  bo.ird  of  education  gave  hin  a  half  day  of  spt'-cial  education,  and  over  two 
yi»;irs,  he  shovad  lit  tie  improvement.    He  was  enrolled  in  a  private  school  last 
Septs7.ber  and  has  improved  j^ub.scantially . 
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Child  V3  vas  diagno3i».d  by  the  school  syKf:5i2  in  Iciadcrgarten  as  percop::ti- 
2lly  handicapped  and  was  ?lac3d  in  a  nsntally  ret-irdnco  cla^s  Indcead  of  the 
first  grade.    The  parents  as!;ad  cor  furthac  castin^;,  vhich  vas  I'safused  op,  ch.s 
grounds  chac  it  w-is  only  necessary  to  tzst  evscy  three  yeacj;.    The  fanily  h^s 
since  moved  to  che  midwest  vhere  the  girl  was  found  to  have  a  deep  auditory 
discriniiaation  and  is  progressing  in  an  ungraded  class,  not  in  one  for  the 
inantally  retarded. 

Child       was  diagnosed  as  having  a  learning  prob-lem  at  Newington  Children's 
Hospital.    The  h'>spital  recoinraended  a  program  for  the  child  to  his  school,  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  school  to  provide  the  program  prescribed.    Even  after 
numerous  meetings  were  held  between  the  parents  and  teachers  and  administrators, 
no  change  was  made  in  the  child's  educational  program. 

Child  i}5  had  hl.s  parents  told  that  in  kindergarten  he  disturbed  other 
children  because  of  his  impulsiveness  and  destructive  manner.    He  was  identi- 
fied in  the  sixth  grade  as  needing  Special  education,  but  was  only  treated  as 
a  discipline  problem,  and  his  parents  vere  told  that  lie  '.jould  grow  out  of  it. 
The  child  was  later  testsd  and  found  to  have  a  learning  problem.    Since  the 
school  did  not  provide  a  program,  he  was  placed  in  a  private  school  at  his 
parent's  expense.  ^ 

Child  v6  is  a  high  school  sophorvore  with  a  severe  .stuttering  problem. 
In  his  town,  there  are  speech  and  hearing  services,  but  only  available  for. 
the  children  in  elementary  schools.    Although  he  is  failing  in  school  because 
of  his  comnunicatton  problems,  the  board  of  education  refus-is  to  provide  spaeci; 
GervLces  for  him  becaus'i  It  does  not  have  enough  speech  and  he-iring  persomicvl. 

Child  I? 7  is  a  seven  year  old  hearing  impairad  chilrJ  tn  the  second  grade . 
She  receivas  sp'iech  services  twice  a  weak  niid  is  tutOT-.id  once  a  week,  but  sh^ 
do^is  iifjt  do  well  in  the  classroun  ii'itijation»    llie  town  dj»is  not  have  sp^.cial 
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clasortS  cor  dcHool  ags  Uaarlnj^  ir.pnired  chtldran  but  tXana  claim  to  bu  weicing 
iCs  responsibilities  un>i:»c  tlia  law.    Tim  piircnts  quesclon  nha  adequacy  of  the 
program  ar.-i  ssug-^est  ser.ding  har  to  a  neii^hboring  tcwii  with  a  progra.ii  v^lth  room 
for  her;  however,  che  tow  refuses  to  p.iy  the  tuition "  required. 

These  cases  represent  some  of  che  many  problems  found  in  present  special 
education  programs.    They  show  a  need  for  ciianges  in  the  methods  of  programming, 
in  the  altitudes  of  school  personnel,  and  in  the  existing  educational  delivery 
system.    They  also  indicate  a  need  for  greater  program  evaluation  and  accounta"' 
bilicy  in  special  education. 

In  order  to  really  improve  special  education,  comprehensive  nrograaraing 
aust  be  implemented  and  directed  from  the  state  level. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMMING 

I'^hat  Is  comprehensive  programming?    It  is  essentially  a  system  designed 
to  deliver  the  necessary  instructional  and  supportive  programs  and  secx'ices 
in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  regular  education 'programs  for  chlldrer«  who 
require  specialized  programs.    Comprehensive  programming  Involves  planning, 
needs  assessment,  priority  formulae: ion,  goals  and  objectives  stntenents* 
evaluation  design.-?,  and  information  systems.    Many  of  thase  components  are 
lacking  in  Connecticut. 

(I)  Planning 

Planning  is  principally  used  Co  provide  adequate  programs  and  services, 
both  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terns.    Planning  can  hz  used  Co  preKeat 
.1  unified  proposal  for  tlie  v'.evelopment  and  ilclivery  of  coraprehans J ve  .ind 
quality  special  education  as  well  as  a  rational  method  ilor  dtstrihiiting  limited 
human  and  financial  resource.*;.    A  plan  can  be  a  strategy  for  achieving  program 
purposes. 
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Ir  Cona;:c.ticut ,  thcv^a  As  no  pi5iiA*iit»  r*iqulrL*;l  in  spo^zlal  educacion  either 
ac  cha  state  or  l.ocul  levels.    A  "planning  r.andace  was  nassiid  in  the  1^71  session 
of  the  Lcsislaturs,  raquirinj;  tae  Daparn-ieftt  of  iidiicjtion  to  priiscnt  to  fr.ii 
Education  ConKi^cee  a  feasibility  plan  ar.ri  cost  study  foe  uhe  dcveioprnenw  and 
operation  of  regional  day  and  residential  programs  for  e:-:aoptional  childr^ii 
not  being  served  by  public  schools. 

The  Couialssiotier  of  Education,  when  asked  atsout  n.  state  master  plan  for 

special  education,  replied: 

Well,  we  don't  have  a  cvaster  plan  as  such,  but  several  years  ago  we  did 
initiate  the  ccditication  of  a  number  of  the  special  education  act  laws. 
There  were  a  r. umber  of  these  laws  where  statutes  were  not  really  combined. 
We  started  that,  and  then  there  was  a  citizens  co:nraittee  that  came  along 
and  worked  on  it  with  us,  and  this  resulted  in  Seccion  lQ-76,  vhich  is 
as  close  to  a  plan  as  we  can  get.    Ws  are  hoping  that  wa  can  provide  for 
all  children,  but  have  gone  no  farther  than  that.     (Transcript,  October  27, 
1971,  Committee  Meeting.) 

Things  should  not  be  left  as  they  are  now. 

The  state  Departcent  of  Education  should  be  required  to  compile  a  state- 
wide master  plan  for  sp£»cial  education,  drai^ring  upon  all  avaiiabla  sourcas  for 
input  and  information.    This  mascer  plan  should  be  coordinated  and  resulatsd 
by  the  state  Department  of  Education  and  should  be  the  basis  for  diractini;  all 
special  education  activities  vithin  the  state. 

Also,  planning  sho-.ild  be  required  for  local  and  regionAl  .school  districts. 
Provisions  for  Cwindatory  five-year  incrsm^intal  plans  should  be  en.acteri  in  or'-l-jr 
to  have  plaonins  done  at  :he  local  level.    .Mabarua  passed  a  strong  special  edu- 
cation law  in  1971  which  requires  five-/ear  plans  to  be  drawn  and  submitted  to 
the  state  education  aj;ency.    In  Connecticut,  these  recommended  plan:;  shoMld  be 
orchestrated  to  fom  part  of  zt\2  state  plan  and  should  be  regulatod  and  cjor- 
dinatad,by  the  stare  De?.^rtir.ent.;   Atiy  amcr.d."nents  tq  tho-?-2  local  plans  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  .state  Depcii'trrCi-it .  Th^jrccore, 
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(24)  STATE  :.iV.;  SHOULD  PROVIDi:  FOR  PUWNIMG  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATIOM  TO 
D£T<\Xt  HOW  THE  STATi  DKPART'J'IKiiT  OF  EDUCATtOM  AN'L")  LOC:\L  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  AND  STATE  rM3TITi;TION*3  PROPOSE  TO  EDWCATH  ALL  JL\J;DI- 
CA?rSO  CllILDR'iN.    THE  ?IMS  SHOULD  BE  REGlXAT^O  MVO  COORD KJATED 

BY  THE  DE?.\RTMEJ;t  Or  F.Dl.' CATION  A! ID  SHOULD  BE  SORJSCT  TO  DEPARTIIEMT 
APPROVAL;  THE  I'lAMS  SHOULD  BE  BIN'OING  AND  AME::DF.D  ONLY  WITH  STATE 
DBPARIMEN'T  APPROV'AL:  THE,  PUNNIMC  PROCESS  SHOULD  INCLLT)F.  ALL  PARTIES 
INTERESTED  IN  M^D  CONCERNED  WITH  SPECIAL  EOUCATiOM  IN  CON^iECTICUT . 

(2)  Keeds  Assessment 

Progran  needs  have  to  be  assessttd  in  order  to  know  what  must  be  done  to' 
provide  coDprehensive  programs.    The  needs  assessment  should  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  numbers  of  students  to  be  served  by  special  education  (incidence 
data);  other  demographic  data;  manpower  needs  in  terms  of  administrative, 
Instructional,  supportive  professional,  and  paraprofessional  personnel;  exist- 
ing facilities  where  programs  may  be  housed;  methods  for  curriculum  and  materials 
development;  and  analysis  of  procedures  for  identification  ana  appraisal  of 
students. 

In  Connecticut,  there  has  been  no  needs  assessment  done  on  a  statewide 
basis  and  most  likely «  few  done  on  a  local  basis.    Uhen  the  law  was  enacted 
in  1967,  there  was  no  determination  made  of  the  needs  that  h^id  to  be  met  under 
the  new  law.    Ar.d,  since  chat  time,  there  has  been  none.    Data  on  the  incidence 
of  disabilities  are  unreliable;  they  are  based  on  national  figures,  medical 
definitions  of  disabilities,  and  on  studies  done  in  the  1950 's.  =  The  Bureau's 
1970-71  Annual  Report  lists  many  of  the  needs  in  the  special  education  field, 
but  these  are  based  on  each  consultant's  analysis  and  ai>  such  are  not  a  compre- 
hensive needs  assessment.  Therefore, 

(25)  rrfE  DEP.\RT:•IE^^T  of  ED'JCATIOM  SHOULD  COtlDUCT  AND  COOrJDINATE  A  HEEDS 
ASSESSMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATIOM  OK  A  STATEWIDE  BASES,  MJB  SHOULD 
H^A'E  THE  COOPERATIO:;  OF  ALL  LOCAL  AJ.T*  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
AKD  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  PROCEEDING  WITH  TUE  ASSESSMENT. 
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(3)  Prioritiaa 

DesLsnatiop.  of  priorities  to  provide  for  orderly  solution  to  the  probletns 
confronting  special  education  is  important.  Esta'ulish.n;enL  of  priorities  should 
be  an  anneal  practice  of  both  state  and  local  education  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  its  priorities;  however,  the  Departr^ent  of  Education  has 
not  engaged  in  priority  identification.    To  date,  the  Bureau  consultants  have 
designated  fourteen  problem  areas  requiring  priority  attention.    They  have 
ranked  these  problems  in  terms  of  "iirinediacy"  and  "Bureau  feasibility."  In- 
terestingly enough,  most  of  the  problerts  relate  to  the  failures  of  the  iden- 
tification processes.    The  follC'Ving  problem  received  top  priority  in  immediacy 
and  Bureau  feasibility: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  exceptional  children  are  not  Identified  until 
they  have  spent  at  least  3  to  5  years  in  inappropriate  regular  programs, 
their  learning  problems  become  so  severe  as  to  make  their  prognosis  for 
successful  learning  very  poor,  leading  to  apathy,  early  school  withdrawal, 
more  frequent  suspensions  and  expulsions  and  a  high  rate  of  academic  failure. 

Tha  number  nx^o  problem  under  the  immediacy  category  also  referred  to  the  failures 

of  the  identification  processes: 

Duoi  to  the  fact  that  many  exceptional  children  are  not  identified  prior  to 
school  age  and  few  exceptional  children  are  programmed  prior  to  school  age, 
serious  developmental  losses  of  all  kinds  occur  to  most  such  children  re- 
sulting in  the  intensification  of  problems  x^hich  might  have  been  ameliorated 
.  or  eliminated  with  effective  early  educational  programs. 

Local  and  regional  school  districts  should  develop  priorities  based  on 

local  needs.    Development  of  program  priurities  should  permit  a  systematic 

growth  of  special  education  services.  Therefore, 

(26)  TlIE  BUREAU  SKOfJLO  CONTIMUE  TO  DEVELOP  PRIORITIES  AND  USE  THE:-!  A3 
■  GUIDELINES  cOa  BUREAU  ACTIVITIES.    THE  LOCAL  X^ID  aEOIONAL  SCHOOr. 
DlS'L•:^ICTS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  ESTABLISH  PRIORITIES  BASED  ON 
Tt!EIR  LOCAL  NEEDS. 

(L)  Coalrt  .ind  Objectives 

Program  ;»oaIs  and  objectives  ace  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate 
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cosipreheasivc  pros-raKniiarj.    Coal:^  should  be  ^rritt^in  in  cetns  ot  what  is 

Lo  be  accoT.pii3he»d  and  should  not  concern  chems^ilvcs  wich  -Aic  inanner  in  which 

ic  is  CO  be  accociplished. 

Objeccivas  should  be  spacemen ts  of  chfc  phases  or  stages  Co  be  achieved 
as  progress  is  r^de  coward  each  goal.    For  example,  an  objeccive  of  idenCifying 
in  fiscal  1972,  cwency  percenc  of  chose  children  requiring  special  educacion 
in  Che  scace  could  be  a  s?:ep  coward  accaiiilng  che  more  general  goal  of  idenCi- 
fying all  children  needing-  special  edvicati"<n  vichin  a  five  year  period, 

Measurer.encs  of  program  successes  and  ef fecCiveness  can  be  based  on 
accainneuc  of  Che  Cargec  objecCives  and  evencually,  Che  more  general  goals. 
Of  course,  daca  muse  be  collecced  Co  use  in  Che  measuremenc  of  effecCiveness, 

There  is  a  lack  of  clearly  sCaCe  goals  and  objecCives  for  special  educa- 
cion ac  Che  sCaCe  and  local  levn.ls.    The  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special 
EducaCional  Services  has  developed  differenc  caCegories  of  objecCives  sCaCe* 
mencs.    Hovever,  the  objectives  are  meaningless  Co  Che  extent  Chat  indicators 
have  noc  been  rornulaCed  and  baseline  daCa  are  noc  available  so  chaC  perform- 
ance and  outpuC  can  be  measured. 

Local  and    regional  school  districts  for  Che  mosc  pact,  do  have  stated 

objectives,  but  these  are  essentially,  philosophical  statements  and  do  not 

reflect  anticipated  results  of  programs.    The  Bureau  should  work  with  the 

local  districts  to  iDprove  program  objectives.  Therefore, 

(27)  THE  BUREAU  SHOULD  DE\?ELOP  STATE  GOALS  ANT)  OBJECTIVES  FOR  SPECUL 
EDUC.kTIOX  COMMENSUR.VTE  WITH  ANTICIPATED  ACCO*IPLISHKOTS.  ALSO, 
LOC.\L  AND  REGIOMAL  iCHOOL  DISTRICTS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURiVGED  TO  FORM- 
ULATE PROGRAM!  COAf.S  AND  OBJECTIVES  AND  REPORT  THEM  TO  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  0?  EDUC AT  10.^1. 

(5)  Prograia  Elements  f 

Progra.'ns  and  services  provide  the  mechanisms  to  meet  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  special  education.    For  e.ich  goaJ.  and  accompanying  objectives, 
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appropriate  prograra  elcrcants  n*2ed  to  be  prtwldad.    Program  elements  inclu-iii 

parsoanel,  instructional  activities  and  arrnngemt:i\ts,  pup  LI  persoup.el  servictis, 

staff  d(!Vclopn:ei\t ,  and  rasKarch  and  utvelopjnent .    Each  of' thijse  aspects  should 

be  described  to  indicate  the  need  for  nod  use  of  these  elements. 

-In  Conn^jcticut,  questions  are  asked  as  to  what  are  the  best  program 

eienants  to  include  in  special  education  programs.    According  to  tha  statt* 

consultant  for  the  eaotioc:ally  disturbed,  the  effectiveness  of  certain  program 

cletoeats  is  questionable: 

Frotr.  my  ovn  bias,  I  say  ones  of  the  reasons  that  identification  seems  to  be 
such  a  big  problem,  I  don't  mean  to  say  when  I  say  "seems",  it  is,  because 
that  once  identified,  I  ara  not  too  sure  the.  field  knows  what  works,  what 
to  do  with  them,  once  identified.     (Transcript,  December  20,  1971,  Committee 
Meeting.) 

Present  special  education  program  elements  in  the  state  vary  in  the  degree  of 

application.    Some  school  districts  make  the  commitment  to  provide  the  necessary 

range  of  programs.    Other  districts  rely  on  private  schools  and  agencies. 

Others  prefer  the  regional  program  approach.    However,  one  thing  app>i.ivs  to  bs 

certain,  and  that  is  that  many  of  the  present  instructional  activitiei?  an<I 

arransemeat:^  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  they  are  iucending  to 

servG.    Th2  questions  of  whicli  instructional  arranger-.^nts,  staffing  patterns, 

curriculum,  etc.  work  bent,  must  be  answered.  Therefore, 

(28)  THE  LOCAL  AI-H)  RSiUO.VAL  SCUOOL  OrSTRICTS  SHOULD  DI-SrRIBH  THEIR 
PROGR/uMS  A^^D  SERVICES  mi^G  PROV'IDKn  FOR  EXCEPT lOMrVL  CHILDREN 
:\?!D  REPORT  TIIEM  TO  THI-:  BURHAU  Vl  TliE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR.  THE 

pL.\c::a>;G  oocu;tE?jT3  should  includf.  statlmemts  of  utilization  of 

TUESE  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS  FOR  THE  SUGGF.STED  5  VE*\K  PLi\N?IIJ:C  PERIOD. 

(6)  Poli^'  Statements 

In  the  imple'p.entat  Lun  of  special  education,  ;)olicy  state-Tients  h.wc-  to 
he  f ormulL'.tcd  to  guide  perscnnol  in  their  activities.     Policy  statemeata 
should  delineate  the  rol»2S  of  jirogi'am  personnel  and  the  roLitinnshlp  of 
special  eduKiJtion  -to  the  total  educutioaal  projjcam. 
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The  ji;jri;^u  hni?  iUjveiojvji.!  policii':';  over  rho  p.jsl  la-venil  y.^nrj;  rtil;;2Cins 


to  spaci.ll  tiUucatioa:  hoM-evjr,  chc;>o.  sL.u.onittiit.;  have  moL  iu.'or>  c;i;:in  i  lod  and 

:r.c»Je  avniirthlo  ?.o  that  local  Kchcol  tl  iMtricuii  and  otiijf  i'.itc.'r^rsre'.l  peirscns 

r'.nov;  fi:liy  what:  chd  star.'^'s  roli»  iii  in  spcr.tal  cMueatlon. 

Local  .school  districts  photilJ  also  Suvc  -ivailabLu  policy  y trat-.fjr.oaris 

CO  v^ttlcic  the  ceachers  and  ochcnt  invol'/i::cI  In  r.pucicxl  wclcjcacioti  in  the 

ruiiiCaCion  of  pro^^ra::!-;  and  services.     Those  pultcy  lUrccLive.s  shoulii  alsu  du- 

linc-ate  tha  relaC ionihlp  'oeCween  special  cilucntLon  and  the  total  educational 

pro2;ram.  TharaCore, 

(29)  TriE  BURELAU  SHOULD  COMPILE,  PKIMT,  AND  DISTKIimTE  ITS  POLICY  STATE- 
M'^riTS;  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DTSTRICTS  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO 
FOIdULATE  CLEAR  STATEMENTS  OF  POLICY;  AND  IN  BOTH  INSTANCES,  POLICY 
SHOULD        USED  TO  DIKECT  USE  OF  PKOOF.AM  ELEME^ITS  AND  TO  DESCRIBE 
THE  RELAX tON'SH IP  BEr.fEEN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  TOTAL  EDUCATtON-*J- 
Pr.OCR^^J-l . 

(7)  Evaluation  Dasign 

An  intfl^ral  part  of  t:o;T.nrchansive  proj^raoning  Is  evaluation.    We  have 
to  know  yhat  ovarali  impact  spucial  education  hab  as  vi^il  as  the  cf  Soct  ivenesj; 
o:   iudividunl  nro;5.rams.     Little  is  Co  he  gained  fror.i  continuing  progcaci«  with- 
O'jt  mnitoring  and  anjlyzin^  th^  result.*;. 

Tn  the  susgested  cor.prehaay  ive  proyriimir-i'ig  riodel,  GValuatLoii  .ijhould  be 
done  in  tec.7,3  of  student  products  and  of  th-e  del  ivery  Kystu'T  .vhirh  produces 
%.hut>e  products.     De.';i y,aat iori  oi  instrtin;e:itR  to  «i.-;e  in  woaiiitr inv^  c!5a«x.;,er»  in 
jiccdents  vill  then,  be  cone  the  next  n'.ajor  problem.    Techniques  to  evaluate  the 
d'ilivery  systen  or  the  administrative  and  instructional  pi'ocetirfes  should  show 
thriir  effectlver.oiis  in  terr.s  of  student  behrivior  and  pro'-^rnn  costs.     tn  thir; 
nnnaer,  the  reyultr:  becrn.t  :?.ore  tiie.-m  inyriil  bcviousn  they   indicate  the  changer/ 
in  the  children  at  v;h. ich  the  profxratris  are  dirocttjd.  . 

Th.e  rv.'.r»iau  has  not  av'alunred  j/pecf^il  fcifhscatiiju  in  Cuiir.eot  u:ui: .  The 
IVir'Ji'iu's  1070-71  /uinual  RepOjTj;^  IIl^Ch  its  luraber  on.i  n'"'0.d  as  ''ovalu.u  ion  of 
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I.SA  spvcl.Tl.  tiJuCiicion  pfO';;ra::iri,  mxil  pupil  p»irsoiuu»l  sorviccr. ,  Incluuiii.^,  tli:? 
pkllls  of  oh  j. 3::  t  ices  wrLr.in.«;»  rv-^:;<.}s  ns'nt:  ^y.'.umt ,  tui;tin;',,  lUMr.'.iromcac  ,  r'cc." 
(p.  1970-71  Asmunl  )^yr)o/f )  ■     Thu  report  cicncitmos  by  sui^ciest  Lnc;  "c'm.iL 

thij  evnluci*:io:i  of  3chooLc,  ps-o;jcar.s,  servicoy,  special  projects  and  cEtort 
rciccivt:  j  i'ilgh  priority  in  thj  Bureau  nr.d  DLviyioa  and  i^^ns:Iiate  steps  bs 
tahau  to  itiltiiatc  r.  conprohen-sive  ovaluncLon  plan."  (p.  A~A,  1970-71  Aar.'tal 
Kejjort) . 

The  K'JuuaCioa  Conynlctce,  during  the  1971  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
rscoiTjnended  log  i  slat  ion ,  which  was  passed  and  became  Public  Act  326,  requiring 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  periodically  evaluate  the  progress  and  accont- 
plLsUments  of  prcgrams  covered  by  S?ections  10-76a  to  10-76g,  inclusive.  A 
report  ui  11  he-,  prcsantuj  to  the  Education  CoTunltteo  early  in  the  1972  session 
of  cht;  Legislature  Lti  compliance  with  this  law. 

There  is  a  need  to  deCerr.ine  the  impact  and  ef  f uctiveness '  in  special 
education  o;:  a  sr.utetvide  b.ljlis  as  well  ar.  la  .each  schciol  district.    The  Bureau 
does  not  have  performance  and  O'Jtput  indicators  for  special  educatioa.  There 
is  no  collect io:'.  of  meaningful  data.    Tiie  Bureau  needs  to  change  its  najor 
funccioa  fron!  consulting  to  r-igulat in.;  and  evaluating  special  education. 
cIvaluatLon  becor.-is  a  r"«cy  i\\  workint^  toward  pro^rara  iT.provcr.ent  be^ia^isa  it 
feeds  back,  the  results  of  Che  prograns.  Th^irefoco, 

(30)  TliE  5it:HK.\u  s.MOirLn  DjT.vKi.QP  AMI)  [M?uKMf:::T  DPisic;?;?  TO  evaluati:  THK 

?ERrO?JL\j;r.E  AMD  OUTP'JT  Of  SPECIAl.  EDUCATIOM  IV,  COMNECTIC-JT;  Tlir: 
D'JStC:-;  SfiO'JLD  INCLUDE  EV'ALaATtOS'  OK  i'ROOXA-MS  nV  LOCAL  AND  KECIOIjAL  ' 
SCKOOL  DE  SIS  I  CIS,  U^IICfl  REPORT  TfiE  REfJULTS  TO  THE  BfJ^iEAU;  TllK 
BUREAU  SHOUf.D  CHANGE  ITS  EMPIL\SI3  FKCM  CONSULTr.'jC  TO  REr.ULATlMC  ■ 
EVAlUATtNC;  SPEC  CAE  EDUCATION*  PROfJRAI-l.S . 

(?,)    rnrorinati.ort  Sy^ite.n 

In  iird.ir        know  •..-i-.a':  proi^ranii;  and  servicCi  are  do  in;.*,  inlorinatioa  wMC-t 

Ihi  collected.     Th-^  inforv.-a': : on  to  be  :.iar.li\^ret!  slio'ild  b*.*  dictated  by  the  ev."j]- 

u. It  ion  scheme  used.     It  do-.*.s  tio  ji^ood  to  obtain  data  that  havj  no  noanlnj;  to 
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the  progrnn;  ::janak5eir3  -.lucf  o'fi'Jir.s  vho  r.jni:.-*  policy  decisions. 

Triei  bitac^avj  does  not:  huv:*  ar.  ciSLnbH^lioJ  uironnat  i  on  system  wh  Lch  can 

prt)vl;l'i  nec-.^rfar.fV  dnt»"i  fo.:  cvalttat  i.on.    A  ncc*i  "»f  the  nurenu  is  seated  in 

tU-J  1570-7.1  Anp.ua  1  Rtinort  id  for  tho: 

Establishir.GP.'-  of  a  coinprche-iSiv^o  information  and  support  reiiource.s  plnn 
CO  inclu'iL-  the  capability  fur  coil^sction,  storajie,  retrieval  and  dls^jei?.- 
ination  of  inforr-at  ion,  dnta,  natcj  rials,  models,  and  tcjcUnlquas  related 
to  thi2  needs  oT  snudents  and  personnel.     (p.  1970-71  Annual  f^eporf)  ♦ 

Over  tha  past  several  nonths,  the  Bureau  has  been  usiaj;  two  (:orm5,  the  ED  042 

and  the  ED  04ia,  to  collect  data  for  prograc  approval  purposes  and  to  provide 

certain  input  and  status  InfonTiatioa  about  special  education.    The  information 

liceds  of  the  Bureau,  however,  are  greater  than  that  provided  by  the  ED  042  and 

the  EO  042a  forns.     Aiyo,  according  to  Bureau  sources,  the  information  will 

not  be  usable  for  at  lua-st  another  year. 

One  Bureau  consultant  ha.<;  comirented  that  the  state's  "watchdog"  effect' 
has  broker,  doi^m  because  the  Bureau  does  not  collect  the  kind  of  information 
It  did  prior  to  the  19&7  law.     He  feels  that  local  education  agencies,  with 
knowledge  that  Che  Bureau  is  not  asking  tlio  questions  it  used  to,  could  fx^el 
free  ar.d  nore  at  cas.-.  to  put  forth  z  cniaimal  effort  In  special-  cducatinn. 

Many  of  the  local  and  re.^;ional  school  dlstrii'ts  collect  and  .maintain 
certain  pro^,ra;:>  inforratioa,  hut  they  make  U:  tie  or  no  use  of  it.    Part  of 
the  problem,       thn-t  the  Bureau  has  not  given  -direction  tu  the  school  dlstrjct.<5 
as  to  what  infornatlon  to  gatJier  and  in  vhat  fortTi  to  koep  it.    Uniform  data 
collection  forr.ats  are  not  nnric  avatlnble  by  the  state  to  the  nchool  districts 
for  Lais  purpose. 

The  BuL_>.:u  i-.ttouI.ci  [»l.-;n  it^?   informt  in.u  uocc?s  nccordruji  to  the  questions 
It  ha.-i  to  hive  answered.     huorri-it  ion  :;hou!d  not  bo  c:i»ller.t.ed  for  ceil  lection  '  ij 
yakc ,  but  It  shoJid  be  of  value  and  bo  able  tin  r»UDpLy  .i-a.swers  t.o  quc!.'?tiona . 
Tntormatiou  ;nL;j"i'vt  be  coIleuLed  v-'hicii  v/otild  niiow  the  nunhor  of  chllrirch  who: 
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arv!  Lflencific-'i  and  at  ;.'hjL-  ay.f'  .ui.l  :  aro  plr,c;«:(l  In  .-^poiii.-i  L  pror^rucn  ujh! 

arc  rucelvia;.;  support  «?-»'v  Lc/s; .  and  :;c  u'liat         aiu)  i^rriJcj;  ar«.*  no  .lonv.;:M'  r  j - 
quLria:',  special  pro^'.ram?  mi'}  Aec\:ic:ctsi  arc  a<;l»U-via«;  inHlviclual  ohjC:cti  /erf 
over  a  given  period  of  tlv.e;  ac^  schoc'l  *iropouts  who  w.j;:*^  snro»lled  In  spciiul 
education,  etc.    The re r ore. 

(31)  TKE  SURl-lAU  SHOULD  ESrABI.ISH  Ai:  ] Nl-Oi?>L\TIO>J  SYSTF.}!  TO  PlWyiDr^  DATA 
O.V  i'ROGR^VM  ErcF.CTrVE:i:r.SS  AMD  Il-iPACT;  THE  SV3Tr:-l  SHOULD  RKQUIRE 
UI:1V0K:-\  RF.CORD-KZF.PXNG  of  SPKCLM.  education  Pt^OCH^^MS  ANT>  SERVICES 
BY  LOCAL  ANT)  REGXOXAL  SCHOOL  UtSTIUCTS. 

ST5.\TECIES  FOR  PROCSAI-1  DEVKLOb'MSNT 

To  nalce  improvemeats  in  special  education,  steps  shoulJ  be  taken  ircincidi- 
atdly  to  implement  needed  changes.    The  outline  set  out  by  Che  comprehensive 
progratirair.g  tciodcl  covered  in  the  n"t^*ivious  section  indicates  what  must  be  done. 
The  following  suggestions,  IE  followed,  can  be  used  ad  focal  points  from 
which  action  can  be  initiated. 

(32)  A  PEtO-l\:lEj;T  ADVLSORY  CO>miTTF.F.  ON  SrECIAL  EDUCATION  SJIOULD  BE 
ESTABLISKF.D  TO  SKRVK  AS  AN  ADVOCATE  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CUILOillCN 
AND  AS  AN  ADVlSOrNX  BO.'uU)  IN  THE  COMPXUNTtON  OF  A  F-TATE  PLAN 
FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATEON. 

An  advisory  co!nr:itcee  is  advisable  because  parents  and  others  interested  in 

special  education  need  a  forum  for  discussing  and  sugs^ sting  changes  in 

special  educ.itiv\i.    This  coT.-nittce  should  ali;o  act  as  the  committee  to  xs'orl: 

yyth  t'ne  OepactTOisv\t  in  tVv^  foTOutation  of  n  vitate  plan  in  spacial  education. 

This  co:n.-nic':'2rf  should  revict/  and  corxnent  o:i  Che  sta-tti  |)T;:n  as  well  as  coinnent 

on  regulations  and  proposed  ariendnents  to  the  law  and  report  nanuaily  to  the 

Legislature,  Govornor,  and  state  Department  of  Education  their  reco:nnendat U^ns 

tor  changes  in  rtpt?oial  education  and  on  the  pro;«ress  or  spcci.il  education. 

This  will  re^pjlre  lev^inlation. 

(33)  THE  STATE  DEPAJ^T^'rlNT  OK  EDU'JATtOj:  SltOHLf)  BEGIN  TO  DO  FCELD  AUDITS 
Or  SPICCtAL  Kli'JCATION'  TN  SELl^CrED  SCHOOL  nir.TRlCTrf. 
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v;i.Lh  t:'.U!  iicctu  j»hf\rti  ol  c!i.:'  cui:t.^  ff  saot-Lii  ».'.h.ic-!  l  iou  i  *; .:  r-.tas  i  n;-  ar.nv.  tl  iy » 
zU'i  ri;ip.irc::!r.nc  should  b':'..',iT.  lo  '\c:r.i:\v.  ■.nor-:       ."rn.ii:  i .v.i  u  i  tUx.'  t  osuU:\  ;il 
cc:iu  Ltv.icil  i.!ii;r..'a,=:ci;:  i.n  thu  lov'/l  of  ruaJta;;.     Prf:J  'jnCly  lluiro  is  no  :iC':o;r:iJl 
i:^^J.o  Co  hol-i  local  school  d i--! t r Lets  ar.;:oant;r.>Ut  for  what  ij.rrpt^ns  to  speciaL 
cuuc.-it.  ion  fundi; .     Tli-i  siiggO'-;cod  approach  Co  c;;I-:e  in  in,  1 L l^ll.i.I^g  thir,  accivvCy 
x»ouLc:  b«  Co  select:  cercain  .^:»jhool  dlscricLs  ;;nJ  r.cnci  an  .nuliCor  and  parson 
knowIailgo.abLti  in  special  e-.l-.tcacion  proK,ra!:it^  to  those  discriccs  Co  review 
chc  use  of  the  :»cace  funds. 

(34)  ONE  ^L\LF  OF  ONE  PERCENT  OF  THI-  SPKCtAI.  KDUCATION  GRANT  APPROPRIATION 
IN  rtSCAI.  YF»\RS  1973  AND  1974  SHOULD  BH  SET  ASIDE  FOH  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
A  STATEWIDE  EVALUATION  PROJ;SvVM  ANT)  TNFOPJUTION  SYSTETl  FOR  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION;  REPORTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  PERIODICALLY  TO  THE  EDUCATION 
COWITTEE  AND  THE  APPiiOPRlATtONS  COI-DIITTEE. 

This  nt'naure  is  necessary  Lf  special  education  is  Co  be  ovaluntL'd  in  a  tneaa- 

inj;rul  nanner.     Periodic  reporting  of  Che  progreas  nn«l  exteuc  of  Che  actlvicies 

Co  Che  LegislaCuro  *  s  Education  and  Appropriacioas  CoxmitCee  will  keep  .Che  i?.an- 

beriJ  of  Che  General  Arfsenbly  informed.     It  seen-.s  chat  the  sii;»sested  amonnc  of 

noKcv  Ls  a  worthwhile  iuvesc^iient  Co  find  out  Che  i:?pacc  of  spend  Lnp,  sev.iral 

r.iliion  dollars  for  special  educacion  over  Che  years.     This  will  require 

Icii Lslacion  for  inplementacion. 

(35)  A  PRE-SCHOOL  AGE  CENSUS  AND  RECilS TUATtON  OF  ClifLDREN  SHOULD  BZ 
REQUIRED  VOR  PURPOSES  OF  IDENTIFICATION- 

Ka.rliev  Ldop.tification  of  chilciritn  with  potential  lencninj',  problems  that  cnn 

be  pnolioratcd  with  special  education  is  necessary.    The  suiy^ested  procedure 

should  be  carried  out  vben  the  child  is  betw(:;c?n  2  and  3  years  of  age  and 

earlier  if  possible.     Information  will  also  be  provided  to  school  districts 

a-.'.ci  the  state  foe  planning  purpo:;os,  in  order  to  jilve  them  an  idea  of  the 

co-:^positioa  of  cite  school  population  several  years  before  these  child  rein 

cinter  school.     la  order  to  make  tfjis  a  successful  pro^'rani^   Lt  v;ill  requLrc  the 

coo'jeracion  and  assl-Jtance  of  it-itc  and  local  j^ovornr^ititit  aj'.en'-lou  and  CGnj:nunity 

and  civic.  orF',an.l7.a Lions  ,    This  will  requxro  legi.slatiof\  for  inpleT.entat ion  . 
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MJiJKLS  OK  \A:;io;.::^  -y^:\ivx\  xi.!"::'*:; :s  :4:\:^=-:i;  oi:  'i\;a:\r:^V[j[.  ^:\:':viii::;c:?is 

Thd  BuroLUu  u.-i^stls  f?  proviso  ior.:tl  >;ciiool  d  i.rfcr  i.ct'?  vie!;  jug^jnst  3;i  m-ruhcd.-!  for 
iraplonioiac i. VvHriou.-^  .■'.'4p:3v:c*.  of  tipciclal  t!'l-i::ati(.T.  p:og:a.r;ri  ;\.\,:]  servic-in. 
Seviiral  school  discricCJ;  h;ivi  achie/cJ,  succciss  Ln       I LVv^rin^  Clic  rijquirod 
servicc-s  to  clto  «2AC3ptionaL  children  within  their  jurtijdiccLoti  and  th'ise  ct\n 
be  drawn  up  ;'.s  :nodelr.  for  other  districts  to  follov.    Alsj,  a  grei'.ter  on:phn.Tis 
on  the  uiJe  of  fedt'-rni  research  funds  avnilabI.o  to  tho  scace  in  cUe  arcn  of 
tjxperiir.eiicai  projeqcs  is  reriUlced  in  order  to  make  their  application  :rean- 
in^ful.     DLssexiniit ion  of  this  type  oi:  intorriatiou  can  be  very  valuable  in 
the  developinf.nt  of  quality  prograras  for  children  requiring  special  cdiictitlon. 
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APPENDIX  A 


AGENCY  RESPOWSK  ' 

A  prsllniaary  draft  cnpy  of  the  r import:  was  seat  to  the  Department  of 
Kducatior.  with  cha  request  tnac  whatever  corrections  ov  coininents  that  were 
appropriate  be  ntade.     Subsequent  to  the  rsiccipt  Qi  this  intonnation  ^>o::l 
the  Departraenc,  changes  were  nade  in  the  ttaxc  of  the  report.    The  agency 
co?rzienCs  are  included  in  the  pages  which  follow.    This  assistance  from 
the  Dapacznienc  was  appreciated. 

The  recorjT.endacions  listed  in  the  Department's  cnnmenCs  have  been 
rer.unjbered  since  recoraiendanion  number  7  was  deleted.    The  numbers  appear- 
ing CO  the  left  of  the  original  numbers  corre.spond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
recommendations  in  the  tt-xt. 

N'O  actenpt.  was  nadc  ^o  carry  on  a  debate  with  the  agencies  conc^:irning 
the  T.erits  of  all  con'jner.ti;  and  the  contents  of  this  report.    The  objucLive 
of  che  study  was  no  provide  niacerial  and  recommendations  that  would  be  of 
n;jsiscnace  to  tUci  r.embyrs  of  the  General  Asse;.":bly,     Differences  in  analysis 
of  che  aacner  researched  and  the  degrees  of  emphasis  arc  frequent  where 
individuals  are  involved  and  occasional  dcicisions  riay  be  based  on  facts 
which  are  not  weighted  equally  by  all  who  view  them. 
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r:)Uovin5       a  U.cin::        .ho  .u:::::..ry  .vco.:...n;^ation.  of  ^n.  Koporc  on 

l^Hl>::xtion.    Co:n^.e:.::u  aro  rei:  trie toi  cntiroly  to  the  £;u:n::-ry  re.oninendations 
am  no  atto:.pt  h;:3  b^cn  -ilo  to  discuss  the  bcly  of  the  report  at  this  tin^. 
Sinw  the  State  Bc:-a  or  aiuc^^tio::  h:.:;  not  recoiveJ  thi^;  report  or  revievo:^ 
the  ro'oo:-e;idatiop.3,  tha  con-op.ta  r.ust  be  considered  solvly  the  opinions  of 
the  Chior  oi-  th'.  B'-etiu  or  Pupil  ycrsonnel  an:l  Special  i::iucatio:-I  Services. 
I.     FlilAnCiriG  SP£3^  V 
HGC:o.rjr.^a-iatior.;i ;"  / 
(?-)    The  D::?:irtir.3nt  of 'Eclucatior.  should  stvidy  altcrnati v^e  formulas  regarding 
the:  di.trlbucion  or  ..ate  Grants  for  special  education  aia  report  its 
finclin-3  £n:l  r=;co.-::x-r.iution3  to  the  Joint  Coxniittoe  on  Education  and 
tr.c  Joint  Co.r.7iittr:.-  on  Appropriatior.s  by  Pubnir.ry  I5,  1973, 

(2)  A  special  appropriation  should  be  r-do  to  pay  current  costs  of  nf:v 
and  e.-cpan-iod  pro-rarr3  on  a  p-rcentaso  basis;  the  state  should  also 
bo  rcciiicel  to  caJce  p^:,':-:2nt  of  sp-cial  -education  grants  by  Kove^iber 
15  of  eaah  3'oar. 

(3)  Tho  D-?artn:::nl:  should  stM'Iy  the  ro:islbility  of  phasing  in  partial 
pay:n-:-nt  of  current  cozU  and  report  its  findin^-s  to  the  Joint 
CD-nitti-e  on  liAucatlon  ar.d  the  Joint  Co.7jr.ittso  on  Appropriations 
by  Fcbrariry  I5,  1973. 

(^0    In  ord,--  to  facili-ate  provrn::;  ^;rovth,  funds  should  b^  chai^noiod 
dlroctly  to  the  richool  boiirds  or  tovji  boards  should  be  required 
to  rotippropriatcj  Gp-ci:^I  t;du2r,tion  grant  receipts  to  boards  of 
cdisi-.'-Lion. 
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\-h  coiic-ir  \:;lth  tlius-j  :-cio:v.:or;c!ation3  thj-.i^^li  :iGW  Ici^iolation  voulc>  bo 
rG?,uired  ar.d  .^*lult .lorinl  i'uMn  apiv/op-.-.U c-v.l  to  l';:plc:;-nt  both  chajrt{;inc 
tho  proii-iT.t  for.r.uLi  o:'  roir/'j-ai-c.-Aont  ciriii  p:-ovic3in^;  ^aumIs  on  a  current 
basis .    V.'e  'mve  GU:v.)ortcd  lGgisl;itior.  to  r.chicvG  thoua  goals  in  previous 
sessions  of  tr.'j  Ow.-al  A3serib3y.    (Sos  .'.ttachtrd  Jaauaiy  1972  staten-.ent 
of  VJilli,—.  J.  Saaric-rs,  Seci-ctaiy  of  th^  Si^ato  EocirU  of  Education 
concerning;  curre-\b  cmd  fi',11  funding  of  education.)   Mot  Attached 

(5)  The  Dop£rt!.T:;nt  ahould  consider  nsthoda  of  optii-d^ing  tho  use  of 
federal  fund:;,  dii-ccting  theso  funds  ir.Lo  need  areas,  and  usin^ 
them  for  o>qpori::iGrtt=J.  projects. 

CfTv^jnts: 

Consistent].}',  tho  depart.T.--nt  does  con^idor  methods  of  optimising  th^ 
use  of  federal  funds,  but  v/g  :;:u3t  co:itinu5-to  ntrikc  a,  balance  between 
supporting  nev;  axid  "e>nporircnt£il  projects"  and  suprjort5_n2  projects  in 
the  local  sqhocl  distriebs  i.'hich  could  not  hn  l^iple:r.f;ntsd  v;ithout 
federal  funding.    In  the  past  four  years,  i:e  have  used  federal  funds 
to  ir^itiste  and  iT-ple-ent  thj  state  \n.do  repo2-ti^ii3  bysten  of  all 
special  educr.tion  progPtiLna  and  sorviceri  in  the  local  school  districti;. 
Furtr.er,  v/e  hiive  funded  a  state  v;ido  SpRcisl  Education  ne^jcurcc  Cci:t-::r 
vrhich  p:'Cp;ir--s  end  distritutes  nsv;  Daterio.Is  ziiva  guides  for  the 
ed'^cation  of  i::-n:t'jcav:pG^  Ci'.ildrsn  to  all  school  dintricts.    In  addition. 
hDV;evor,  v,-o  -,.,:i;t  contir.uc  to  ^ivc  federal  fundin;;  to  to'iMD  for  direct 
services  to  handicapped  cldldron.    (3ce  attncliud  Fjtatci  of  Copjiccticut 
r.fjip  r.!ij::.tr!j  to^.i-.I  i-taLe  i.v.lIo  a'ijt:*.f.t.:/.!.;Jc:'.  of  rcdoct^l  Civ.vla  for 
h^isdicapp:;;:  childj-c;-!  sUir^.t  Title  V[  r::n-:;;  b.-i^c::^^  av.i.ilv.ble . )  Not  Actached 
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Uhcr.'  10  <^ :■    il V  .I  c:y:.:'Aci:\  V.:vo.\y.y.:\  vA.r.to  ^'i^y.  -.vl:.  -.^ritr.  cS  crhic^iti.o;i 
0:1  U\}  j  co.TJoy»t .         u;  ;-  p:e:;C;:r'^?y  ^,;"-;.c;.vKi.  in  r.  :i  vtio:.«'.il  r.urvoy  to 
r e V i  c. :  tl . 'J  c. :. » ■.:  i  i  J  i ...  I. ;  n ; , i  V . J  5 .  L :  u c  l. .  r  j  o  C  Luc-  0 1. 1: r'u-  C r  ly  - r3  i no  c  t :■- 1; c: 
cl>.oavL':.:  :i'..-  oT  c  iV.-.c-.t  iof. .    Si'::::5.^  .1  c:.'.;»o'' >.\o\i  do::r.  no  I;  lac';  vicibilxty 
viVfiin  tjj;  dj;i::-r  'u  ;r^*.V-.  o:*  'iu  t:^o  \cj;*:  1  cclrjc^?.  cUr;tr:;.eiK .    lio-.-cvcrj  1:0 
v:o:>i.l  br;  liri^py  '«-■:'  co;ir-.i;i.c::-  ci'.-y  0:      v. XM'cior.v.l  iv:tLorii  that  -.rill,  in 
fuct,  i}t:x;;JiL}!i';t  the  ci :i :  C'r;?Oi*lr:.    not^-ivUcsr^  or  tho  stracilurc, 

hovovcr,  r.i)::cicil  eiu-*r.txoi:  fJcc:.-:;  110 1;  licsivl  ulou:- ,  ir.f''.tr.^rivtvA:  of  }x:p:U. 

p3ycho?.o^i3ti;,  courj.-rolr.  -:.- ,  iiLolth  ycrvin'-,:;,  f.vc:  c.vi  i-.M^r^^:*:  1  vo-vl  or 
Giiiola":.  £:^;i::£-'^io:;  pi:.i^;'^;.i  i .    >\\\  CMoLic;;- Uy  di:XUL  b-:.\  cMIcl,  rv 
jc-intriliy  ;*c;l::  r.i:ja  ch an  orl)::;:>c  lir:::l]y  Ui.:i:Uc;:i.  :^c:;  ci^ild,  nr.lor 
to  r.ny  lil:. lut:  in  a  i;v;.ci::l.  r;!-.v:ai..uin  pro^:-''--'  -  -'''j  ^-^^  ^--T-  tl.i::ir. 

■ 

service 

In  &?iy.. £;v;-:i:-,  tl^  f  cL-c:-t;.c>\  oT  f.  n^--  b-.ii'r:iu  vi  '.V.  'jr.  ;fj  l.^o:  :,!  i^^l ;.):■■ 
tL-r  ii:;.^  c»,.:^,  at.       *:.■:;[;        r.  .t^sr- v!..  • :  f;      r:  -  1 1  c-!'.:'i.  \v.\il  Cov:; 

liD^  re-,.  Tcr.-.iM^  in     :^::-:cv:       :h:.o\  rir;::;;':  •  ■  T  1.i:..U'.l!f:..::;  h':v.; 

L^v  :  .'i  c  "  .".    !l     c:\::-       :.  ^  •.• , 

I'i-^  iO::'   ■;»;■  t;.j:  :  ^.^  .  .  v .  v:  *.y  ji  ;.!:*;-.;  ov:-  <.  iT.: 1.  •  vi.-;.: - 
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j^- •  '■  ■  !■  V-  (  rhij!  rocurr.ronflriL  Lent  LlcLjCi^tl  \vor,\  i-i'port  be.:.\nsn  of  {.•unm-jnc) 

sl:vlv:.i.;:^^       im  ci-ro;-.    JV.;.--?!:  fG:"--i] i/Uo:''  yn-  ivojr^clion  oC 

roiuiirc.-l  to  f:;iv'j  t;;t.Jj-;-.'-e,  c.^;.,  t.!-.*;  cor; I.  or  c:!«!.c:'.ttn^  r.ii'-'l.iaiy 
I'c , wii-.^  in  the  ]:i',ib}.'tc  r,choc!?..i\ ^  the:  c.O'.;t  oC  i»uyc'uoloc,i.C'.\l. 

cc-rvj'.C'j,: ,  Vivj  cojL  of       l:.;ILj.:;  JjCi.r.t.t^';  iy.n:  }vc<i  cia  OxivS  Cii.ildrcn, 
Tsi?  :v;;'.v.v.'jr::lc,tlo:i  '.:hu\  r.;.:v);'0vjcl  by  U;c  B-.i;  r::^u  Ci-'icf^  ht-'o  bct-n 

(7)    (3)    ai-.s  c::j.;;-*;i.;ij  foiv.c;  ::.m.;'o\Mi  cc--...:vii.lcc  chc-iilO.  bo  rciilc;cc:l  with  an 
in'ceniil  cjc-p::rt'.-.r:'jt-'..'lc.i.^  C?X:i  co.lXcct.lon  cOc>:v..\.njiLioa  c:0;:»i:}J.tl:cc: 
vhicih  •.:o-.iYa  r-jVJ.c  '.r  c.Vjn'"'''^      ^  O^  i  y.  nt-ivV. ,    An  c.-.lv.*.oo:'y 
or,  ci.'tn.  ooil:;Jl;io:i;      Ic  up  oC  local  £:cl;aoX  cifricijiU,  choul:!  Vo 
QatrbXir.:!-;:;  to  cdv.iiic:  on  cuch  cIc:ijct.rt:.'.ot:t  i>.L'tivitit,'r, . 

r:o  C0;ic-:::-  vith  t;::T?  :'OCu:.j;.::j.::itt:i.o;i  to  <irji:?.W.U:h        vAvir^oVj  corii/;LCtc;e 
on  C:xt:.  c:jll.'.c-:.->orj,  '/i/;  p:'.i»t  of  .T/t  ly  Objccti-' voo"  r.  :Ic-r.';rLr:'-'nt 

t?:3;:  force  '.vo  c.-:;:y'o!:»:-.:;;1.  i;o  O.ovj^rjn  procci.'lu-i'oj;  v.-'ji.lcli  vjJl.  i-.nsucc:  tbnt 
0^; :.i'V:'.:;r;l  "i.v/;  ':JVJ.:\/.?bXc  ivt  u:;i;Mi:  foriij  Uv;  c:.ita  (inciXvi^irso 

iCvCC:  .  .:  i.lut.\0 

(8^    (  9 }     A   •' -      ^    ■ ' i      r.   C  :  .3  .'; ; »   I 1.1 1   \ : 7.   C %  I • '. J V  o 1 1 V  J    \\\   I  i 1 0  V I?:!  1: 11 1'. 

T'T.'i'S.-  K)-':  ■:':::^:,:r: oC  r;l;  L^  ';vi'-\\,z  by  tbD  icj^jijl  c:'Ucr.tioa 
tr-.:.'^'.-  -,  ;■        'jV;:  :r;l  p.\i£;:'::.- 
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This  is  ati  fjv.tre.T.ely  inpcrtcMiL  rocon-jronrlaliio:-,  atrJ       concur  that 
thei-o  is  £1  nnod  for  fiscal  and  proijr»j.T.  tyi;?  rGViov:,    Ofbon  the  problem 
ic  not  M'aothair  the  local  oducation  a^^cp.cy  c:'jicnic:i  the  state;  grarit, 
but  rather  w'lothcr  the  grant  ::a3  c>:pend::cl  v;isoly  anci  x:hat  effect 
the  projiBct  h^i^l  cri  children. 
Rcoc.rjr.cndatiou: 

(9)   (10)  A  perso::  should  be  desisnated  as  coorclii\D.tor  of  federal  funds  in 
the  Dspart.-nent  of  Education  to  help  monitor  requests  for  and  the 
use  of  rederal  funds,   Evaluation  of  federally  funded  programs  and 
projects  should  also  be  coordinated  by  this  person. 


V/e  concur  v?ith  the  coordination  goal  of  tliis  reco.Tjnendation. 
Coordination  a.T.ong  federally  funded  programs  and  also  coordinr.tion 
.  between  federal  and  related  state  pro£-:ra:i:S  is  necessary.    To  ho 
sucoessful  a  plan  riust  include  supportive  fiirds  for  secretarial 
expenses,  travel  for  meetings  in  V/ashin^jton  to  assure  that  Connecticut 
is  recoivi-3  that  to  vhich  it  is  entitled,  and  additional  fundintj  to 
under//rits  tho  cost  of  distribut^^f;  to  all  local  boards  of  education 
appropri-?,Lr?  guidolinos  as  to  ho\:  fun:li:ii;:  ruay  bo  obtained.    Inn  roved 
profira>Ti  eval'iation  prooedur.^s  ari:  currcntlo''  receiving  uajor  dcp.i:* t:.ient. 


>?ocorr.ien'-IatiQn : 

(10)  (II)  The  Departrr/jp.L  of  Education  should  prescribe  procc:iuros  for  idonti- 

fj.oatior.  of  f^xocpticnal  children,  './ith  crnphosij  on  c-Ar.ly  id;?nt.l1Mca- 

■  tior>;  locol  hoards  oi*  oduc.it ion  should  ba  required  to  r.ia^Titain  on"i^^y\r.f\ 

profjra'ir.  cC  ;;-:-r'?':*p-'i:2  aiv:  tii.x^norA:;  of  cxccpti'.oruil  'jldl-Jronj  ond  tl'/.; 

strito  c:i.v»lr}  p.-ovido  rc^ionil  di:',nno-.t:.c  rj.cilit.ioi;  uvA  s-:rvicor3 

to  .icsist  in  lr.fi  pr^jorsiisj  other  p'lhlir,  os.^-n^-l^^  or.  V.-.o  nLate  and 
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i-£:}»orti!U-  Irjror.ratioi  to  the-  Dcp:;rlj:;u*nl  of  Kciuci'-lion  should  ha  pM-t 
or  the  iaoiitii'icr.t.ion  pro::C'J.urc. 

The  Dsp:irLr-:;.it  (l0€£>  prcGcribs  the  proce^ilarcs  for  exceptional  children 
but  doQo  not  2rd  iihoulcl  not  rcaiiire  locul  boar-ln  of  education  to  use 
specific -tcsV.s  or  inotru-uents  on  ?.  stato  vide  "bcisifi.    V.iny  cozipanios" 
publir.h  corjprchcnsi.ve  and  valid  testing  insti-u.-iiJinis .    It  is  one  thing 
to  require  a  corsplctc  psychological  evaluation,  but  it  uould  be 
inuppropriate  for  the  st!:to  to  n:i:5e  specific  tests  and,  in  effect, 
deny  the  co:.ipctence  of  profcssioncil  personnel  as  vrell  as  iir.psde 
their  efforts  to  adLipt  to  the  requirements  of  individual  diagnosis. 
We  concur  tliat  the  departrwrit  h:\3  been  lax  in  not  requiring  the 
loecil  boards  of  education  to  file  their  plan  for  studying;  the  school 
population.    Tnis  laxity  vill  be  corrected  by  insistinc  that  all 
local  boards  subrib  annually  for  approval  thf?ir  projected  plan 
for  'jducatiii.;;  handicapped  children.    The  filing  of  a  conpreher.sive 
plan,  hovc'ver,  like  every  teacher's  Icsuon  plan,  sugg^'sts  vhat  it 
is  hoped  v:ill  bo  done;  not  v/hat  is  dono,  nor  ho'-r  v;ell. 
Vf's  coneur  that  state  fur, .Is  should  be  provided  so  that  recicnal 
cUo>nost,ic  cervices  can  bs  available  to  suople.r.ent  local  dia-jnosir., 
Recor  r.^^iKt^t:  on;       (This  recominandatioa  changed  because  of  comment) 
(II)    (12)  'IV.o  c>:ol'-i:;lon  cl.vn;s-:j  found  in  T.-tiction  10-7od  of  the  Oen^^ral  Statu  tea 
shc^ld  n:j  repealed  ?nd  nro-'.tor  r.trite  coiitrol  be  c>;rircinf:d  over 
su.:.p2n.oicns. 
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V<ti  (io  liot  concur -that  tho  tj.^vilusicn  clr.una  fca.rl  in  Socvion  10-76-1  of  tho 
Gcnaral  Stiitutea  ^^hO'jld       rope?.lc:i ,    Th'j  proccciui-^:';  requlv^jcl  oT  lo::n.I 

childrcr.  of  our  totiil  school  populc-xion  have  b^^ou  excluded  in  this  current' 
yctir.    rio:.«o  cnxldrsn,  hov;ever,  must  b'j  c;'.cluded  in  ordor  to  bs  eligible  to 
recej.ve  the  procrav.s  fjid  servicos  of  other  stato  a:icjiicies.  Profoundly" 
retarded  childr^'ii  ^^.ust  be  excluded  fra-Ti  the  free  scJiooi  privileces  of  ths 
public  school,  to  bo  ra?.d«  eligible  for  day  aTvl/or  residential  cai-e  a.id 
treatEr.enl  in  th-?  stato  rer-ion-al  ccTit-^rs  for  reiarc^ad  children.  Exclusion 
is  nev2r  granted  m^less  the  locaT,  board  of  education  indicates  v;hat  ia 
being  planned  i"or  the  child  foi'  ;;ho:r.  exclusion  is  yousht. 

Tho  state  haa  little  or  no  contr^ol  over  suspcn:;i.cr.3  -    VJhethcr  lc2?-slfition 
should  bo  enacted  is  dob?.t;±blo.  "Presently,  repeated  suspensions  are 
covered  under  Section  10-76  and  call  for  a  referral  to  a  planning  and 
placement  toan.    The  right  of  tho  local  bosrd  of  education  to  suspend 
students  for  infractions  of  their  ovm  local  rulosj  i-s.,  srr.oTring.  one  d?y 
suspension;  fighting  in  the  halls,  two  dj-o'  suspon.sion,  etc.,  has  b^sen 
vic'./ed  as  i\  resp.-ir^iiib^.lity  of  th-rj  loc-il  board  of  c Juration  sii:c:c  the 
iiiceptior.  of  our  public  .school  distriotn.    It  ia  net  a  p?.rt  of  special 
education,    nttitudea  held  by  local  school  adnini.ntrabai-ii  ca^ii-.ot  b?  c!:er.^-;-d 
by  lecislxtion.    The  r>-::'ca-..',  as  '..'oil  as  otlier  <^cp.'^.vt:r.ent  staff,  should 
attcr-.pt  to  cian^^e  and  infliionco  attitudes  thro']^;;i  ;^rcatcr  insorvice  '..'o'.']:- 
sh o p .  r.v: e t i I ■  ^;-r:  an' i  *^ .1  c^' 2 : . i r; s  a ''. '.v:  d  a t  a x.\ i\\\'i\,v ^X^o *. ;hrj  ~ r.- : c  loc rJ. 
p:,licr. 
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1,12)         Tho  of  r\;nil  :1  ^i;:!  np^;oi;:l  Kcluc^i tiotial  Siii'vicKrc 

should  cs^.*»::lir,h  a  p;vji;:\i.'.:  cippvorcl  pro  jridLU-a,  bioil  to  tlvi 
evaluation  plrin.,  T.-l'.ich  tli-j  Uuroiin  lu  su^-^ostcu  to  xlovoiop  ,^7ld 

l7iplc::;Snt. 

Co.Tjn-:!r!.t!=;; 

V-e  concur  v;ith  this  recor^-ncnUation. 

(13)  (14)  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  the  proposed  special 
education  teacher  certification  regulations  and  begin  to  plan 
for  thair  implor.iontabion,  • 

Corjnnntsr 

Securing  thy  concinrsncG  of  teacher  training  institutions  to  revise 
certification  standnrdy  has  required  tv;o  years  of  intensive  Mork  ^-ith 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  vrlth  local  educf^tion  agencies. 
H3'.;-sver,  tlio  Bureau  has  brought  forth  a  proposed  special  education 
teacher  certification  proposal  ^.'hich  has  bsor.  a::provod  by  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Stats  Board  of  Educi.tion  and  his  been  fi?uyd  for 
inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  the  n-sxt  state  board  raoeting. 
Reco— .•ir.iation: 

(1^)  (15)  The  proposod  Dureau  of  Special  Education  or  tb.'^  present  Bureau 
of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services  should  b'i 
required  to  revinvi  all  pl?\ns  for  school  builrlin^  construction 
in  ord*2r  to  ensure  adequate  special  education  facilities  arc 
in'.;ludGd^  based  on  tovn  or  rc£;ioneil  nocdsj  if  plans  are  deficient-, 
the  Bureau  should  t:'j\e  app»-opri<.-\t-i  acLion  to  alter  tJio  inonotions 
cf  the  pl.v.nG  .ind  the  State  Doparttr.eiit  shoiild  v;ithb':.lri  api^j-oval  of 
th^  plfinii  UfjMl,  fi^rT.ci.-ent  in  reached, 
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'i'ha  iiitiint  cf  this  rcco:n:.-.or/iHUicr.  iu  ciulorr^xL    ^HioU-.Gr  tho  V-wi'ovm 
sho:\l-:i  rcvio"..'  thn  pi?.: in  for  iichcsol  builiii::;;  cojv'.tru::tion  in  or'i^r 
to  inc-.iro  a-',rjr.ur.itc  5pcc.l-?.X  education  racilitii;.-  is  d-jb-at-iblo.  i-;ut 
ever-j*  elori5nto.ry  and  Sfjcondarj''  sc^.ool  buil'iir*^  has  r.ced  ioi'  spii'cir.l 
c'iucaticm  facilitio:;.    All  bidlUin^jn,  liouevcr,  musL  ho  dcoessiblc  tc 
haridic-iipp-ji}  cJiilaroii  and  this  is  wan'Jated  under  tlic  e:-:istiii^ 
Section  10-292  o.nd  all  plans  for  cciiool  builciings  arc  rcr.'-icvad  in 
accorcLmcG  vdth  the  provisions  of  this  statute, 

lilL  (16)  The  Gureau  siiould  use  a  stnnd.ard  contract  fom  for  the  private 
school  agroaT.onts.    The  ar.ount  paid  uuisr  contract  should 
tied  directly  to  the  dec^rcis  of  achievemjr.t  of  the  pupil. 

Corr;.'.^nts: 

Four  yearo  ajo  th*?  Bircau  propo-red  a  standard  contract,  h\it  Tov:n 
Attornr-ys  for  169  tov;r.3  in  thr,  State  of  Ccnxvjctio-ut^  nitir.s  that  tho 
contract  is  b2t'.:G5n  a  local  board  and  p.  privc-te  inntituticn,  insisted 
that  it  v;as  thoir  prerogative  to  cive  cc^maDX  to  tho  local  board  p.3 
to  v.hat  sho'^ild  or  should  not  ba  in  a  contract. 

The  Bur^HU  consist sntlj-  makes  su^^rioiytions  v.hich  hav<3  bcsn  incoi'poratod 
in  r.ari/  tov.'r.s'  contracts,  bv.t  trie  doc:*tr?.er:t  is  a  bind  in  <^  asrec:r.-,nt 
betv;esn  tho  Incnl  board  and  the  private  in£;titutio:i,  not  botvrcon  the 
state  board  a.nd  the  institution.   I'ho  D.'.rcrvi  dooo  ini-iot  thot  cvjrt?.i;\ 
provir,ionr,  bo  inclr.ded,  faioi:  r.s  r.i:-;ht£i  of  tJ:o  l0'-:al  o-chool  bo?.rd  to 
£ll  records  con^orr.ir::;  th^j  child's  tro^^rcisr.,  fin-tlior  ev^ilur-.ticpf;  and 
cir;y  inf.or.7.:it.U».:  do::'»  :i  p'jrtlnont  by  th  :  lou.O.  boa-d.    rurtljc^-,  tiiit 
p-:rson{j-X  fr'o.;i  tho  .los,^l  bry-.-.r.'.l  tnay  viriit  th".  pr.v:r.-'-.:  ^V.:.  any  t-b:-:;  t-^ 
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  _»fl. 

vie::         :;p.--.'0.       r-:.;?-;  i         .;  p  N".     c:::iVK     It  imc. 

a;K^r-c:-:i;i:.c  for  Vam  yla^.v  -1.0  a  i        : .  ..Voi'/tiLy  dclc^.^.tci  to 

the  local  bi^ni-d  iud  :.!:•:  ivv:\  rl^.;K^vy  biil.       l'.7j;ln1;;u:lo;i  required 

orr.lcc  to  clra*.:  lip  r.uch  an  ii;'j'u:  ;'>.'.c:.u        cov.!M  e?.siDy  jjn.pJ.cMont  il-liis 
rcDC*.,";:;.:j.:iv^.o:K 

(Ifi)(17)  'i'i-::  i:ui-c:ui  should  cstablioh     rvj.-'ijlr^iCul  piMccdarG  for  csoess5jic 
pi*,v/o.bo  o^'l. -or-r,t:.i;G  f;t::.,-iola,  sucli  cio  r;oi;  pcr.o.itt in^  scjliool 
■cIij:^:'.».C';i:  to  uc.-pil  c!ul.ndvu;i  to  i;cljDol£;  Im  a  stalC"  viiich  c;c»cu  not 
r.njirovc  ivivr.by  sciioolt-  o:-  li::-it.:lnf,  the  di:»tci!oo  tc  bo  traveled 
so  parovits  can  vio.lt  cli '.l*.'.rcn  LWvd  the  Bureau  C£:>i  visit  th^  school 
for  pro^r£';;i  Gvr:].''.nt-.:».c:>  V'iU'p;^r.co  v:itVioMw  iw.ch  tr-avcl, 

V.'c-  conc;:r  -vith  'chi-j  ]-cco:.-:v::i:--.-.>.ior.."   Tiin  B-.u-oao.        Ciio::blx;:Ii;.d  and 
ir.plc:;/ji-:I.cd  i\  ri£i.'ro\'.r:  as:-;?^;' v.^./iL  ol'  prot^;r £'.;:= 3  in  private  schoolo  .in 
CoiLn-ncticut .    V/o  do  tx  tlvjrc'.r-..li  ^vali-il.ior:  of  cvor  s±>:ly  private  sc'iool 
spo2i.ll  education  i)roj;rr;.vj  zo.':\i  ycv.v.    V.V:  i!iJ;iot  on  schcols  fcllo*.;ir»s 
our  roco'.-.MDi;:lrs*J.o:is  for  curr:!  c»Oa"     p.'rroivvjX,,  r.v.p r^rvisioiij  ov.d 
appropyi.-xL";  faoilicio:..  for  t i li i    .    Kvjry  ry.cclal  education  progrru 
in  Liin  fual.c  *..:n.nh  rocci\\-2  \^y\l?c:i  fi-oi.;  lonr.l  boardi;  to  bs  rci»iuurtcd 
\:IU\  Sv'itr^  rr-f.:i.s  ir»  rrvicvod  y for  liirco  co?rj7CUtive  ysavfi  and 

uhr,]  ppy.':>\-ri\  j.v-  ?^rrn!".C'i  fcr      t.-r.-.T;  V'jim*  ]::ji'i:i:l  \;Iici^.  aj;ajji  tho  proiirpin 
:r.'-i::.t  bv  :  '>-■:: vo.l'>. i-.'. .    Cir.id       V-'-s^lr  j  cot'M.        cvoi-y  three  yoc-ri'i  v,r, 
Ion;;  a.'J  iil-a'rO  f'ur.'I^  -^rr;  :trr.  olv-  i. 
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aiithcv^lty  Lo  T-:::^.t:.i  c:'::c;:ili;L:;'yr^  to  (:i-;..vol  ou! •  r>l'-:;t:vlo  for  Ur».n 

Icriislatio;:  ,vr,':  'i-.Loi;  i-jis  rc:co:  .■.;c:ir':-.lio:'i  ct-A  c>ii\)vo]^i  xe.tcii  fuiicls  bo 
ir.plrr.v'5::';;  it. 

(17^  (IB)  Tiro  I;Ji  c.vJ.  c.I:r'>:j1.c»  co:v:U:.'j;-.  CJ':  r-vOycjp.r.       to  v-!/  cljllcircn  e.rc 

plf-vcccl  i.ii  p:'ivi-/.,'.;  rchooXo  crJ  rq*.ort  i^io  fiiicii-.^:^.';  to  ihc.  Joii\t 

by  Fob-'iiCLiv  15,  1973. 

Corvr^r^vit?: 

n\L-nbcr  of  chilc'rcn  p?.G'JGci,  tho  reason  Tor  pT.cc-::.;onI;,  tho  ru-tni'c  of 
the  h2nOJ.o-:.ppir-.g  cor.*.l*'.oion,  cto,    Sv.cli     ^rccovd  is  Irrpt  i».;>"to-cln.tc; 
p.ontljly  and  i;oulcl;  of  coui'oO,  bo  a-.:'.:llrj;].o  to  tho  Joiut  Cr.'.v.rj.ttce-  op, 
Educatio.-;  at  r.:v.*ti:.-o , 

(IS) (19)  Tho  B:.\rc'c:u  shovO/l  fovn'v.lfito  a  cl-:-;PC'r  tlr.'f j.p.illon  of  v.p.rj.in;;^ 
spoilt IMlit p. SL",  e:;poc:u-J!l,v  in  of  the  Ic;-.*,  fftr.l.ci  .'p.d 

V/o  do  v.rtt  a^-;'C2  \;lth  tiiii.s  rc c o:- :■: I  ■oi'.,    Tr:-;  .1.:.:;,  t)».c  :'o^;»0.?.t.'.c::::, 
[;'*dc'.cl;.:v:5j,  inocrvlcQ  v;o:*l:r/a jp:;  co-.':^'-:u:;:t.  by  ti'.-.i  r.-.t-uau,  r.T).  cX'i.iiOy 
do  fir;";  the-  ror.p:;M.~3h::.j.iL.!.cr^  ±'.\  torn."  of  ul-A-o  p\v:l  locr-.l  obX:5  uationn 
c^irl  chlVj!*'-:;*.*;:  r?.f_',Vtlv. ,    llxrovc^r .  :r'.    -i o.C      j  r.\'.-?i' ti^o  of  sl;i'.rf, 
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iv.         y-:  r^t  yw  \:c  r:.-.e  ^".l*:---.  i;:-':^*^.-  i-c  :-■:.').  vl  i/.c-.'      h'::r:!rr:*t  :).v:5>.v.i.r:;icCl 

nu,  f  l       uh-j  y.HK'j'.':  c:^-  rial-  brciv^^:,  io  o-jr  cil^cntio;^,  th-?.  ='l;:.;:'s 

.  cor ri::*or.f;c:N  :i-v:l  co:"';,iilts:!t  vXf^i^.ivs  li?v«  bc^in  dcniriicd 
to  jj-pii.:  v:.:!;  ihi;  buvci-u';;  rc:>p:tv::;ib:',lily  aiul  to  asLU^-o  thn.!v  IliA'Cj 
p2rc;i'..s  e'vl  o:-V;-'r  c.:;j:ir:i irno::  tlicxr  reapo:'::.VLvil5.fcJ/--n ,    VJc  conrur 

that  ."Ifjr.'ir.i'C.-'J.T^  c-'.^V-  be  rori  cOrectJ.vc  v:;U-!^  incrc-:  .".?[■  staff  ?.Md  fiin:l3. 
V.'c:  cc.io-.U'  ll'.iKl  j^ic-L'c-.T.i:-  iiufxci'  ■b'JCtii'.?;^ ,  urid::r  Co;i-.:c;ci.iouL  lavj  bor.rtic  of 
edijcf.I'.lc:i  CiS'.-ji  i,':.i'?.--:.-t:;ri!;      ;c?.a?.  education  p:'o^:i*c';.ij;  wrless  funds  :ij-o 
fir^il  r.--:lc  .ivctxlobil  it  by  iho  iMsor.!  cTaL;ir>ritic3.    I;\  19-.S9  Iho  Staio  Board 
of  i::''/ci:l:?o;i  sor.^^^it  ^loj-jlislr.l-ion  Tor  cuthoriiy  to  reqvilro  corriplinnce  v.dth 
cflucr.t5.o-.-.'».l  nonrir.t'-G  i-^.l  vo  pr-oliocit  tho  "ff.U'.cat.i.c-r.?.!  ,VTtcrc^i-.c  of  the 
Statci^=.    (Ss3  £iUaC';ic:\  Hduso  Bill  5074  of  vhxoh  ooctionc  6-7^3  vrorc 
not  'ji-ir:;::-.'!) .    Xf  Rcac-.-.i-ji^UHLion  19  v.-di-o  dct;!  ^;L-lo■a  to  r.cliinvc  tJiis  {jc-cJ., 
I  b-jl^-jvt;  it  V'lll  hcv.-f  cu.r  stron;;  support.  Copy  of  HS  807-^»  Not  Attac)iad 

(19)(?.0)  ?'4l>lic  Act  L-67  :::;ov.lrl  be  r/,;0:V*I:::i  to  i'c:i-.;ivs  a  ti.^ic  lijra-b  bo  ir-ri03sd. 
for  th'j  Stc/^r)  Dtjpr.rtv.ont  to  n^l  on  indlvirLuful  caros  ar.cl  biio  v/or^ 
'•Mr.y''  bo  c?^?r-j:;c:-i  to  •'■shall*'  to  cnaulo  Ihzt  stL'Xr:  to  enforco  itn 
rcccr.\:;v:'r.-iL.t5.o: \z . 

on  th-i  r.-ron"-.         tV,?.  Iocc->.l  booi^d,  lh'::i  it  rol^lcrj;  t:<o  dapartiriont  r.i-jst 
rJrjo       hold  <icco':nt-:(bli.-  to  r/jt  i/it/jout  rlal&y. 
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(306 

{?J  )         lilra-  J:.l:r.i1.!  >..' i>-  o  I'-vr^  i.nhaoJ.  " 

crxiiiLion'-?.  c;:i.:i•.^l^rli  vv..       \.\\--  c." ■..■/:      or  ro^. ;.ori.O.  Ivjv.rdy  or 
f:  p  'jfi  I  Cv.T  c  ;1  '.\  •?  .  t  j  o:  5 . 

Vf c  c o ri I L-  vKVa  VaI r.  v-::.^cj.: .  v.: : ..1  ?  L i o : t .    'i j i^i  3 i. I c :  h'> w I'-X  h?. adcip Liid 

Aot  S^,    'ja=  Uc.;rd  rocoj:;!::-^;  tiui  t!i:l:.  vdlL  cMl  £ov  MllXuZi.X 
furi^in-,  o\i'c  it  is  Vr-ii  oitiv  v:iy  'tho.L  c, I'.rii.i r..r'.v~i\rnr;  foi"  i'Dr.dicupp^id 

it*  Uiij;  if;  nu'c  l-.  Li:..::  foi-  i.v/3:.;ioj^i  3.' }.</a\\'Z- j  th-:  Ooi'ar-- 

lif---       provH:  .:  :  :  :  ol-i  GOivic;:;ri  iritc:f;,rnX 

cnii::\Jv  v*J^h  i  vlvi-li        .^r■i^:i^vj^•'  in  tl;*;  ^t'.' 

o"  H;--  'l'-'  c:-:.  j.:.'-:^:':-:;  Kf-LiJ  'V  :.:^:! 
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-IJ;- 

(22)  (?.})  Viic:  3'ii\.t  u  {r:--,il:*.  o.r^l:./  !;-^:uvr.  jv.Lilau.l'j  Lo  coc/r.iinr.to  spaeial 

Via  ccnc.'.r  *..'}.th  thin  rocor.  nor  Junior, . 

(23)  (2^')  'i\ic  ;:jr.:*!.M  C';o-.:lt5  ir-^rcud:  itr:  fi*j.p:m*ir,.ion  oT  f:necJwl  education 

pro^ ■rr.r:::-,  v,  t  j;  t :•- 1 i n j  t i  U 1 1  i o:^.s  » 

V/e  concar  t.'ith  this  :'cco:..'.*.:;i}it'.Lio.:,    We  vould  aad  t:?  Uii.o  rocoirjjieiida- 
tion  thrit  oth':r  in.TtituLio:-!^  rcccivius  ot-?.tc  fiavU  such  as  AtnorJcan 
SchoDl  lOJ*  the  Do-aT  r.hov,?.d  eJts       riiclvr.icd .    IT-i-:;  Gcr.orcl  A^.J^r.'cly 
provides  t:u*oui*li  spocir/1  eippropriatiotis  Tor  the  cot-jl  cor.t  of 
^:-?.intp,x:iUic  Cor.nc'jiicvit  c:ii.l.dr.:::i  a  t  the  Ar.ei-Jctri  School  for  tV*--- 
HevS .    Othor  than  rclyinrj  on  the  Siitc:f:i-ity  of  tht  institution  ar.d 
the  cal.ib'jr  o?  tho  c.:lrdin".ntrator^j  tho  Eurcr.u  dczo  not  ar-i-ess  Im 
qu:ility  of  the  pro{;;'?,ri3  t-.scept  th'^sc?  fcriei-al  projects  revlov&d 
and  approve-!  by  the  3.n'';au. 
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c'.i:5t»'J.c'.{i  i:r<:i  -jtaKc  in'jiilul/l^xin  proporc  to  oduc-^t.o  all  hacdi- 
C':'.!»pja  cliilc!:-cn.    The  p^:^n:^  ylioiild  l.^o  rc^^uL-ti^d  arid  coord:«Jv:\t.i2d 
by  th'j  St.ito  I)cr?.rl;.-.r:!;t  of  Kducalii/J;!  c^vJ.  «i:ou.ld  bo  approved  or 
dir.nPiM'Ov-r.d  by  tha  Ucpi'.vV.'.;.ont.;  the  plons  should  bo  bindir.2  ai"^d 
cCicp.dcd  op.ly  vrit.h  Stiitc  Dojx-.i'tti.Qnl-.  ajj;:)rov£»l;  the  pl.inuijis  ih'ocgcs 
sliould  iiiclu:Ic  all  pr^-lii^::  i.utgrcal.cd        co::ccnvjd  v;ith  special 
cducal.lcvi  ii\  Go:'vrvccu3.ciit . 
(?.5)  (26)  The-  SupJ.c  nc*pa«-ur!i:-:it  of  Educr.ticm  shov.ld  conduct  and  coordxrriie 
a  nocds  afisonGr.i^-nt  of  special  cducat'j.on  on  a  stat.(i'..'idc  basin, 
and  siiciuld  havi  th^  coopcjiv-'.t.xon  of  all  local  and  rejp.onal  school 
districts  and  state  Ivribxtiitionr:  in  procoedins  v.lth  the  a.-^iiocsrucnt . 

(26)  (27)  Tii'j  Evirc;;;a  siiould  conl;,\:iU3  to  develop  prio^'itics  ^Jd  ur.c  Uic-u  as 

guide: line 3  for  Duvoau  acLlvXtios.    Th£i  locol  ?iid  rof^lonal  school 
districtc  should  bs  or,co'.*ra£;cd  to  fir/orbllsh  pidoriticc  based  on 
th2x:*  local  n-i^eds. 

(27)  (23)  Ttvj:  I?'.i:-&au  shdild  dcvG].op  r.tr.vo  c-j:'.!?;  a'.\d  ohjcctivcu  for  npisial 

rid-.v:  a Ion  co:  V:\^ Gu  ."'U 1'.  J  l-.i":  r  loi.pr.i. u  1  ac c C':::pl hi\ t  s .  Alno , 
locj?.l  and  r--;:irj:'ial  boards  of  cdia-ai'.io::  should  for.r.'.-lato  pro^raM 
goals  £ino»  objcctiv^ja  avA  rcp:ji't  thc.i  to  tlie  DcpartM-Virt, 

(28)  (29)  Ttvz  i.oci!l  a:vl  )'Oiiori:  l  nclrjnl  dif;'u:-;lotii  sliould  describe  tli-dr 

proL;:^^*:;s  and  pcrvluor.  boin^^  prov.idcrl  f:vr  ^r.ccopuio:::.'!  childron.  and 
r<-:p:>rt.  \'h^r.  to  th^;  n  t)  'r:-.'^  i»i  uhr,  f;.0'J.  of  o-::r;h  yot'iv,    Tho  p.l.?r;:iTJir;  ■ 
do^t..;..-.-i.         ii.i  :.!i  :?^.v;  tl:-j  t.I.::!. .*  ;L;;  of  uMl ^^r:tjo:r  oT  t!:  :c:o 
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ot:-*,-'.  '-ju'.i;;  loual         roij i.Oi'.r^.l  i'.-imo?.  fli:,l.i-A<:Lo  r>iov.lU  hci 
euo-:'i'.v io  ro:ir..5l:-!:.j  cl'j:-.r  sbcitcMon^s  of  i:o?.i.cy;  in  boDi 
instc?^:::;!:.  pj^ic/  s^lioi;!:!  bv  uc^jc!  to  direct  who  o£  proi^rr::\ 
elfcf.r-.T.uS  D'.A  La  dc:::cr.lb.i  LhD  rcltVt.iovisIiijJo  b^t.rcrn  r-pocitO. 

(30)(33-)  The:  V/.'vcyd  ihowld  cic".'olc>iJ        i:':p!i.o'\'j\io  c5-,:;:>fjn3  to  evcJ.UJito  tijc 
pcvrc'i.^.vr.o-j  vni  output  of  j;p-::ci?.l  cciucation  >ji  Connecticut;  tho 
dciJi:;n  sl'ould  incluclc  cval;v'.t:i.oii  of  pro£(rc.'iy  by  local  Irc^-ionjO. 
dir^trl'-ciir-  aiTvl  rr.portin^  the  i-csiultrj  to  tlic  Curoau;  iho  Uurcau 
should  chan:3o  its  c:.^r>h-:'siG  r:'OM  conr;ult:u^^'  to  ie£;u.latin^  sad 
cvalin:  tiv:^]  spcoxal  ed-Jcc-.tioii, 

=(3l)(32)  The  Piu'oo.u  should  i>:inle:7ion;.  o.n  .ijirorinctio;i  systc-n  to  provi:lo  data 
on  prc^;!'-!-;!  cffoctivencoc  tj\:\  i^iipact.    The  systc:n  should  require 
unifor.;!  2*ocord-;:e?pin^;  of  spocio-1  cduce.tlou  pvo£;rGJaG  c<r.J  services 
by  local  ^.iid  ro^ional  sohool  districts , 

Cotuv^nts: 

V.*-3  cop.cur  '..'it:-  all  of  t)icso  rccorrvncndatlons ,    Mr.riy  are  st^.tcj.  t\i  our 

A,f--M:'^j  np:':'0:^t ,  i?.-ir\y  are  rcio^i-i'^.o:idat.io;'.s  to  co:"tin!:c  efforts 
ilr^^^ady  b-5{;'j:i  and  rocor; ill -.led  in  this  r^pci't  i'.r.    ir\  proj^r^ya.  do 
r.ot  hava  t:;-;  riir.:in  to  co:vaLi.ot  o.  CG.'Apro'tcJiL'^vc  £it.?:t5  i.lcic  aoGclti  asGCGs- 
rr.-jp.t  iu  5;?.^*jir',l  cciuc^.ticn.    Sliould  such  an  r.c;:^  JGs;.:Gnt  be  n:-::r.;iLtcd  by 
"''•"■1  ?*::;"5:*opriy.tio-i3  b'.;  fort'ir.ofnii;;;.  to  uucicrtaltc  tl\=j  ti-.c!:, 
it  could  bo  d:::ji:jnrjJ  c::vA  a-nntjtiitcJ  piN>;,.nl.l^-. 

l\ o  h aro  d i c.; ,1  .j -;  a  " s t * 1 0  v.'ici f 5  j.i i fo r.?.?. li.o.i  3y u ten  *» ;Iuch  ir:  cnvi-c r. tly 
p:':.:;'.rr:A;.-i  in     f."r^*..r.  b.'c;*':  to  £,lv'j  pr'';;V'J-.stf:  do    rib  in;;  -r.-ory  Icca?.' 
b>T:"-i  of  'Z'.V Jr. d: r.  cp'.-.'r-rs.X  ■;\\'.-:'.:.t:>Xo\\  pr-:*- service:.; ,  C'.w 
a  L 1    cii.tr.  p  r'j  c  v ; ; .; f;;:  : .y ^>  • . :  c  01 .0  <  1  : 10 1  p  ro vie  1  ■:;  u    t )  \  1    s  •  *  r  vie  :  :d 
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•of  i:ni::;ic-'i>f»j;!  C^h ^  J r:       lo  u      ivaU*  Tov  t.h.l-  ixirn:)f;o.  l:;\fl 

"stiiLe  norv: cr;r.  or  CvMlt;  been  r.vaiV-ylo  i.-c:  couVl  hnvj  f.lvvii  iidililj.onul 
£;r:jnlf;  t;"?  ioo.'J.  bo'.tr-U*  for  direct  ::cirvj.c;::;  to  hruvlicr.p:^-^!  ci-i.lld]-.:n. 

(32)(?/s>  A  p-ir:-.v.i:T.t  nuvit^ovy  couuciil.  on  i:p:.-cir:l.  cducaUou  -Jho-ald  be  cst'i1»li3h<td 
to  sc-rvo  as  an  n:1vo;o.to  Tor  CACifiii.i o:i'^l  c]iiIcUv«i  an-.i  as  &n  a-.lvinoo* 
board  in  the  cojipilction  of  a  clr.t'j  pX'cn  foz-  cp-'cii'.i  education. 
Coicrr^nts: 

We  concur  viLh  this  raco.w.imdCLtiou  though  it  Is  dc-ba table  whether 
Icglplatioa  is  noadcd*    This  p:.Dt  veai*  U\e  Bu.vceu  v.UvIicd  the 
feacibiltty  of  such  a  counoil  but  th^  rei)rcccnt!;tivc  zro'j-p^  \.-hich 
vould  vish  to  be  ijv.'olvod  luudo  thi*  number  so  Ic.rtjv'^  cg  to  bcco.v.s 
unwieldy.    Accent,  discussion  vith  a  iioniber  of  the  Legislative 
iranei£icL;-jtil  blcifi'  in  which  it  vis  proiJCj«jd  thcit  the  socre!;ary  of  th?. 
state  boi^'d  o.opoir.t  a  nino  r/iiiiber  udvicox-y  co'Arsui3.  '.>ou3.d  be  heartily 
endorsed . 

It  should  b?  noted  thnt  pi't:sonlXy  w--;  hr.vo: 

a,  Advic-ory  Co-rinittei-  for  Pj'opoat-.lo  U!;lor  ?,Z?J\,  Ti'i-le  II J, 
G'.iidoncc,  C:n)!i5e.] ino  and  'jvjsting, 

b.  Advi.^ory  Cr.:;7.itt for  Educi*.t:ion  of  Children  vith" 
Le:M'i;ifii;  Dic'-vjiliLicc ; 

c  .    Ad  vi  o  ry  C  o:/:-:  1 1 1  oe  :'o  r  Prrj^;  :jz  c  If;  ur.de  r         ,  'i'i  t  o  1 1 1 
3i:?::irl  Ediici\tio,i . 

Iv*  aiVlitlori,  th':-  Tf^rcuu  vv.\-1?mz  all  v^vo'/.or-c^,  recu3ctiov;£ ,  j.c(iir..1{}.t.lon, 

C2rtiiUcr-'i.io:i  vith  the  Co:;.n:ot.Lc-i:ti  Ar.::oorAi".ion  of  Puni.l 

Pc'i'sonnol  Ad:.-Jni;:tr:itorj; .    Krjr.b:-rr.  of  this  ssr.o:\l.''.tion  an;  cr.'.nlcy-jd  by 
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echo:  I 

Cloi-o       Uion       j:-?l!-U'\n::l  V  HMi'orix  ct-iff  vLu!i  i.unvy  ctato  ci^jr^'Cj.:-- 
t:j.O!r;  c;' •i'.-cv!' .  U  \:lVii  V.v:  hrwiI.'.'.tKfV-^il.    HdM.  ijron;:;:-.:«oji'0.  ciu'.i  liCo'Clit 
ajj:>o':::!:\L:iG;is  p.ro  ir/;'.i.;:flc'i.^  ;<.1  l.!iO-_vv,:i  tl:?.-^-  cio  };0u  :jc>:':-i'.;lti\u':-  rov.ii-il 

(33)(3^<)        n^-o:rL:;2i:t  of  Knuc-:-.'.y;.on  r.'::os.0.d  b--v:^u  to  d.o  flellrl  ciuiits  of 
sp.-)Cl'-il  cOucr.'or.oii  pj'0'-i\r-.~  in  jiclcntc/.'.  r.chcol  (li.:;trictj;. 

V/e  cop.cv.r  tldr;  i-C:co:?.-.ic:'.:U  lio^..    Rcco:r;.icr)dntj.ori  /r'9  c^'Ilc  for  a 

fieL'i  audit  section  to  ha  bsl.ar.axshed.    It  i.s  eur.entiol  tliat  the 
stjalo  bcoo.v.r:  rioi'c  acccunhablc;  for  tho  fanda  nro\'lclfid  to  IocgI  boar^is 
of  cd::Sc-.tion  for  services  to  cJi>  Idren. 
Reccv,.;:e:v'^!.io;i: 

(3^0  (35)  Or.i  hair  of  one  percent  of  tli?  .cpocii'l  cclu.o-r-.tio?i  c^^cni.  approp- 
riatio:i  in  fiscal  y^ars  1973  r.na  197^  si'.ould  be  set  aside  for 
dev^:lop:r.?:iu  of  a  .-.'tatr.v.'idf^  eVsO  uc,  Liop.  )iro<^r?:U  and  info  imitation 
Dy3tcn\  for  spveio.l  ciiu^-.-.txcri;  rci',orus  slyjuld  V.o  Miidn  poi'loilicrX?^' 
to  th-:  Joir»t  Coic.iti.^^c  on  r:li\c;:.;tir.;ii  ?.n:l  the  Jolxit  Cov.':dttr;o  on 
Apprc«priri'.io:ic. 

V'c  co-.icu;*  \:l.th  Ihiv,  r»;cc»ri'.v/j.v.Ir.l.i:«ri.    An  approprj  iiLioii  over  o.vrd  ;il:o\'e 
th;  r:re:-*j::t  r.peci.?.l  c.-.'.uor.l.loii  f,»T,n!>  sh-?iOd  ha  £ov  thin  purp:>co 
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\':(:  ^.;-n  >iot       a  potdlj.ori  to  Cwi-.-r.jji;;  or,  Vnv.r.  l  ocavjii.cni.ritxo,"} .  \'hilc 
the  cor:c.=.-\;\'  cf  V.KO'.i'.i::  v;i:.-.V.  a  pop'.O.al-.'.on  is  coirs'^  lo  be, 

atte:;.p!;irjf;  to  ic!{:.»l,ify  t'.;o  end  tlirsc  yoc-iv  jO.cI  h:i:-:Uit;ar;ncd  ch:U-dro:>. 
The  H'irltn:!;!:/  rctarclcid,  U'.e  Ucai",  t'ns  pliyiiic-rJJy  li-iridicf'-ppc'i  c?;>i 
rcc.-iily  be  'tclcnbifi.ed  b-.;l  i;ho  pooi'  oiid  the  cul.bur'ally  disa'aVi.:.'.t::t3ci 
could  be  Ir-.bolr;-:*.  c^r.d  r,tif;.::!r.ti2'3d  by  iiif:ti'i';i-<.viti;  of  evaluation  tiiat 
arc  q'.'.cstloM^-.blo  for  scVtocl  a^jo  chi!ldrv.v:  aivl  coi^iplctcly  in/alid  i'or 
tv;o  snO  thi'tc  yor^v  olds.    The  ■'.■.•^.ol'S  oDncrpt  of  the  state  ordoi'iy^i  ^ 
family  to  rocistcr  a  t;;o  year  o3.:I  handicappod  child  tr.  deha^ablc 
and  or-.Ti'orr.aly  dar:^^.**o'J5. 

(36)  (37)  f'od''.:l.n  or  vai*iou-.-;  prC'-;r£;;.-;  ele:".e!itG  biGt'd  on  'JUccCGrvful 

e>:pcr:i.cn,co3  or  scho-.-sl  dir.trictD  aiiJ  r'.-yea:'oh  pi*ojfjcl'.o  oUoiO.d 
bo  dovolop^i  and  inrornialioa  o};out  thcr;  di:it:-ibiitcd  to  tiio 
local  :;chool  dlstric^La. 

vdth  triis  rcc;(^n'r.fe'i\dfetion.    It  i:i  '..'or thy  of  a  hi^'a  urhn-xty . 
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p:.is::£ie  of  r:v.:  l::::iu].ul.ic-!  or  the  rfeviLucn  of  cx.rji  Jr.:;  I-^ls:l.';l,ioa, 
Kuny  rccri.v.: j:.5n.;  i.yrjc;  vl.l.l  ve<;i'ir.::  acVUMJ o:i'.0.  a-jp-opri-nljoni;  in  ordor  to 
be  ii:i;>lCu.-jnlt?a .    r.r.VGvc:.!  :*-;;co:?.cr.:,1ct3.c:ir.  hr.vv:  5:,-yilirjr,l:iOLis  for  depz-.r triont 
policy  ar/l  O: -!;.•:•.:<  A  v.  jit  3.  c;i  thr.t  invol'.'c  f".i'  r;:->r::  Uu::  jiu-.t,  spc*ciiil  cducj.iion. 
In  rwoh  c.'T'.--;       oc-:\?.ry^crzc.  uilh  th'.:  rcicojv'-.-iriJr'.or'Oii  VMr-.ir,  concurrence; 
vilh  the  eta  be  cbjcctu  vcr^j  liuL  it  dC2s  not  iz:.p}y  G2rt3e:r.'jiit  with  tho 

I  vo;\l:l  hocc  tl;j.t  tsy  vieva  \;culd  be  consictcnt  vith  tho  viovrs 
of  tlio  Stsit-i  l)c-.-..rv1  of  Kiucv-itioi^,  I  nsust  roitercite,  al3,  co!;T.oa;;s  er£! 
s-ulJTdttod  £G  rcr  psrcoriil  opinion. 


Bure::u  of  Fapll  Porsonnc-1  iind  Spccicl 
Eduootion.ll  Services 
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LIST  OF  STAT?.  AC-SXCT.;-?;  AND  IV.R£N'T  ANT?  PUOPL-SSTON'Al.  CUOl'PS  CONTACTED 

STATE  At\^N'Ci.H5 

D^parcntinc  oC  Educa:;ion 

Otl'ice  of  th«2  ConinLssioner 

of  Departr.ental  Planning 
Division  of  Instructional  Services 

Bureau  oc  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Bureau  ot  Pupil  Personnel  and  Special  Educational  Services 
Division,  of;  Administrative  Services 

Hureau  of  Federal-State-Local  Relations 

Bureau  ot  Educational  Management  and  Finance 

Department  of  Health 

Office  af  Mental  Retardation 
Departneiit  ot  Mental  Healtlj 
Departc^eJiit  of  Children  and  Youth  Services 
Dspartnient  cf  Correction 
University  of  Connecticut 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College 
Central  Connecticut  State  College 

PARENT  A.NT)  PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS 

Connecticut  Association  for  Children  with  Perceptual  Learning  Disabilities, 
Tr.c. 

Connectici:t  Speech  and  Hearing  Associati.on 
Farmingcon  Valley  Parents  Croup 

League  for  Autistic  and  Mentally  IJandicapped  Children 
Connecticut  Chapter,  Inc.,  American  Physical  Therapy  Association 
Child  au'.i  KaiTiLly  Services  of  Coiin-ectictit,  Inc. 
The  Coi;:i«Jct  Lout  Association  for  School  Psycholojr.ical  Personnel 
United  C^:c*,'br-il  Palsy  Asijociation  of  Connecticut,  Luc. 
Ccnnectl'.:uL  Aasoclation  for  Miintnl  Health 
Connecticut  Aysociaticn  oC  iteiii'ln:;  I:r.pairod  Ci:ildri'n 
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APPKNDIX  C 


PROl'OSKU  LKC  ISI.AT  COM 


To  date*  the  JoLnC  Co:xT,ictee  on  Hduc.ntion  has  raised  several  piaccn 
of  legislation  which  would  inpleniL^nC  sor^e  ot  che  reconrncndaLions  conCainad 
in  this  reports    Copies  of  ch-a  bills  aro  included  In  this  Appendix ► 

The  languase    in  chesc  proposals  do  not  bind  or  coinnic  any  ot  chii 
neabers  of  the  Program  Review  and  Evaluacion  Concnictee  to  support  thfc'.ni» 
The  Cotianittee  itself  did  not  raise  aay  legislation  based  on  its  findings 
or  rocoiTjnendat ions  as  stated  in  this  report ► 
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   r-.-TT.--       CO  i  ifXTIcyT  t| 

A i  -  «:1  : i  -  ci:;    U 1     :. ,   ^  ^  ^  ^  Pa.j^  t  cj^  / 

.'.jftjif-j-        Cj"-'U ort  c        i  7" ' •'^  7 

rco  :io.  s:!0  e 

rm::^.;^^-:.;  :;y  J*;  J  J  9 

Februarv  Session,  A. a.,  1972  tl 

A.:  ACT  co-.:cER:;::;r.  ;ji'.\T;:  .md  top.  srr:c!Ai.  sd'jcatio:!.  i<j 

tiQ    it  enacted  by  the  Senate:  o.nd  House  of  ileprsser^ Natives  in  IS 

tJen^jral  r\5;;e-.b!.y  cjnvfcrssd:  17 

Suh.^cc^tor.     :.^)     of  sectior.  Uj-76ci  of  th-i  1959  suoplor^.cr.t  to  13 

cnfj  fton-jrcil  stQtuter*  iz  r'j:.c/ileJ  and  the  lollovin:;  is  :5Ub;;::il'.utcd  19 

ir.    lieu     thorODf:      r"_-v    school    dizstrict  vhich  -irovLcJcs  soDcial  20 

scuciHi^-,     in    ticford^ncc    -Lth    rc^j'Ulatior.s    .-n-idc    piirr.uant    to  2i 

sections  10-76::  to  1Q-7S.j,  inclusive:,  ar.d  lO-O^io..  fo^  any  22 
exceptional  chil:!  rhr.ll  he    r<! imburs-jd    in    an    r-.aur.t     errual  to 

sixty-six     -ini    t'..'dhird5    ror    cent    of  it^  not  cost  of  icficial  23 

eduC'jktLor.  £or  the  :/r:jcc*J In-j  fiscal     yoiir    G:;cept    a::    h^rc ccr  24 

nrovi^i-u;    :c:o  ??iOvr:5"D  TliAT  A^?LJCATIO^:  F*OK  3l?CH  REIMBURSE-  25 
Mr/iTS  SHALL  Ri-  :L\iji£  NOT  .LATER  TllA:;  OCTOiJLlR  r  IKST,  AfTD 
PROVIDKi:;  ALL  SL'Cii  XKIMSUrtSKM-- MTd  SciALL  liK  KADE  NOT  LATER 

tha::  oiXEMiirvi  FirT::E:::TH. 

3 VAT O."     ?UI^?OS!.::     To    ^^rovicr:    ;'.  date  fcr      jjtibucr.cri-jiJit  of  28 

s^hcjl  r.-i5tri  =  ts  :  lov  j -■  ■ -.c;  :;povi::l  odlhintion  .  ?.5  ■ 

iProroso'..  arn    oriclose;!  in  '-.racKot-  an^  f>ro::oj^u  31 

di-i-i-ns  arc  ^11    -i.jifa  L  L-'rJ ,  or  rnvJ-irlincJ  vh;ro  atv- c^'^L''- i^*-- 1  ^3 
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Kals-?C  Cj;x::i  *        Sill  ::o. 


?a?;e  1 


l.CO  ;5'... 


Feb  L  u  ;i  i-y      a •;  i  o n .  ;•. ,  D  .  ,  1972 


Be  ic  ciiicLcJ  hy  tho  Senaco  a:id  House  of  kfpcosjticat  i  vor.  in  General 
As^ecbly  convened: 

Section  1,    StVfloii  *i.0-7ud  (n)  of  the  l^Vi  sr.pplcT.'inc  Co  che  gonecal 
scatut:-j3  is  rc'^>e;il-2J  an.J  thu  followirti;  is  pubsticutfi'J  in  liou  tharcof:  In 
accordance  with  uliii  ref;alycions         pruccd'.iros    cstJ.blishod  by  tha  s^crorary 
and  approved  by  iV.-i  at.^tv.  I'oanl  of  education,  o^ch  cown  or  rv^gional  board  of 
educ.icijn.  shnll  pru'.  idc  tiio  proCtissional  sorvicci^  roquisLCe  to  idcnt  Liication 
of  schoiil  a^e  chLldrt;;!  rcqnirlnc  special  cclar.atioi\,  idcatiiy  each  such  child 
vltKln  ICS  jurLr.dLcticn,  dt^terr.lr.c  che  eligibility  of  such  childreu  for  special 
education  purfJu.ii.';  to  sections  i0-7&a  Co  10-76ji^  j^p j  inclusive,  presr.ribe  suit- 
able educational  pco.*,rann  for  eligible  children,  nijLr.tain  a  record  thereof 
and  33-«k'j  J-.tca  ropoTts  iis  the  jivcrt-'.Cary  nay  ra(iufrc.     liClSfJl ATcLY  UPON  THE 

Forj-LU  iDH;;Ti?r.CA:ro\-  o?  -.in  nniLo  as  a  child  Ri-f;u ip.ir:;:  srr.ciAL  education. 
Tzi'j:  RF.^i'o?:5iDLn  -iiy.PA  oit  :<zc:o::.'.l  i^oaxd  ok  edlvmion  small  i?r:*o:<M  the  PASE'.rr 
ox  ci'*'-sjji:s  0?  s'jcf!  Ciiri::  Or  rnK  iauS  ScL\n:.'«  to  STrciM  uducatio;;.  :;o 

achcol  a};o  child  reqtiLfinf.  spt^clal  ediic:tt,ion  :'V.all  b  j  excluded  oc  CMcmpccJ 
fron  scjiool  pri'.'Llejicri  -jxci^pt  vith  the  exprcuy  r.ppro'.\',i  oi  chc  accracary 
based  upo.v  ^3»ncupfL:it.i;  prorvT-."iL-»r!.*>l  aavijc.     Siiid  i»i:iri't:iry  .shnll  lr«3'.id  ia'.aly 
r^por-  lay  child  sj  cxcIuJjJ  ar  o^.cL^pccd  co  nr.y  scat?,  ajeac'/  le.spoii:; iblo  by 
law  tur  -iL'.y  isptscc  o;  iha  Wr?lraro  ot  smcIi  child. 

SiViTKllil.T  0>'  pySvro^V;:     lo  provide  for  ciie  boards  of!  oduc,:c  Lon  co  inEorn  the 
p.-»,roRt3  ar"  -;;ijard  ia5\s  of  .ihlidr-.tn  r*ii^ii  Lrlita  •;pt;c'.:tL  edttt:ni>a:\        their  rLjiUc.-?. 

j^r\:5p>--:'.-,Tl  Jolkit Loin  nit-  *.ui;loicid  la  b:".scX'.*ts  .i,«d  proin»i:-?d  addiciona  acc! 
all  capicil  ir.od  or  ord-::rl-:r. .-.l  vMvj:-:'  :tppr»)[i!rtJLL' .7 
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aECO>2iSNDATio:': 


t 


STATi  or  CON^.'iCTrCL'T 


Rnlss^  Co:v-;iLif:o  hill  i'.o. 


Pane 


LCO  No.  191^ 


February  So-jston,  »\.D.,  1972 


A.S  ACT  C0N'CE?J:I,\C  ?:".OCHD'JnE  FOK.  uZVic.!  AJID  RVALUATtCN  Or  PSOCK-'OlSJ  FOR 

EXCE?rio,\AL  C:i^LD^^i\:. 

Be  it  cnacrcii  fay  the  Senate  r.nd  House  uf  Roptresencativcs  in  C-ansral 

SeccCoiT.  L.     Subsection  (c)  of  saccion  10-761^  of  the  1971  suppl«iacnt  co 
ths  general  szacures  is  rcpcaleil  anJ  the  followini;  is  substituted  in  ll«u 
thereof:    Tug  sLa:e  board  of  education  shall,  an  receipt  of  request  for  such 
revicvf,  estabIi.A'\  ''riTHIN  SHVEN"  DAYS  a  hearing  board  of  not  Icks  thar.  three 
persons  kno-led^oablT;  in  the  fit; lis  and  arear.  significant  to  such  educiitioaal 
review  o£  suoh  child.    Vicnbc-rs  oi  the  hearing  board  aay  be  erjployiies  of  Che 
state  do;i.ir  cruirL        i-'Ju  iai;  io:v       r.jy  ba  q,ualiflo«l  persons  iron  ouCL^iilo  saLd 
i!epa:'t::;cnt.    Hz  pcrs^a  vIjo  p  u  t  ic  Liiaccd  in  the  prtrvtous  d  i.':K»^a;:i.s .  evaluacior., 
or  proscriprion  c:  edjaation  pro:;ra,^s  or  excTitsiou  or '«>:et:;ptioa  fro,T]  school 
privileges  ua:ier  fovlnw,  nor  ;iny  :;s:iber  uf  th«  bonrd  of  education  of  thR 
school  district  uri'lnr  review,,  shill  be  a  necbtir  of  c>iii  hsr-rin^  hoard. 

Sec.  2.    ^-.i^se^tlon  (d)  of  sntd  Eoctioa  lO-j&h  ia  repealed  and  rhu 
Eolloving  is  aubstiiiiLVjd  in  lieu  rhcren::    The  ho.iritii;  board  shal!.j»^  I^ITHIW 
THIRIi  DAi"3j_  hc?.r  rsn-i-otiy  of  tl\c  par.y  riiquestiti^*  said  review         any  oth'jr 
5arry  diriiutly  ir./c        ,  aaJ  shill  :evi.,'V  th.;  prt^vioiia  ;ila.i;no':i!. ,  cMluntian, 
prestrip'tiork  of  sporlil  cducstior;?.!  s.Tvic-j",  ar.a  othsr  e<I'j:a*. •  d,!  r'.'cords  ot 
said  c::ilJ. .  i.'rtic*'  /chords  siul!  b-c  fjrttisricd  by  tbi«  board  t>:  cii-jcat loa  of  the 
school  (litjtrii-. ,  c^r.i  r.ay  h,iar  st:oh  a.J'iit'Iunal  tosttaony  .is  thi:  h-j  iri.T^  board 
s!ial!  dcen  rel'jv.'-t .     5ai'J  hs.-xria;;  boir'J  r.ay  rcc;iiicc  a  ca-:ptole  .jad  iadopcTrdent 
d  La.inoa  is .  :".'alu.'.r  is::  z.vS  prj    r  ip;  io.?  of  .rducational  ?ro.',f,'ii:K  by  qualified 
persktas,  th-i  co>c  o:  which  t,li;ill  be  paid  by  che  beard  oi:'  udiicatijn  of  the 
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Raised  Corjisitc«e  Sill  No.  5502 


schccl  iiliLtiCt.    SAID  K;-VJ\l^C:  SO.-\?.D  :5Ki\LL  C.VJS;!  ALL  ?OA:l\u  Ss^SStOSS  Or  IKE 

iicAKi::o  n,\7>  siivfr;  to  3B  7?jiSSi::iLr,KD, 

Sic.  3.    Suhr.cccion  (e)  ot  said  n^ccion  10- 7 oh  is  repealed  and  che 
folloving  is  sxib^cUuced  lu  lieu  thereof:    The  hearing  board  shall  have  tho 
authority  to  contiru,  ciodify,  or  reject  .my  diasno.sis,  evjUution,  educational 
progc:^  prescribed,  or  exclu.sioa  or  e.-teapcio.i  £ro:n  school  privileges  and  pres- 
cribe alternate  special  educational  programs  for  tho  child,  and  shall  infora 
the  parent  or  £u.irdic\n  a.^d  the  board- o£  education  o£  the  school  district  of 
its  decision  in  writia?.  WITHIM  THim  DAYS  OF  ITS  FIRST  MEETlSG.     If  the  board 
of  education  of  th^i  school  district  responsible  for  providlnj;  special  educa- 
tion for  such  child  rcquLrinj;  upecial  education  does  not  take  action  on  the 
findin;:.=;  or  prescription  of  said  hcariiig  board  vithin  fifteen  days  after 
receipt  thereof,  the  state  board  of  education  ^cay^  SHALL    take  appropriate 
action  to  enforce  the  findings  or  prescriptions  of  tha  hearing  board.  Appeal 
froa  th^s  ^i•:ci3ion  of  tiie  u^jarinj  board  ohail  be  to  the  court  of  cortnan  pleas 
[inj         th^*.  COLnTx  OH  district  of  reaide-ncR  of  said  child  within  thirty  days 
froa  tisii  date  o?  receipt  of  said  hearing  board's  dec i*; ion.    iJJ  THH  D/ENT  Otr* 
AN  APPEAL,  irr'CN  KEQUSSV  AND  AT  THE  El-IPr.S'SE  0.-  THr.  ST.MF.  BOMU)  Or  EDUCATION, 
S.MD  BO.V.^  SIl!\LL  SUPPLY  A  COPY  01*  IWt.  TiL\::SC?.:.rT  OF  TIIE  FORM\L  SKSSIOSS  OF 
THE  HFARISO  30.\f?I)  TO  TI-.E  PAJIEN'T  0.1  GU;\?.aiAt;  AND  TO  THE  BO^VRD  OF  EDUCATION  Or 
THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

STAT  EI C?  ?l!ApO';iu:    To  ootablirih  pcric»dj»  vithin  which  action  id  to  be 
taken  a::d  to  provide  for  tr.':n.-icript.^  of  hej:rLu£;s. 

fprop.j^cd  dt:.leticr.:i  arii  cr.c lo^.eJ  in  bra'Ciicts  and  proposed  addltior.n  are 


all  c»ipitalit.:d. 


or  und»:rli.ned  where  appropriate 


oh 
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RECOMMt'NDATIOM  '^i^i 


STATE 


Or  COSNECIICUT 


Raised  Cow?.Lcct»€r  3111  No. 
ReterrcJ  to  CorrjiiCtie  ot:  Etliicacion 


Page  1 


Introduced  by  Hcccation 


LCO  No. 


Guneral  AJdcnjly, 

February  Session,  A.D.,  1972 


Ai;  ACT  COSCLP.SISC  THE  KSTASUlSitMEST  OF  A  STATE  FOR  SPECIAL  HD'.'CATION 

Be  it  enacted  by  clw  Sonace  and  House  of  RcprcsentacLvas  in  General 
Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.    The  state  board  of  education  shall  make  and  keep  current 

a  five  year  plan  for  the  in?icn;eritation  of  the  special  education  policy  set 

forth  in  sections  10-76a  to  i0~76h,  inclusive,  and  other  pertinent  sections 

of  the  1971  suppleT.ent  to  the  gsneral  statutes.    The  plan  shall  include: 

(a)  A  census  of  children  re-quiring  special  education  in  the  state, 
shoviag  the  total  au.-sber  oi  Huch  children  and  the  geof;raphic  distribution 
of  such  chil<ir«r.        a  vUole. 

(b)  An  invent ocy  o;  p'jr:-.onnel  and  facilities  available  :o  provide 
iascructiou  2,:\d  other  pro3car;.s  and  services  to  clvildren  r^r^ui r Ins  specinl 
educacton. 

(c)  An  analysis  of  the,  prer.ont  dlstribsicion  of  responsibility  for 
s^^cial  education  betvc-jn  the  state,  incl'idiii^  state  inst  t  tutio!jj ,  a::d  local 
and  regtonil  bj?.rds  of  e^iucation,  cogctbtT  with  rcconmendatiotii'  fur  any 
changes  in  rhe  .!ijtribi;clon  o:  refiotin^ ibilitieii. 

(d)  A  f yr;r.u l.ic ior.       i;o.il3,  objectives,  and  RCiategicrf  necessjry  to 
acaiive  zo'plidrxzo  wizh  the  special  education  lav  and  to  irple:.-.eut  thri 
various  conpcronts  of  th-.*  pl.tn  required  by  this  act. 

(e)  A  prc^ra:.*.  for  rnc  rocruitnent,  prepar.iticn ,  and  ini;ervice  training 
of  profc53io?..il5  .ind  para:'rf:"«.sr:ionnlrr  and  supportive  p<:'r.s;jantjl  in  .-iprjcial 
educatio-:  i:v.l  aii:.:d  fj.'I.'s,  incl  udint;  part  i:i't.ii:  ion  by  iniic  itu*:  Ions  of 
hifjh<iir  r^  i'.sC'Ti  :.>r. ,  stact;  ".nJ  local  a?:cncivs,  and  otfif^r  ap;>ropr  iatti!  pulilit  and 
private  orfi.-.n  i  njiii">r.«i. 
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Comitt.'.c  Zi'.l  So.  ?a.;si  Z 

?coCvitjijrtt>  fot*  iiit-ni if  ica:  ioa ,  Svir'jL-nir,^,  anu  iit:u;:tC''.  i .;  ot  childcep. 

hcu*  such  c'.iilcire;i  .irc       ho  v-4iiC.it.Dtl. 

(§/  Stn-dcrds  t'or  the  sjduratioii  in  to-Ti  and  a^iocul  projr.ir.s  ^ud  ir. 
State  inscit'.:^ ioti:»  to  Ijs  rec'jivjd  by  ciiildMn  rcqiiiriajj  spcci^iL  cd-.JCisCion. 

(h)  A  pro^rar.  for  :ho  dev  .  lopir.ca;: ,  ncquisitior'.,  construe c ; on,  dnJ  s:ain- 
teusnce  ot  claissi'ou'ir^,  res.jtirce  roj>:.ts,  arxd  otiicT  ir'ac: i Lie ies  needed  to  inplenier.t 
fuilv  the  prov is ioni  oc  the  special  educjt-ion  lav. 

(i)  A  pcl.ic;:  sta:c:r-r.»:        chb  roies  of  privor^  sc't'ools  p.ad  regional 
progr^:::?.  end  5-2rvicti:  for  r.l::  ldryn  recjuirir.g  ripc-iL-iL  eclti'-iit  io« . 

(j)  A  de  L  in-jat ion  ;»£  tiie  rolus  ot  pro;;r.ir:  p^rsoariei  and  r'fic  rcLacLonship 
oi  ipDciai  'id'jca::lcu  to         :otai  cducnt icnriT  pcaj-,ra."n. 

(k)  /\r.  .^."\aIysJis  of  tiie  proja'.*:ic  cor.TJla  ar.d  Icvrils  and  pnttor'.vs  oi  linan- 
ciil  S'-t^porr.  iTo"  iJp.'ci::!  uJ'.iit.ir  ion         ri>i:uL-.-.-ndd  L.»i'.s  Lo  ir.saro  ;hj  r'a:ciriuQ 
U5S  cf  i'.::id.i  zo  r.-.d-it         od  i_''':io.vil  n>.>--*d3  of  ch'-itiren  rii'ii-i  r  l^.f;  sp.jcial  odu- 

3-:c.  2.     Th-j  tl^vclo?^.'^:!!;  ol'  t\i<i  Mn.Zi  pLir.  shall  inciiid^  ctjt*  onrricipa- 
cion  cL  rcpr-a^-nitaiivoi:  cf  T'.Jtii'.  Jj/.'ncicri  :*.:id  it;aticut.iony,  pnj»!ic  dr/d  private 
coll-ir;.;'.-;  anH.  ur.  I'/or^ it  i-js,  pro:en>i  ion u  L  ar.:;  p3r-?nc  i:r:3'jps  c:;d  c;*;;ap.i3ac  ijr.s , 
iocol  sj:t:i::l  *ocard;-j  n'.id  oiUcr  ic:::.^!        >i*n~»=n:  ar,d  civic  orjiai-iiL-t io::^ ,  and 

S-:-.  5.     Vau  .-.orjil^c:-  .ic  Its:  pi;i?  iiiaLl  '?u  stilvaitvcd  to  tiiii  jovrjrnor 
and         joi:;-  .ti.iiidinj;  co:"" it v»:\  oJ':.:.itIon  of  tro  i;^n<ir»l  iitiit-fablv  no  . 
lai*r  t;i.i:v  r.*e.*;t;r.jar  L,   19'.' J. 
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KTATK  Or  co;;;.?:c7tv;i:T 

HslijeJ  CL-r::.i:t.:r!  ^  rage  i 

Referre;:  lo  Cclvji: -itso  on  Ecuo-ition 

I.CO  Na. 

Tacroi'jv-tr;!  by  Ediicnti  -- 

General  Asir.L-nbly , 

February  Session,  A.i).,  19/2 

A-N  ACT  C0VC=:?.N[?:3  Tilt  £V»\LUATiO:;  OF  S?tCI;'J.  ED'JCATION  P?,OG:iA:-lS . 

^Bfi  it  exictiid  by  the  Senice;  and  Howse  of  Fxeprosentac  Ives  in  General 

Soccioa  1,    Secciur.  10-76b(d)  oi  che  1071  supplor.-i-nc  co  the  general 
scacuces  i;;  r^pcjiiled  and  the  following  is  subscicutc^  in  lieu  chorco£;  _(!)_ 
Tne  scacc  board  oi  eJucarion  shall  [^p-jrio.iically  ovaluace  thti  prof.ress  anU 
acconi:Jii:>!:r.cr.-s  of  pro.;rr.niiil  E'?.OV]D-£  FO;^  THE  Dr^VELOPMEKT,  Di:S[fli:,  A^'U  IMl'LE- 
MSNIAIION  OF  A  PK0C?>V-1  T.!!  PERIOD  tCAl.LV  EV.\L'JATE  Tt:E  PE''.rO^^L^„NCr:  AND  PROGRESS 
0?  S?U:i.'J.  £D'JCATION  cDvc:reJ  by  saccions  lO-76a  to  10-76h  [g]  ,  inclusive, 
tSCLUDlNC.  TEACV;En  PR^CFAtlATLOj*  HR^WUVJO  PROCrwAMS  FO?.  SPECIAL  EnilCATtON* 

rjiACiirlii?  AT  zvs  sTATu-suppourEn  coLi.rcciKs  a::o  y:;ivE:;2irv.   suca  uValitatioj; 

SHALL  l^SVS^Z  THr:  EV^'^CTIVI- NEtS  i:i  ACrfLlVISG  STATED  OSj^CriVKf:,  THE  [^^PACT 

ON  REi^ia  riVi^JKAMs,  a::  a::alvs[s  of  the  :;7ructi:rks       >;ECrL\::t^>:s  for  the 
DELiVEnv  OF  SE:^v:t:E5,  A:3  t::E  MEAsauirinjri  OF  THE  ?j;aG':K:o  OK  SPECIAL  EoacATio:; 

IN  TClt>:5  OF  THE  CaU.Uli::^:  THE  i'?.OGRAH"  a:iE  irJTEXOKO  TO  ^iTSK  A:a)  TdZ  '  EAClvERS 

TO  3E  i:i.\:::n::.        the  state  ?OASfD  ce  e:)vCat:o:;  svj.ui.  FhoviuE  fo:>  an  infoii- 
M,\Tto::  sv3:;::r  to  colld::  tjat;.  ;;ECCfi.vV;v  to  evaluate  special  E:?t;cA~io:;  and 
SPECIAL  E:i;:Atic::  tea-: he::  T[iAtNi;:c  p:;o::k\:;5  t:;  the  s:a:".    O]^  s^u\  hoard 

sr.il  l  i.tziu^lly  rcvv!'-.-,  :»  ic:'.  i'r>.-.  jo  la:  f.:. ;.n^  coTJiiit:'.*'?  ::r:  cd'j;:a:lo".  of 
thi  l^y^r.-.;  T-ti:  llE^uLT::  OF  Tt-E  EVALUATION  n;:::'JIiiEO  5V  TiiliJ  ACT, 

chi;     i  :i - u r ? >i:» :  of  : u I  > .  : 't'.'j  c / p ? j :  p r o  j  j c c 3  ixax-.'.c .! ,  f'^ncl  cri".  c va Itm t  icv, 
of  ^T'^fi-.r.-.c  •;!e::U;^^  virit  chii'ii  >::  roquicirt^  urc^inl  ed:::.!^  ion]  ANO  o^Cii  OT-iER 

i:;"o;ci.\i  r  ?.r.     ,!TSTnD      tsie  .;ui:rr  :;TA::t?r:;c  r;;:MirTEE  on  Ki);JC^rIO:: 

OF  TfiE  CENEEAL  AS'=:~:'.;',L ;  ir.  on!cr  to  af.-^.'lsc  :lie  >j_':i-:-.s;  .-..-suc-ibly  o:  the  true 
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Cos=:UCtiv^  Sill  rago  2 

conditio::.  ?ro.:rusa  .-iztJ.  nativirf  o:  ftpeoi.-xl  etrucatiion.  THE  SECKHTARV  Or 

THE  STAT-:  *JC.UJ  0:  EDUCATlUN  Cli-M.L  P.IO.^JiJUlATu  RECUUTIOSS ,  i'jaJrlfJT  TO 
A??ROVAu  0:  TliK  STATr.  iiOAKD  Or  nOuCMrON,  1*0  trFECr.JATK  Viiz.  PAOVlSfOSi  Or 
THIS  ACT. 

Sec.  2.    0>;i--J{ALF  OK  O.Vi-  PJ-.U-H:/!  Or  Ti!S  l972-i97?  A-VD  1973-1974 
FISCAL  Vr^^KS  A??XO?RlATlO;;  zO.K  SPrXIAL  KDUCATIOS  PAYMENTS  S;L^LL  BE  USED 
BY  TrS  STATE  BO.UD  OK  EDUCAftOS  TO  FUND  TKK  ACTIVITIES  REQUIRcO  3Y  T!'.IS 
ACT. 

Sec.  3.     THE  COMMtSS ION  0::  HICllEE  EDUCATION,  THE  STATE-SUPPORTED 
COuLEOES  A::n  UN'EVERSITY,  A:.^  other  STATE-REUTED  HICUEil  EDUCATION  ACEKCIES 
SH.M.L- COO^KPJ.TE  VICIl  Td?.  STATE  SOA'.U)  OE  rn)UCAriON  LN  THE  IMVLEMENTAT  tCH 
OF  THIS  ACT. 

Sec.         TKtS  ACT  SilM.L  T.VEE  EEEECT  JULV  1,  1072. 


Propoj^'i  *irilc:  lj:.::  Jlcc  jncLosoJ  Iv.  br.iokvcs  an-i  prnpo.-;.;;}  a-.!dicioi*s  art:  ail 
cavitali/i^i,  or  underl  Ln-i.J  -herf  appro?ri;i:s;. 
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v..    •■  7.,,;  .L:r  "C^-  r  u 

I'^forr-.'u  -wi  Corj-.i^'^cc  o.i  v/'  ''^  7 

l.CO  uo.  650  8 

IntroJucef;  .jy  (ilD)  9 

n  0  n  'J  r  £i  1  A  ^  c-.tih     ,  10 

r-jbrJ2ri'  Session,  A.J.  ,   1972  11 

t^li  ;\CT  CSTAiiLIoUI.:'";  .v.:  .OVIIJO'^Y  council  ^0:<  GrECIAL  HDUCAflCi .  u 

 > 

Be    it  or.actsd  ^r/  th'_'  S£;r.:its  and  Hcusa  of  Scr.resontativtis  in  16 

Generul  ,\r.^er.^rJly  conveneii:  I7 

(a)  Tt'.erc  3h::il  he  an  advisor-/,  council  for  special  oJucation  18 

vhich  shrill  t'r.'2  st^-.ta  iroard  of  educatior.  and  tho  secretary  19 

thereof,     a;;d    -..hich    sn^ll    cr..j-a:je    in    other    activities  aa  are  20 

herei.iafrcr  set  forth.     '^r.Lt  i^--*isory  council  shall    be    coripoied  21 

of  fifteen  r.G-v->c:*s  '.ho  are  r.ot  ofiiccrs  or  t;r.i?loyees  of  the  s::ate  22 
bo.^r;!  01  t:  iuiatic-r. ,     2r,d.   n:i    n.nro     th:ir.     four    o::    -.;hcn    may  be 

c,-ployt*C3    of     iJ'-T.    cr  ro;:ic:.r:l  scho-il  ciyiricts*.     Said  advisory  23 

cou:i:ii  sivili        c:::>-.  o:io.".        :  ir::;3n3     •  roa.-.Uy     ccorescr.tati  vt:     of  2U, 

ccrj".uni::y    2r-*.tr.i  =  3iicr.:;  i-iuor-jjtcc  in  chil.lr-jn  ronuirir.g  sj/ijcial  25 

ecucation  AS  drsiir.c-  in  7v-:;-ic.-  tC-76a  c:  the  1971  suapier.'jnt  to  26, 
the    gc:'..^ral     5;:i-:ut-23 ,     ^ar-v.-s    o£    such    childrcr.,  riractLciag 

r.cir.l-er:,  of  ihc  rrci'.ssior.s  c.r.c.: mot:   /ith  the    e:;ucational    needs  27 

of    -^ucr.    c-.:il:J:o.-     and    ~j~;;-:'T:-    of    c:»o    Jjoriecal    public,      Tho.  2i 

sccr.^iiry  oi!  i:.-::  cicic     '.ci;.:    of     t:'r:ivauien     shall     rv;.o;.:\::     the  29 

r  3      f     ^ - 1 -  v i .: c i y     ■:, j  n.  ji  1  :  j r  th  rcc  -.  car'  tc  r. ,  c x c-.*:i t 

iha:.  OL  -r.;:;e  ."-rrit  -ur.nir.^vi,   f:  vc  r.h:iiL  be  a:  pointed  for    tvr.-.s  30 

o-.*  :.hroi-  .»i:.:rr. ,   : -VD  for  *.  uf  t'.*-'  vcars  and  Sivo  for  tcr,.'.u  of  31 

one  ve i r .     V i c  .r. c _ ;  t     . ; o  1 1  ;.■  .•  nil v; '.1  f c r  u :. c r  i red  t '-"j j     in     tho  32 

:iz.,.'^  r .  1: J r  J '.  r  i  j  i .v  t  1  r. - :•  o  r: t .  * .o/.v. o r .■*,  o:  s.^* i :^  J v  •  or/  3  3 
CO  un  c  j.  1  T':.-il  L2i    .•    r. r.:^ :       c :  i  or.    f."      coh  r,::  cu  *.  \v  ^    t  V : -  ■.  'i-ir 

cr...:.  3« 

{b}  ^j  -i^-rr  ■     Lt..:.-'.!  li     o'-icc     annu,:!'.-.    itr.  ovrn  35 
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COALITION  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


251  Massachusetts  Avcnua 
Arlington,  Mass,  02174 
Phone:  227-9608  or  861-8515 

May  7,  1973 


AdvNury  Council  tnt  the  Oraf 

Ai«vri»tion  for  MrnTitHiTiii  CMMrfin  ' 

Ui^ton  Chamlcr  nf  Commerce 

nmtnn  CfiiMrmS  SfrvfCei 

Cualition  for  Children 

t)rpkttm<*nt  of  Mcnul  Itrn'.th 

Uiviit<<in  r>f  Spi-riul  {'Muration, 
Optmrlntent  of  Ktlucatian 

E^eeutUr  OiHn:  nf  KthtrBtiunnl  •MTair 

lUrvard  C<.-nt«r  r<>r  Law  md  B.lueatic 


.Mu«.  A«»uciiitiiin  fur  Mental  Uraltb 

Mom.  AM<Ki4ti<m  l.ir 
ileurdrtl  ClUtens.  !n:. 

Mmi.  AiiorUxiun  of  I'.raplrgie^.  Inc. 

Mo^*.  Child.  Ine. 

Mat].  Children's  Lotibr 

Mm«  CotiKreit  of  I'Arenti  and  Traehen 

Mui.  Cnuneil  of  Churehm 

Mais.  Counrtl  nf  OrCanltJttloni 
of  the  tl«ndii-A|iprd 

Malt.  llMPltal  Srhool  Alumni  Auoelatlon 

.M«ii.  MriitAl  llraltli  Center  Arm  ttuar.l 

Miui.  rnrrnU  A^nociatuih  for  the  Uraf 

Mass.  Traehera  Aisoctatlon 

.Ma«t.  U.N.O. 

Mti|eular  Oyit 

Nnilnnal    AisfVLition    for  Urain.lniurtd 


NAtinnal  Iweirtr  for  Autistic  Chitilre 
0)T<rc  for  Chihtrrn 


T.-.sk  rwr 


ft  r;hUi)rrn  Out  i,t  Srhor.) 
•n  thr  llan>lie.iP|.r<l 


LAHOH  ATiD  PUBLIC  V.BLFARE  COIiHriTEi:;.  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
The  Hon.  Harrison  Williams,  Chairman 


The  Coalition  for  Special  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts comprises  some  thirty  citizen  organizations 
including,  in  addition  to  consumer  and  parent  groups, 
such  organizations  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  flassa- 
chusetts  Teachers  Association,  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mental  Health  Association.    Members  of  this  Coa- 
lition are  dedicated  to  the  gQal  of  appropriate  education 
for  all  children  with  special  needs;  in  Massachusetts  we 
hope  to  achieve  this  goal  through  sound  implementation  of 
our  recently  enacted  special  education  legislation,  the 
Dartley-Daly  Law,  Chapter  766  of  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Court  of  1972,  which  becomes  legally  efffective  in  Sep- 
tember 1974. 

As  chairman  of  the  Coalition  for  Special  Education 
and  as  a  parent  of  a  severely  emotionally  disturbed  child, 
I  heartily  endorse  the  goal  of  Senate  6,  the  goal  of 
making  free  appropriate  public  education  available  to  all ■ 
handicapped  children.    V/hile  we  realize  that  private  schools 
have  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  and  that  they  must  continue  to  play 
an' important  role,  ve  believe  that  in  a  democratic  society, 
placement  of  any  child  in  a  private  school  should  be  a 
matter  of  choice,  not  a  matter  of  desperation,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  many  handicapped  children. 

Furthermore,  present  services  here  and  in  most 
states  are  so  inadequate  that  many  handicapped  children 
are  completely  deprived  of  their  right'  to  an  education. 

Senate  6  holds  the  promise  of  greatly  strength- 
ening Massachusetts'  Bartley-Daly  Law  and  it  offers  con- 
sirlerablo  stimulus  to  other  states  to  begin  plans  to 
improve  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  here  in  >Jassachu- 
setts  in  developing  our  new  special  education  law,  I 
respectfully  suggest  your  consideration  of  a  few  changes 
in  Senate  6: 

1.    One  of  the  major  provisions  in  Bartley-Daly 
mandates  that  local  school  districts  pay  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  children  with  special  needs  at  least  the  amount 
the  district  would  pay  if  that  child  were  in  a  regular 
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classroon  -  regardless  where  the  child  is  placed.    In  the  interests  of 
true  equality  and  the  localizing  of  responsibility,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  similar  requirement  embodied  In  Senate  6. 

2.  Along  a  similar  line,  I  would  like  to  see  the  section  on  educa- 
tion of  children  in  institutions  strengthened.    These  are  our  nation's 
most  neglected  children  :4nd  a  federal  law  including  services  for  them 
should  have  teeth  in  it. 

3.  Section  6,  (c),  {k)  contains  passages  that  are  not  clear  to 
me.   Whatever  the  intent  here,  I  ho]p«  this  part  will  be  rewritten  so  that 
Senate  6  will  guarantee  equalization  of  services  for  handicapped  children 
within  states  as  well  as  from  state  to  state  and  will  guarantee  equali- 
zation of  appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped  children,  no  matter  how 
severely  or  multiply  handicapped  they  may  be. 

4.  I  would  like  to  see* more,  detailed  requirements  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  advisory  boards  described  in  section  6,  (7)i  so  that  at 
least  half  of  the  members  must  be  parents  of  handicapped  children 
needing  special  education.    Further,  I  suggest  requiring  even  more  power 
for  these  boards,  especially  in  the  area  of  monitoring  programs. 

IVhile  in  general  supporting  Senate  6,  I  wish  to  especially  commend 
Sen.  IVilliams  and  the  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  for  some  particular  features 
in  the  bill: 

1.  I  can  hardly  praise  too  highly  the  requirement  for  an  indi- 
vidualized written  program  for  each  child. 

2.  I  am  happy  to  see  in  section  6,  (b),  (5)  a  requirement  for  an 
annual  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children.    Up  to. now  the  usual  custom  has  been 
to  evaluate  the  child  to  see  if  he  fits  the  program.    Finally,  we  are 
getting  ready  to  stretch  the  schools  instead  of  the  children. 

3.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Senate  6  bases  reimbursement  on  pupil* 
days  in  school,  in  other  words,  on  attendance.    I  know  from  experience 
with  my  own  rUiughter  that  it  is  all  too  tempting  for  a  special  education 
teacher^to  send  a  oliild  home  v/hen  the  going  gets  rough.    If  the  school 
system  stands  to  lose  funds  each  time  a  handic-?pped  child  is  sent  or  kept 
home  because  "Today  :;he  refuses  to  learn,"  administrators  would  soon 
start  belpii-:^  to:-.ch€V£  to  develop  new  techniques  for  coping  rind  teaching. 

;-:?ny  hAridicijppcd  childrc-n  are  not  easy  to  tc^ch  •■  often  tht-y  are 
not  easy  to  live  with.    Teaching' them  requires  not  just  troining  and 
dedication,  but  in?gination,  especially  as  they  grow,  rlevelop,  and 
overcome  ihoir  h-mrJicnps  as  best  they  can.    Tlit'>  are  full  of  surprises, 
wonderful  surpri^^js,  just  like  our  other  cliildrcn. 


Respectfully  submii.ted. 


Martha  'Zietrler ,  pnainpin 
COALITION  h\i  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
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t52S 

On  April  3.9j  1775,  in  the  to\m  I  live  and  teach  in,  American  history 
•was  made.    On  that  cool  April  morning  the  first  shot  was  fired  on  the  Lexington 
Corr-Tion  that  began  the  American  Revolution.    Some  years  later  after  the  last 
shot  of  th2  Revolution  was  fired,  and  the  people  of  tho  colonies  won  their 
independence,  the  government  they  formed  guaranteed  liberty  and  Justice  to  all. 
Gentlemen,  as  a  representative  of  the  Massachusetts  Speech  &  Hearing  Association, 
and  as  a  public  school  speech,  hearing,  and  language  clinician,  I  an  here  today 
to  give  testimony  for  Senate  Bill  6  -  a  Bill  that  believes  in  liberty.  Justice 
and  the  human  rights  of  all  handicapped  children. 

One  of  the  values  that  we  hold  in  high  esteem  in  America;  is  that  each 
individual  is  equal  in  dignity  and  worth  to  every  other  individual,  simpl^'' 
because  he  or  she  is  human.    The  promise  of  keeping  this  value  esteemed  can  be 
accomplished  by  giving  each  human  being  the  opportunity  to  become  the  self  he 
can  truly  become  through  equal  education. 

How  can  we,  this  great  nation,  teach  and  practice  democratic  values  of^ 
human  rights  in  a  school  environment  in  which  the  worth  of  handicapped  children 
is  not  prized  -  is  not  honored?    One  has  only  to  look  at  the  location  of  some 
of  our  classrooas  for  the  handicapped,  usually  relegated  to  the  basement  or  some 
other  remote  area  of  school  buildings,  to  icncfw  that  our. handicapped  are  not  prized. 
Almost  every  parent  of  a  handicapped  child  knows  the  difficulty,  knows  the  fight 
to  gain  the  human  right  of  dignity  and  worth  for  her  child  in  many  public  school  " 
settings.    That  cool  April  in  1775  surely  promised  more. 

As  an  active  member  of  liy  professional  association  I  am  in  frequent 
contact  with  my  collea^es  throughout  the  state.    I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
speech  clinician  in  a  piiblic  school  setting,'  in  all  of  the  districts  of  Massachu- 
setts ,  who  feels  that  they  havo  enough  staff  to  meet^  the  inten.-sive  needs  of  the 
speech,  hearing  and  language  handicapped.    Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of 
clinicians  SLU'Viclng  100  youngsters  per  week  -  0^^F.  UUTIDRED  youngsters  a  weeK  - 
a  most  discouraging  fuct. 
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In  many  school  communities  throughout  the  state,  clinicians  are  forced 
to  set  priorities  because  they  are  understaffed  and  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
the  communicatively  handicapped  vho  .so  need  their  services.    As  a  resiilt  many 
communities  do  not  offer  service  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 
The  clinicians  just  do  not  have  the  staff,  equipment,  and  in  more  instances  than 
I  care  to  admit,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  administrators  who  are  confronted 
daily  with  their  own  priorities. 

The  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  in  the  majority 
of  the  school  districts  often  receive  inadequate  service  if  "they  receive  any  at 
all.    Intensive  therapy  programs  for  these  youngsters  is  the  exception  not  the 
rule.    I  cannot  count  the  times  I  have  heard  fr.om  my  colleagues  in  the  public 
schools:    "I  know  Billy  needs  help  with  his  speech  and  language ..  .but  he's 
retarded  and  needs  daily  help  which  I  cannot  give  him  because  I  have  so  many 
schools  to  service  each  week..".  ' 

So  often  ia*tMs  the  case  in  our  school  systems  with  limited  personnel 
and  budget,  that  children  often  have  to  be  referred  to  private  agencies  in  the 
greater  Boston  area.    This  places  additional  financial  and  emotional  burdens  on 
the  parents,  especially  if  there  are  other  youngsters  in  the  family  to  tend  too. 
Even  then,  many  of  these  parents  are  shut  out  because  of  the  waiting  lists  for 
service  at  these  clinics.    In  some  instances  two  or  three  months  waiting  time 
for  on-going  therapy  is  not  uncommon.    It's  a  dead  end  for  many  of  the  communica- 
tively handicapped  children,  especially  those  in  rural  areas. 

VHien  I  asked  my  colleagues  about  their  program  for  homebound  youngsters 
in  their  school  system  -  that  is  youngsters  with  communication  handicaps  not 
able  to  attend  daily  classes  because  of  physical  or  emotional  reasons  -  I  could 
not  find,  gentlemen,  five  clinicians  throughout  the  state  who  service,on  a 
continual  basis,  our  homebound  students  who  are  also  handicap'ped  in  speech,  hearing 
or  lang-aage .  " 
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According  to  the  latest  census  report  fron  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  (enclosed)  from  the  Stats  of  Massachusetts,  as  of  October  1,  1972, 
over  38>000  youngsters  were  seen  for  speech  and  hearing  handicaps.    The  total 
cost  to  the  state  to  service . these  youngsters  was  $1,7^^,717-    The  total  cost 
to  the  state  and  local  school  communities  was  $3,^89,^*3^.    The  total  average 
expenditure  for  each  youngster  receiving  therapy  for  one  yesir  came  to  $113.  Of 
this  $56,60  was  paid  by  the  state  and  $56.50  was  paid  by  the  school  district 
for  each  youngster  handicapped  in  speech  or  language,  or  hearing  impaired.  If 
these  youngsters  were  seen  twice  a  week,  the  state  reimbursement  was  about  BO^ 
per  therapy  session  pei?  youngster.    May  I  add,  gentlemen, that  the  reimbursement 
for  each  of  the  38,000  youngsters  doesn^t  nearly  cover  the  need  for  therapy  of 
these  handicapped  children,  nor  take  into  account  the  many  youngsters  on  the 
waiting  lists,  or  those  youngsters  not  identified  because  of  inadequate  funds. 

S.6  contains  the  potential  which  will  enable  every  public  school  clinician 
to  better,  identify,  evaluate,  and  rehabilitate  youngsters  with  speech,  language 
and  hearing  disorders.    Hhe  pressing  need  for  intensive  service  for  the  handi- 
capped is  long  overduel    Senator  Williams'  proposed  Education  for  All  the 
Handicapped  Act  (S.6)  recognized  this  fact  and  also  recognizes  a  major  goal  of 
education.    The  goal  of  reducing  adverse  differences  of  inequality  and  strengthen- 
ing  the  concept  of  equal  worth  for  everyone. 

One  of  our  human  rights  is  ovx  freedom  of  speech  -  that  all  people  have 
the  right  to  express  ideas  and  opinions.    For  1.1  million  speech  impaired  school 
children  this  freedom  is  a  limited  freedom*  because  they  cannot  obtain  adequate 
therapeutic  time.    On  behalf  of  these  handicapped  children,  my  professional 
colleagues ,  and  espe  dally  for  all  Americans  who  must  live  together  irrespective 
of  their  handicaps  or  strengths,  I  most  humbly  urge  this  conranlttee  to  act 
favorable  on  S.6. 
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No.  of  Pupils 

Public  School  ar.e  other  Proyran 
  _   Categories   

1969  (1) 
1970 

1970  (1) 

 10^7. \  _^  

1971  (1) 
1972 

Fall 
1972(2) 

'^ii.     JjENTMiLY  RETARDED: 

1.  Fully  Integrated 

2.  Predoninantly  Integrated 

3.  Partially  Integrated 

3,432 
3,180 
7,226 

1 

t 

j  Totals   

11,893 

14,075 

13,838 

(13,272) 

ja.     R3CKEATI0M  PROGRAMS 

3,563 

3,485 

4,G61 

*C.     TRANSPORTATION,  D.H.H.  PROGRAiiS 

668 

D,     PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED: 

j        1.    special  Class  -  Transitional 
1        2.    Special  Class  -  Integrated 
i        3.    Special  Class  -  Non-Integrated 
J       4,    Korae  Instruction  -  Long  Term 
f        5.    Hone  instruction  -  Short  Term 
1       6.    Hospital  Instruction-Long  Tern 
j        7.    Hospital  Instruction-Short  Tern 

311 
3,763 
1,341 

495 
253 
185 
1,428 
3,043 
1,241 
100 

I 

j  Totals 

5,000 

5,415 

6,745  J 

 j- 

(6,394)  j 

JE.     PARTIALLY  SEEING: 
j 

!        1.    Itinerant  Teacher 

j        2,    Resource  Program 

!       3.    Supplementary  Tutoring 

252 
130 

179 
18 
28 

1 

} 

i 

I 

\  Totals 

389  (3) 

382  (3) 

325  (3) 

 ■ — i* 

(614)  '. 

!f.     SPEECH  OR  HEARIIIG  KP^NDICAPPED 
1 

33,235 

36,996 

38,052 

(38,012) j 

G,     Ei'.OTIONALLY  DISTURBED 

1.  special.  Class  -  integrated 

2.  r.pecial  Class  -  Mon-Int*3grated 
2.  .Hone  Inntruction 

4.    Hospital  Instruction 

725 
720 
746 
110 

2,196 
710 
577 
114 

Tottils 

VJ32 

2/301 

.  34 597. _ 

(3,7nC) 

(1)  LiuGis:    Form  SPED  5;  (e.g.,  July  1  to  June  30  year  totals) 

(2)  BDsic:    Fom  SPED  15  (rev.  8-72),  October  1,  1972  census. 

(3)  These  figures  don't  include  appro'.^irvitely  500  additional  children  in  oach  year 
i/ho  received  educational  ::;atc):iais  antj/or  aids  frop.  the  Division's  LiJjrary 
Center  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
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J  lie  School  and  otiicr  Procrroj 
 C£>toc;orie5_  

1.  Classes  -  Self -Contained 

2.  Classes  -  Transitional 

3 .  Instructional  Periods 
Si.iall  Group  Sessions 


5.    Resource  Poca 


Totals 


IlE?iia:JG  I*T AIRED: 


1 .  Classes 

2.  Instructional  Perioi.s 


■Totals 


J.  DUAFs 


1*    Day  Progroir.s 

2 J    Support iye  Tutor in^j^ 

Totals 


k.     LEGrtLLY  BLIND: 

!•     Itinerant  Teachers 
2.  '  resource  Progra-fis 
Supportive  Tutpriry; 

Totals 


Jo.  of  Puoilc 


19'=^  (I) 
1570 


5,027 


1,009 


278 


G7  (tf) 


1070  (1) 
1071 


1,004 

i,a':7 
4,oir 

3,7r.4 
A3A 


1971  (1) 

iy72 


11,395 


110 

G-13 


753 


2G0 


1C7  (4) 


1,445 

G,970 
3,rC7 
1^,711 

)->r7 


11/1 
1,^.00-^ 


1,514 


230 


227 


I  lu  1  ti-llantii  capped 


Other,  or  Unuif ferential  Health  Inpairad 


Ac  aCe:  1  i c al  ly  T a  1  en t bd/Gi  f  t etl 


pnA'iD  ToT;iT>^__pir.*iLic  school  and  othlr 

PaoG?0"\I-:  CATCCOHIES  {PaacR  1  an  J  2) 


75,249 


85,  IK 


{IJ     Basis;    Fon-i  SPLD  5  <e.9.,  July  1  to  Ju-c  30  year  tot .".IsT 

(2)  Basis:    FonTi  SPED  15  {rev.  Q-7.'>)  ,  Oct.  1,  1972  census 

(3)  Thoso  figurer*  clon't  incluoc  approxii'iately  500  additional  chilorcn  in  each  ysc.r 
v"uo  rccoivco  cvlucationc.l  materials  c^nu/or  aiCs  fron  t'ne  Division's  Library 
Center  for  the  Visually  ManiiicapiieU. 

(4)  I-Tote:    Prcgra-^  client  definition  chajvjo. 
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TA3LS  I-    PUPIt  CENSUS  ?i:ont.) 


I                              No.  of  Pupils 

!  1969  (5)  • 

Private  School  Program  Categories         i  1970 

1970  (5) 
1971 

1971  (5) 
1972 

1972(6) 
1973 

L.    Special  Schools  for  the  Deaf  j 

947 

1,117 

969 

874  (Jan) 

H.    Supplemental  Tutoring  for  the  Deaf! 

19 

• 

N.    Special  Schools  for  the  Aphasic 

153 

231 

247 

259  (Jan) , 

1  j 

|0.    Special  Schools  for  the  Enotionall^ 
\  Disturbed 

1,390 

1,500 

1,281 

1,212  (Dec) 

P.    Special  Schools  for  the  teaming 
Disabled 



74 

70 

66  (Feb) 

',Q*    special  Schools  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped 

53 

48 

51  (Jan) 

,R.    Special  Schools  for  the  Blind 

207 

207 

234 

219  (Jan) 

_S.    Special  Supprotive  Programs  for  the 
i                    Blind  (e.g.,  tutors) 

91 

74 

:  1 

•Grand  Totals  -  Private  Scliool  Programs  | 

(Page  3)    j  2,697 

3,182 

2,959 

2,681 

Grand  Totals  -  Public  .k.  Private  School  • 

Programs  (Pages"  I'i  2      3}  '1,690 

i  ' 

78,431         j  89,073 

86,188 

(5)  Basis;    Annual  Reports,  Supervisor  count,  and  standard  Invoices 

(6)  Basis:    Standard  Invoices  to  dates  noted. 
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TASLE  II:    prjBLIC  SC3iOOL,  PRIVATE  SCHOOL,  AMD  OTHER  5ELATEU  PROGnAM  CATEGORIES 
COSTS    (INCLUDING  TRANii?ORTATION) . 


[Public  School  and  other  Related  Prograr. 
1  Categories 

Fiscal  Y^2ars,  (e.q.,  July 

1  -  June  30) :  j 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72  ^ 

A.     MENTAtXy  RETARDED; 

(1)    Fully  Integrated 
,        (2)    Predominantly  Inetgratea 
(3)    Partially  Integrated 

♦ 

f 

$2,406,845  S. 
2,524,281  S 
5,943,822  S 

Total  cost  to  .State  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  the  state  and  Local 
Committees  (Net) 

$  9,884,728  S 
20,976,752 

$11,168,728S 
21,736,911 

S10»874,948  S 
21,144,337 

B.     RECREATION  PROGRAMS: 

Total  Cost  to  State  (Net) 
Total  Cost  to  State  and  cities  or 
Town  (Net) 

$      264,282  S 
528,564 

$  287,366S 
574,732 

$  383,799  S 
767,598 

C.    TRANSPORTATION  (only)  to  Department 
of  Mental  Health  Programs: 

Total  cost  to  State  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  State  and  Local 
School  Committees  (Net) 

$      689,667  S- 
1,259,963 

$  852,160S 
1,53.9,348 

$  754,975  S 
1,208,569 

D.     PHYSICALLY  HANDT CAPPED: 

(1)  Special  Class  -  Transitional 

(2)  Special  class  -  Integrated 

(3)  Special  Class  -  No n- Integra ted 

(4)  Home  Instruction-Long  Term 

(5)  Home  Instruction-Short  Term 

(6)  Hospital  Instruction-Long  Term 

(7)  Hospital  Instruction-Short  Teirro 

-  $  646,668  S 
141,685  S 
134,621  S 
347,977  S 
435,341  S 
144,729  S 
40,125  S 

Total  Cost  to  State  (Net) 
Total  cost  to  state  and  Local 
Schopj.  Committees  (Net) 

$  1,909,327  S 
3,818,654 

9  1, 729,127s 
3,458,254 

$1,891,146  S  . 
3^782^292 

E.     PARTIALLY  SEEING: 

(1)  Itinerant  Teacher 

(2)  "  Resource  Program 

(3)  Supplementary  Tutoring 

91,935  S 
11,373  S 
4,123  S 

Total  Cost  to  state  (Net)                      [$     142,201  S 
Total  cost  to  State  and  Local  ; 

School  Committees  (Net)                   l  284,402 

154,6aOS 
309,360 

107,431  S 
214,862 

S  =  state  Cost 
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yjpJSB  111  ^  Costs  (con t.) 


: Public  School  and  other  Rtilaoed  Program 
•  Categories 

Fiscal  Years,   (e.g.,  July  1  -  June  30); 

1969-70               1970-71  1971-72 

F.     SPEECH  OR  HEARING  HANDICAPPED 

Total  cost  to  State  and  Local 
 School  Comittees  <Net) 

$  1,733,573  S 
3,467,146 

$  1,744,717  S 
3,<i89,434 

$  2,152,216  S 

"G.     EI-!0TI0NALLy  DISTURBED 

<1)    Special  Class-Integrated 

(2)  Special  Class-Non-Integrated 

(3)  Home  Instruction 

(4)  Hospital  Instruction 

1  4,304,432 

$  1,791,252  S 
660,759  S 
226,822  S 
130,810  S 

Total  cost  to  State  (Net) 
Total   on^t*  t*o  q*-ji*-q   ±jri/'  Ti-^/^ai 
 S^chool  Committees  (Net) 

$      302,575  S 
605,150 

$  2,001,347  S 
4,002,694 

$  2,809,643  S 
5,619,286 

H.     PERCEPTUALLY  HANDICAPPED: 

(1)  Classes  -  Self-contained 

(2)  Classes  -  Transitional 

(3)  Instructional  Periods 

(5)    Resource  Room 

: 

i 

■ 

.   

■ 

$      823,338  S 
242,892  S 
1,702,548  S 
1,265,188  S 
577,017  S 

Total  Co2;t  to  State  (Net) 
Total  Cost  to  State  and  Local 
 School^Coipmittees  (Net) 

$      533,653  S  '$  3,256,818  S 
1,067,306      1  6,513,636 

$  4,610,983  S 
9,221,966 

I.     HEARIWG  IMPAIRED: 

(1)  Classes 

(2)  Instructional  Periods 

1  . 

i 

i 

1 

Total  Cost  (100%  reimbursenent  to 
Districts) 

 —j  1 

$        52,^525  S   \$        30.157  S 

$       53r853  S 

J.  DEAF: 

(1)  Day  Programs 

(2)  Supportive  Tutoring 

I 

i 
i 

Total  cost  (100%  State  Reimbursal  to 
Local  Cities,  Towns  and  Regional 
Districts) 

1 

$       303.694  S   i$      3a7,fiQ6  S 

$      601,750  S 

K.     LEGALLY  BLIND 

<1)    Itinerant  Teachers 

(2)  Resource  Programs 

(3)  Supportive  Tutoring 

i  1 

]  i 

Total  cost  (100%  State  reiiabursement 
to  local  cities,  towns  and  Reg- 
ional Districts) 

1 

$      212,905  S 

S  =  state  Cost 
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TA3LS  7.1;    jCOSTS  (cpnt-) 
GRAWD  TOTALS  ; 

(1)    Public  school  and  other  Related  Program 


 Categories"  State  Cost  (Net) 

$  15,669,715 

$  21,734,221 

$  24,453,713 

(2)     Public  School  and  Other  Related  Pro- 
gram Categories'  State  and  Local 
Costs  (Net) 

$  31,980,3.15 

$  41,577,543 

$  46,263,342 

Private  School  Proqram  Categories 

Fiscal  Years,   (e.g.,  July  1      June  30) 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

LLf.       OMrCiK^xnij   sL.nUUlM  r  UK    IrLD    1  ?rj  Ax 

h<5  3,771,083  S 

$  4,154,781  S 

$  5,114,877  S 

H.     SUPPLEMENTAL  TUTORING  FOR  THE  DEAF 

.  9,007  S 

N.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ^SSXZ  APH/iSfC. 

?      612,000  S 

$      696,989  S 

$  1,117,763  S 

0.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  EfSOTIONALLY. 
DISTURBED 

$  8,400,000  S 

$  8,400,000  S 

$  8,021,935  S 

P.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PERCEPTUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

^       ^30,000  s 

9        J41, 1/1  b 

Q.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  .?0R  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

$      155,000  S 

$      169,429  S 

R.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

$  1,142,572  S 

$  1,370,374  S 

$  1,595,897  S 

S.     SUPPORTIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
(e.g.,  tutors) 

$        42,405  S 

Grand  Total  of  Private  School  Prograra 
Categories'  State  Costs  (Net) 

$13,925,655  S 

$15,027,144  S 

$16,412,484  S 

Grand  Total  -  Public  School:  and  Privaflte 
School  and  other  related  Progran  \ 
:         Categories*  Costs:  | 

i(l)     State  (Net)  J 

!$-^5,906,000    i  $5e 

,7_G1,365 

$40,866,202  • 

|(?.)  State  and  Local  (Met)   / 

ij604vC07 

$62,675,826 

S  -  state  Cost 
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FORM  SPSD  606  (Tables  III  &  IV) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  JOSEPH  P.  RICE,  PH.D. 


Net  iState  &  Local)  State-Wide  Special  Education  Program  Statistics: 
Average  per  Pupil  Expenditure}  and  Sub-Expenditure  of 
Certain  Reisibnrsable  Programs  Related  by  Percentage 
to  the  Total  Reimbursable  Program  Expenditure  of 
those  Certain  Programs  (by  Category  &  Type) 
for  the  period  July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972 

Sources:    Available  SPED  5  (Rev.  5-72} Reports  (unaudited)  as  computed 
by  the  Division  of  Research,  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Department  of  Education,  and  other  related  reports 
and  accounts  (unaudited) 


i 


Benoit  H,  Charland  Conpiled  by: 

Acting  Director  liartha  Flashtase 

Bureau  of  .Manag^ent  John  3»  KcGilvray 

^  
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FOBM  SPED  606 


TABLE  III 


Total  Average  Expenditure  (State  s  Local) 


Program  Category  s  Type 


50%  State  Rfcim- 
bursed  programs 


I.        MENTALLY  RETARDED; 

A,  Fully  Integrated  (Pub.)  $  1,351.00 

B,  Predominantly  Integrated  (Pub.)  1,535.00 

C,  Partially  Integrated  (Pub.)  1,597,00- 


II.      PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED: 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
P. 
G. 
H. 


Sp.  Class  - 
Sp.  Class  - 
Sp.  Class  - 
Home  Instr, 
Home  Instr. 


Transitional  (Pub.) 
Integrated  (Pub.) 
Non-Integrated  (PUb) 
-  Long-Term  (Pub.) 
Short  Tern  (Pub.) 


2,681.00 
1,079.00 
1,459.00 
487.00 
284.00 
205.00 
644.00 


993.00 
1,246.00 
147.00 


Hospital  Instr*-Long  Term(Pub.) 
Hospital  Instr* -Short  Tern (Pub.) 
Private  School  Programs  (Priv.) 

III.  PARTIALLY  SEEING: 

A.  Itinerant  Teacher  (Pub.) 

B.  Resource  Programs  (Pub.) 

C.  Supplementary  Tutoring  (Pub,) 

IV.  LEGALLY  BLIND 

h»  Itinerant  Teachers  (Pub.) 

B*  Resource  Programs  (Pub,) 

C.  Supportive  Tutoring  (Pub.) 

D.  Special  Schools  (Priv.) 

E.  Sp.  Supportive  Programs  (Priv.) 

V.  SPEECH  OR  JJEARIWG  WAWPJ CAPPED.- 
A.    Instructional  Periods  (Pub.) 

VI.  HEARING  IMPAIRED: 

A.  Classes  (Pub.) 

B.  Resource  Teacher  Programs  (Pub.) 

VII      EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED;  . 

A.  Special  Class-Integrated  (Pub.)  1,624.00 

B.  Special  Class-Non-Integrated  (Pub.)  1,853.00 

C.  Home  Instruction  (Pub.)  786.00 

D.  Hospital  Instruction  (Pub.)  2,256.00 

E.  Special  Schools  (Priv J 


113.00 


100%  State 
Reimbursement 
Programs 


1,113.00 
1,620.00 
1,531.00 


1^169.00 
79,00 


100%  State 
Funded 
Programs 


$  3,530. 


6,620. 
350. 


6,262. 
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TABLE  III  (Cont.) 


Total  Average  Expenditure  (State  S  Local) 


50%  State  Reiin- 


Progrjtm  category  &  Type 
VIII.     lEAWllNG  DISABLED: 


bursed  programs      Reimbursement  Funded 


IX. 


A. 

Classes  -  Self-contained  (Pub.) 

$  lrll7.00 

B. 

Classes  -  Transitional  (Pub.) 

1,050.00 

C. 

Instr.  Periods  (Pub.) 

487.00 

D. 

Small  Group  Sessions  (Pub.) 

439.00 

B. 

Resource  Room  (Pub.) 

.  693.00 

F. 

Special  Schools  (Priv.) 

DEAF 

A. 

Day  Programs  (Pub.) 

Supportive  Tutoring  (Pub.) 

C. 

Special  Schools  (Priv.) 

D. 

Supplemental  Tutoring  (Priv.) 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  APHASIC  (Priv.) 


100%  state 


rograms 


$  1,905-00 
433.00 


100%  state 


Prograns 


$  4, 73a. 00 


5,279.00 
474 . 00 

4,525.00 
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Senator  Willlams.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 
[The  hearing  was  closed  at  3  '.30  p.m.] 

o     •  . 
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